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Article  I. 

HASTINGS'  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.    VOL.  IV. 

With  this  volume  a  great  work  is  worthily  brought  to  its 
conclusion.  A  supplementary  volume  is  promised,"to  contain 
Indexes  and  certain  subsidiary  articles  of  importance."  But 
the  alphabet  has  been  covered  from  A  to  Zuzim  and  the  plan 
has  been  fully  accomplished  of  setting  forth  a  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  dealing  with  its  language,  literature  and  contents, 
including  the  Biblical  Theology,"  after  a  fashion  which  should 
bring  together  the  results  of  recent  investigation.  Nobody 
can  turn  over  the  pages  of  these  volumes  without  a  growing 
admiration  for  the  diligence  aitd  skill  exhibited  by  the  editors, 
and  the  learning  and,  in  the  main,  prudence  exhibited  by  the 
writers.  There  are  shortcomings,  to  be  sure,  which  the  care- 
ful reader  will  discover;  scwne  that  will  strike  even  him  that 
runs  sharply  in  the  face.  The  worst  of  these  is  the  general 
critical  attitude  of  the  book :  and  this  is  most  distinctively  in 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  we  could  not  have  had  given  us  a  thoroughly  be- 
lieving Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  it  is  something  to  be  thankful 
for  that  we  have  one  which  is  at  least  not  thoroughly  disbe- 
lieving. We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves,  and  we  would  not 
conceal  from  our  readers,  that  the  critical  attitude  of  this  Die- 
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tionary  differs  from  that,  say,  of  Dr.  Qieyne's  Encyclopedia 
Biblica  more  in  practice  than  in  principle.  Meanwhile,  what 
Dr.  Qieyne  would  look  upon  as  the  timid  inconsistencies,  what 
we  would  look  upon  as  the  saving  remainders  of  good  sense, 
in  the  critical  opinions  here  expressed  preserves  to  the  book 
a  fundamentally  reverent  character  and  enables  its  great  mass 
of  learning  to  make  its  due  impression  on  the  student. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  work,  among  Dictionaries  of 
the  Bible,  is  perhaps  the  attention  it  pays  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible — surely  the  most  important  part  of  its  contents.  This 
feature  is  perhaps  particularly  prominent  in  this  closing  volume. 
We  are  not  able  to  recognize  all  the  articles  on  topics  in  Bibli- 
cal Theology  as  giving  us  either  good  exegesis  or  good  theol- 
ogy. But  in  the  main  they  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  done, 
and  in  the  mass  they  provide  a  very  valuable  series  of  discus- 
sions which  no  one  should  neglect  who  would  wish  to  know 
what  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is.  Their  shortcomings  are  due 
not  more  to  the  ecclesiastical  affiliations  and  theological  tradi- 
tions of  their  authors — though  these  have  had  their  obvious 
effects — than  to  the  influence  of  the  destructive  Biblical  criticism, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  vitiating  ele- 
ment in  the  whole  work.  We  find  the  matter  neatly  expressed 
in  a  sentence  that  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  instructive,  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  philosophical,  articles  in  the  volume — 
Dr.  William  P.  Patterson's  article  on  "Sacrifice."  "Because/' 
says  he  (p.  530&)  "of  modified  conceptions  as  to  the  range  of 
the  authoritative  in  Scripture,  there  has  been  a  growing  indis- 
position to  use  the  Scriptural  material  as  a  basis  for  a  dog- 
matic pronouncement."  These  words  are  used  with  reference 
only  to  a  specific  point — ^the  origin  of  sacrifice;  but  they  are 
very  applicable  to  the  whole  field,  and  one  feels  their  applica- 
bility strongly  as  he  reads  over  the  theological  articles  of  this 
volume.  Their  authors  are  only  too  often  found  sitting  loosely 
to  the  Scriptural  material — ^looking  elsewhere  for  their  safest 
guidance  to  truth — and  inclined  to  build  their  dogmata  rather 
on  the  comprehensive  data  supplied  by  "comparative  reli^on" 
than  on  the  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  of  the  Biblical  declarations. 

When  we  turn  to  the  department  of  Scriptural  history  the 
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matter  is  more  flagrant  still.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  to 
many  of  the  writers  of  this  Dictionary  the  historical  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  as  such  have  lost  all  authority.  Even  Dr. 
Patterson  proceeds  to  deny  to  "primitive  man"  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  sense  of  sin  which  are  explicitly  attributed  to  him 
by  the  Scriptural  narrative,  and  to  treat  theories  of  the  origin 
of  sacrifice  founded  on  their  assumption  as  by  that  very  fact 
put  beyond  the  consideration  of  men  of  discretion.  For  the 
rest,  as  Professor  Archibald  R.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Edinburgh, 
somewhat  sharply  puts  it,  "the  attitude  of  modem  Old  Testa- 
ment scholarship,"  which  denies  historicity  to  large  stretches 
of  Old  Testament  **history,"  **is  patent  on  every  page  of  this 
Dictionary"  (p.  666,  cf.  6536,  840ft).  At  the  place  quoted,  Dr. 
Kennedy  is  speaking  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  "historicity"  of 
which  he  utterly  scouts ;  or  rather  he  treats  it  as  ludicrous  to 
speak  of  its  historicity.  Nevertheless  he  is  ready  to  allow  that 
"the  idea  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  its  Aaronic  priesthood  and 
ministering  Levites,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  religious 
institutions  of  Israel,  as  these  are  conceived  and  formulated  in 
the  Priestly  sources"  (p.  6136) — that  is  in  a  large  section  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  further  that  "several  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  see  in  the  Tabernacle  the  foreshadowing  of  spiritual 
realities"  (p.  668).  To  such  a  pass  of  contempt  has  he  come 
for  much  Biblical  data  of  professedly  historical  character  that 
he  can  write:  "Little  need  be  said  of  the  views  of  older  schol- 
ars, whose  method  of  research  was  vititated  by  their  taking 
the  representations  of  the  Priests*  code  as  decisive  for  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  these  objects  [the  Urim  and  Thummin]  in  the 
historical  period"  (p.  840).  We  shall  not  raise  the  question 
here  whether  Dr.  Kennedy  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  estimate 
of  the  Priests'  code  as  an  historical  authority.  But  there  arc 
two  things  which  seem  too  obvious  for  discussion.  The  first 
is  that  there  is  nothing  to  choose  in  principle  between  his  at- 
titude towards  Scripture  as  history,  and  that  of,  say.  Dr. 
Cheyne:  any  differences  that  may  exist  between  his  conclu- 
sions and  Dr.  Cheyne's  are  mere  matters  of  detail  in  the  per- 
sonal application  each  makes  of  common  principles.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  the  gulf  that  yawns  between  Dr.  Kennedy's  view 
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of  Scripture  and  that  of  the  Christian  Church  as  expressed  in 
its  creeds — say,  in  the  Westminster  Confessioti,  which  is  Dr. 
Kennedy's  own  creed — is  simply  impassable :  any  agreements 
in  conclusion  which  may  exist  here  are  mere  accidents  of  de- 
tail and  essentially  insignificant. 

Dr.  Kennedy's  attitude  towards  Scripture  is,  as  he  truly 
says,  the  attitude  of  the  Dictionary  as  a  whole,  and  he  scarce- 
ly exaggerates  when  he  says  that  this  is  evident  on  every  page 
of  it.  From  his  article  on  the  Tabernacle,  we  turn  for  ex- 
ample to  the  cognate  article  on  the  Temple,  which  is  written 
by  Prof.  T.  Whiton  Davies,  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bangor. 
Our  eye  catches  at  once  this  sentence  about  2  Chronicles: 
"The  history  in  this  book,  however  sincere  and  pious,  is  con- 
structed from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Jerusalem  Levite  of  the 
time  after  the  exile  and  represents  events  as  they  were  regarded, 
not  as  they  were"  (p.  6966 — the  italics  are  his)  Nor  is  it  of 
Chronicles  alone  that  Dr.  Davies  treats  thus  contemptuously. 
The  books  of  Kings  as  well  as  Chronicles  tell  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Temple  being  overlaid  with  gold.  "It  is  probable," 
writes  Dr.  Davies,  "that  the  statement  about  gilding  is  a  late 
addition  in  all  the  above  instances,  and  that  in  Solomon's  tem- 
ple it  had  no  place.  ...  In  post-exilic  times  the  wealth 
of  Solomon  was  greatly  exaggerated,  just  as  his  wisdom  and 
power  were,  among  Arabs  as  well  as  Hebrews,  in  yet  later 
days"  (p.  701a).  The  assimilation  of  the  Biblical  histories  to 
Arab  folklore  in  point  of  trustworthiness  does  not  fall  far  short 
of  Dr.  Cheyne's  attitude  towards  them!  Not  to  multiply  other 
examples  let  us  hear  further  only  from  Dr.  Driver.  "The 
question  which  was  formerly  much  debated,"  he  says,  "whether 
the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  close  of  the  creation,  or 
whether  it  was  a  purely  Mosaic  ordinance  ...  in  the 
light  in  which  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  are  at  present  re- 
garded by  scholars  .  .  .  has  become  irrelevant.  It  is 
plain  that  in  Gen.  ii.,  1-3,  the  sanctity  of  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  is  explained  unhistorically  and  antedated :  instead  of  the 
Sabbath,  closing  the  week,  being  sacred,  because  on  it  God  'de- 
sisted' from  His  six  days'  work  of  creation,  the  work  of  cre- 
ation was  distributed  among  six  days,  followed  by  a  day  of 
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rest,  because"  [italics  his]  "the  week,  ended  by  the  Sabbath, 
existed  already  as  an  institution,  and  the  writer  (P  )  wished  to 
adjust  artificially  the  work  of  creation  to  it"  (p.  3196). 

With  such  passages  as  these  standing  on  "every  page" 
of  this  Dictionary:  with  similar  assumptions  underlying  the 
great  mass  of  its  constructions  of  history  and  theology  alike : 
what  is  the  effect,  we  may  well  ask,  which  this  Dictionary  is 
likely  to  have  on  those  who  go  to  it  not  merely  to  see  how  it 
conceives  of  and  puts  things,  but  to  learn  from  it  how  men 
ought  to  think  of  what  they  had  fondly  believed  was  the  Word 
of  God,  and  how  they  are  to  deal  with  it  in  its  declarations  and 
assertions,  in  its  threats  and  promises?  If  the  generations  in- 
structed  by  works  of  this  character  do  not  prove  generations 
of  unbelief^  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  these  works.  The  hope 
of  the  church  of  the  future,  speaking  sub  specie  temporis,  lies 
only  in  this :  that  men  read  and  will  continue  to  read  the  Bible 
more  than  the  Bible  Dictionaries ;  and  that  men  will  come  from 
their  experience  of  life  (and  of  "scholars")  more  inclined  to 
believe  it  than  them! 

We  have  already  said  that  this  volume  of  the  Dictionary 
is  notable  perhaps  above  its  fellows  for  the  number  of  articles 
on  theological  themes  it  contains.  These  are  of  varied  quali- 
ty ;  but  are  invariably  interesting.  An  opportunity,  which  has 
not  been  fully  taken  advantage  of,  was  offered  the  editors  in 
this  volume  to  give  us  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  religious 
life,  external  and  internal,  of  God's  people  under  both  cove- 
nants. Within  its  limits  fall  the  captions  Religion,  Worship  and 
many  subsidiary  ones  belonging  to  the  same  general  category, 
such  as  Tabernacle,  Temple,  Synagogue;  Sabbath,  Sacrifice, 
Sanctuary;  Priest,  Prophet,  Scribe,  Rabbi,  Presbyter;  Praise, 
Prayer,  Preaching,  Teaching.  It  must  be  confessed  that  most 
of  these  topics  are  treated  rather  perfunctorily  and  from  the 
scholastic  instead  of  the  religious  point  of  view.  Mr.  Selbie's 
treatment  of  "Praise  in  the  Old  Testament,"  for  example,  Is 
largely  philological  and  archaeological;  Mr.  Lock's  of  "Praise 
in  the  New  Testament"  is  topical  and  theological ;  neither  gets 
to  the  depths  of  the  matter.  The  scheme  of  Canon  Bernard's 
article  on  "Prayer"  is  historical  and  we  miss  in  it  any  real  ac- 
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count  of  the  Bible  idea  of  prayer.  Dr.  Adeney's  article  on 
"Preaching"  is  very  slight ;  and  his  article  on  "Teacher,  Teach- 
ing" adds  little  to  it.  The  article  on  "Religion"  is  a  purely 
formal  note  on  the  term  by  Dr.  Hastings.  Under  the  general 
caption  "Worship"  we  have  for  the  Old  Testament  nothing 
but  the  reference :  "See  Praise  (in  O.  T.)  and  Temple."  For 
the  New  Testament  we  have  a  comprehensive  but  scarcely  ad- 
equate treatment  of  the  externalia  by  Dr.  Adeney.  It  is  a 
pity  that  much  more  was  not  made  of  these  great  topics  and 
a  thorough  treatment  given  us  not  merely  of  the  objective 
forms  of  religious  service  but  of  subjective  religion  as  it  lies 
revealed  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ. 

It  is  incident  to  a  work  made  up  of  articles  by  several 
hands  that  different  writers  should  often  announce  different 
opinions  on  the  same  subject.  This  happens  in  matters  small 
and  great  alike.  We  may  adduce  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  difference  is  not  great  but  is  significant.  We  refer  to  the 
divergent  views  as  to  the  presence  of  direct  Messianic  prophe- 
cies in  the  Psalms  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson 
and  Dr.  W.  P.  Davidson  respectively.  .  .  .  The  article 
on  "Prophecy"  by  Dr.  Davidson  has,  indeed,  received  high  en- 
comiums. In  these  we  cannot  share.  It  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  represent  Dr.  Davidson. at  his  best  in  any  way :  and  as  an 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  it  is  fatally  naturalistic  in 
tendency  and,  if  taken  at  its  word,  would  reduce  it  in  principle 
to  the  level  of  manticism. 

We  must  not,  however,  linger  longer  on  a  book  so  rich 
and  varied  in  contents  that  it  would  supply  occasion  for  al- 
most endless  remark.  Besides  the  editors  some  105  writers 
in  all  have  been  occupied  in  gathering  the  material  here  pre- 
sented us.  Two  of  these  are  well-known  Jewish  scholars,  Mr. 
Israel  Abrahams  and  Dr.  W.  Bacher,  of  Budapest  (who  con- 
tributes the  long  article  on  "Synagogue").  Of  German  schol- 
ars, Baudissin  (the  article  on  "Priests  and  Levites"),  Budde 
(art.  "Poetry,  Hebrew"),  Konig,  Nestle  ("Septuagint,"  "Sir- 
ach,"  "Text  of  New  Testament,"  "Syriac  Versions"),  Nowack, 
Rothstein  ("Song  of  Songs"),  Siegfried,  and  Strack  ("Text  of 
the  O.  T.")  have  been  drawn  upon.    Their  contributions  are 
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marked  by  German  thoroughness :  but  on  the  whole  we  think 
the  topics  would  have  been  better  treated  by  English-speaking 
scholars — with  less  learning  perhaps,  but  more  faculty  of  pro- 
portionate estimation.  Some  twelve  American  writers  appear 
in  this  volume:  Drs.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  Frederick  J.  Bliss,  W. 
Adams  Brown  (theological  articles  treated  in  a  semi-Ritschlitc 
spirit),  Selah  Merrill,  W.  Max  Miiller  (Egyptological  articles), 
F.  C.  Porter  (the  very  long  article  on  the  book  of  Revelation), 
Harvey  Porter,  G.  Post  (Natural  History),  I.  M.  Price,  G.  T. 
Purvcs  ("Praetorium,"  "Preparation  Day,"  etc.),  G.  B.  Stevens, 
B.  B.  Warfield.  The  volume  contains  a  map  of  Canaan  as  di- 
vided among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  a  few  illustrations  (e.  g., 
under  "Pottery,"  "Tabernacle,"  "Temple"  and  the  very  excel- 
lent article  on  "Writing"  by  Dr.  Kenyon). 

Benj.  B.  Warfield. 
Princeton. 


Article  II. 

THE   SOURCE   OF  AUTHORITY   IN    RELIGION. 

Few  remarks  are  more  commonplace  than  that  religious 
worship  is  an  instinct  characteristic  of  mankind.  Long  ago 
Plutarch  made  the  observation :  "You  may  see  states  without 
walls,  without  laws,  without  coins,  without  writing,  but  a  peo- 
ple without  a  god,  without  prayers,  without  religious  exercises 
and  sacrifices  has  no  man  seen."  The  researches  of  more  re- 
cent times  have  only  served  to  give  impressive  confirmation 
to  the  assertion  of  this  ancient  writer. 

How  comes  religion  to  be  universal,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
also  necessary,  an  integral  part  of  a  normal  human  life?  Surely 
if  a  trait  or  attribute  were  not  essential  to  the  nature  of  man  it 
would  not  be  universal.  We  should  expect  to  find  notable 
exceptions,  and  that  among  whole  peoples.  That  which  is 
universal  we  hold  to  be  also  necessary,  since  otherwise  it  could 
not  well  be  universal. 

We  are  religious  beings  because  God  so  created  us.  So 
that  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  He  who  determined  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  is  also  the  ultimate  and  final  author- 
ity in  all  matters  of  religious  faith  and  life.  "Thou  hast  formed 
our  hearts  for  Thyself,  O  God,"  declared  St.  Augustine,  "and 
they  are  restless  till  they  find  rest  in  Thee."  It  is  the  same 
sentiment  as  that  voiced  by  the  Psalmist  in  the  noble  couplet, 
"As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  waterbrooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  Thee,  O  God."  And  certainly  He  who  formed  man 
would  not  and  did  not  leave  him  without  guidance  in  that 
highest  and  best  element  of  his  nature  which  binds  him  most 
closely  to  his  Creator. 

Truly  the  world  speaks  of  Him,  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
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knowledge.  .    Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 

earth  and  their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  world."*  Were  we 
unclouded  in  mental  and  moral  vision,  possibly  we  could  see 
dearly  "through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  But  as  man  is, 
the  effect  of  the  natural  upon  the  religious  life  has  been  rather 
to  increase  the  darkness  of  his  vision  and  to  deepen  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  nature.  Heathenism,  ancient  and  mediaeval  and 
modem,  shows  fully  the  influence  of  nature  upon  religious 
expression,  and  fully  justifies  the  scathing  indictment  of  St. 
Paul :  "The  invisible  things  of  Him  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  revealed  through  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  everlasting  power  and  divinity;  that  they 
may  be  without  excuse :  because  that  knowing  God  they  glori- 
fied Him  not  as  God,  neither  gave  thanks,  but  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations  and  their  senseless  heart  was  darkened. 
.  .  .  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  in  the  lust  of  their 
hearts  unto  uncleanness,  that  their  bodies  should  be  dishon- 
ored among  themselves ;  for  that  they  exchanged  the  truth  of 
God  for  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator  who  is  blessed  forever."t  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  we  witness  to-day  the  effort  to  build  up  a  cult  of  nature 
worshippers  who  know  no  God  but  natural  law.  who  are  un- 
certain of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  would  subject  all 
things  to  the  operation  of  blind  force.  They  would  shrink 
from  the  terrible  arraignment  of  St.  Paul,  yet  would  lay  the 
basis  for  the  very  same  corruption  and  debauchery. 

God  is  revealed  to  us  adequately  only  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  "the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  "the  efful- 
gence of  His  glory  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance.'* 
No  man,  indeed,  has  seen  God  at  any  time  or  can  see  Him. 
Jesus,  however,  has  revealed  Him  and  has  thus  become  for 
us  the  supreme  source  of  authority.  We  might  argue  his  es- 
sential deity,  and,  therefore,  the  divine  authority  of  his  teach- 
ing, from  Christianity  as  a  fact  in  the  world  to  be  accounted 
for  by  an  adequate  cause,  or  from  the  moral  elevation  of  his 
teaching,  or  from  the  psychological  impossibility  of  creating: 
such  a  character  out  of  the  imagination,  or  from  the  incon- 

•Ps.  19:  1.  2,  4.       tRom.  1:  20,  21,  24,  26.— Am.  Rev. 
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testable  fact  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose  to  observe  that  his  life  and  character 
are  attested  by  numerous  witnesses.  A  casual  reading  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  could  lead  the  unbiased  reader 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  these  writers  were  witnesses 
of  what  they  relate.  They  write  as  men  who  tell  their  story 
with  no  effort  to  mitigate  or  excuse  faults  that  were  entirely 
their  own.  One  of  the  apostles,  thoroughly  skeptical  by  tem- 
perament, finds  himself  compelled  by  the  evidence  to  recog- 
nize Jesus  as  Lord  and  God.  Another  who  had  denied  him, 
becomes  his  fearless  advocate.  Another  had  begun  his  ca- 
reer as  a  determined  persecutor  of  the  faith,  whom  nothing  but 
a  supernatural  event  could  make  the  equally  fearless  champion 
of  the  cause  he  once  sought  to  destroy.  And  he,  at  a  time 
when  the  facts  could  be  fully  investigated,  appealed  to  more 
than  five  hundred  brethren  who  were  witnesses  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  had  risen  from  the  grave.  No  good  reason  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  refusing  to  regard  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
quite  equal,  in  point  of  historical  reliability,  to  any  ancient 
writings  whatever.  It  is  these  who  also  bear  witness  to  the 
voice  of  God  from  heaven,  **This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.  Hear  ye  him."  He  is  the  divine-human 
revealer  of  God,  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  Truth  itself.  The 
highest  source  of  authority  is,  therefore,  God  in  Jesus,  the 
Christ.  And  we  know  Him,  as  we  know  any  other  person  or 
thing,  through  competent  testimony. 

Shall  we  say  then  that  we  know  him  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  Church?  These  men  undoubtedly  constituted  the 
Church  and  certainly  the  voice  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  es- 
teemed lightly.  Men  come  to  know  Christ  to-day  largely 
through  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  through  "the  foolishness 
of  preaching."  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  Church,  bas- 
ing itself  upon  the  promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  into 
all  the  truth,  maintains  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  She 
has  not,  however,  given  proper  recognition  to  the  other 
promise,  "He  shall  not  speak  from  himself,  but  what  he  shall 
hear  that  shall  he  speak,  and  he  will  show  you  things  to  come. 
He  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."    The  claim 
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of  infallibility,  tested  by  this  word  in  the  light  of  Christian 
history,  utterly  fails.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Church 
can  have  no  authority  to  make  void  the  word  of  Christ.  And 
yet  it  were  an  extreme  Protestant  position  to  deny  to  the 
Church  all  authority  in  things  pertaining  to  religious  faith  and 
life.  The  Church  is  built  by  Christ  himself.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  embodiment  of  Christ,  and  should  not  be  lightly  regarded 
by  its  adherents  or  members.  The  voice  of  the  Church  when 
in  harmony  with  his  expressed  word,  is  to  be  obeyed  as  the 
voice  of  Christ  himself.  The  Christian  is,  therefore,  not  a 
free  lance  with  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church  voiced 
through  its  highest  councils,  and  can  not  act  in  that  capacity 
without  disobedience  to  Him  who  is  the  true  Head  of  the 
Church. 

If  the  voice  of  the  Church  attests  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
as  genuine  and  authentic  writings  of  the  companions  and  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  these  writings,  thus  attested,  become  at  once 
a  higher  authority  than  the  Church  itself.  They  are  a  con- 
temporary record,  we  may  say,  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Jesus,  whereby  the  deliverances  of  the  Church  may  be  tested. 
Without  the  Scriptures  we  should  have  no  such  court  of  ap- 
peal. It  must  ever  remain  true  that  only  as  the  utterances  ot 
an  ecclesiastical  body  conform  to  the  written  Word  can  they 
be  allowed  authority  over  the  conscience.  The  written  Word 
is  our  final  appeal  and  determining  standard.  It  is  the  Word 
of  Christ  through  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  recorded  when  the 
memory  of  his  words  and  deeds  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds, 
and  when  direct  revelation  from  him  had  not  ceased.  It  is 
truly  the  Word  of  God  therefore.  While  this  is  true  primarily 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  old  receives  its  authority  for  the 
Christian  likewise  from  the  testimony  of  Christ. 

Consistently  with  this  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Bible  is  a  book  of  religion.  We  should  not  expect  it  to  be  a 
court  of  appeal  on  what  it  does  not  assume  to  teach.  It  is  not 
a  work  on  geology,  or  astronomy,  or  allied  sciences.  It  is 
the  guiding  rule  of  life  and  conduct.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  Stephen  does  not  fully  agree  with  the  book  of  Exodus  on 
the  length  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,  or  that  St.  Paul's  inci- 
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dental  statement  of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  Judges 
can  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  apparent  chronology  of 
that  book,  we  have  no  cause  for  alarm.  What  if  the  Sermon 
on  The  Mount  appear  in  Luke  in  detached  fragments,  appar- 
ently spoken  on  different  occasions?  In  both  Matthew  and 
Luke  there  is  the  same  truth  spoken,  not  unlikely,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  We  may  safely  leave  these  and  other 
difficulties  to  a  reverent  study  of  the  Word. 

After  all,  however,  the  Church  and  the  Scriptures  as  au- 
thorities are  external  to  ourselves.  Unless  their  authority  be 
felt  in  the  soul  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  authoritative  in 
any  true  sense  at  all,  since  otherwise  they  are  not  obeyed.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  seat  of  authority  must  be  sought  within 
the  human  soul.  Its  source  is  God  within  the  soul,  the  Holy 
Spirit  bringing  conviction  to  the  heart,  enlightening  the  mind, 
stirring  the  emotions,  moving  the  will  to  action.  It  is  He  who 
testifies  that  this  is  the  voice  and  Word  of  God  which  appeals 
to  us  through  the  conscience,  the  Spirit  of  God  bearing  wit- 
ness with  our  spirit. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  prevalent  in 
almost  every  branch  of  Protestantism,  in  its  extreme  form,  has 
tended  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and,  in  effect,  to  make  the  human  consciousness,  or  the 
so-called  Christian  consciousness,  the  supreme  and  sole  au- 
thority ;  for  it  assumes  to  determine,  often  arbitrarily  enough, 
what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  true  Word  ot 
God.  Much  as  we  may  deprecate  the  extreme  results  of  this 
critical  research,  we  dare  not  pause  with  deprecation.  Other- 
wise we  virtually  admit  a  fatal  weakness.  The  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism encourages  rather  than  discourages  the  thorough 
study  of  the  Word.  If  the  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  is  threatened  by  critical  study,  it  is  rather  for  us  to 
arouse  ourselves  and  meet  the  attack  instead  of  lamenting  it. 
We  must  meet  it  with  much  the  same  method  and  upon  the 
ground  which  it  has  chosen.  Of  this  we  may  be  confident 
that  God's  Word  will  issue  from  the  conflict  more  real  than 
before,  because  better  understood.    The  Scriptures  will  re- 
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main  to  us  God's  truth,  our  final  appeal  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  life. 

To  sura  up  this  discussion,  therefore,  we  conclude  that 
the  source  of  authority  in  religion  is  God  who  made  man  a 
religious  being.  His  will,  imperfectly  revealed  in  nature,  is 
made  manifest  through  Christ  who  is  the  Revelation  of  the 
Father  and  himself  the  Truth.  He  is  made  known  to  us 
through  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses  through  whom 
has  been  given  His  Word  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  *He  is  thus  also  made  known 
through  his  church  whose  teachings  are  ever  to  be  tested  by 
the  written  Word.  But  this  authority  becomes  effective  in 
the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  also 
do  we  realize  that  "Of  Him  and  through  Him  and  unto  Him 
are  all  things.    To  Him  be  the  glory  forever.    Amen." 

Jesse  W.  Ball. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.y  October  7,  1902. 


Article  III. 

THE    LUTHERAN    CLERGY    OF    LONDON,    AND 

HOW  THEY  AIDED  GERMAN  EMIGRATION 

DURING   THE    XVIII.    CENTURY. 

History  has  thus  far  given  but  scant  recognition  to  the 
noble  German  Lutheran  pastors  of  the  Halle  school,  who  la- 
bored in  London  during  the  XVIII.  century.  But  little  ef- 
fort has  thus  far  been  made  by  historians  and  writers  to  place 
any  of  these  devout  and  almost  forgotten  heroes  in  their  true 
position  as  regards  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  German  Lutheran  pastors  in  London  during  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  in  addition  to  being  men  of  influence  in  Court 
circles^  where  self-sacrificing  men  who  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  ministering  to  the  poor  and  needy  Germans,  and  striv- 
ing to  better  their  condition,  whether  residents  of  the  British 
metropolis,  or  mere  sojourners  on  their  way  to  the  new  world. 

It  made  no  difference  to  these  devout  men  how  great  the 
misery  and  poverty  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen,  they  were 
ever  ready  to  attend  to  their  spiritual  needs  and  temporal 
wants. 

During  the  great  migration  from  the  fatherland  to  the  new 
world  in  the  year  1709-10  and  the  lesser  one  of  1764,  when 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  Germans,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  thrown  helpless  into  London  and  stranded  there, 
as  it  were,  at  the  mercy  of  the  heartless  mob.  plundered  and 
left  to  starve.  In  all  of  these  cases  it  was  the  Lutheran  clergy 
who  raised  their  voices,  exerted  their  influence  and  extended 
the  strong  arm  of  protection  over  their  countrymen  there  in 
dire  distress. 

Yet  so  successful  were  the  efforts,  and  so  powerful  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  these  devout  men,  with  government  and 
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local  officials,  that  in  each  and  every  case,  help,  aid,  sustenance 
and  at  least  partial  protection  was  accorded. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  purpose  or  intention  of  the  writer 
in  the  present  instance  to  go  over  the  ground  already  covered 
by  ether  investigators,  but  to  bring  out  some  additional  facts 
redounding  to  the  honor  of  the  Lutheran  pastors  in  London, 
which  have  lately  come  to  our  notice.  Also  facts  relating  to 
the  second  migration  from  Germany  in  1764,  a  movement  not 
touched  upon  by  either  Jacobs  or  Diffenderffer  who  so  ably 
cover  the  movement  of  1709.  To  make  my  story  complete, 
it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  outline  the  local  situation  in 
London  with  a  list  of  the  German  clergy,  together  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  first  of  these  great  migrations. 

The  first  German  Lutheran  Church  established  in  London 
was  the  Hamburger  or  Dreifaltigkeifs  Kirche  in  Trinity  lane. 
This  was  formerly  a  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  but  was  ceded 
to  the  Germans  in  the  year  1618,  with  Dominie  Martini  as  first 
German  pastor. 

In  the  year  1692  a  schism  took  place  in  the  congregation, 
upon  the  Vestry  refusing,  in  a  pastoral  election,  to  receive  any 
votes  of  members  who  lived  west  of  Temple  bar  Thereupon 
the  disfranchised  members  withdrew  and  organized  a  separate 
congregation,  which  eventually  became  known  as  "St.  Mary's 
of  Savoy"  after  the  chapel  granted  them  by  King  William. 

The  first  official  Lutheran  Church  in  England,  however, 
was  the  so-called  Deutsche  Hofcapelle  (German  Court 
Chapel  of  St.  James)  established  and  subsidized  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  consort  of  Queen  Anne,  who  brought 
his  Lutheran  chaplain,  pastor  Mecke,  from  his  native  country. 
Mecke  was  succeeded  in  office  in  the  year  1705  by  pastor  An- 
ton Wilhelm  Bohme,  a  native  of  Pyrmont,  bom  at  Oestdorf 
June  I,  1643.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  Halle,  and  a  pupil  and  fre- 
quent correspondent  of  Francke.  Pastor  Boehme  was  not 
only  the  spiritual  advisor  of  the  Prince  Consort,  but  was  also 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Queen,  who  retained  him  at 
court  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in   1708. 

How  strong  Boehme's  influence  was  with  the  Queen  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  when  it  was  learned  that  many  French 
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Protestants  were  in  the  galleys  for  their  conscience  sake,  it 
was  upon  the  representations  made  by  the  Lutheran  pastor, 
that  the  Queen  took  active  measures  to  intercede  with  the 
King  of  France  for  these  unfortunates,  which,  thanks  to 
Boehme's  efforts,  led  to  their  being  granted  liberty.  Many  of 
these  Hugenots  thus  liberated  found  an  asylum  among  our 
own  fertile  valleys  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  their  de- 
scendants still  are  to  be  found,  honored  and  respected  citizens 
of  our  g^eat  Commonwealth.  And  I  am  told  that  in  some  of 
these  families  the  memory  of  the  German  Lutheran  Court 
preacher  of  St.  James  is  still  kept  in  grateful  remembrance 
for  his  efforts  in  releasing  their  ancestors  from  what  was  vir- 
tually a  living  death. 

A  late  writer  tells  us,  that  "Pastor  Boehme  was  the  most 
important  link  between  the  German  Churches  and  the  Church 
of  England.  Further  that  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  German 
emigrants  in  England,  and  through  all  their  trials  in  America, 
until  his  death  in  1722,  they  always  had  in  him  a  friend  at 
Court." 

A  characteristic  anecdote  of  Boehme,  illustrating  his  char- 
acter, is  told  by  Burkhardt,  a  later  London  pastor.  The  trans- 
lation is  by  Dr.  Jacobs.  I  quote  from  his  "German  Emigration 
to  America": 

"Boehme  preached  with  such  earnestness  against  adultery 
that  a  nobleman  in  his  audience  interpreted  the  sermon  as  a 
-personal  attack,  and  challenged  Boehme  to  a  duel.  The  chal- 
enge  was  accepted.  The  pastor  appeared  on  the  field  in  his 
clerical  robe,  and  with  a  Bible,  instead  of  a  pistol,  in  his  hand. 
*I  regret,*  he  said,  *that  you  were  offended  at  my  sermon 
against  a  most  grievous  sin.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  were 
not  in  my  mind.  But  here  I  am,  armed  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  if  your  conscience  condemns  you,  I  beseech  you, 
for  your  salvation,  to  repent  and  reform  your  life.  If  you  want 
to  fire  I  am  readv  to  lay  down  my  life,  if  your  soul  only  may  be 
saved.' " 

Another  noble  Lutheran  pastor  to  attract  our  attention  was 
Rev.  Johann  Trebecko,  or  as  he  signed  himself  Tribbechovi- 
ous.      For  a  time  associated  to  Boehme  as  Court  preacher. 
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Trcbecko  was  a  son  of  the  cdebrated  Lutheran  theologian 
Adam  Tribbecko,  and  was  born  at  Gotha  in  1678,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Halle  Pedagogium.  He  was  called  to 
London  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  later  at  the  re- 
quest of  Queen  Anne  compiled  a  prayer  book  for  the  use  o; 
the  scattered  Palatines  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  in 
America. 

No  copy  of  this  devotional  book  is  known  to  us.  Our  only 
knowledge  thereof  consists  of  a  notice  of  it  in  a  biographical 
fketch  of  Trebecko,  together  with  the  statement  that  it  also 
contained  a  preface  by  him. 

Trebecko's  efforts  in  the  spiritual  and  bodily  welfare  of 
the  German  emigrants  is  fully  set  forth  upon  page  after  page 
of  the  journals  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  A  sermon 
preached  by  him  to  the  departing  emigrants  during  the  great 
exodus  of  1709-10  has  been  preserved  unto  us.*  Shortly  after 
the  great  exodus  of  1709  Trebecko  received  from  the  King  of 
Prussia  an  appointment  as  provost  of  Magdeburg.  His  tenure 
there,  however,  was  a  short  one,  as  soon  after  his  return  to  Ger- 
many he  was  attacked  by  a  mental  malady  under  which  he 
lingered  for  two  years  as  an  inmate  of  the  infirmary  at  the 
Halle  orphanage,  where  he  died  March  31,  1712. 

Boehme's  assistant  and  for  a  time  successor  as  Court 
chaplain  was  Rev.  George  Andreas  Ruperti,  who  was  called, 
January  24,  1706,  to  the  pastorate  of  the  newly  formed  con- 
gregation of  St.  Mary's  at  Savoy,  and  where  he  served  until 
his  death  in  1730.  A  full  account  of  this,  together  with  fac 
similes  of  their  Order  of  Worship,  was  published  by  the  pres- 
ent writer,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  Revieiv,  January,  J897. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  Court  preachers  just  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  their  immediate  successor.  Rev.  Friedrick 
Michael  Ziegenhagen,  were  German  Pietists  of  the  Halle 
school.  Here  again  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  widespread 
influence  of  the  Halle  institution  which  proved  so  strong  a 
factor  in  the  reHgious  development  of  our  own  Province. 

♦A  traDsIation  of  this  sermon  appears  in  Dr.  Jacobs'  German  Rm^pratitm, 
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The  German  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  has  always  been 
an  interesting  topic  for  the  student  and  writer  of  American 
history,  and  with  all  that  has  thus  far  been  done  the  subject  is 
far  from  being  exhausted,  as  will  be  shown  in  these  pages. 
No  feature  bearing^  upon  the  early  Germrin  rettlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  more  interesting  than  the  two  distinct  migrations 
from  the  Fatherland,  by  way  of  London  to  the  Island  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Die  Ifisul  Pensylvania),  as  our  province  was  known 
to  these  emigrants. 

Both  of  these  distinctive  en  masse  movements  of  1709  and 
1764  were  composed  chiefly  of  residents  of  the  Palatinate  and 
adjacent  districts,  which  took  its  course  down  the  Rhine  into 
Holland,  with  Rotterdam  the  port  of  embarkation,  for  the 
Province  of  Penn,  the  reputed  land  of  religious  freedom  and 
liberty  of  conscience. 

Here  these  people  started  upon  a  voyage  at  the  best  of 
uncertain  lenp^th  or  schedule.  It  was  entered  upon  by  these  de- 
vout German  Protestant  men,  women  and  children  with  prayer 
and  supplication,  to  escape  the  religious  and  political  persecu- 
tion. They  had  left  home  and  country,  severing  every  tie,  to 
start  anew  in  the  western  world,  free  from  ecclesiastical  or 
monarchical  tyranny. 

For  hundreds  of  the  emigrants  in  both  movements,  dire 
disappointment  was  to  be  their  lot  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
voyage.  Swindled  as  they  were  out  of  their  property  by  de- 
signing promoters  (Neiilander)  and  forwarders,  bereft  of  per- 
sonal belongings  by  rascally  ship  owners,  numbers  were  un 
loaded  at  London  under  some  pretext  or  another,  and  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  without  means  in  that  inhospitable  city; 
at  the  mercy  of  the  brutal  and  vulgar  rabble  for  which  the 
British  metropolis  has  been  noted  for  several  centuries. 

Other  emigrants  again  who  escaped  this  cruel  fate  and 
had  the  fortune,  good  or  bad,  to  remain  on  shipboard  until  the 
Delaware  was  reached,  after  enduring  the  impositions  and 
brutality  of  the  seamen  during  the  voyage,  only  to  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  a  bill  of  charges  which  not  alone  bereft 
them  of  their  baggage,  but  placed  them  in  so  great  a  debt,  that 
many  were  sold  into  servitude  for  a  term  of  years.    These  Ger- 
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mans  became  known  as  Redemptioners,  and  in  many  cases 
families  were  separated,  the  man,  wife  and  children  being  sold 
into  different  parts  of  the  Province,  never  again  to  be  reunited. 
Yet  by  far  the  worst  of  these  two  classes  were  those 
stranded  as  it  were  in  London,  helpless,  friendless  and  plun- 
dered, in  a  strange  land  among  people  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
From  contemporary  records  we  learn  that  less  than  32468  Ger- 
man emigrants  were  landed  in  England  during  this  migration 
of  1708-9. 

The  story  of  this  particular  movement  has  been  fully  told 
by  Frank  R.  DiflFenderflfer  of  Lancaster  in  a  monograph  pub- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  in  1897.  Conse- 
quently it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  dwell  upon  this 
migration  in  detail,  except  to  mention  a  few  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  resident  German  Lutheran  clergy  of  London,  in 
alleviating  the  misery  of  these  poor  Palatines,  and  interesting 
the  charitably  disposed  in  their  behalf.  The  bold  stand  taken 
by  these  devout  pastors  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  their  cen- 
sure of  the  local  authorities  for  their  supine  negligence,  how 
they  succeeded  in  their  efforts  by  carrying  the  case  before 
the  Lords  of  Trade  and  even  the  Monarch  of  the  Realm — are 
all  matters  of  record  and  history. 

The  first  organized  body  of  German  emigrants  to  come  to 

London  during  the  XVIIL  century,  with  the  avowed  purpose 

of  settling  in  America  upon  royal  domain,  was  the  party  or- 

^nized  by  the  Lutheran  Pastor  Kocherthal  in  1708.     For 

some  years  previous  he  had  fostered  the  plan  for  taking  a  body 

of  Germans  to  America,  and  in  1704  he  had  visited  England  tc 

enquire  into  the  expediency  of  an  emigration  of  his  people  to 

America.     The  information  which  he  gathered  he  embodied 

in  a  brochure,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1706, 

and  the  second  edition  at  Frankfort  a.  M.  in  1709 

The  title  of  this  little  volume,  intended  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  Carolinas  in  preference  to  those  of  Pennsylvania 
as  the  goal  of  German  emigration,  is 


CAROLINA. 

3nDcm 

ddedem 


Srancrftirtam^(i9!t/ 
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For  an  account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  the  student 
is  referred  to  "The  German  Emigration"  and  Mr.  Dieffenderf- 
fer's  Exodus,  before  quoted.  Kocherthal's  publicaticm  probably 
did  more  to  mislead  the  German  peasantry  than  any  other 
pamphlet  or  broadside  issued  by  friend  or  foe  during  the  first 
half  of  the  XVIII.  century. 

How  Kocherthal's  argument  was  answered  and  refuted 
by  the  London  pastors  will  appear  later  on. 

When  Kocherthal  reached  England  in  the  spring  of  1708 
with  what  was  left  of  his  party  it  consisted  of  some  41  souls — 
26  Calvinists  and  15  Lutherans.  Upon  his  arrival  he  pe- 
titioned the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  be  sent  to  one  of  the  plan- 
tations. No  notice,  however,  was  taken  of  his  petition,  nor 
was  any  hearing  vouchsafed,  until  the  three  Lutheran  pastors, 
Boehme,  Trebecco  and  Ruperti,  interceded  in  his  behalf  and 
pleaded  his  cause.  The  result  was  that  the  party  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Lord  Lovelace  as  Governor,  and  were  sent  with 
generous  provision  to  New  York. 

!>.  Jacobs  tells  us  how  the  influence  of  Kocherthal's 
pamphlet  and  example  continued  to  bear  fruit,  even  after  his 
departure.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  month  of  May,  1709,  alone, 
over  7000  poor  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  and  Swabia  land- 
ed in  LcMidon. 

The  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade  give  ample  testimony 
of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  the  influx  of  these  people  were 
causing  the  government.  In  this  dilemma  recourse  was  taken 
to  the  resident  Lutheran  pastors.  They  were  asked  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's **  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations"  to  attend 
the  Board. 

In  response,  pastor  Ruperti  went  before  the  Council,  stat- 
ed the  case  of  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  Palatines  in  London 
and  pleaded  their  cause. 

Two  days  later,  May  6,  1709,  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Secretary  of  State,  asking 
the  Board  to  make  full  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Palatines, 
with  directions  to  communicate  with  the  Lutheran  pastor  in 
the  Savoy. 
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Thus  day  after  day  for  weeks  and  months  we  find  the  two 
pastors,  Ruperti  and  Trebacco,  apepaling  and  interceding  for 
these  poor  stranded  emigrants,  until  at  last  ihe  congestion 
was  relieved,  and  new  homes  were  found  for  the  many  thou- 
sands. Some  went  to  Ireland.  The  majority,  however,  found 
their  way  to  America,  but  sad  to  relate  scores,  yea,  hundreds 
of  these  people  found  a  final  resting  place  in  the  Savoy  burial 
ground,  where  they  were  buried  in  a  Christian  manner,  as  an 
old  record  tells  us  **with  beautiful  hymns,  and  a  funeral  pane- 
gyric." 

The  first  persons  to  recognize  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  Kocherthal  pamphlet  were  the  three  German  re^dent  pas- 
tors at  London,  Boehme,  Trebecko  and  Ruperti,  who  were  aii 
graduates  and  strict  adherents  to  the  Halle  school.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  a  series  of  pamphlets  written  to  counteract  the 
baneful  effects  of  Kocherthal's  argument,  these  were  pub- 
lished, as  it  states,  **out  of  love  for  truth  and  patriotic  motives." 

The  first  of  these  brochures  was  an  earnest  warning 
against  the  fever  of  emigration  to  America,  by  Moritz  Will- 
helm  Hoen. 

Next  we  have  Rev.  Anton  Wilhelm  Boehme's  answer  to 
Kochertbal's  **Carolina." 

III.  The  sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  prayers,  to  be  used 
by  the  emigrants,  on  the  way  and  in  their  new  home  in  the 
western  world. 

IV.  /•  dissuasion  against  forsaking  the  English  crown. 

V.  and  VI.  Two  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
emigrants,  and  lastly,  an  extract  from  the  sermon  of  John 
Trebbecco,  delivered  to  the  emigrants  in  St.  Catharine's 
Church,  London.  January  20,  1710.  These  pamphlets  were 
also  bound  together  in  one  volume  under  the  general  title : 

"The  Canaan,  sought  for,  but  not  found,"  etc. 
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Later  we  have  another  devotional  work  by  pastor  Boehme, 
intended  as  a  special  admonition  to  the  Palatines  who  were 
scattered  throughout  the  various  colonies  in  America.  No 
copy  of  this  interesting  book  is  known  to  be  in  existence, 
which  undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  German 
settlers  in  America.    The  title  of  the  pamphlet  was: 

''Emtahnungs  Schreiben  an  die  zerstreuten  Pfalzer  und 
ubrige  Deutsche  in  Pennsyivanien,  New  York  und  Andere 
Amerikanische  Pratnnzen.** 

The  three  resident  pastors,  while  London  was  crowded 
with  these  hundreds  of  German  emigrants,  did  not  confine  their 
efforts,  by  .merely  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  and  tem- 
poral wants  of  these  poor  people,  but  also  took  into  considera- 
tion the  needs  of  the  youth.  Schools  were  established  by 
both  of  the  congregations  of  St.  James  and  the  Savoy,  wherein 
the  cliildren  were  regularly  catechized.  In  these  schools  all 
children  of  poor  parents  wer  taught  free.  Others  pay  a  nom- 
inal fee. 

The  Savoy  school  I  believe  was  afterwards  endowed  and 
for  a  time  subsidized  by  Queen  Charlotte,  and  assumed  quite 
a  position  among  the  educational  institutions  of  London, 
among  other  features  being  the  gratuitous  clothing  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  children  every  Christmas. 

Noteworthy  among  the  masters  of  the  Savoy  school  was 
Herr  Bitterman,  who  later  founded  the  Greenwich  Academy. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  17 14  a  change  came  over  the  pcJiti- 
cal  situation  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
whereby  the  Hanovarian  line  of  Georges  came  upon  the  throne 
of  England.  It  was  upon  September  iSthof  this  year  when  the 
first  George  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the  Insular  Kingdom. 

The  fact  that  the  new  king  was  a  German  Lutheran  of  the 
Halle  school  greatly  strengthened  the  influence  of  the  resident 
clergy.  The  king  although  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, retained  the  Lutheran  chapel  at  St.  James,  with  both 
Boehme  and  Ruperti  as  his  Court  chaplains.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  one  of  the  first  edicts  issued  by  King  George  I.  was  one 
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under  the  royal  signmanual  dated  November  19-30,  1714.  As 
to  how  the  services  were  to  be  conducted  at  the  'Xourt  chapel 
at  St.  James."  Whereby  it  is  ordered  that  no  changes  what- 
ever are  to  be  made  in  the  service,  but  they  are  to  be  continued 
as  heretofore  without  the  least  changes. 

(2)  That  also  the  Halle  Hymnbook  shall  continue  in  use 
now  as  heretofore,  as  it  has  always  been. 

This  latter  clause  is  especially  important  to  us  as  it  is  a 
proof  positive  of  the  strong  foothold  the  teachings  of  Francke 
and  his  co-laborators  on  the  Saale  had  found  at  so  early  a  day 
upon  English  soil  and  the  widespread  and  benign  influence  al- 
ready exerdsed  by  that  great  school  of  Lutheran  pietism. 

Rev.  Boehme,  about  this  time  translated  several  of  the 
elder  Francke's  writings  and  sermons  into  English,  thereby 
bringing  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Halle  fathers  still  more  promi- 
nently before  the  English  public. 

His  "First  Principles  of  Practical  Christianity,"  "The 
Duty  of  Reformation/'  *The  Doctrine  of  Godly  Sorrow,"  and 
''Plain  Directions  for  Reading  the  Holy  Bible  "  all  became 
virtual  text  books  for  the  different  tharity  schools  of  metrop- 
olis. 

Boehme,  in  addition  to  the  above,  published  at  different 
times  a  series  of  tracts,  under  the  following  titles : 

I.  The  Life  of  a  Christian,  considered  in  its  Preparation, 
Properties,  Cause,  and  End. 

II.  The  Doctrine  of  Illumination. 

III.  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

IV.  Spiritual  Improvement  of  Temporal  AiHictions. 

V.  The  faithful  Steward. 

VI.  The  Character  of  Christian  Love. 

VII.  Rules  of  a  charitable  Society,  &c. 

VIII.  The  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

IX.  The  Doctrine  of  Regeneration. 

X.  The  Character  of  a  Missionary. 

XI.  Of  Universal  Love,  and  of  the  Mischief  of  Parties. 

XII.  Of  the  Insufficiency  of  the  Reformation. 

These  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  a  collective  votume, 
viz: 
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Several  I  Discourses  and  Tracts|For  Promoting  the|Com- 
mon  Interests|of|True  Christianity!  By  Anthony  WiUiam 
Boehme,|Sometimes  Chaplain  to  His  late  Royal  Highness,; 
Prince  George  of  Denmark. [London  :|Printed  and  Sold  by  J. 
Downing,  in  Bartholomew-|Close  near  West  Smithfield,  1717.; 

Boehme's  greatest  work  undoubtedly  was  his  translations 
of  Artidfs  Wahres  Christenthunt  into  Latin  (1708)  and  English 
(17 1 2),  and  Arndfs  Paradis  Gartlein  into  English. 

Both  of  these  versions  went  through  several  editions,  a 
copy  of  the  second  English  edition,  in  three  volumes,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Ridgway  Library,  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title : 
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Of|True  Christianity|Four  Books.|Whercin  is  contained 
thejWhole  Oeconomy|of|God  towards  Man;|and  thejWhole 
Duty|of|Man  towards  God|Written  Originally  in  High-Dutch,( 
l^y  the  Most  Reverend|John  Arndt,  late  Superintendent-) Gen- 
eral of  Lunebourgh. I  Published  in  English  in  the  Year 
MDCCXIIrjNow  revised, |And  rendered  more  agreeable  to 
the  Original. |London:| Printed  and  Sold  by  Joseph  Downing, 
in    Bar-|tholomew-Qose  near  West-Smithfield,  1720.I 

Pastor  Boehme  did  more  than  any  other  persons  of  his 
time  to  disseminate  and  teach  orthodox  Lutheran  thought  and 
theology  among  the  educated  classes  of  England. 

Referring  to  this  effect  of  his  labors  he  states  in  his  preface 
to  the  second  English  edition  of  Amdfs  IVahres  Christenthum. 
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"The  effects  of  this  book  hath  produced  m  the  conversion 
•*o{  souls,  are  so  very  many  and  considerable,  that  to  give  an  ac- 
"count  of  'em  would  make  up  a  history  by  itself." 

As  a  curious  co-incidence  I  will  mention  the  fact  that  the 
book  depended  upon  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  so  largely 
sent  over  to  Pennsylvania  by  him,  to  convert  the  Quakers  and 
controvert  their  doctrine,  was  one  of  pietistical  import  "The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man."  The  similarity  of  the  title  pages  will 
be  noted. 

Then  again,  another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  influx  of 
wealthy  and  educated  Hanovarians  upon  the  accession  of  King 
George.  This  class  of  Germans  came  to  London  not  for  the 
purpose  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  and  glitter  of  the  Court, 
but  to  settle  there  and  practice  th^r  professions  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  British  public.  Among  their  number  we  find 
most  all  of  the  arts  and  sciences  represented.  As  this  distinct- 
ive class  were  almost  without  exception  strictly  Lutheran  of 
the  Pietistic  school  both  pastors  and  congregations  were  soon 
strengthened  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  special  rules  had  to 
be  promulgated  regulating  the  attendance  at  the  Court  chapel. 

Julius  Friedrich  Sachse. 

(to  bk  continued.) 


Article  IV. 

THE  GREEK  PREPOSITIONS  IN  THEIR  RELATION 
TO  BAPTISM. 

Part  II. 

The  four  prepositions  dnd,  ix,  im  and  6irip^  as  they  arc 
found  in  the  New  Testament  in  their  relation  to  the  subject  of 
Baptism,  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  a  former  article. 
There  still  remain  for  consideration  in  the  present  article  the 
two  prepositions  ^  and  ^(f. 

(HI)  'EN. 

The  preposition  ^v  governs  the  Dative  case  only,  and  is 
used  with  verbs  of  rest.  It  corresponds  with  the  Sanscrit, 
ina;  the  Latin,  in  with  the  Ablative;  and  the  English,  in. 
It  stands  between  ^(f  and  ^«c  Its  radical  signification  is  ''being 
or  remaining  within.**  It  has  two  general  meanings — pri- 
mary and  secondary.  The  former  meaning  is  *•  in,"  "  on/* 
*^at/'  remaining  within  a  certain  place.  In  this  significatioii, 
it  governs  the  local  Dative,  designating  the  place,  in,  by,  at, 
near  which  an  action  occurs.  The  latter  meaning  is  ''  with" 
or  **  by/*  expressive  of  agency  and  instrumentality.  In  this 
signification,  it  governs  the  Dative  of  instrument,  expressing 
the  relation  of  means  by  which  an  action  is  accomplished. 
Of  means  or  instrument ;  by  means  of;  with ;  through.  (Cent 
Die.  Def.  9). 

(i.)    "EN  IN  Its  Local  Relation. 

When  the  preposition  iy  refers  to  the  place  where  the 
baptismal  act  was  performed,  it  signifies  "  in,*'  "  at,**  "  near.** 
Buttmann  (Gr.  Gram.  p.  413)  says :  "  ^  stands  in  answer  to 
the  question  where,  and  signifies  "  'm"r  often  also  "  by,*' ''  at/' 
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"  among/'  Kiihner  {Gr,  Gram.  p.  425)  says  :  "  It  denotes 
I)  in  a  local  relation  ;  (a)  the  being  in,  inclosed  in,  sur- 
rounded by,  used  with  reference  to  place,  clothing,  persons/* 
Donnegan  {Lexicon)  says :  "  With  subst.  of  Place,  *  in,'  as 
existing  in,  abiding  in  a  house,  a  city—'  on,' '  upon,'  as  on 
a  mountain,  a  throne,  horseback ;  'at'  any  place,  proximity 
only  is  meant, '  at'  or  *  near'  to  any  place/' 

The  significance  of  the  preposition  in  its  local  rela- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  places  of  John's 
baptisms :  "  All  the  region  round  about  Jordan  were  bap- 
tized of  John  in  Jordan  {iv  np  "lopSdvuy*  Matthew  3:  6. 
"John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  (^v  r^f  iprj/iif})."  Mark 
1:4.  "  These  things  were  done  in  Bethabara  {iv  Brjeafiapa) 
beyond  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing,"  John  i :  28. 
"John  also  was  baptizing  in  iEnon  (iv  "At)fm)  near  to  Salim, 
because  there  was  much  water  there/'  John  3 :  23.  In  these 
passages  the  preposition  ^v  points  to  the  place  where  the  Bap- 
tisms occurred.  It  is  not  controlled  by  panriZw,  It  signifies 
where  John  the  Baptist  was  and  what  he  was  doing.  It  was 
"  near"  the  Jordan,  "  in"  the  Wilderness,  "  at"  Bethabara, 
"  at"  iEnon,  near  to  Salim,  where  John  was  baptizing.  Mat- 
thew 3  :  6  (Rev.  Ver.)  and  Mark  i  :  5  say  "baptized  in  the 
river  Jordan."  'Ev  norafnp,  which  is  found  in  Homer,  (Iliad.  18  : 
521  and  Odyss.  5  :  466)  is  translated  by  Donnegan,  Liddell 
and  Scott,  "  at"  "  near"  or  "  by"  the  river.  The  Hebrew  lexi- 
cographer, Gesenius,  says  that  iv  ^lopddvii^  xal  iv  irorafi^  are 
properly  expressed  by  ad  lordanem  et  ad  fluvium,  "  at  the 
Jordan"  and  "at  the  river."  ndXtv  kv  "EuSitvipi:6vTip (Herod,  i : 
76)  "  a  city  on  the  Euxine  Sea"  (Gary's  trans.),  and  ndXtv 
'EXXi^vlda  iv  Tip  "EuS€ivip7c6vTip(Xen.  Anab.  4 :  8,  22),  "  a  Grecian 
city  on  the  Pontus  Euxine/'  Prof.  Harrison  {Gr.  Prep.  p. 
243)  in  commenting  on  these  says  :  "  The  phrase  iv  'Eu^€(v^ 
n6)fTip  and  such  like  are  not  to  be  understood  literally  as 
meaning  "in,"  "  within"  the  Euxine  Sea ;  but  as  descriptive 
generally  of  the  circumstances  of  an  action  or  object  as  re- 
gards to  its  place,  and  so  as  to  embrace  also  the  adjoining 
region  as  well  as  the  place  itself."    The  phrases  evidently 
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mean  that  a  person  may  be  "  at"  the  Jordan,  "  at"  the  river 
and  "  on"  the  Euxine  Sea,  without  being  "  in"  them.  "  A 
city"  evidently  was  not  in  them.  The  Septuagint  renders  1st 
Kings  15:  13:  "Burnt  it  (^v)  "  by"  (Auth.  Ver.)  "at"  (Rev. 
Ver.)  the  brook  Kidron,"  and  ist.  Kings  17:3:  "  Hide  thy- 
self by  (iy)  the  brook  Cherith."  Stephen  Addison  (Reasons 
for  In/.  Bap.  p.  33)  says :  "  It  has  been  remarked  that  iv  is 
more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament  rendered 
"  atr    "  At  (^v)  the  passover,"  etc.  (John  2 :  23). 

It  has  been  argued  that  John  selected  iEnon  as  a  place 
of  Baptism  because  of  the  "much  water"  {Tz^XXa  Z^axa)  in  which 
to  immerse  his  followers.  If  the  "  much  water"  at  Mxvovk 
points  to  the  mode  of  his  Baptism,  what  indicated  it  "  in  the 
wilderness,"  where  there  was  no  water  ?  If  he  went  to  iCnon 
to  dip  his  disciples  into  "  much  water,"  what  induced  him  to 
go  to  Bethabara  to  baptize,  where  the  water  was  not  so  plen->> 
tiful  ?  The  "  many  waters"  or  "  springs"  at  iEnon  was  only 
an  accident  belonging  to  the  locality  of  John's  ministry,  and 
did  not  depend  upon  his  Baptism  "  into  repentance."  After 
John  was  beheaded,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Jordans  and  the 
iEnons  in  relation  to  Baptism. 

(2.)     "EN  IN  Its  Causal  Relation. 

Prof.  Harrison  {Gr,  Prep.  p.  246)  says :  "  The  Latin  in 
and  the  Greek  iy*  are  not  confined  to  marking  the  relative 
position  of*  within'  with  regard  to  space  and  time  merely,  but 
have  this  office  with  reference  to  any  condition  or  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  may  invest  a  person  or  action."    The  usage 
of  ^  with  the  Dative  of  instrument  is  very  frequent  in  the 
New  Testament.    In  the  Classic  Greek  it  is  less  frequently 
used,  but  universally  acknowledged.     Homer  (Iliad.  24 ;  38) 
'E¥  -Kopi  x^iiiv — "  to  burn   with  fire ;"  'E^  dstrfnp  d^aat  (Ibid.  5  : 
386,  Odyss.  •  12 :  54),  etc. — "  to  bind  with  a  chain  ;"  and  fre- 
quently in  Homer :    'Ev  ^epffl  XafieJv — **  to  take  with  the  hand ;" 
strictly,  to  grasp  it  so  that  it  is  in  the  hand  ;  and  so  in  almost 
all  cases  the  original  signification  is  traced ;  to  put  in  the  fire 
and  bum,  in  fetters  and  bind;  thus  'Ev  o^OaXfiot^  6pdv  (Iliad.  1 1 
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J87;  Soph.  Antig.  764;Eurip.  Orest  ioi8,  etc.)~'to  sec 
with  hia  tyes**  i.  e.  take  the  object  in  with  the  eyes.  (Lid- 
dell  and  Scott).  "Ablativum  exprimit»  Matthew  iii,  11 
fhwrlfm  h  Sdan  baptizo  aqua,  coll.  Luc.  iii,  i6 ;  Matthew  v,  13 ; 
Ibid,  vii,  2 ;  Rom.  x,  9 ;  Ephes.  i,  3 ;  Seq.  Nehem.  ix,  4 ;  voce 
magna;  Job  xviii,  8;  Jerem.  xiv,  12, etc."  (Schleusneri  Z/x 
in  N^.  Test.).  Applied  to  persons  viewed  as  instrumental 
agents  from  both  the  Classic  and  Hellenistic  Greek,  Jelf 
{Greek  Gram.  3d  edition,  i86i)  gives  examples  of  i^i  Herod. 
9 :  48 ;  iv  6/irv  if/ftOadiifi^v — "  we  have  been  deceived  by  you.'* 
Thucyd.  7:8;  So  Gr.  Test  Matthew  ix,  34 :  •*  He  casteth 
out  devils  by  (^v)  the  prince  of  devils;  "  Acts  17  :  31 :  **  He 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  (iv)  that  man  whom 
he  hath  ordained ;"  Heb.  i :  1,2:  God,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  paist  unto  the  Others  by 
(iv)  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  times  spoken  unto  us  by 
{iy)  bis  Son." 

The  instrumental  use  of  this  preposition  is  not  rare  in 
the  New  Testament.  Several  hundred  times  it  is  rendered 
"  with"  and  "  by/'  where  the  means  by  which  a  thing  is  done 
is  referred  to.  '*  But  I  say  unto  you  swear  not  at  all ;  neither 
by  {iv)  heaven,  nor  by  {^v)  the  earth ;  nor  by  (iv)  thy  head." 
(Matthew  5  :  34-36).  "  For  David  himself  said  by  (^)  the 
Holy  Spirit"  (Mark  12 :  36).  And  he  came  by  (^)  the  Spirit 
into  the  temple"  (Luke  2 :  27).  "  By  (hi)  this  shall  all  mea 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples"  (John  13:3$).  "  But  ye  shall 
be  baptized  with  (iy)  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence ' 
(Acts  1 :  5).  "  Being  now  justified  by  (h)  his  blood"  (Rom. 
5 ;  9).  **  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  (^)  a  rod  or  with  (iy) 
love  and  the  spirit  of  meekness  ?  (i  Cor.  4:21.).  "  And  she 
brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with 
(h)  a  rod  of  iron"  (Rev.  12:5).  Dale  {Johan.  Bap.  p.  196) 
says :  "  '^v  in  the  sense  "  with,"  " by"  "through"  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  Septuagint,  Apocr3q)ha  and  New 
Testament" 

In  the  Septuagint  is  a  good  example :  "  Hath  God  at* 
wkytA  to  go  and  take  Him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
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nation  by  (^v)  temptations,  by  (^v)  signs,  by  {iv)  wonders,  by 
(^v)  war,  by  (iv)  a  mighty  hand,  by  (^>)  a  stretched  out  arm,  and 
by  (^v)  great  terrors,"  etc.  (Deut.  4 :  34).  Dr.  Campbell,  of 
Aberdeen  (Vol.  4.  Gospels,  p.  128),  says  :  "  I  should  not  lay 
much  stress  on  the  preposition  ^v,  which  answering  to  the 
Hebrew  Beth  may  denote  "  with"  as  well  as  "  in."  Gesenius 
{Hebr,  Lex)  gives  the  *'  second  meaning  to  Beth  as  "  with," 
noting  an  instrument,  concomitance  or  aid,  as  "  with  the 
sword,"  "  with  much  people"  (Num.  20 :  20)  etc. 

When  it  does  not  refer  to  the  place  where  the  Baptism 
was  performed,  iv  denotes  the  agency  (symbol),  which  is 
water,  and  agent  (efficient)  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Every 
Baptism  must  have  a  baptizing  agency.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  Christian  Baptism  is  a  thorough  change  of  condition. 
To  effect  this  change  there  must  be  an  agency  or  instrument. 
"I  indeed  baptize  you  with  (^j^)  water  into  (^«9)  repentance ; 
but  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,  He  shall  baptize  you  with  {iv)  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  (Matthew  3:11;  Mark  I  :  8; 
Luke  3  :  16 ;  John  i :  33)  The  best  authorities,  grammatical 
and  lexical,  such  as  Buttmann,  Harrison,  Kiihner,  Schleusner, 
Winer,  Liddell  and  Scott,  assert  that  iv  is  used  in  a  causal 
sense  to  express  the  means  by  which  a  thing  is  done. 

The  instrumental  Dative  with  the  preposition  iv  is  less 
frequently  used  in  the  Classic,  than  in  the  Hellenistic  Greek. 
The  Classic  writers  mostly  use  the  cases  without  the  preposi- 
tions, and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  them  with 
the  prepositions.  Fairbairn  {Herm,  Man,  p.  38)  says  :  "  The 
more  frequent  use  of  prepositions  to  mark  relations  indicated 
in  Classic  Greek  by  cases  is  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the 
New  Testament."  Winer  (p.  36)  says :  "  A  predilection  for 
prepositions  where  Greeks  employ  cases  alone  is  especially 
noticeable."  In  its  relation  to  fianrKtu  Matthew  and  John 
generally  use  the  Hebraistic  phrase  ^v  udaTt,  and  Mark  and 
Luke  the  Classic,  udaTi,  The  usage  of  the  preposition 
with  the  Dative  is  never  omitted  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
agent ;  but  when  the  agent  is  water,  it  is  often  indicated  by 
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the  nude  Dative.  "For  John  indeed  baptized  with  water  (Ucri); 
but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (iv  Uwtbfiatt  *i^V) 
(Acts  1 :  5.).  The  presence  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
Baptism  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  Baptism  was  "  in" 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  Article  IX.,  Schwabach  Ar- 
ticles on  which  the  Doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession are  based,  Luther  says :  "  We  baptize  fnit  wasser" 

(IV)  Erz 

Anglo-Saxon,  in — /^  (two  words);  Latin,  in  with  the 
Accusative ;  English,  into. 

This  preposition  governs  the  Accusative  case  only,  and 
its  radical  signification  is  direction  towards,  motion  to,  into. 
It  is  a  modified  form  of,  and  denotes  similar  relations  of  posi- 
tion as  are  expressed  by  iv ;  but  always  in  the  direction  of 
whithen  It  is  used  of  motion  into  the  interior  of  an  object 
In  its  local  relation  this  preposition  denotes  the  goal,  limit  or 
point  to  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  directed — "  in"  "  ad" 
ut  motum  ad  locum  denotet.  (Schleusner);  and  in  lis 
causal  relation,  it  denotes  the  effect  aimed  at — ^the  design  of 
the  action — "  Causam  finalem  indigitat"  (Rosenmuller.).  (a) 
Of  motion  or  direction  inward :  after  such  verbs  as  go,  come, 
run,  fly,  flee,  fall,  bring,  lead,  throw,  put,  look,  show,  etc. 
(b)  Of  change  of  condition :  after  such  verbs  as  pass,  grow, 
change,  convert,  transmute,  etc.    (Cent  Die.). 

Formerly  it  was  common  for  interpreters  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  to  give  the  primary  meaning  of  iy  to 
iti.  Liddell  and  Scott  say :  "  Some  hold  iv  is  put  for  it^  with 
verbs  of  motion,  and  ^t^  for  iv  with  verbs  which  express  rest 
in  a  place ;  but  in  such  cases  the  construction  is  pregnant 
since  both  the  motion  to  and  the  consequent  position  in  the 
place  is  supplied."  Schleusner  {Lex.  in  Nov.  Test.)  says : 
"  Ut  significet  motum  in  loco  et  ponatur  pro  ^v."  Bloomfield 
(on  Eph.  3:19)  says :  "  Bt^  is  put  for  iv,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  frequent  in  Scripture." 

Such  a  substitution  may  occur  in  Classic  Greek  poetiy, 
but  not  in  Hellenistic  Greek  (New  Testament)  prose.    The 
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inspired  Aposties  nowhere  substituted  the  one  prepotitioki  for 
the  other,  but  uninspired  interpreters  of  their  language  at 
times  did.  The  difTerence  of  meaning  between  these  prepo- 
sitions is  now  well  known  to  be  so  marked  and  of  such  vital 
importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that 
thb  sort  of  translation  is  generally  abandoned.  Winer  {Gr. 
Gram.  p.  417)  says :  "  It  is  altogether  improbable  that,  in 
clearly  conceived)  doctrinal  statements,  the  Apostles  would 
have  employed  Iv  for  it^  or  ii9  for  ^,  so  as  to  perplex  the 
reader." 

The  mistake  in  the  text  of  our  English  (Auth.  Ver.) 
Bible,  Matthew  28 :  19 :  "  Baptizing  them  in  (it^)  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  comes 
through  the  inaccurate  renderings  of  Cyprian  (Ep.  73  :  5)  and 
of  the  Vulgate  Bible,  which  translate  the  preposition  by  tbt 
Latin  "  in"  with  the  Ablative  and  not  "  in"  with  the  Accu- 
sative, as  TertuUian  (De  Bapt.  c.  1 3)  gives  it  Whatever  may 
^  the  defects  and  inconsistencies,  which  mark  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  revisers  of  the  Revised  Version  of  our  Bible  were 
generally  speaking  consistent  in  translating  this  prqx>sitton. 
However,  they  retain  "  unto  repentance"  in  Matthew  3:11; 
**  in  Jordan,"  in  Mark  1:9;''  unto  remission  of  sins,"  in  Luke 
3:3;  and  Acts  2  :  38 ;  "  unto  Moses,"  in  I  Cor.  10 :  2.  Widi 
these  exceptions,  they  uniformly  render  ii^  *'  into"  following 
fimxTtCot.  It  is  a  pity  they  did  not  preserve  the  uniformity  in 
all  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  The  power  of 
the  verb  always  fixes  a  specific  and  permanent  meaning  to 
the  preposition.  Hence,  following  fiafcrt^at^  and  being  under 
its  controlling  influence,  the  preposition  always  means  "  into.'* 
'-^BaicT\Utv  it^  is  to  baptize  "  into  repentance ;"  "  into  remis- 
sion of  sins ;"  "  into  Moses ;"  "  into  Christ ;"  *'  into  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

'£t^  relates  to  the  object  towards  which  Baptism  brings 
its  subject,  whilst  iv  relates  to  the  agency  by  which  the  bap- 
tismal act  occurs.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  from  the 
significance  of  these  two  prepositions,  that  the  phraseology 
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of  the  New  Testament  respecting  Baptism  is  to  baptize  with 
(iv)  water  into  (it^)  Christ 

Prof.  Wilson  {On  Baptism,  p.  341)  says :  "  The  rendering 
of  ii9  after  fiairrtZot  or  any  of  its  derivatives  by  '  for/  we  con- 
sider wholly  unauthorized.    The  correct  translation  is  'into.'  " 

Dean  Alford  (Lange's  Matth,,  p.  558  note)  says :  "  It  is 
unfortunate  that  our  English  Bibles  do  not  give  us  the  force 
of  this  ^«^  It  should  be  "  into,"  as  in  Gal.  3 :  27,  wherever 
the  expression  is  used."  Wordsworth  (Ibid)  says :  '^19 
means  not  "  in,"  but  "into."  Buttmann  {Gr,  Gram,  p.  413) 
says :  "  Signifies  '  into,*  often  also  '  to,'  *  toward.*  '*  Hadley 
{Gr.  Gram,  p.  244)  says  :  "  Into,"  "  to,"  properly  to  a  position 
in  something — (Lat.  "  in*'  with  the  ace).  Parkhurst  {Lixican) 
says :  "  Baptized  (not  *  unto'  as  our  English  version  has  it, 
but)  into  Moses,  i.  e.  into  the  covenant,  etc. ;  into  Christ." 

There  is  no  occasion  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  telic 
use  of  this  preposition,  as  "  in,"  "  unto,"  "  for,"  "  concerning," 
"  against,"  "  in  order  to,"  "in  respect  to,"  etc.  These  mean- 
ings are  not  due  to  the  preposition.  According  to  Prof. 
Harrison  {Gr,  Prep,  p.  210)  they  are  "  really  due  to  the  Ac- 
cusative case,  or  to  the  character  of  the  action,  which  h^ 
qualifies."  Does  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament 
justify  such  a  diversity  in  the  translation  of  this  preposition  ? 
The  following  sixteen  passages  are  noted  in  which  this  prep- 
osition in  its  causal  relation  with  Baptism  occurs  :  "  I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  (^«9)  repentance"  (Matthew  3 : 
1 1) ;  "  Go  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  (^«9)  the  name 
of  the  Father,  etc."  (Matthew  28 :  19);  "  John  did  baptize  in 
the  wilderness,  and  preach  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  {iti) 
the  remission  of  sins."  (Mark  1:4);  "  Jesus  came  from  Naza- 
reth of  Galilee  and  was  baptized  of  John  in  {lii)  Jordan." 
(Mark  1:9);  "And  he  came  into  {iii)  all  the  country  about 
Jordan  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  (^p)  the  re- 
mission of  sins."  (Luke  3 :  3);  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  (^ep)  the  remission 
of  sins."  (Acts  2 :  38) ;  "  Only  they  were  baptized  in  (^«9)  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus;"  (Acts   8:  16);  " Unto  (^«p)  what 
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then  were  ye  baptized  ?"  (Acts  19:3);  "  And  they  said  unto 
{iii)  John's  baptism ;"  "  So  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
{iii)  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  {iti)  his  death,  therefore 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  {iii)  death."  (Rom. 
6 :  3,  4) ;  "  Were  ye  baptized  in  {lii)  the  name  of  Paul  ?"  (i 
Cor.  1:13);"  Lest  any  should  say  that  I  had  baptized  in 
(^C9)  mine  own  name."  (i  Cor.  i:  15);  "Were  all  baptized 
unto(^f9)  Moses."  (i  Cor.  10:  2);  "  For  by  one  spirit  are  we 
all  baptized  into  (^f 9)  one  body."  (i  Cor.  12:  13);  "For  as 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  (lii)  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ."  (Gal.  3 :  27). 

In  these  sixteen  passages,  the  Revised  Version  uses  three 
varieties  of  interpretation  of  the  same  preposition — ^two 
varieties  in  one  passage — giving  the  meaning  of  "  into"  to 
ten,  "  unto"  to  five,  and  "  in"  to  one.  A  more  accurate  ren- 
dering of  the  preposition  in  all  of  the  passages  would  be 
"  into,"  except  the  "one,"  which  would  be  best  rendered  "  to," 
because  it  does  not  depend  upon  fiaTtTtZof,  but  upon  ^X0ev,  a 
a  verb  of  motion. 

In  a  local  sense,  following  verbs  of  motion,  the  preposi- 
tion itf  means  "  to"  or  "  at."  Among  Classic  Greek  authors 
when  this  preposition  was  construed  with  verbs  of  rest,  the 
idea  of  motion,  either  expressed  or  understood,  was  included. 
Buttmann  {Gr.  Gram,  p.  414)  says:  "  When  it^  is  put  with 
verbs  of  rest,  the  idea  of  previous  motion  must  be  supplied." 
In  this  sense  the  rendering  of  the  preposition  in  Acts  8 :  40 
is  to  be  explained.  "  Philip  was  found  at  (^e?)  Azotus."  The 
explanation  is  :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  of  verse  39,  who 
"  caught  away  Philip,"  conducted  (a  verb  of  motion  under- 
stood and  mentally  supplied)  him  to  Azotus.  This  is  the 
principle  of  breviloquence,  a  laconic  mode  of  address,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Greek  language  and  people.  "  Go  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam."  (John  9  :  7.).  In  this  sentence  are  a  verb 
of  motion  and  a  verb  of  rest.  The  preposition  properly  be- 
longs to  the  verb  of  motion ;  "  Go  to  {its)  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
wash  {viipaty  "  And  at  night  he  went  out  and  abode  in  the 
mount"     (Luke  21 :  37.).     Here  also  are  two  verbs  express- 
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iog  motion  and  rest  The  preposition  should  be  construed 
with  the  verb  of  motion  kStpx6tisvo^ — ^"  going  out"  Hence 
the  sentence  would  read :  "  Going  out  at  night  to  {k^)  the 
mount,  he  abode."  The  passage  in  Mark  i :  9,  has  occa- 
sioned much  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  :  "J^^*** 
came  from  Nazareth,  of  Galilee,  and  was  baptized  of 
John  in  (^«ff)  Jordan."  Schleusncr  {Lexicon  Nov.  Test) 
explains :  "*i?fff  r6v  ^lopddviiv  pro  hf  Ttf  ^[opdoiri^^^  Rosen- 
muUer  (Scholia  Nov,  Test  in  loco.)  says  :  "  Quidam  ic?  hie 
positum  esse  pro  ^v ,"  etc. — (certainly  the  preposition  here  is 
put  for  ^v.).  Rosenmuller  interprets :  "  He  came  to  the 
Jordan,  in  order  that  he  might  be  baptized."  The  preposi- 
tion, as  Rosenmuller  has  it,  should  be  construed  with  ^i^tv — 
the  verb  of  motion,  and  not  with  ipoKriaer^,  Hence  by  a 
transposition  of  words  we  would  read :  Jesus  came  {^Idtv) 
from^  Nazareth,  of  Galilee,  to  {iisi)  the  Jordan  and  was  bap- 
tized (xa}  ifianriffdrj)  of  John. 

Following  verbs  of  motion  in  many  passages  this  preposi- 
tion means  "  to."  "  Wise  men  from  the  east"  "  came  to" 
(jtapcYivovTo  Ui)  Jerusalem."  (Matthew  2:1).  "Jesus  again 
groaning  in  himself  cometh  to  (e/o;^*^««  ^'^)  the  grave."  (John 
1 1 :  38).  "  Peter,  therefore,  went  forth,  and  that  other  disci- 
ple and  "  came  to"  {rjpx^^'^^^  ^'0  ^^  sepulcher,  and  the  other 
disciple  did  out-run  Peter,  and  "  came  first  to  {^Xdev  npwnt^ 
ktf)  the  sepulcher."  (John  20 :  3,  4.).  **  And  they  both  went 
down  into  the  water"  {xarifiriffoy  it^  t6  udtop)  (Acts  8 :  38).  If 
this  last  sentence  constitutes  the  Eunuch's  Baptism,  (which  it 
does  not),  then  Philip  was  also  baptized  by  this  act  What  is 
said  of  the  one  is  said  of  the  other,  for  it  is  said  :  "  They 
both  went  down  into  the  water."  It  can  just  as  well  be  ren- 
dered, however,  that "  they  both  went  down  to  the  water ;" 
for  the  preposition  is  entirely  controlled  by  {xarifiriaav)  sl  verb 
of  motion. 

David  B.  Floyd. 
Maryland^  September  10, 1902. 


Article  V. 

THE  REFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Reformation  though  it  was  preceded  by  intellectual, 
economic  and  scientific  movements,  though  accompanied  by 
political,  social  and  moral  changes,  though  followed  by  ef- 
fects penetrating  every  sphere  of  life,  yet  was  through  and 
through  a  religious  movement.  Bom  in  the  needs  of  a  sin^e 
human  soul  that  voiced  the  needs  of  countless  other  souls  it 
assured  men  of  the  sweet  certitude  of  forgiveness  before  God ; 
taming  from  priest  and  prelate  it  guided  men  with  courageous, 
unfaltering  step  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  sole  seat  of  au- 
thority in  religion ;  disburdening  from  the  unbearable  load  ot 
works  of  merit  it  eased  and  pacified  the  conscience  by  put- 
ting the  ground  of  justification  in  faith  alone ;  taking  the  Word 
of  God  from  exclusive  circles  and  strange  tongues  it  gave  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  instructed  them  how  to  use  it 
and  told  them,  with  the  truth  before  them,  they  were  responsi- 
ble for  their  own  salvation.  With  the  rubbish  of  centuries 
cleared  away  the  world  once  more  could  see  Jesus ;  with  the 
falsehoods  of  tradition  purged  from  the  stream  of  history  the 
trttth  of  the  gospel  could  go  on  in  unhindered  growth ;  witli 
the  fetish  of  hierarchy  sufficiently  shattered  the  nations  were 
free,  if  they  choose,  to  develop  under  the  expansive  force  of 
Christian  freedom. 

It  was  God's  work  to  produce  this  momentous  change  in 
htmian  events;  His  instruments  were  a  brilliant  galaxy  of 
gifted  men  the  head  and  heart  and  front  of  whom  was  Luther ; 
its  restflts  reshaped  the  world,  still  are  in  the  world,  and  will 
ever  remain  to  influence  all  thought  and  activity. 

Among  these  results  was  educational  reform.  Education 
is  the  child  and  handmaid  of  religion.  Modem  education  is 
a  new  birth  of  the  Reformation.    It  was  necessitated  by  the 
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Reformation,  received  from  it  its  spirit,  its  genius,  its  hopes 
and  its  ideals.  It  stands  or  falls  with  the  truth  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. When  once  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  word  of  man  to  the  Word  of  God.  froni  a  self- 
erected  hierarchy  to  divinely  given  Scriptures;  when  the  right 
of  their  private  interpretation  was  maintained ;  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  g^ve  the  Bible  to  the  masses  and  with  the  giving  to 
make  provision  for  an  education  without  which  the  gift 
would  be  in  vain.  To  g^ve  the  people  the  Bible  it  followed 
that  the  people  must  be  taught  to  read ;  to  hold  them  responsi- 
ble for  the  use  of  it  they  must  needs  be  rightly  educated ;  not 
a  few,  but  all.  Hence  arose  by  a  natural  and  necessary  step 
the  need  of  a  universal  education.  The  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation demanded  it  as  a  logical  consequence.  That  Pro- 
testantism recognizes  this  is  shown  by  the  superiority  of  its 
education  to  that  of  Romanism ;  that  Lutheranism  appreciates 
it  is  proved  by  its  prominence  within  Protestantism. 

Among  the  Reformers  the  man  to  see  the  needs  of  the  sit- 
uation quickly  and  clearly  was  Luther.  Education  was  in  a 
sad  state,  it  was  confined  to  the  few,  its  methods  were  bad,  its 
results  were  poor.  Luther  perceived  that  if  the  Reformation 
were  to  succeed  and  its  fruitage  be  preserved  education  must 
be  reformed  as  well  as  religion.  He  went  early  to  work.  He 
appealed  to  his  country  to  establish  schools  for  the  young. 
He  laid  down  the  principles  which  to-day  are  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged as  the  fundamentals  of  all  sound  true  education. 

Modem  education  has  several  well  defined  principles  with- 
out which  it  would  soon  retrograde  to  the  imperfections  and 
exclusions  of  the  past.  To  begin  with  it  must  have  a  free 
scope  of  enquiry.  The  intellect  must  be  unhindered  in  its 
movements,  unimpeded  in  its  upward  struggles  toward  the 
truth.  The  mind  of  man  must  be  free  to'think  as  it  will,  must 
investigate  and  examine  to  its  full  content  with  no  human  au- 
thority to  set  the  bounds  and  say :  Thus  far  and  no  farther!  Ir 
is  a  principle  that  may  be  accompanied  with  excesses  at  times ; 
its  pathway  may  run  along  the  precipices  of  thought ;  it  may 
even  plunge  some  into  the  abyss ;  worst  of  all  it  may  cloak  the 
hypocrite;  but  still  it  is  the  only  principle  which  harmonizes 
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with  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  and  makes  modern  edu- 
cation possible. 

The  Reformation  brought  forth  this  principle  by  making 
it  a  common  possession  and  giving  it  as  a  certain  definite  her- 
itage to  after  ages.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  never  existed  be- 
fore, for  the  human  spirit  ever  strives  to  be  free  in  thinking 
and  in  working  despite  the  limitations  set  by  earth-bom  au- 
thority, yet  it  only  appeared  in  narrow  circles  or  became  only 
furtively  manifest  in  single  soaring  intellects.  The  Refor- 
mation made  it  necessary  and  gave  it  to  the  world  of  men. 
The  whole  force  of  Luther's  life  especially  emphasized  the 
principle.  He  feared  no  man,  nor  set  of  men.  He  recognized 
no  barrier  to  thought  except  divine  truth.  In  whatever  direc- 
tion his  thoughts  turned  he  was  independent.  His  was  one 
of  those  original  powerful  beings,  a  storehouse  of  limitless 
light,  life  and  energy  which  nothing  could  hold  down,  hedge 
in,  or  blockade.  He  must  move.  He  must  be  free.  Priest 
or  prince  could  not  stop  him;  pope  or  king  could  set  no 
bounds.  Germany  was  filled  with  the  movement  of  his  spirit. 
Europe  resounded  with  the  noise  of  the  conflict  he  waged  for 
truth,  reality,  freedom. 

This  appears  in  numberless  incidents.  In  an  age  when 
most  all  learning  felt  the  sway  of  the  Humanists  to  speak  as 
he  did,  and  most  beautifully  too,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
natural  sciences  shows  the  untrammeled  movement  of  his 
mind.  Though  his  genius  was  theological  rather  than  philo- 
sophical he  saw  and  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  scholastic 
method  and  protested  against  its  barren  results.  He  has  been 
criticized  for  his  condemnation  of  Aristotle.  It  was  in  his 
earlier  years  that  he  made  his  attacks  on  that  great  master  of 
form.  The  attacks  too  were  against  the  abuses  to  which 
Aristotle's  system  was  subjected  at  the  hands  of  teachers 
rather  than  against  his  system  itself.  Moreover,  he  later  on 
admitted  his  error  of  judgment.  But  be  that  as  it  may  the 
fact  that  he  ventured  at  all  to  assail  one  whose  name  was  re- 
vered almost  as  a  divinity  in  both  philosophical  and  theological 
circles  is  evidence  that  he  was  unhindered  in  his  thinking. 

However,    what    Luther    said    concerning    the    natural 
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sdtnctB  znd  Aristotle's  system  is  only  a  slight  indication  of 
his  mental  freedom.  His  decisive^  immovable  stand  for  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  against  the  claim 
of  the  Roman  Church  that  the  individual  must  bend  his  own 
fauth  and  understanding  to  the  decrees  of  the  hierarchy  did  more 
to  promote  and  foster  the  principle  of  free  enquiry  in  educa- 
tion than  an3rthing  else  in  modem  times.  The  principle  may 
exist  and  be  applied  independently  of  religion,  but  it  is  only 
when  rdigion,  ever  ruling  over  the  heart  and  brain  of  man, 
sets^^  the  seal  of  its  approval  upon  it  that  it  receives  almost 
universal  recognition.  The  principle,  too,  cropped  out  in  the 
revival  of  learning;  it  was  stimulated  by  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  discovery  of  new  lands,  the  growth  of  industry,  the 
spread  of  commerce,  but  it  could  only  reach  the  world  at  large, 
affect  the  entire  body  of  men,  and  support  itself  from  falling 
back  into  the  empty  paganism  of  ancient  learning  by  the  Re- 
formation's proclamation  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in- 
dividual interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  in  salvation.  Luther,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Reformation,  with  its  new  born  freedom  for  man, 
appearing  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  and  entering  into  com- 
bat with  the  representatives  of  authority,  tyranny,  ancient 
fraud,  falsehood  and  unreality,  gave  such  support  and  forward 
bound  to  the  liberty  of  the  human  spirit  that  the  nations  could 
no  longer  be  held  back  from  appropriating  it  and  developing 
in  that  beneficent  Christian  life  whose  constant  aid  and  ser- 
vant should  be  freedom  of  education,  and  whose  lofty  goal 
should  be  that  sweet  and  sacred  modem  hope— democracy  and 
brotherhood.  To  use  the  words  of  Carlyle:  "The  Diet  of 
Worms,  Luther's  appearance  there  on  the  17th  of  April,  1521, 
may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  scene  in  modem  European 
history,  the  point  indeed  from  which  the  whole  subsequent  his- 
tory of  civilization  takes  its  rise.  ...  It  is  «the  greatest 
movement  in  the  modem  history  of  men,  English  Puritanism, 
Englsmd  and  its  Pariiaments,  Americas  and  vast  work  of 
these  two  centuries ;  French  Revolution,  Europe  and  its  work 
everywhere  at  present :  the  germ  of  it  all  lay  there :  had  Luther 
in  that  moment  done  other,  it  had  all  been  otherwise  I" 
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Presenl  day*  education  is  thus  indebted  to  the  Reforma- 
i  (or  its  kading  principle  of  the  freedom  of  enquiry.  It  is 
as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit oC  happiness.  It  is  indeed  a  precious  inheritance.  There 
OMist  ever  be  freedom  of  enquiry.  We  fear  no  investigation. 
It  cat>  never  harm  the  truth ;  truth  is  God's.  While  the  sane 
mind  will  ever  recoil  from  the  conclusions  of  reckless  anbelief 
and  materaUsm  and  put  the  ban  of  its  displeasure  upon  tha^  dis- 
semblance which  holds  private  judgments  contrary  to  pubti- 
caUy  accepted  and  attested  formulas  of  truth  it  yet  must  ever 
stand  by  the  principle  of  freedom  of  enquiry  in  education ;  for 
once  lost  or  ignored,  the  world  would  speedily  drift  back  to  that 
barren  and  unhappy  age  when  man-made  authority  sent  forth 
decree  after  decree  to  fetter  the  noblest  activities  of  the  hmnaii 
intellect. 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  modem  education  is  that 
it  mmst  be  universal  in  its  embrace.  This  no  one  dreams 
of  questioning.  It  is  a  possession  as  common  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  is  usually  known  as  {mblic  school  education,  and 
the  recognition  of  its  necessity  and  validity  finds  frequent  ex- 
pressioR  in  compulsory  laws.  The  principle  is,  indeed,  axiom- 
atic in  this  country,  where  ''an  instructed  and  enlightened  pop- 
ulation is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  democratic  institutions 
and  to  their  effective  operation.''  Some  patriotic  but  poorly 
informed  writers  imagine  that  universal  education  is  a  purely 
American  product,  and  that  the  first  attempts  at  realizing  it 
are  to  be  sought  in  certain  legislative  acts  of  colonial  Massa* 
chusetts.  But  for  its  appearance  in  the  nuxlem  world  we 
nrrast  again  go  back  to  the  Reformation.  The  main  principle 
o£  the  Reformation — a  free  Bible  and  individual  responsibility — 
made  it  necessary  that  not  a  few,  but  all,  should  receive  a  pri- 
mary education.  Luther  saw  this  at  once.  In  the  ardor  witll 
which  he  felt  its  necessity,  in  the  vigor  with  which  he  advocated 
it»,  in  the  splendid  fruits  which  have  come  from  his  words,  the 
true  father  of  modem  universal  education  is  Luther.  He 
spoke  eloquently  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Several  quotations 
wiO  show  the  way  he  reasoned  and  the  power  of  it.  Here  is 
one  which  should  put  to  shame  our  penny-wise  statesmen 
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who  begrudge  every  appropriation  to  education  on  the  pitiful 
plea  of  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  vote  without  blushing 
for  immense  sums  for  material  improvements.  "Every  city," 
he  said,  "is  subjected  to  great  expense  every  year  for  the  con- 
struction of  streets,  for  fortifying  its  ramparts,  and  for  buying 
arms  and  equipping  soldiers.  Why  should  it  not  spend  an 
equal  sum  for  the  support  of  one  or  two  schoolmasters?  The 
prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  depend  upon  its  natural  riches, 
on  the  solidity  of  its  walls,  on  the  elegance  of  its  mansions, 
and  on  the  abundance  of  arms  in  its  arsenals ;  but  the  safety 
and  strength  of  a  city  reside  above  all  in  a  good  education 
which  furnishes  it  with  instructed,  reasonable,  honorable  and 
well-trained  citizens."  That  sounds  almost  as  though  he  had 
been  writing  a  special  article  on  the  necessity  of  education  for 
the  welfare  of  our  own  Republic. 

Several  things  are  noteworthy  about  Luther's  plea  for 
universal  education.  There  is  the  fact — remarkable  in  his  day 
— that  he  advocated  education  not  merely  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  but  also  from  a  social  and  humanitarian  stand- 
point. Luther  was  led  into  education  from  the  necessities  of 
the  Reformation.  Above  all  else  he  was  a  religious  educator, 
but  he  also  saw  and  advocated  its  necessity  from  the  social 
side.  In  this  materalisitic  age,  when  so  many  avaricious  pa- 
rents look  upon  their  children  as  a  source  of  profit  and  long 
for  the  day  when  they  can  take  them  from  school  and  put  them 
to  work,  Luther's  words  make  refreshing  reading.  He  write*? 
thus:  "Were  there  neither  soul,  heaven  nor  hell,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  have  schools  for  the  sake  of  affairs  here 
below,  as  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  plainly  shows. 
The  world  has  need  of  educated  men  and  women,  to  the  end 
that  the  men  may  govern  the  country  properly,  and  the  women 
may  properly  bring  up  their  children,  care  for  their  domestics, 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  their  households." 

Another  fact — equally  remarkable  for  his  day — is  that  he 
will  have  education  compulsory.  He  will  leave  no  room  for 
shiftless,  incompetent  and  unnatural  parents  to  ruin  the  future 
of  their  children  and  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  -state.  The 
chief  argument  against  compulsion  in  education  is  the  dema- 
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gogic  contention  of  personal  liberty.  Personal  liberty  has 
been  foolishly  urged  in  apology  for  numerous  sore  spots  in  the 
body  politic,  but  it  never  has  been  urged  more  foolishly,  wick- 
edly, and  destructively  than  as  an  argument  against  compul- 
sion in  education.  Luther  says  on  this  point :  "It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  authorities  are  bound  to  force  their  subjects  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  ...  If  they  can  oblige  their 
able-bodied  subjects  to  carry  the  lance  and  fire  arm,  to  mount 
the  ramparts,  and  to  do  complete  military  service,  for  a  much 
better  reason  may  they  and  ought  they  to  force  their  subjects 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  for  here  it  is  the  question  of  a 
much  more  terrible  war  against  the  devil." 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  this  age,  and  especially  this  land, 
which  depends  more  than  any  other  for  the  stability  of  its  in- 
stitutions upon  a  complete  and  thorough  popular  education,  is 
indebted  to  the  Reformation  for  this  great  truth.  Luther  set 
it  forth  strongly,  Luther  first  put  it  into  actual  practice,  Luther 
emphasized  the  fact  forever  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  an  ex- 
clusive circle  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  be  highly  educated 
and  constitute  a  gilded  aristocracy,  but  that  every  one,  no 
matter  what  his  condition  or  sex,  must  be  nurtured  and  taught 
to  think  aright.  This  is  the  world's  social  redemption.  The 
world  has  always  had  schools  and  elaborate  educational  sys- 
tems, had  them  in  plenty  in  distant  antiquity,  but  they  were 
only  for  the  favorites  of  birth  and  wealth.  Experience  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  such  systems  are  an  ignominious 
failure.  They  are  powerless  for  permanent  improvement  in 
social  and  religious  conditions.  The  highly  educated  few, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  heroes,  have  done  about  all  that  is 
possible  for  them  to  do  for  the  world.  Advancement  in  the  fu- 
ture must  come  through  the  uplifting  of  the  people.  Not  the 
magnificent  exertions  of  the  gifted  strong  man,  but  the  mighty 
unity  of  strength  arising  from  the  moderate  abilities  of  the 
thousands  will  solve  our  weighty  problems  and  make  mankind 
richer  and  better.  The  common  people  established  Christiani- 
ty in  Its  beginning,  the  common  people  are  the  preserving  ele- 
ment of  society  to-day,  the  common  people  will  yet  do  all 
that  can  be  done  for  this  tempest-tossed,  sin-cursed  world ;  the 
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common  people's  education  consequently  is  where  the  great- 
est stress  of  the  future  must  be  laid.  Not  a  profounder  educa- 
tion of  the  few,  but  a  better  education  of  the  many,  is  the  need 
of  the  hour.  Universal  education  is  the  world's  social  salva- 
tion, if  it  has  a  social  salvation.  Universal  education  is  the 
product  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  thought  which  sprung 
full  and  strong  from  the  brain  of  the  Monk  of  Wittenbet^g,  the 
thought  for  which  succeeding  ages  will  remain  in  deepest  debt 
to  his  inspiring  genius. 

A  third  definite  principle  of  modern  education  is  that  it  mnst 
have  a  spiritual  basis.  All  will  not  assent  to  this  as  heartily  as 
to  the  first  two  mentioned.  Very  few  however  would  deny  it  al- 
together. Able  thinkers  in  all  ages  have  recognized  that  the 
heart  must  be  trained  as  well  as  the  brain ;  for,  after  all,  heart 
forces,  and  not  brain  power,  rule  this  world.  Plutarch  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  antiquity  when  he  said :  "A  city  might  sooner 
be  built  without  any  ground  to  fix  it  on  than  a  commonwealth 
be  constituted  without  religion."  Even  with  the  ancient£ 
some  sort  of  religion  was  necessary.  To-day  ft  is  a  pleasure 
to  note  that  more  and  more  even  purely  secular  educators  arc 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  making  provision  in  educa- 
tion for  religious  instruction. 

This  principle  cannot  be  claimed  exclusively  for  the  Re- 
formation, but  certainly  it  must  be  granted  that  it  was  con- 
sidered essential  by  the  Reformers.  Luther  warmly  urged  the 
social  necessity  of  education;  nevertheless,  with  him  it  was 
most  of  all  an  instrument  to  assist  in  grasping  Christian  truth. 
He  said  in  this  respect:  "In  my  judgment  there  is  no  other 
outward  offense  which  in  the  sight  of  God  so  heavily  burdens 
the  world  and  deserves  such  heavy  punishment  as  the  neglect 
to  educate  the  children."  Never  have  stronger  words  been 
penned  than  his  in  behalf  of  religious  education  as  the  only 
means  to  produce  the  best  men  for  church  and  state.  Many 
quotations  from  him  might  be  made  to  show  how  strongly  he 
emphasized  the  fact  that  all  true  education  must  forever  be 
based  on  religion. 

Herein  the  Reformation  is  also  a  guide  to  modem  educa- 
tion.     Facts  there  are,  in  only  too  great  abundance,  which 
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speak  strongly,  yes,  speak  with  a  threat,  against  our  negligence 
in  religious  instruction.  Popular  education  without  the  Bibk 
is  not  producing  the  most  satisfactory  results.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has  recently  expressed  profound 
disappointment  that  a  widely  diffused  popular  education  should 
not  produce  better  fruit.  If  the  results  were  what  they  should 
be,  he  thinks,  there  should  be  less  drinking  and  gambling,  less 
crimes  of  violence,  fewer  strikes  and  other  disturbances.  Pres- 
ident Eliot  sees  only  what  every  one  can  see  whose  eyes  are 
open.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  criminals  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries, the  multiplication  of  suicides,  murders,  divorces,  the 
prevailing  corruption  in  city  governments,  the  deeping  of 
moral  and  religious  apathy,  the  materialistic  hardening  from 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  power  and  wealth  point  in  a  very  em- 
phatic manner  to  the  fact  that  the  mere  education  of  the  head 
is  not  sufficient ;  point  in  the  most  alarming  manner  to  the  fact 
that  we  must  give  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  a  more  prominent 
place  in  our  system  of  training  the  country's  young.  Noth- 
ing else  will  produce  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  problem  which  occupies  thoughtful  minds  is:  How 
can  this  be  done?  What  plan,  what  method,  will  work 
with  the  least  friction?  We  can  not  look  to  the  home,  for  pa- 
rents each  year  seem  to  feel  less  responsibility.  The  Sunday 
school  does  something,  but  one  hour  fifty-two  times  a  year  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  work.  Shall  we  turn  to  the  public 
schools  and  demand  that  they  shall  teach  religion?  Judging 
from  some  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  national  meetings 
of  educational  associations  during  the  past  year  many  of  our 
educators  are  inclined  toward  such  a  solution.  But  this  would 
never  solve  the  problem.  To  read  the  Bible  a  moment  or  two 
in  the  morning  amounts  to  nothing.  To  study  it  as  literature 
is  a  degradation  of  the  Book  as  the  Word  of  God  Moreover, 
we  cannot  trust  the  state  to  teach  religion ;  neither  is  it  within 
the  province  of  the  state,  for  the  constitution  forbids.  Noth- 
ing remains,  but  for  the  churches  to  take  up  the  problem.  Re 
ligion  is  their  work.  To  teach  it  is  their  God-given  duty. 
They  must  take  up  the  task,  and,  if  needs  be,  establish  schods 
wbereiii,  not  secular  branches,  but  Christian  doctrines,  shall 
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be  taught,  and  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  systematically 
studied.  In  this  our  Lutheran  Church  can  be  of  great  service. 
From  the  days  of  the  Reformation  our  Church  has  possessed 
the  spirit  and  the  genius  of  religious  education.  We  can  be 
a  pioneer.  We  can  stir  up  others  to  a  keen  consciousness  of 
the  burning  necessity .  resting  upon  the  Church.  With  our 
gifts  and  advantages  we  can  bear  an  honorable  share  in  a  true 
solution  of  the  weighty  problem. 

In  this  presentation  we  have  claimed  much  for  the  Re- 
formation as  the  source  and  inspiration  of  what  is  best  in  our 
modern  education.  We  have  paid  high  tribute  to  Luther's 
genius  as  an  educator.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  Lu- 
theran lands  for  education  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  presenta- 
tion, t^rotestantism  in  general  far  outstrips  Romanism  in  the 
education  of  its  people,  while  among  Protestants  Lutherans 
occupy  the  foremost  place.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  is  less  than  that  of  England  and 
Scotland.  In  this  country,  according  to  the  census  reports 
just  issued,  2.000,000  voters,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  Iceland,  where  every  man,  woman 
and  child  is  Lutheran,  every  man,  woman  and  child  can  read 
and  write.  We  can  make  this  claim  for  our  Church  without  a 
sacrifice  of  modesty.  But  Luther  and  the  Reformation  are 
almost  five  centuries  in  the  past,  and  the  splendid  educational 
results  produced  in  our  Church  belong  to  lands  beyond  the 
sea.  If  we  are  tempted  to  yield  to  self-complacency  in  the 
contemplation  of  our  achievements  we  are  rudely  shocked  out 
of  it  when  we  consider  the  state  of  education  in  the  very  oldest 
parts  of  our  Church  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Whatevci* 
satisfaction  we  may  derive  from  ^'contemplating  our  own  vir- 
ues  in  the  mirror  of  history,"  however  much  pride  we  may 
take  in  pointing  to  the  greatness  of  our  universities  and  the 
splendor  of  our  scholarship  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
we  still  must  confess  that  in  the  department  of  college  work 
at  least  the  state  of  affairs  is  not  the  most  satisfactory.  What 
we  have  achieved  in  bygone  days  for  education,  what  we  are 
at  present  in  other  lands,  should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  we  are  behind  other  Protestant  bodies. 
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There  are  reasons  why  this  is  so.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  exhaust  so  much  of  our  energy  and  resources  in  the  so- 
lution of  perplexing  problems  that  little  has  remained  over  for 
education.  Our  people  coming  to  a  new  and  strange  land 
were  compelled  to  struggle,  ofttimes  bitterly,  to  win  even  a 
modest  home.  Strong  schools,  founded  and  endowed  by 
wealthy  men,  on  every  side  of  them,  overshadowel  our  humble 
institutions  and  obscured  the  necessity  of  independent  educa- 
tion. Collegiate  education  has  ever  been  a  difficult  field  for 
our  Church.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  what  we  have  accom- 
plished is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  and  persistency  of  our  Lu- 
theran love  of  education.  Among  the  Scandinavians  and 
Germans  of  the  West  good  work  has  been  done.  Scarcely  had 
these  people  landed  and  began  to  throw  up  their  huts  on  prai- 
rie and  plain  when  they  also  made  provision  for  education. 
To-day  out  of  forty-seven  colleges  credited  to  Lutherans  in 
this  country  thirty-two  belong  to  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians of  the  West.  Their  enterprise,  sacrifice  and  devotion 
arc  admirable. 

But  while  we  may  cheerfully  bring  this  meed  of  praise  for 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  yet   when 
we  take  a  survey  of  the  state  collegiate  education,  especially 
among  the  Lutherans  of  the  East,  we  cannot  help  but  see  that 
it  is  not  what  we  would  like  to  have  it,  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
There  is  no  reason  to-day  why  this  should  be  so.     We  are 
amply  able  to  maintain  well-equipped  colleges  which  in  their 
spheres  of  work  shall  be  the  equals  of  any  in  the  land.      We 
should  arouse  ourselves  to  the  work.     There  is  no  more  im- 
portant duty  resting  upon  our  Church.    The  priceless  heritage 
we  have  received  from  Luther  and  the  Reformation  should  not 
be  lost  by  sloth,  indifference,  or  self-complacency.    The  in- 
spiring achievements  of  Lutherans  in  other  lands  should  stir 
us  up  to  zeal,  devotion  and  sacrifice.    We  should  sharpen  our 
Lutheran  consciousness  and  increase  our  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  institutions.     We  should  better  our  equipments, 
train,  as  a  special  order,  scientific  and  enthusiastic  teachers, 
and  endow  our  professors'  chairs,  so  that  the  men  who  sit  in 
them  will  be  enabled  to  do  their  work  on  a  little  more  than  the 
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crust  of  bread  they  now  receive.  We  should  send  our  sons 
and  daughters  to  Lutheran  schools.  Lutheran  colleges  are 
for  Lutheran  students;  and  Lutheran  students  should  be  for 
Lutheran  colleges.  The  excuse  of  other  institutions  being 
close  by,  of  our  own  being  poorly  equipped,  or  not  having 
modem  improvements,  or  not  furnishing  a  desirable  type  of 
social  life,  or  not  even  being  up  to  the  standard — these  and 
the  like  excuses  which  one  is  constantly  and  painfully  com- 
pelled to  hear  should  not  deter  us  from  doing  our  manifest 
duty.  If  Lutherans  do  not  support  their  own  colleges,  who 
will  support  them?  College  education  is  a  vital  matter.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  proficiency  of  our  church.  We 
should  rally  around  our  colleges  and  make  them  what  they  ought 
to  be,  what  we  would  like  to  see  them — doing  undergraduate 
work  as  thoroughly  as  any  in  the  land.  The  heritage  of  the 
past,  the  achievements  of  our  brethren  in  the  faith  beyond  the 
sea,  the  necessities  and  demands  of  our  own  environment,  alike 
should  animate  our  church  to  take  up  the  college  question  with 
earnestness,  and  with  earnestness  press  it  to  a  happy  solution. 

F.  W.  Klingensmith. 
Utica,  New  York,  October,  1^02, 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE    RIGHT    OF   FREEDOM    OF    INQUIRY    AiiD 
DISCUSSION  IN  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Personally  the  editor  of  this  Review  believes  in  perfect 
freedom  of  discussion.  It  is  not  only  fair,  but  wise,  to  accord 
every  possible  side  of  an  inquiry  or  controversy  the  fullest 
right,  both  of  searching  out  and  also  of  stating  its  positions. 
It  is  also  wise  to  encourage  men  of  earnest  mind,  but  of  unset- 
tled conviction,  to  the  fullest  possible  investigation  of  the 
whole  field  before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  This  right  should 
be  allowed  with  particular  fullness  in  the  case  of  one  who  is 
an  antagonist.  The  writer  believes  in  giving  the  other  man  an 
opportunity  to  think  and  say  in  full  what  he  has  to  say,  no 
matter  how  far  he  may  be  from  one's  self  in  an  intellectual  po- 
sition. He  accords  not  merely  the  theologian,  but  the  scient- 
ist, the  heretic,  the  infidel,  the  free  thinker,  yea,  the  Devil  him- 
self, the  same  right  to  a  truthful  statement  of  his  position,  that 
he  possesses  himself.* 

There  are  many  reasons  why  truth  should  be  willing  to 
meet  error  in  the  open  field.  In  the  first  place  the  Golden 
Rule  of  Christianity  teaches  us  that  we  should  be  willing  to 
accord  such  fairness  even  to  error.  In  the  second  place  our 
strong  reliance  on  the  inherent  power  of  the  truth  itself  in- 
vites to  such  fairness.  There  is  a  strong  inner  conviction  in 
the  man  who  clings  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  that  truth 
is  stronger  than  error.  It  is  this  conviction  that  makes  mar- 
gin lo  doing,  bowerer,  it  is  well  to  realise  that  one  is  very  much  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  case  of  an  argament  with  the  Devil  and  his  followers.  To  cope  with 
minds  that  are  actually  without  principle,  and  are  simply  **  arrayed  in  the  garments 
of  light,"  and  who  will  stoop  to  take  unfaur  advantage  of  a  truthful  and  honest 
advocate,  whose  moral  principles  restrain,  limit  and  confine  him  in  a  way  that  is 
often  a  great  restriction  on  effective  warfare,  is  the  unpleasant  but  not  infrequent 
tee  of  many  a  follower  of  Him  who  had  to  dispute  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
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tyrs.  To  the  Christian  the  basis  of  this  conviction  lies  in  the 
promise  given  by  the  Son  of  God — "My  Word  shall  not  pass 
away."  Such  a  powerful  faith  can  afford  open  and  equal  terms 
to  any  antagonist.  Then  there  is  a  third  reason  for  allowing 
the  fullest  openness  of  discussion.  As  old  Ben  Johnson  said, 
"the  dignity  of  truth  is  lost  with  much  protecting."  Truth  it- 
self is  straightforward.  Milton  tells  us,  "the  very  essence  of 
truth  is  plainness  and  brightness."  To  be  afraid  then  of  per- 
mitting the  antagonist  to  come  out  of  his  lanes  of  darkness  and 
crookedness  and  face  us  in  the  open  is  at  the  very  outstart 
a  sign  of  faltering  and  a  lack  of  conviction  as  to  the  strength 
of  our  own  case  on  our  own  part.  Give  error  a  full  chance  to 
air  itself,  and  it  will  almost  invariably  unfold  before  your  eye 
the  vulnerable  spot  wherein  it  may  be  successfully  attacked. 

Moreover,  history  shows  that  one  of  the  laws  of  the  best 
and  swiftest  progress  of  truth  is  by  way  of  reaction  from  error. 
The  movement  of  any  true  doctrine's  development  is  not 
straight,  but  zigzag.  After  a  period  of  shining  forth,  clouds 
of  antagonism  arise  and  obscure  it  for  a  time ;  only  to  drive  it 
to  a  more  desperate  struggle  in  which  it  emerges  triumphant. 
Still,  again,  errors  themselves  generally  contain  some  aspects 
of  truth,  which  are  unfolded  as  wheat  among  the  growing  tares, 
and  which  could  not  be  garnered  if  freedom  of  growth  were 
not  allowed. 

Finally,  the  necessity  of  an  honest  mind  to  feel  itself  free 
to  pursue  the  quest  of  truth  regardless  of  practical  conse- 
quences, demands  recognition. 

Charity,  then,  openness  and  fairness,  confidence  in  the 
strong  position  that  truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  further- 
more, the  great  fact  that  truth  only  lives  and  grows  strong  in 
the  human  mind  by  a  continuous  conflict  with  and  vanquishing 
of  error,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  needs  to  be  carried  away  into  a 
comer  and  have  stone  walls  built  round  about  it,  it  loses  both 
its  prestige  and  its  vitality,  cause  us  to  say  that  there  should  be 
perfect  freedom  of  discussion  for  every  mind. 

But  the  question  has  another  side.  Truth  is  one,  and 
error  is  manifold.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  only  one  health 
but  there  are  a  thousand  diseases.    So  for  every  truth  which 
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God  has  revealed,  there  are  a  thousand  errcM^,  heresies,  fanat- 
icisms, plausibilities,  glosses,  counterfeits  and  reactions  of 
error.  Sanitary  restrictions  are  a  good  thing  in  infected  dis- 
tricts. As  a  general  principle,  we  all  believe  that  truth  will 
ultimately  prevail ;  but  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  tares,  poison, 
pestilence,  and  the  false  in  general  is  far  more  prolific,  and 
causes  enormous  waste,  energy  and  harm,  before  it  is  finally 
overtaken  and  crushed.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  some- 
where said  that  truth  gets  well  if  she  is  run  over  by  a  loco- 
motive while  errcM-  dies  of  lockjaw  if  she  scratches  her  finger. 
But  this  is  not  true.  The  reckless  abandon,  the  brazen  pugna- 
ciousness,  the  bold  defiance,  the  stiff  and  unyielding  spirit  of  er- 
ror, are  in  evidence  on  all  sides.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  Whole 
life  of  error  to  ruin  and  attack,  and  it  does  so  recklessly.  Give 
error  an  equal  chance  with  truth,  therefore,  and  unless  you 
are  on  your  guard,  and  are  equally  well  matched  in  weapons, 
even  though  you  may  have  the  better  side,  nevertheless  error  may 
gain  the  triumph.  Error  often  knows  how  to  present  a  good 
advocacy  of  a  bad  position ;  while  truth  must  often  suffer  from 
a  weak  and  clumsy  defense  made  by  those  who  profess  her 
cause. 

Thjs  leads  us  to  another  aspect  of  the  discussion.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed,  particularly  in  the  intellectual  courts  of  a  Ger- 
man University,  and  also  in  our  own  American  atmosphere,  that 
free  discussion  is  all  that  is  needed  to  clear  away  the  clouds 
and  to  arrive  at  a  vision  of  the  truth.  Free  tolerance  for  all 
experimentation  will  lead  to  the  right  goal.  This  may  be  so,  and 
it  may  not  be.  Discussion  on  wrong  premises  will  inevitably 
and  forever  yield  wrong  conclusions.  Again,  discussion  by 
means  of  wrong  methods  will  inevitably  bring  on  confusion. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  multitude  of  scientists  and  inves- 
tigators to  carry  on  a  discussion  for  centuries  and  centuries, 
and  to  raise  such  an  intellectual  turmoil  that  the  very  arches 
of  Heaven  would  ring  with  wonder,  and  yet  not  arrive  any 
nearer  the  solution  of  the  truth  than  they  were  when  they 
began.  Certain  gjeat  problems  of  philosophy  and  life  are  an 
excellent  witness  to  this  statement. 

The  progressive  scholar  to-day  cries  out  "turn  on  the 
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light,  and  the  truth  will  appear."  This  is  so  only  at  times. 
Very  often  the  light  is  itself  a  medium  that  imparts  a  deceptive 
air  to  the  object  to  be  examined ;  sometimes  the  position  and 
adjustment  of  the  light  are  altogether  wrong ;  sometimes  the 
man  who  does  the  turning  on  fails  to  secure  the  proper  focus. 
The  fact  is,  as  a  general  principle,  that  this  matter  of  turning 
on  the  light  has  more  chances  of  going  wrong  than  of  going 
right.  We  are  fully  confident  that  here  is  one  of  the  mis- 
taken promises  of  modem  scholarship.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to 
note  how  every  man  who  possesses  some  knowledge  and  in- 
spiration of  a  subject  feels  himself  fitted  and  committed  to 
go  on  the  toilsome  and  often  technical  search  for  truth,  and 
how  with  large  multitudes  of  scholars  against  him,  and  with  an 
utter  lack  of  agreement  between  himself  and  the  investigators 
in  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  he  promulgates  a  new 
doctrine  or  discovery,  whicTi  very  probably  some  one  in  tlic 
past  ages  of  the  world  has  already  heralded  and  held  before 
him,  as  the  solution  of  the  intellectual  difficulty  which  has  hith- 
erto puzzled  all  the  connoisseurs  in  the  kingdom  of  truth. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  in  our  day  for  thought  which  lives 
and  moves,  which  takes  new  departures  and  proceeds  toward 
new  ends.  There  is  an  antipathy  toward  forms  of  religious 
thought  which  are  already  fixed  by  the  great  discussions  of 
the  past.  The  sympathies  of  the  age  are  with  those  who  see 
in  theology  a  process  akin  to  evolution  in  nature,  and  who 
believe  that  movement  in  advancing  thought,  in  accordance 
with  intellectual  law,  betokens  health  and  vitality  in  religion; 
and  that  such  movement  is  promoted  by  the  conflict  of  forces 
within  itself.  Now  we  ourselves  believe  that  there  is  progress 
by  means  of  conflict  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  clash  of  contrary  opinions,  if 
they  are  brought  into  intelligent  contact,  will  either  diminish 
or  increase  the  extent  of  a  difference  and  may  promote  a  more 
thorough  arrival  at  the  truth,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  free- 
dom of  the  atmosphere  of  our  present  age  is  far  more  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  the  truth  than  the  suppression  of 
inquiry  which  has  been  so  predominant  in  some  of  the  ages  of 
the  past.    But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  sum  total  of  energy 
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in  the  possession  of  any  single  scholar,  or  generation,  or 
church,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  it  to  spend  its  strength  on 
continual  conflict  of  opinion.  Unless  there  is  sufficient  posi- 
tive power  in  reserve  to  come  into  play  after  the  wasteful  using 
up  of  energies  in  conflict,  instead  of  healthy  and  steady  growtli, 
there  will  be  a  period  of  exhaustion  and  stagnation.  In  other 
words  such  a  neutral  and  open  court  freedom,  as  many  of  our 
modem  journals  in  theology,  science  and  philosophy  exhibit 
and  demand,  where  extreme  antagonists  appear  each  to  dis- 
play their  own  vagaries  for  a  few  moments  and  then  are  hustled 
off  the  scene  to  make  way  for  the  next  intellectual  encountei 
on  the  program,  is  simpley  preparatory  to  and  conducive  to  a 
period  of  universal  bathos. and  scepticism. 

The  proper  attitude  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  discussion  in  the  investigation  of  truth  is  an  im- 
portant problem.  Extreme  opinions  on  both  sides  are  de- 
fended by  scholars  nominally  or  really  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  These  opinions  are  at  times  an  unconscious  resultant 
of  the  personal  intellectual  nature  of  the  scholar  who  holds 
them.  On  the  one  hand  he  may  take  them  in  defence  of  an 
attitude  of  inactivity  with  reference  to  the  theological  problems 
of  the  age,  or  on  the  other  hand  in  defence  of  a  position  of 
such  unfettered  license  as  the  principles  and  attitude  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  do  not  permit. 

Martin  Luther  himself  was  certainly  the  great  apostle  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  private  judgment.  After  the  discus- 
sion at  Leipsig  he  affirmed  without  hesitation  that  the  grea^ 
councils  of  the  Church  may  err  and  have  already  often  erred 
He  avows :  "I  believe  that  I  am  a  christian  theologian,  and 
that  I  live  in  the  kingdom  of  truth ;  wherefore,  I  desire  to  be 
free  and  to  be  so  made  active  by  the  authority  of  no  councils 
or  power,  nor  university,  nor  pontifex,  that  I  may  not  confi- 
dentially confess  whatsover  I  may  see  to  be  true."  He  cites 
the  saying  of  Panoramantans  that  a  single  christian  deserves 
more  confidence  than  a  Pope  or  council,  if  he  have  better 
proofs :  and  boldly  asks :  "Why  may  I  not  dare  to  try  whether 
^  alone  may  not  be  able  to  show  better  authority  than  a  coun- 
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cU?"  He  bt  lieves  that  every  individual  "should  rather  rely  upon 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  decisions  of  the  Church."  We 
"should  rather  believe  a  layman  who  has  the  Scriptures  than 
Pope  and  council  without  the  Scriptures." 

In  attempting  to  free  the  believer  from  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  authority  of  the  church,  Luther  claims  for  the  former  a 
freedom  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  over  against  the 
absolute  authority  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church.  He  loosens 
himself  from  the  exegetical  bondage  of  Augustine  and  sets  up 
an  independent  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  gave  phililogy 
its  rightful  place  and  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  church's 
accepted  canon  of  Scripture  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Macca-  ^ 
bees,  not  only  calling  outward  authorities  into  question  bur 
directing  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  writing  in  dispute  as 
requiring  examination.  In  his  conflict  with  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  he  employs  criticism  on 
the  epistle  of  James.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  he  relies  on  the 
consensus  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  in  justification  of  his  attack. 
He  says  that  it  is  the  usual  way  of  his  antagonists  to  tear  out 
one  piece  of  the  text  of  Scripture  and  then  turn  their  horns 
against  all  the  rest.  The  ultimate  ground  of  his  criticism  here 
is  the  law  that  each  separate  passage  must  be  interpreted  only 
in  its  connection  with  all  the  rest.  He  wrote  to  Spalatin,  ad- 
monishing him  to  reverent  study  of  the  Scriptures:  "There 
is  no  master  of  definite  words  except  the  very  author  of  the 
Word  itself ;  just  as  he  says :  that  they  shall  all  be  taught  of 
God."  Again  he  wrote  Spalatin,  "You  see  how  the  words  of 
the  Gospel  explain  this,  and  have  their  own  glosses,  so  that 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  other  and  human  words  be  mixed 
with  them." 

In  the  province  of  Scripture,  the  first  limitation  to  full 
freedom  of  inquiry,  which  every  Lutheran  must  accept,  is  that 
which  bars  out  the  natural  reason  as  such.  If  we  are  Luth- 
erans, we  believe  that  the  natural  mind  is  clouded.  We  must 
believethatpurescienceassuch,  while  it  may  take  hold  of  and 
interpret  the  earthly  facts  of  Scripture,  is  by  no  means  a  reli- 
able guide.  The  unregenerate  intellect  is  not  merely  subject 
to  prejudices  and  corruption  which  render  its  insight  unfavor- 
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able,  but  on  many  spiritual  points  it  is  unconsciously  and  total- 
ly blind.  Ihe  natural  intellect  "does  not  possess  the  power, 
without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  ftdfilling  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  or  spiritual  righteousness;  for  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  which  are  of  the  spirit  of  God : 
but  this  is  accomplished  in  the  heart,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
received  through  the  Word.  The  same  is  declared  by  Augus- 
tine in  so  many  words :  'We  confess  that  all  men  have  a  free 
will,  which  possesses  the  judgment  of  reason  by  which  they 
cannot  indeed,  without  the  definite  aid  either  begin  or  certainly 
accomplish  what  is  becoming  in  things  relating  to  God/-' 
(Augsburg  Confession,  Article  XVI H).  The  old  Adam  is  an 
intellectual  deceiver.  One  can  take  it  for  granted  that  Pela- 
gianism  is  more  popular  and  pleasant,  and  more  commenda- 
tory and  reasonable  to  his  scientific  sense,  than  is  original  sin. 
One  can  also  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will,  perhaps  quite 
unconsciously,  prefer  to  defend  and  espouse  the  cause  of  Uni- 
versalism  rather  than  that  of  eternal  doom.  One  can  be  quite 
sure  that  he  will  be  relieved  if  he  comes  upon  what  he  consid- 
ers to  be  sound  arguments  for  leaving  the  miraculous,  particu- 
larly such  miracles  as  those  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Resurrection,  out  of  the  text  of  Scripture.  The  old 
Adam,  however  clear  and  impartial  a  scientist  he  may  be, 
certainly  has  his  prejudices  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the 
critidsm  of  Scripture.  The  Lutheran  Church  condemns  him, 
and  limits  freedom  of  inquiry  on  this  account. 

Do  not  suppose  that  we  are  going  further  than  Luther 
in  making  this  statement.  Luther  recognized  no  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  outside  of  Christ.  For  himself,  he  would  have 
utterly  abhorred  any  suggestion  of  free  thought  which  would 
have  led  him  into  antagonism  with  Christ.  His  attitude  to- 
ward the  Jews,  and  even  that  toward  the  Anabaptists,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  his  position  toward  such  individualism  of  judg- 
ment as  claims  private  liberty  as  a  natural  right,  outside  of  the 
treedom  wherewith  we  are  made  free  in  Christ.  How  Luther 
would  have  expressed  himself  in  a  modern  discussion  with  the 
present  scborfs  of  Biblical  critics  is  not  difficult  to  see.  They 
are  tearing  to  pieces  what  the  Pope  was  burying,  and  what  was 
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too  dear  to  him  to  allow  him  to  permit  either  to  touch.  He 
certainly  would  not  have  accorded  the  right  of  modem  private 
inquiry  in  the  Christian  Church  to  those  who  live  professedly 
under  the  wing  of  the  Church,  nevertheless  are  injuring  the 
foundations  of  Christianity.  We  may  question  how  he  would 
have  dealt  with  the  rights  of  infidels.  One  thing  is  sure,  that 
his  sympathy  with  Humanism  did  not  extend  far  in  this  direc- 
tion.   It  was,  in  fact,  just  at  this  point  that  he  made  the  break. 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt  on  this  point.  Luther's  great 
treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Christian  is  a  total  ignoring  of 
the  liberty  and  rights  which  we  may  enjoy  by  nature.  His 
position  is  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had 
made  him  free,  and  not  to  be  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage  of  the  natural  man.  His  first  great  point  is  that  by 
faith  the  Christian  is  a  free  lord  over  all  things  and  subject  to 
none ;  his  second  great  point  is  that  by  love  he  is  a  servant  to 
all  things  and  a  subject  to  everyone.  The  full,  perfect  and  glo- 
rious liberty  which  the  Christian  enjoys  and  which  exalts  him 
above  all  laws  is  the  freedom  given  him  by  his  redemption  from 
the  curse  of  sin  and  law.  A  Christian  of  this  kind  may  and 
should  form  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  the  truth,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  themselves  plain  to  the 
understanding  of  all. 

It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  Luther  is  a  "Protestant,"  and 
accords  freedom  to  the  Christian  mind.  The  individualism 
which  is  advocated  to-day  by  nearly  all  writers  who  claim  the 
privilege  of  discussing  the  Scriptures  is  indeed  a  corollary  to 
Protestantism.  It  is  a  formal  constituent  and  consequence  of  the 
Protestant  system.  But  instead  of  glorifying  it,  and  entrenching 
themselves  behind  it,  as  a  multitude  of  diverging  and  contra- 
dictory theologians  do,  it  should  be  considered  one  of  our 
greatest  weaknesses,  and  a  discredit  to  Protestantism  as  a 
whole.  This  is  the  one  effective  argument  which  Romanism 
can  use  against  us.  Much  of  such  individualism  is  crude, 
speculative,  hasty,  rash  in  rushing  into  print,  fanatical,  stirring 
froth,  foam  and  dregs.  This  extreme  individualism  is  a  curse 
of  our  time.  It  appears  in  social  and  political  life  no  less  than 
in  theology.     It  cannot  but  lead  logically  to  intellectual  an- 
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archism.  Every  man  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  talk  out 
his  own  little  side,  under  the  name  of  Freedom.  The  right  of 
utterance  is  exalted ;  the  responsibility  of  utterance  is  not  con- 
sidered. Puffed  up  with  the  importance  of  his  own  wisdom, 
and  with  his  ability  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  ages,  each 
thinker  comes  to  conclusions  all  for  himself.  Not  only  mod- 
esty, but  reserve  of  power  are  lacking  in  this  constant  intel- 
lectual scramble  of  atomistic  masses  of  scholars  under  the 
name  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  true  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church  will  not  insist 
on  his  natural  and  philosophical  rights  to  freedom  of  inquiry. 
He  has  risen  above  those  rights,  to  the  rights  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  Christ  Jesus.  If  he  descends  to  the  lower  plane,  he  does 
so  not  because  he  wishes  to  stand  on  his  rights,  but  because  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  do  so  for  Christ's  sake.  Luther  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  of  Christian  liberty  in  his  conclusion  "that 
a  Christian  man  lives  not  to  himseelf,  but  in  Christ  and  his 
neighbor :  In  Christ  by  faith ;  in  his  neighbor  by  love.  By 
faith  he  mounts  above  himself  to  God:  from  God  he 
descends  again  below  himself  by  love;  and  yet  he  re- 
mains ever  in  God  and  in  divine  love."  "Behold^  this  is  the 
true,  spiritual,  Christian  liberty,  which  sets  the  heart  free  from 
all  sins,  laws  and  commandments." 

There  is  another  very  important  point  in  this  discussion. 
It  is  that  many  of  our  newer  thinkers,  who  claim  the  right  of 
private  inquiry,  mean  by  that  not  merely  the  r?ght  to  investi- 
gate privately  for  the  benefit  of  one's  own  reason  and  con- 
science, but  also  the  right  to  teach  publicly  and  officially 
whatsoever  conclusions  have  been  gained  through  the  exercise 
of  this  right  of  private  inquiry.  The  right  to  inquire  is  in  fact 
confused  with  the  right  to  teach.  Under  the  guise  of  freedom 
of  conscience,  public  teachers,  who  hold  office,  claim  the  right 
to  exercise  their  office  by  casting  doubt  on  the  very  principles 
which  the  office  has  been  set  to  defend.  If,  then,  they  should 
be  asked  to  resign  from  their  office,  they  term  this  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  of  private  inquiry,  and  in  fact  a  persecution 
inspired  by  prejudices  against  the  truth.  Here  is  in  reality  simply 
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the  claim  of  individualism  to  assert  its  own  personal  doctri- 
lireism  in  positions  which  have  been  given  it  in  the  belief  that 
the  individual  would  carry  out  the  provisions  for  which  the 
ofHce  was  created  and  intended. 

No  one  can  abridge  my  right  to  inquire  into  the  critical 
foundations  of  any  doctrine  which  I  am  set  to  teach ;  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  carry  on  such  critical  examination  with  uttermost 
freedom  and  impartiality ;  but  if  the  result  leads  me  to  prov- 
inces which  my  office  does  not  contemplate,  I  must  either  be 
restrained  by  the  bounds  of  my  office,  or  lay  down  my  office. 
This,  in  a  nutshell^  is  the  mistake  of  modem  free  thinkers  in 
official  position,  who  pose  as  martyrs  of  free  thought  when  they 
attempt  to  use  a  public  and  official  statement  for  the  spread  of 
their  private  and  individual  convictions.  There  is  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  right  to  investigate,  and  the 
right  to  implant.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  right  of 
personal  and  private  propagation  and  the  right  of  propagation 
in  public  office.  Any  man,  for  instance,  who  has  received  a 
call  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  constitutionally  binds 
his  preaching  and  teaching  to  the  Confessions  of  that  Church, 
if  he  teaches  and  preaches  the  doctrine  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  these  confessions,  not  only  breaks  a  pledge, — ^which  some 
minds  think  should  be  broken  on  the  advent  of  more  mature 
knrwledge — but  also  abuses  a  public  trust.  It  is  this  latter 
point  which  is  of  more  account  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
whole.  In  the  matter  of  breaking  a  pledge  the  man  has  to 
deal  with  God,  before  Whom  he  made  it.  It  is  a  question  be- 
tween him  and  his  God.  But  in  perverting  or  diverting  the 
channels  of  an  existing  trust  to  that  which  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  convey,  he  is  doing  a  great  public  and  moral  injury. 

The  distinction  between  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
rights  of  office  is  not  properly  appreciated  to-day.  To  claim 
the  latter  and  its  privileges  in  the  name  of  the  former  and  its 
duties  is  where  the  mistake  comes  in.  Speaking  quite  frank- 
ly here  is  where  sound  conservatism  is  of  service  to  balance 
and  steady  the  widest  possible  freedom  and  rational  liberty. 
M;.i»y  of  our  present  generation  of  scholars  do  not  appreciate 
the  force  of  this  point.     No  one  could  question  the  right  of  the 
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writer  to  exercise  his  private  judgment  to  the  extent  of  a 
denial  of  Lutheranism,  but  it  would  be  dishonest  if  he  were  to 
do  it  under  the  shelter  of  Lutheranism  and  in  the  guise  of  Lu- 
themnism.  This  is  the  bane  of  a  large  part  of  the  "cautious" 
English  critical  movement.  The  forms,  the  outer  garments, 
the  pulpits,  the  institutions  and  emoluments  of  orthodoxy  are 
appropriated  without  scruple.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
thoroughly  reprehensible.  I  have  the  right  to  be  a  free 
thinker,  but  I  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences.  Any 
man  who  claims  the  right  to  investigate  for  himself,  if  there  is 
any  danger  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  will  land  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  that  which  he  is  set  to  defend  and  teach, 
has  the  duty  of  recognizing  the  peril  in  which  he  is  placed. 
He  has  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  give 
up  official  position  and  fellowship,  in  a  noble  and  self-denying 
manner,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  doctrine  whose  impcwlance 
he  considers  sufficiently  imperative,  and  which  his  conscience 
has  bound  him  to  proclaim. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  any  thinker  who  is  drawn 
to  deal  with  ultimate  problems  (and  only  such  really  have  the 
right  to  walk  perilous  paths)  should  live  without  constant  re- 
cognition of  this  possibility.  If  our  intellectual  convictions 
should  lead  us  to  a  point  without  the  Church,  our  private  con- 
science, if  sound,  would  compel  us  to  give  up  the  Church. 
That  is  where  modern  scholarship  needs  to  be  consistent. 

The  conscience  must  work  not  only  in  favor  of  justice  to 
the  private  right  of  the  investigator,  but  in  favor  of  justice  to 
the  historical  institutions  which  he  is  supposed  to  represent. 
As  long  as  he  permits  himself  to  be  a  duly  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  a  Church  teaching  positive  doctrines,  he  is  not 
entirely  a  free  agent.  The  moment  his  conscience  leads  him 
to  a  point  where  there  is  a  conffict  between  free  agency  and  the 
limitations  set  upon  it.  by  the  public  confessions  which  he  rep- 
resents, that  moment,  in  order  to  remain  a  free  agent,  he  must 
give  up  whatsoever  may  be  necessary — father,  mother,  and 
earthly  goods,  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

Is  it  not  right  to  lodge  an  indignant  protest  against  the 
man  who  sits  in  the  comfortable  professor's  chair  while  he 
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hacks  away  at  the  foundations  on  which  the  chair  has  been 
built?  Should  he  not  be  willing,  and  consider  it  his  duty,  in- 
deed, to  go  to  the  free  woods  of  God's  earth,  where  he  has  the 
right  to  be  thoroughly  untrampled  in  his  inquiries  and  specu- 
latif  ns,  and  hew  from  the  rough  the  rude  logs  for  a  new  chair 
to  be  based  on  his  own  convictions? 

While  a  man  has  the  right  to  inquire  and  is  not  to  be  bound 
by  any  power  on  earth ;  and  while  he  has  the  right  to  come  to 
conclusiofis  and  to  act  on  those  conclusions,  he  has  no  right  to  dis- 
seminate them  or  to  influence  others  toward  them  by  word  or 
in  print,  as  long  as  he  accepts  and  lives  in  a  general  attitude 
in  an  established  order  of  faith,  which  is  in  conflict  with  his 
new  teachings.  In  other  words,  and  to  make  matters  quite 
clear,  a  man  has  the  right  to  investigate — say  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  or  any 
critical  problem  which  threatens  to  undermine  the  truth  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  our  cardinal  Lutheran  doctrines. 
He  also  has  the  right  to  come  to  conclusions,  and  no  man  can 
prevent  him.  But  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  position  as 
a  minister  of  the  Church  he  has  no  right  to  spread  doubts  as 
to  the  Church's  conclusions,  to  disseminate  his  own  convic- 
tiors.  or  to  speculate  freely  in  print  along  these  lines.  The 
moment  he  goes  outside  the  bounds  that  are  set  down  by  the 
Symbolical  Books  and  tries  to  create  a  foundation  for  his  dis- 
coveries, his  ethical  position  becomes  incorrect,  unless  he  at 
the  £ame  time  gives  up  his  official  position  within  the  body 
which  adheres  to  the  foundation  laid  down  by  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation.  No  Lutheran  professor  or  student  is  an  entire- 
ly free  man  and  investigator.  He  is  free  in  Christ.  He  is  also 
free  within  the  bounds  set  down  by  the  Church.  He  is  also  per- 
fectly free  to  go  outside  of  the  Church  bounds,  but  he  is  not  free 
to  take  an  antagonistic  position  outside  of  those  bounds  in 
pubjic  until  he  gives  up  the  Church. 

The  position  here  taken  does  not  in  any  wise  bar  the 
weight  of  progress  in  theological  inquiry.  It  in  fact  helps 
the  same.  For,  if  a  historical  confession  or  position  is  found 
to  be  untenable  and  the  best  minds  of  the  Church  make  suf- 
ficient sacrifice  for  the  newly  discovered  truth,  the  old  tradition 
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will  disappear  very  rapidly,  and  the  old  foundations  will  crumble 
from  neglect.  Nothing  can  withstand  the  progress  of  a  gen- 
uine conviction  which  has  power  behind  it,  and  which  makes 
sacrifice  in  order  to  render  its  dissemination  effective.  Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church. 

This  position  will  not  cramp  or  fetter  the  free  development 
of  individuality  in  Christian  scholarship.  The  whole  history 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  development  of  doctrine 
teaches  us  that  individuality  is  an  exceedingly  precious  thing, 
and  is  to  be  cared  for  and  preserved.  Truth  which  is  sealed 
up  formally  in  statutory  decrees,  prohibiting  full  personal  as- 
similation and  growth  in  accordance  with  individual  insight 
and  conscience,  is  not  the  living  truth  of  God.  The  truth  of 
God's  Word  is  as  abundant  in  individual  aspects  as  the  truth 
of  nature.  In  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy  in  Christ  Jesus, 
there  is  abundant  scope  for  individual  investigation  and  per- 
i^onal  apprehension  and  statement  of  the  truth.  It  is  only  when 
ihe  intellect  is  not  satisfied  with  this  freedom,  but  seeks  the 
field  in  which  pure  reason  as  such,  magnifies  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  gospel,  that  the  paths  are  forbidden.  The  apostle 
Paul  marks  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  thinking  faculty  of 
the  Christian,  when  he  describes  the  latter  as  "casting  down 
imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringeth  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  Well  does  the  Lutheran 
Commentary  say,  "the  captivity  of  such  thinking  is  the  en- 
franchisement of  thought ;  its  obedience  to  Christ  is  the  glori- 
ous h'berty  of  the  children  of  God." 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  November  lo,  ip02. 


Article  VII. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  MAN. 

II. 

The  doctrine  we  maintain  is,  that  God  moves  first  toward 
the  natural  man  and  that  his  very  first  operation  on  the  natural 
man  is  a  work  of  divine  omnipotence  and  mercy  and  is  and  must 
be  irresistible,  that  is,  it  cannot  be  successfully  resisted — ^all  of 
which  is  included  in  the  acts  of  prevenient  grace.  We  do  not 
say,  that  this  is  all  that  prevenient  grace  includes ;  we  simply 
say,  that  these  things  are  some  of  the  acts— and  the  first  ones — 
of  prevenient  grace. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  in  maintaining  this  view  we  de- 
part somewhat  from  the  majority  of  our  older  theologians. 
We  hesitated,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  in  doing  so,  for  we  have 
the  highest  respect  for  them  and  we  are  very  loath  to  differ 
from  them ;  but  the  more  we  examined  the  subject,  the  more 
we  were  forced  to  adopt  the  view  as  stated  above.  And,  after 
all,  after  we  define  and  explain  the  doctrine  as  maintained,  the 
difference  between  us  and  them  will  not  appear  as  great  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight.  Aside  from  this,  the  doctrine  of  preveni- 
ent grace  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  received  the  attention  and 
has  not  been  developed  as  much  as  is  desirable.  Our  effort  is 
in  this  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  we  distinguish  clearly  between  prevenient 
grace  and  saving  grace.  Prevenient  grace  is  not  saving  grace 
in  its  effects.  Not  all  grace  is  in  itself  saving.  •It  is  chiefly 
here  where  we  differ  from  many  of  our  theologians.  They 
limit  the  operation  of  prevenient  grace  to  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  and  do  not  go  back  to  the  first  beginning  of  its  opera- 
tion, whilst  we  include  in  it  the  drawing  of  the  Father  through 
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Providence,  John  6 :  44  *  Prevenient  grace  acts  before  saving 
grace  acts.  The  preservation  of  our  lives,  the  food  provided, 
the  protection  granted,  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  sick  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  thousand  temporal  blessings  we  re- 
ceive are  acts  of  grace,  as  our  Catechism  says :  "All  of  wfaidi 
he  does  out  of  pure,  paternal  and  divine  goodness  and  mercy" ; 
but  no  one  will  maintain  that  this  is,  in  itself,  saving  grace. 
Even  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  its  operations  are  in  certain 
respects  acts  of  grace ;  but  in  themselves  not  of  saving  grace. 
They  look  toward  saving  grace  and  prepare  for  it,  but  they 
are  not  saving  grace.  Saving  grace  belongs  exdusivdy  to  the 
Gospel.  There  are,  therefore,  acts  of  grace  which  we  expe- 
rience which  are  not  saving,  but  simply  preparatory.  Luke 
17:  12-18;  Mark  12:  34;  Matt.  2:  iff;  Rom.  7:  9-13. 

In  the  second  place,  the  first  operation  of  prevenient  grace 
must  be :  to  overcome  the  natural  enmity  in  man  and  to  re- 
move his  spiritual  deadness  and  incapacity  of  himself  to  re- 
ceive anything  spiritual,  which  operation  must,  in  the  nature' 
of  the  case,  be  irresistible.  We  cannot  conceive  how  any  ef- 
fect can  be  produced  on  a  man,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin,  tend- 
ing toward  his  spiritual  quickening,  except  by  a  power  which 
he  cannot  resist.  If  man  is  ''incapable  of  receiving,"  John  3 : 
zy ;  I  Cor.  2 :  14,  some  act  of  irresistible  power  is  necessary 
to  make  him  capable.  A  capability  has  first  to  be  created. 
The  spiritual  ear,  eye  and  heart  are  in  their  inmost  essence  a 
^nritual  creation.  But  a  creative  act  cannot  be  successfully 
re«8ted.  If  God  is  to  work  within  us  "to  will"  in  a  will  whose 
nature  is  to  oppose,  it  cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  a  crea- 
tive power.  Nature  may  possibly  be  chained;  but  if  it  is  to 
be  changed,  it  cannot  be  done  except  by  an  irresistible  power. 

We  utterly  reject  the  Calvinistic  idea  of  irresistibility. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  assert,  that  the  call  of  the  Gospel  and 
saving  grace  are  irresistible ;  we  simply  maintain,  that  the  first 
operation  of  prevenient  grace,  by  which  the  natural  man  is 
rendered  capable  of  having  any  spiritual  perception,  is  a  work 

*SoiBe  of  oor  dognuUidaoi  distingubhed  between  gra/ia  naturaKs  and  graHa 
trnpematmrrnKs^  tke  fonncr  opcratlDg  throagb  proTtdence  and  bistory.  TbU  oonet 
ottr  to  onr  oooception  oi  gratia  pravtniem  wbicb  Quenstedt  includes  in  gratia 
mtitimij^opttwiling  in  «  •mrilar  wty. 
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of  divine  omnipotence  and  is  irresistible.  "The  first  emotions/* 
says  Musaeus,  "can  be  called  irresistible,  so  far  as  they  give  di- 
rection to  our  thinking,  so  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent them  from  arising."  We  would  hardly  venture  to  say 
as  much  as  this.  We  claim  no  more  for  our  doctrine  than  that 
the  dead  man  receives  an  ear  to  hear,  an  eye  to  see  and  a  cer- 
tain freedom  of  the  will  which  makes  it  possible  for  him  not 
onlv  to  resist  erace.  as  he  heretofore  always  did,  but  now  also 
to  receive  further  impressions  of  grace.  Prevenient  grace 
ceases  to  be  irresistible  the  moment  such  possibility  is  effected. 
Man's  freedom  is,  therefore,  not  destroyed  and  he  is  as  yet  far 
from  being  converted  by  its  first  operation.  The  man  from 
whom  the  demon  was  cast  out  was  simply  set  from  the  de- 
moniacal power.  The  Lord  could  now  speak  to  him  intelligent- 
ly ;  but  he  was  as  yet  far  from  being  converted  and  he  could 
resist  his  words. 

What  Scripture  evidence  have  we  in  support  of  our  posi- 
tion? We  turn  to  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  sin  and  grace 
in  the  world. 

The  first  promise  in  Gen.  3:15,  looking  toward  a  redemp- 
tion and  restoration,  was  not  addressed  to  man,  but  to  the  ser- 
pent. It  was  intended  for  man,  but  he  was  not  then  prepared 
to  receive  a  gospel  message.  Something  else  had  to  precede 
it  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  promise  was  addressed  to 
the  serpent,  but  to  him  it  was  not  gospel,  but  a  judgment  and 
as  such  he  had  to  take  it.  No  created  power  could  resist  this : 
"T  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman."  What, 
however,  was  a  judgment  on  the  serpent  was  a  gospel  prom- 
ise to  man.  This  is  the  first  positive  act  of  God's  prevenient 
grace  in  time,  the  first  step  of  God  toward  unlocking  the  door 
of  the  heart  through  which  the  Spirit  can  enter.  Nor  should 
we  regard  this  act  as  simply  unavoidable  as  some  other  acts 
of  God  are ;  but  so  far  as  he  intended  and  declared  to  put  en- 
mity between  the  two  parties,  it  could  not  be  resisted  by  any 
effort  of  anv  created  being.  It  was  God's  fixed  purpose  to  put 
it  there  without  any  regard  to  man's  or  the  devil's  will.  It 
was  as  fixed  and  determined  as  the  sending  of  his  Son. 

We  have  here,  then,  two  enmities,  the  enmity  of  the  na- 
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tural  man  against  God  originating  in  sin  and  Satan  and  the 
enmity  to  be  "put"  there  by  God  against  the  very  originator 
of  sin.  But  enmity  is  opposition.  The  latter  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  anything  else  but  opposition  against  sin  and  evil.  We 
repeat  now,  with  emphasis,  that  it  is  the  positive  declaration 
of  the  Lord  God,  that  he  would  put  it  there  and  the  dear  im- 
plication is,  that  he  would  do  so,  whether  man  would  resist 
or  not.  Had  God  not  put  this  enmity  between  the  serpent 
and  the  woman  and  between  his  seed  and  her  seed,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  §alvation.  As  stated  above,  it  is 
the  first  positive  step  of  God  toward  man's  redemption. 

Periiaps  we  should  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  pas- 
sage before  us  does  not  state  how  strong  and  decided  this  op- 
position would  be.  We  know,  however,  from  experience, 
that  it  is  weak  in  man's  natural  conscience,  Rom.  2 :  15 ;  it  is 
stronger  in  the  regenerate,  Rom.  7:  23;  Gal.  5:  17;  it  is  per- 
fect, absolute  in  the  ultimate  "seed  of  the  woman,"  that  is,  in 
Christ  Jesus.    Matt.  4 :  iff ;  John  14 :  30 ;  i  John  3 : 8. 

Passing  on  to  the  following  verses  which  are  addressed 
to  the  woman  and  to  the  man,  we  learn,  how  the  Lord  God 
awakens  the  sleeping  conscience  in  fallen  man  and  produces 
the  beginning  of  the  opposition  (enmity)  against  sin  and  evil. 
He  appoints  the  cross  for  the  woman  and  for  the  man,  make^* 
them  feel  pain  and  guilt  as  the  result  of  their  sin  and  produces 
within  them  some  desire  and  longing  to  be  delivered  there- 
from. There  is  not  a  syllable  of  gospel  in  the  words  in  Gen. 
3:  16-19,  unless  some  one  should  press  it  and  say.  Eve  was 
nevertheless  to  become  a  mother.  But  this  is  a  secondary 
matter  here.  The  burden  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  cross  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  sense 
of  guilt,  some  opposition  (however  vague  and  weak)  against 
sin  and  evil  and  some  longing  for  deliverance. 

Now  we  ask:  Can  any  one  successfully  resist  the  cross 
from  coming?  Can  any  one  successfully  resist  a  sense  of  pain 
from  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  can  he  successfully  re^ 
sist  and  suppress  some  longing  for  deliverance?  Men  may, 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  time,  harden  themselves  against  all 
this;  but  we  are  not  speaking  of  developed,  determined  and 
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persistent  resistance  of  the  wilful  sinner  against  the  higher 
grades  of  prevenient  grace;  but  of  the  first  beginning  of  its 
operation;  and  we  maintain,  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  who  does  not  at  some  time  or  another  feel 
pain  from  the  general  misery  in  this  world  and  from  a  sense  of 
guilt,  and  who  has  not  some  desire  for  deliverance.  Yea, 
from  the  entire  heathen  world,  from  the  whole  race  a  desire 
and  some  kind  of  a  cry  rises  to  heaven  for  help.  All  feel  the  need 
of  something  better  than  what  they  have  and  they  long  for  it. 
The  wise  men  came  from  the  East  seeking  something  for  their 
souls  which  they  could  not  find  either  in  themselves,  or  in 
their  philosophies  or  in  their  wealth.  The  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now,  waiting 
and  longing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  Rom. 
8 :  22,  19.  We  cannot  believe  this  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  na- 
ture, nor  can  we  trace  it  to  any  later  revelation,  or  to  a  rem- 
nant of  the  lost  divine  image.  We  feel  compelled  to  trace  it 
back  to  the  lost  Paradise  and  to  take  it  as  a  result  of  the  "en- 
mity" God  put  between  the  serpent  and  the  woman  and  their 
seeds  and  of  the  cross  he  laid  upon  the  fallen  race. 

But  what  is  this  universal  desire  and  longing  for  deliver- 
ance but  the  removal  of  the  deepest  incapacity  to  receive  divine 
and  saving  impressions?  It  is  the  Macedonian  cry  of  the 
suffering  race :  "Come  over  and  help  us!"  It  is  the  first  draw- 
mg  of  the  Father— especially  through  conscience  and  Provi- 
dence— without  which  no  man  can  come  unto  the  Son.  John 
6:44. 

Thus  far,  then,  and  no  further,  we  claim  prevenient  grace 
to  be  irresistible,  that  is,  so  far  only  as  to  render  the  man  who 
is  spiritually  dead  capable  of  having  some  spiritual  perception 
and  to  open  the  prison  door  to  him  Who  is  "bound"  and  held 
"captive,"  in  order  to  make  it  at  all  possible  for  him  to  escape. 
The  moment  the  will  is  freed  in  the  least  degree  from  the  bond- 
age of  original  sin,  prevenient  grace  ceases  to  be  irresistible. 
Christ  used  his  power  irresistibly  only  so  far  as  to  restore  the 
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yoong  man  to  life  and  to  cast  out  the  demon ;  after  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  obey  or  not  obey.* 

The  work  of  prevenient  grace  is,  however,  not  done  at  this 
stage,  nor  do  we  consider  a  man  regenerate  or  converted  at 
this  stage.  Nicodemus  was  evidently  not  regenerate,  when  he 
came  to  Christ  by  night,  whilst  we  cannot  question  that  his 
natural  incapacity  to  receive  had  been  removed.  We  include,* 
therefore,  in  the  operations  of  prevenient  grace  the  operations 
of  the  Law,  prior  to  man's  actual  repentance.  John  the  Bap- 
tist's work  represented  chiefly  the  work  of  prevenient  grace. 
He  was  Christ's  forerunner  and  herald  preparing  the  way  for 
him  by  the  preaching  of  the  Law  and  of  repentance.  This  is  not 
calling  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  called  a  "general" 
call  awakening  only  in  general  an  undefined  longing  for  help. 
Hence  the  question  of  the  people,  the  publicans  and  the  sol- 
diers addressed  to  John :  "What  shall  we  do?"  Among  the 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  operations  of  prevenient  grace, 
we  would  especially  refer  to  Acts  16 :  26S,  Providence  and  con- 
science preparing  for  the  call  of  the  Gospel.  The  hiring  of 
the  laborers  into  the  vineyard  by  the  householder  furnishes  an- 
other example.  Perhaps  we  might  also  refer  by  way  of  analo- 
gy to  Hez.  37 : 7-10,  verses  7  and  8,  illustrating  the  preparatory 
work  through  the  Law,  verses  9  and  10,  the  converting  grace 
through  the  Gospel. 

2.  When  prevenient  grace  has  thus  prepared  the  way,  it 
ends  and  converting  and  saving  grace  begins  in  the  "special" 
call  through  the  Gospel  which  we  have  to  consider  now  as  the 
next  and  specific  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  his  work  more 
in  particular  in  man. 

The  Spirifs  call  through  the  Gospel  is  the  earnest  and  se- 
rious invitation  addressed  to  the  sinner  who  hears  it,  to  come 
to  Christ  as  he  is,  and  to  accept  freely  the  benefits  of  his  Re- 
demption, the  Spirit  endeavoring  to  move  the  sinner  to  such 
acceptance  by  the  power  inherent  in  the  Gospel. 

*Th\%  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  anything  more  than  simply  a  moral 
IfbertT — Cb«7  were  not  now  able,  of  themselves,  spiritnally  to  obey.  Such  power 
bad  still  to  be  given  them  in  any  farther  process  that  might  follow. 
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a.  The  call,  though  extended  instrumentally  through 

men,  is  in  reality  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  2 
Thess.  2:  14;  John  15:26,27;  16:  13;  Acts  1:8; 
2:4;  4:  8-12;  A.  C.  Art.  v.;  Cat.  Min.  II.  Art  3. 

b.  It  offers  free  and  abundant  grace,  merited  by 
Christ's  all  sufficient  sacrifice.  Matt.  22:  4-10; 
Luke  14:  21-23;  Is.  55:  iff;  Rom.  5:20;  John 
i:  16. 

c.  The  invitation  is  earnestly  and  seriously  extended 

by  preaching  to  all  men.  Mark  16:  15;  Matt. 
23:  37;  Luke  14:17;  19:  41,  42;  2  Pet.  3:  9;  F. 
C.  654:29,34. 

d.  The  call  is  always  efficacious,  that  is,  it  comes  to 
the  sinner  with  a  convincing  and  persuasive 
power  (which  he  feels)  to  induce  him  to  accept 
the  invitation.  John  16 :  8 ;  Luke  14 :  16-28 ; 
Rom.  1 :  16 ;  I  Thes.  1:5;  Heb.  4 :  12 ;  2  Tim.  3 : 
15;  F-  C.  593:  22;  Apol.  215:  II. 

e.  It  can  be  resisted,  and  if  resisted,  man  alone  is 
responsible  for  such  resistance  and  its  conse- 
quences. Luke  14:  7-20,  24;  Acts  24:  25;  26: 
28;  7:  51;  13:  46;  Matt.  23:  37;  Rom.  2:  5;  F. 
C.  656:  41,  42;  663:  78. 

The  acceptance  of  the  call,  which  is  its  own  effect,  is  an 
evidence  that  new  spiritual  life  has  been  generated  in  the 
soul  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  come  to  Christ  and  believe  in 
him.  When  he  accepts  and  apprehends  him  as  his  Saviour, 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  he  is  truly  born  again. 

a.  The  generation  of  spiritual  life  is  an  instantaneous 
act  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sinner  who  has  been  ren- 
dered passive  and  receptive.  We  cannot  specify 
the  moment,  when  this  generation  takes  place. 

b.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  act  in  a  compulsor>' 
manner  in  converting  grace ;  but  in  offering  the 
blessed  benefits  of  the  glorious  Redemption,  he 
endeavors  to  persuade  the  sinner  to  yield  to  its 
influences.  Luke  14:  17;  John  16:  8;  2  Cor.  5 : 
19,  20;  Gen.  6:  3;  F.  C.  564:  60;  566:  73. 
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c.  When  thus  yielding,  the  Spirit  endows  the  intel- 

lect and  will  of  man  with  spiritual  powers  to  come 
to  Christ  and  believe  in  him.  Phil.  2:13;  John 
1 :  12,  13;  9:  35-38;  Acts  2:  41 ;  8:  35-37;  F.  C. 
561:  48;  564:  60. 

d.  The  new  birth  and  saving  faith  always  go  together 
and  are  coincident.  The  time  and  process  pre- 
ceding the  begetting  of  new  life  in  the  adult  (il- 
lumination) may  be  longer  or  shorter.  John  4: 
39 :  42 ;  Acts  2 :  41 ;  9 :  iff;  19 :  10.  18. 

e.  When  the  adult  is  truly  bom  again,  his  new  life 

manifests  itself  in  his  conduct.  Luke  19:  8; 
Acts  2 :  42-47 ;  9 :  2off ;  19 :  i8ff . 

f.  As  it  is  possible  for  the  regenerate  to  fall  from 

grace  and  lose  his  faith,  regeneration  is  amissi- 
ble  and  spiritual  life  is  then  departed.     It  is  re- 
coverable, through  the  grace  of  God,  by  return- 
ing in  penitence  and  faith. 
When  the  new  birth  has  taken  place,  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
tinues his  work  in  the  regenerate  by  preserving  him  in  the 
faith  and  by  sanctifying  him  in  heart  and  life. 

a.  He  makes  him  daily  feel  his  spiritual  shortcom- 

ings through  the  Law.  Daily  repentance.  Rom. 
7:  22-24;  F.  C.  509:  3,  4;  559:  34. 

b.  He  increases  in  him  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  Further  illumination.  John  8:  12;  16: 
13 ;  Eph.  1 :  17,  18. 

c.  He  imparts  to  him  new  potencies  which  enable 

and  prompt  him  to  turn  away  from  sin  and  to 
strive  after  that  which  is  good.  Sanctification. 
Inherent  righteousness.  John  17:  17;  Acts  i: 
8 ;  Eph.  4 :  22-24 ;  Tit.  3:5;  Gal.  5 :  22 ;  Rom.  8 : 
13,  14,  26;  F.  C.  559:  37;  560:  42;  Matt.  7:  17, 
18 ;  12 :  35 ;  Cat.  Min.  371 :  12. 

d.  Sanctification  in  this  life  remains  imperfect  and  is 
perfected  only  after  this  earthly  life  of  the  be- 
liever is  ended.  Restoration  of  the  divine  image 
and  heavenly  happiness,     i  John  1:8;  Matt.  6 : 
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I3;a  Cor.  7:  i;  Phil.  1:6;  i  John  3:  2,  3;  Rev- 
3:  5;  Matt.  13:  43;  Cat.  Maj.  446:  57. 
e.  In  all  this  the  believer  ovoperates  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  powers  1>estowed  on  him  in  re- 
generation and  sanctification.  The  believer's  ac- 
tivity in  prayer  and  practical  life.  Good  works, 
a  Cor.  6:  i;  i  Cor.  3:9;  Phil,  a:  i3b;Col.  i:  10; 
Gal.  6:1;  Matt.  25 :  ao;  F.  C.  500:  18;  565 :  63 
6& 

IV.  TAe  nuans  by  which  the  Worh  cf  thi  Holy  Spirit  is 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  in  his  distinctive  work  operate 
on  and  in  man  without  certain  means,  but  employs  external 
and  visible  means  by  which  he  produces  the  effects  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  preceding  statements.  These  means  are  called  the 
means  of  grace  and  are  the  divine  Word,  written  and  spoken, 
and  the  Holy  Sacraments. 

I.    The  Word. 

a.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  in  his  distinctive  work 

work  without  means.     Rom.  10 :  14 ;  Sm.  Art.  8 : 
3.    Against  the  Mystics.    Quakers. 

b.  The  Word  of  God  is,  properiy  speaking,  the  only 
means  of  grace,  as  the  Sacraments  cannot  be 
without  the  Word,  but  the  Word  can  be  without 
them.  Rom.  10:  17;  2  Tim.  3:  15;  John  17:  17. 
Prayer  is  not  a  means  of  grace.    True  prayer  is, 

indeed,  an  effect  of  the  Spirit ;  but  as  a  means  of  grace 
is  a  means  by  which  God  moves  toward  man,  and 
prayer  is  a  movement  of  man  toward  God,  it  cannot 
be  a  means  of  grace. 

Even  in  the  Word  a  distinction  must  be  made,  as 
it  consists  of  Law  and  Gospel.  The  Law  cannot  be 
called  a  means  of  converting  and  saving  grace,  but 
only  of  preparatory  grace,  because  it  does  not  com- 
municate saving  grace,  nor  has  it  the  power  to  save. 
Rom.  7:  8-10;  a  Cor.  3;  7-9;  Apol.  283:  14. 
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The  Gospel  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  means 
of  saving  grace.    In  and  through  it  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given.     Gal.  3 : 2, 5, 14 ;  F.  C.  597 :  11.     The  Gospel  is 
the  living  and  incorruptible  seed  of  which  we  are  bom 
again,    i  Pet.  i;  3,  23;  i  Cor.  4:  15;  Rom.  i:  16; 
I  Cor.  15 :  1-2 ;  Acts  10 :  44 ;  F.  C.  593 :  22. 
c.    The  efficacy  of  the  Word  is  not  ''exerted  solely 
by  the  moral  force  of  the  truth  it  presents";  h 
''does  not  act  only  by  moral  suasion'' ;  but  by  the 
direct  and  supernatural  power  of  the  Spirit  work- 
ing in  and  through  it.    John  16:  8;  Heb.  4:  12. 
There  are  other  truths  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural 
which  carry  with  them  a  convincing  power  to  the 
intellect,  but  this  is  natural,  while  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  means  of  grace 
are  supernatural  and  they  reach  and  renew  the 
heart.    Acts  2:  37;  5:  33. 
2.     The  Sacraments  are  also  means  of  grace,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  the  living  Word  embodied  and  communicated  to  man 
in,  with  and  under  some  visible  elements  and  are  therefore  also 
efficacious. 

a.  Baptism  in  the  Name  of  the  Triune  God  and  the 
Holy  Supper  do  not  belong  to  the  dispensation 
of  the  Law,  but  to  that  of  the  Gospel,  as  implied 
in  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  sacrament.  The 
one  is  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the  ope- 
ration of  saving  grace,  the  other  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  life. 

b.  The  means  of  grace  produce  salutary  effeas 
only,  when  not  resisted,  i  Cor.  i :  18,  23,  24;  2 
Cor.  2:  16. 

c  As  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  and  is  given  only 
through  these  means,  and  as  the  ultimate  end  ot 
his  operations  is  our  eternal  salvation,  we  ought 
to  make  faithful  and  constant  use  of  them. 

F.  P.  Mayser. 
Umcm9ier,  Nctmnber  2S,  1902. 


Article  VIII. 

A  REPLY  TO  WILLIAM  OF  AiLBANY. 

Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  is  a  great  man  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  born  in  Boston.  He  has  received 
the  degrees  of  LL.  D.  from  Union  College  and  fr<Mn  Cam- 
bridge, England ;  and  the  degree  of  D.  D.from  Columbia,  Ho- 
bart  and  Trinity,  Connecticut,  and  Oxford,  England.  He  has 
been  a  priest  since  March  6,  1856,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
volumes,  particularly  one  called  ''Mosaics,  or  the  Harmony  of 
the  Ccrflects,"  and  another  on  the  "Epistles  and  Gospds  of  the 
Church  Year." 

Dr.  Doane  is  not  simply  a  bishop,  but  he  is  the  son  of  a 
bishop.  On  December  3,  1868,  he  was  elected  first  bishop  of 
ihe  new  diocese  of  Albany  and  was  consecrated  on  February 
2,  1869.  He  has  organized  the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints  in  Al- 
bany, has  established  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus, 
for  works  of  mercy  and  education  in  the  Church :  and  founded 
St.  Agnes*  school  for  girls,  and  the  Child's  Hospital,  in  Al- 
bany, with  affiliated  houses  for  the  care  and  training  of  chil- 
dren in  Saratoga  and  East  Line. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Doane  is  a  thinker.  He  takes  particular 
pride  in  passing  any  topic  of  investigation  under  the  dry  light 
of  his  reason,  and  in  divesting  it  of  every  vestige  of  sentiment. 
Having  been  found  in  especial  favor  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, two  years  ago,  he  has  received  from  it  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  came  on  to  deliver,  we  believe,  the  Mas- 
ter's oration  at  the  University  commencement,  which  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing. 

Undoubtedly  Bishop  William  is  a  great  churchman,  both  so- 
cially, financially  and— we  trust— religiously,  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles at  Albany,  and  his  utterances  carry  with  them  a  weight  in 
that  city,  where  several  centuries  ago  Kocherthal  and  Berken- 
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meyer  visited  the  little  Lutheran  Church,  as  bishops  o£ 
an  immense  diocese,  but  were  unable  to  leave  a  cathednd  as 
the  result  of  their  labors.  However,  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Albany  has  managed  at  least  to  live,  during  these  centuries, 
without  a  cathedral,  and  has  recently  put  itself  in  evidence  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  Bishop  William  and  the  Albany 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

It  appears  that  Bishop  Doane  on  Wednesday,  November 
14th,  told  his  diocese  that  he  had  no  great  fondness  for  the 
name  "Protestant  Episcopal,"  that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  call  him- 
self "a  Protestant."  (From  what  we  know  of  him,  we  believe 
that  with  a  little  careful  training,  he  would  make  an  excellent 
Roman  Catholic.)  He  was  satisfied  with  the  name,  which  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Protestant  world  was  bestowing  upon  his 
people,  viz.,  the  name  "Churchmen."  But  William,  with  all 
his  sweet  reasonableness,  had  evidently  not  read  the  recent  ut- 
terances of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  on  the  proper  place  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Christendom ;  nor  had  he  read  the  Preface 
to  the  Conservative  Reformation  by  a  former  Vice  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Nor  did  he  know  that  in  Al- 
bany there  is  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  being  used,  which  is 
a  better  exponent  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  than  the  ordin- 
ary Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  which  is  actually 
called  the  "Church  Book,"  and  should  be  recommended  and 
used  by  all  ''Churchmen/'  Still  less  did  he  seem  to  know  that 
this  "Church  Book"  in  its  Preface  states  that  "It  can  lay  claim, 
as  no  other  Order  of  Service  now  in  use  can,  to  be  the  com- 
pletest  embodiment  of  the  Common  Service  of  the  pure  Chris- 
tian Church  of  all  ages,  and  may  be  tendered  to  all  Christians 
who  use  a  fixed  Order,  as  the  Service  of  the  future  as  it  has 
been  of  the  past."  Finally,  Bishop  William  did  not  know  that 
there  was  in  the  shadows  of  his  own  diocese  a  young  "priest,'" 
a  member  of  the  universal  priesthood,  ordained  to  the  holy 
office,  who  would  enlighten  him  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
Church. 

Such  was  the  case,  however,  on  Friday,  November  14th. 
The  Albany  Evening  Journal  appeared  with  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  editor,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  in  full : 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Evenhig  Jouraal : 

The  remarkable  address  delivered  by  Bishop  Doane  at  the 
opening  of  the  annual  convention  of  his  diocese,  and  published 
in  Wednesday's  edition  of  TTie  Evening  Journal,  calls  for  a 
protest  and  a  correction.  Referring  to  the  proposition  to 
change  the  name  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs  the 
bishop  wisely  refused  to  countenance  the  elimination  of  the 
words  "Protestant  Episcopal,"  yet  confesses  that  he  has  "no 
particular  fondness  for  the  phraseology  of  our  corporate 
name,"  and  says  he  would  not  choose  it  were  he  asked  to 
choose  a  name  for  his  church  to-day.  And  then  he  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  following  astounding  proposition :  "I  do  not 
call  myself  either  a  Protestant  or  an  Episcopalian ;  nor  do  we 
need  to,  any  of  us.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  our 
own  designation  is  accredited  to  us  when  we  are  spoken  of 
simply  as  churchmen.  Nobody  else  is.  Other  folks  call 
themselves  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  etc.,  and 
speak  of  us  as  Churchmen." 

Since  the  bishop  here  assumes  to  interpret  the  thoughts 
and  the  speech  of  "other  folks" — i.  e.,  all  who  are  not  members 
of  his  own  denomination — it  seems  necessary  that  the  "other 
folks"  should  be  heard,  and  as  one  of  these,  a  member  of  the 
Church  which  effected  the  Reformation  and  is  the  Mother  of 
Protestantism,  I  beg  leave  totally  to  differ  with  Bishop  Doane's 
assertion  of  what  the  "other  folks"  think  and  say  either  about 
themselves  or  about  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  to 
enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  claim  so  calmly  set  up  that 
there  are  no  "churchmen" — i.  e.,  no  real  members  of  the  true 
Church  outside  the  fold  of  the  denomination  to  which  the 
bishop  happens  to  belong. 

"The  church  is  the  congregation  of  saints  and  true  be- 
lievers" and  exists  "wherever  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and 
the  sacraments  are  rightly  administered."  (Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, Art.  VIII.)  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  Episcopal  Church 
rightly  teaches  the  Gospel  and  rightly  administers  the  sacra- 
ments, no  one  will  deny  it  the  name  church  nor  its  members 
the  name  churchmen.  But  the  selfsame  application  belongs  of 
right  to  everybody  of  believers  which  complies  with  the  above- 
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named  cardinal  conditions,  and  it  is  an  intolerable  assumption 
for  any  body  of  believers  whose  organization  and  polity  differs 
from  that  of  other  bodies  of  believers  to  lay  exclusive  claims 
to  this  common  name.  A  true  Lutheran,  a  true  Presbyterian, 
a  true  Methodist,  is  every  whit  as  much  a  churchman  as  Bishop 
Doane  or  any  High-,  Low-  or  Broad-Church  Episcopalian. 
The  hope  of  denominational  union  on  the  basis  proposed  by 
3ishop  Doane  is  and  will  remain  an  idle  and  foc^ish  dream. 

Bishop  Doane  is  kind  enough  to  admit  that  the  other  Pro- 
testant Oiurches  hold  with  the  Oiurch  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  "the  old  creeds."  But  he  makes  a  glaring — 
and  one  cannot  but  believe,  an  unpardonable — ^misstatement 
when  he  says  that  outside  of  the  Protestant  church  to  which 
he  belongs  none  recite  these  creeds  and  none  perhaps  realize 
tbem.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the  largest  Protest- 
ant body  in  Christendom,  and  the  third  in  number  of  members 
in  America,  not  only  holds  the  three  ecumenical  creeds,  but 
publishes  them  in  its  church  book  and  recites  one  of  them  at 
least  once  every  Sunday  in  one  of  its  public  services.  The 
writer  knows  of  more  than  one  instance  where  Episcopalians 
who  for  the  first  time  attended  a  Lutheran  service,  expressed 
the  greatest  astonishment  at  this  fact  and  exclaimed:  "Why, 
these  people  use  our  creed!"  But  the  creed  is  no  more  ex- 
clusively the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  than  it  is  exclus- 
ively the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  the  creed  of 
the  Church — i.  e.,  the  confession  of  all  who  truly  believe. 

Again,  the  bishop  takes  up  the  question  of  a  Church  litur- 
gy and  says :  "I  have  hoped  for  years  that  the  proposal  made 
as  long  ago  as  in  the  convention  in  Chicago,  would  one  day  be 
adopted,  namely,  simply  to  omit  the  name  from  the  title  page 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  where  it  is  needless  and  narrowing.  *The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  Other  rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church'  is  quite 
enough,  and  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  book 
of  common  prayer  for  all  English-speaking  people  in  Amen- 
ca."  This  is  truly  an  astounding  proposition.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  bishop  has  never  seen  the  English  "Church 
Book"  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church?    Is  it  to  be  be- 
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lieved  that,  theologian  and  scholar  that  he  is,  he  is  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect 
liturgy  there  given  on  the  framing  of  the  liturgy  of 
his  own  church?  Has  he  never  read  the  testimony  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  own  church  on  this  matter?  If  not, 
we  respectfully  ask  him  to  get  "Proctor's  History  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  where  on  page  41  he  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Of  all  the  foreigners  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  Melanchthon  had  the  greatest  influence  both  in 
the  general  reformation  of  the  English  church,  and  in  the  com- 
position of  the  English  book  of  common  prayer,  where  it  dif- 
fered from  the  mediaeval  service  books.  .  .  .  Melanchthon 
was  repeatedly  invited  into  England,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  his  opinion,  supported  by  his  character  and  learning,  had 
great  influence  on  Cranmer's  mind.  The  first  book  was  large- 
ly indebted  to  Luther,  who  had  composed  a  form  of  service 
in  1533,  for  the  use  of  Brandenburg  and  Nuremberg.  This 
book  contained  directions  for  the  public  service  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  with  forms  of  prayer  and  a  litany, 
it  presents  many  striking  affinities  with  the  amended  English 
litany  of  1544.  The  exhortations  in  the  common  service  and 
portions  of  the  baptismal  service  are  mainly  due  to  this  book, 
through  which  the  influence  of  Luther  may  be  traced  in  our 
prayer  book." 

Similar  testimony  is  given  by  Archbishop  Lawrence, 
Bishop  Bull,  Bishop  Whittingham  and  others.  An  impartial 
and  strictly  historical  resume  of  the  whole  question  is  given  by 
Prof.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  his  "The  Lutheran  Move- 
ment  in  England." 

We  Lutherans  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  a  great  sister  church 
makes  common  use  with  us  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  a  pure 
Protestant  service.  We  had  this  service  before  the  Church  of 
England  had  it.  We  have  it  in  its  purer,  simpler  and  more 
historic  form.  We  have  it  in  English  for  our  English-speak- 
ing people.  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  surrendering 
our  matchless  Church  Book  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  we  do  not  suggest  that  it  beoMne 
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the  book  of  common  prayer  for  all  English-speaking  people  in 
America,  because  while  fully  recognizing  the  great  value  of 
these  beautiful  and  ancient  forms  of  worship,  we  do  not  believe 
that  their  use  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  Church  for 
"God  is  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whatever  human  denomination,  is  found  everywhere 
where  the  word  of  God  is  preached  in  its  purity  and  the  holy 
sacraments  are  rightly  administered. 

H.  Douglas  Spaeth. 
Parsonage  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer, 148  Western  avenue,  Albany,  November  13,  1902. 


Article  IX. 

GREGORY'S    TEXTKRITIK    DES    NEUEN    TESTA- 

MENTES. 

Tbxtkritik  DBS  NsuBN  Tkstamentes  Von  Caspar  Rene  Gregoiy.  Zwet- 
ter  Band.  Die  Obevattflwif;ea^Die  SchrifUteller— Gescfaicbte  Der  Kritik.  Letpv 
zig:  J.  C.  Hinricbs'  ache  BnchhandUn^.    1902.    Price,  12  marks. 

We  have  with  eagerness  awaited  this  second  vcdnme  of 
Dr.  Gregory's  great  work  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  worthy  successor  of  the  magnificent  intro- 
ductory volume  which  appeared  in  1900.  At  once  one  sees 
here  again  the  same  thorough  and  clear  mastery  of  detail,  the 
s;«me  remarkable  command  of  style  and  diction,  the  same 
openness,  cautiousness  and  fairness  of  judgment  which  charac- 
terized the  first  volume, — and  which,  by  the  way,  in  the  case  of 
the  masters  of  Textual  Criticism,  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  hasty  conclusions  of  the  masters  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 
Who  can  explain  why  there  is  such  a  sanity  and  balance,  such 
a  willingness  to  allow  for  probabilities,  such  an  unwillingness 
to  conclude  where  the  evidence  itself  is  inconclusive,  on  the 
part  of  our  greatest  Textual  critics ;  whereas  our  Higher  Critics 
rush  with  a  leap  and  a  bound  into  many  of  their  most  import- 
ant judgments? 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  work  Dr.  Gregory  introduced 
the  whole  subject  with  a  treatise  on  the  nature,  die  place  and 
the  history  of  Textual  Criticism,  including  an  essay  on  Palaeo- 
giaphy,  and  a  survey  of  the  four  sources  from  which  the  Tex- 
tual Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  draws  its  material.  The 
first  two  of  these  sources,  namely,  the  Greek  New  Testament 
manuscripts,  and  the  Greek  Liturgical  Books  were  considered 
in  full  detail  in  the  opening  volume.  The  present  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  Oriental  and  the  Western  Translations  of  the 
Texts  and  to  the  Quotations  of  the  texts  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Church  Fathers. 
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After  thus  completing  his  consideration  of  the  sources, 
Ur.  Gregory  in  this  volume  also  proceeds  to  gather  in  results, 
in  a  synthetic  treatise  on  Criticism.  Aa  part  of  this  treatise, 
viz.,  the  History  of  Criticism,  forms  the  close  of  the  present 
volume. 

The  book  opens  with  an  illuminative  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  there  came  to  be  translations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures or  of  the  New  Testament,  since  the  sacred  books  of  other 
religions  are  never  translated.  Dr.  Gregory  states  that  he  knows 
of  no  reason  that  would  render  it  impossible  that  the  Syrian  and 
Latin  translations  of  the  New  Testament  might  have  arisen  al- 
ready during  the  second  century,  the  Egyptian  during  the  sec- 
ond century  or  the  third  century,  the  Gothic  during  the  fourth 
century,  the  Ethiopian  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  and 
the  Armenian  translation  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
After  pointing  out  the  complicated  conditions  that  obtained 
and  must  be  held  in  mind  in  an  examination  of  any  ancient 
translation,  the  author  warns  strongly  against  the  attempt  to 
put  the  oriental  translations  to  immediate  critical  use.  He 
5ays,  **It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  newer,  the  younger 
New  Testament  critics  possess  a  mastery  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. Such  is  not  the  case.  Single  individuals  have  "pre- 
sentiments" on  one  or  a  few  of  these  languages,  and  it  is  good 
and  useful  that  they  have  such  presentiments.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  fathom  a  subject  and  its  literature  (which  is  neces* 
sary  before  one  can  form  a  judgment  with  safety,  for  example, 
i*n  idioms  in  the  application  of  expressions,  on  the  many  varied 
shades  in  sense  of  sentence  structures),  in  the  turn  of  a  hand 
by  the  use  of  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  text  of  the  trans- 
lation in  question.  He  who  thinks  such  to  be  the  case,  is  lack- 
ing in  that  philological  familiarity  which  is  positively  necessary 
to  a  textual  critic.  He  littie  knows  what  mysteries  words  con- 
ceal. Only  cultured  natives,  or  only  learned  men  who  have 
grown  great  in  the  absorption  and  appropriation  of  a  literature 
are  able  to  determine  the  linguistic  niceties  and  the  linguistic 
possibilities  in  these  cases." 

Dr.  Gregory  then  proceeds  to  pay  attention  to  the  charac- 
ter and  age  of  the  various  translations;  the  character  and  ca- 
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pability  of  the  language,  the  methods  of  those  who  translated 
into  the  new  Text,  and  to  divers  elaborations  of  the  original 
translation. 

Turning  first  of  all  to  the  Syrian  Translations,  Dr 
Gregory  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  there  was  such  a  transla- 
tion in  existence  already  in  the  second  century,  but  he  carefully 
avoids  committing  himself  to  any  of  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced,  particularly  to  those  which  profess  to  determine 
the  relative  age  of  the  Old-Syrian  translation  and  the  Pes- 
chitto.  The  fact  is.  he  says,  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  textual 
criticism  through  such  controversies.  He  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  Old-Svrian  translation  is  the  earlier.  This  is  the  one 
that  was  first  discovered  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  ninth  cen- 
turv  by  Wm.  Cureton,  and  which  later  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  some  leaves  from  the  Berlin  Library,  and  still  later 
on  by  the  celebrated  exoeditions  of  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gib- 
son to  the  clositer  on  Mt.  Sinai  where  Tischendorf  found  the 
Sinaiticus. 

Dr.  Gregory's  elucidation  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
Peschitto  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  occasionally  almost 
borders  on  the  romantic.  At  the  same  time  his  usual  broad- 
ness of  vision  and  his  caution  in  coming  to  conclusions  are 
evennvhere  evident.  He  holds  to  the  theory  that  the  first 
Syrian  translation  is  of  the  second  century  and  soon  came  to 
he  called  Peschitto,  or  common  Vulgate  version ;  but  that  this 
old  form  became  too  rude  for  later  progressive  ages.  Accord- 
ing to  Westcott  and  Hort  the  Greek  text  was  elaborated  after 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  by  Lucian,  who  died  in  312,  and  then,  in 
Edessa,  or  Nisibis,  or  in  Antioch,  a  Syrian  translation  was  made 
in  accordance  with  the  pattern  of  the  newly  elaborated  Greek 
text.  The  printing  of  the  Peschitto  translation  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Vienna  through  the  mutual  coope- 
ration of  a  priest  of  Mesopotamia,  Moses  Marden,  and  the  im- 
perial chancellor,  John  Widmanstadt,  is  described,  and  subse- 
quent publications  from  other  manuscripts,  in  Heidelberg,  in 
Antwerp,  in  Anhalt,  in  Leyden,  in  Paris,  in  Hamburg,  again 
in  Leyden  in  1708,  in  Leipsic  in  1813,  in  Baroxboume  in  1815, 
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by  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  in  1816,  in  Paris  in  1824,  by 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  1846,  1874,  1878,  and  1886  by 
Isaac  Hall,  in  John  Hopkin's  University  1886,  in  Mausal  in 
1888  by  the  Archbishop  of  Damascus,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Amada,  are  described.  In  addition  he  delineates  the  pectiliar- 
ities  of  the  Jerusalem  translation  and  the  Philoxenian-Herac- 
lean  translation,  with  the  various  and  intricate  layers  of  addition 
and  revision  by  later  hands. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Syrian  manuscripts,  we  find  two  Old 
Syrian  translations,  number  one  in  London  and  Berlin,  num- 
ber two  in  the  cloister  on  Sinai.     Of  the  Peschitto,  we  find  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  manuscripts  scattered  through  Amer- 
ica, England,  Austria,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Russia.    These  manuscripts  are  of  the  four 
gospels  only.       Of  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  and  the  general 
epistles  we  find  fifty-eight  additional  manuscripts,  together 
v/ith  sixty-seven  manuscripts  of  the  Pauline  letters,  and  pas- 
sages in  the  Lectionaries.    Of  the  Palestinian  translation  we 
find  ten  manuscripts,  one  in  the  Vatican,  two  in  the  city  of 
London,  one  in  Petersburg,  three  in  the  cloister  on  Mt.  Sinas, 
four  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  and  two  at  Cambridge.     Of 
the  Philoxenian-Heraclean  translation  we  find  twenty-nine  of 
the  four  gospels,  and  of  the  Acts,  general  epistles,  and  Pauline 
letters.     There  are  also  eleven  manuscripts  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Leaving  the  Syrian  and  coming  to  the  Egyptian  translations, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Coptic  translation  was  extant  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.     But  in  consideration  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  development  in  Egypt  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  Dr.  Gregory  believes  it  to  be  credible  that  Egyptian 
translations  arose  before  the  close  of  the  second  century.     Of 
the  three  translations  in  the  three  dialects  of  the  Egyptian, 
Alexandrian,  Thebean,  and  that  of  Fayum,  Dr.  Gregory  says 
of  the  first,  that  it  contains  a  number  of  Greek  expresssions, 
that  the  language  does  not  distinguish  between  the  use  of  the 
participle  and  the  finite  verb,  that  it  has  no  passive  and  that  it 
contains  other  grammatical  peculiarities.      Lightfoot  preferred 
this  translation  to  the  Old  Syrian  and  the  old  Latin.    It  contains 
the  whole  New  Testament,  beginning  with  the  Gospels  and  the 
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Acts.  Fell  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  taken  notice 
of  the  readings  of  the  Coptic  text.  They  came  from  Thomas 
Marshall,  and  passed  down  to  Mill,  Wilkins,  Tattam,  LaCroze 
and  Woida.  The  Gospels  of  this  translation  were  published  in 
I^ipsic,  1846,  by  M.  G.  Schwartze.  The  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge  published  an  edition  edited 
by  Tattam  for  the  patriarch  of  Egypt  in  1847.  Lagarde  pub- 
lished the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  in  1852.  A  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance is  that  the  volumes  of  Lagarde  unjustly  received 
such  a  scathing  review  from  the  Egyptologist  Brugsch,  as  not 
only  discouraged  lagarde  himself,  and  brought  his  career  to 
an  end,  but  dealt  such  a  blow  to  Coptic  New  Testament  studies 
that  the  department  has  not  yet  to-day  recovered  from  the 
same.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  great  men  to  be  tyrannically  in- 
clined toward  those  beneath  them,  particularly  when  the  great 
men  themselves  happen  to  be  entirely  in  the  wrong. 

Of  the  Thebean  Translations  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  West  Europe  until  the  eighteenth  century.  Greek 
words  are  freely  borrowed.  The  translation  is  extremely 
terse.  For  the  purpose  of  textual  criticism  Lightfoot  prefer- 
red this  translation  to  the  Alexandrian.  It  contains  the  whole 
New  Testament.  The  order  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
other  translations.  Tuki,  bishop  of  Arsinoe,  published  many 
passages  from  this  translation  oi  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
in  1778,  without  our  knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  them.  Between  1785  and  1790,  various  New  Testament 
passages  from  this  translation  were  brought  to  light  in  a  num- 
ber of  manuscripts.  Recent  scholars  in  Coptic  are  Charles 
Ceugny,  Urbain  Bouriant,  E.  Amelineau,  Gaston,  Maspero, 
Rossi,  and  Oscar  von  Lemm. 

The  discovery  of  the  Fayum  manuscripts  have  shown  the 
sources  of  the  Fayum  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
have  fragments  of  Matthew,  John,  I.  Corinthians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  I.  Thessalonians  and  Hebrews.  It  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  Fayum  dialect  and  middle 
Egyptian.  The  general  authorities  for  the  Coptic  version  of 
the  New  Testament  are  George  Homer,  Oxford,  1898,  and  H. 
Hyvemat,  Paris,  1896,  1897.      The  Coptic  manuscripts  arc 
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largely  to  be  found  at-  Oxford,  London,  Paris,  the  Vatican, 
and  at  Cairo.  Many  of  those  at  Cairo  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch.  There  are  sixty-eight  manuscripts  alone  of  the 
four  gospels  of  the  first  translation. 

The  Ethiopian  translation,  according  to  A.  Dillmann,  was 
made  from  the  Greek  text  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  cen- 
tury for  the  Axumitic  Church  in  Abyssinia.      Dillmann  be- 
lieved that  this  translation  followed  the  Greek  in  the  closest 
manner,  and  that  renewers  of  the  text  used  the  Coptic  and  the 
Aiabic  translations.    But  one  can  readily  see  that  the  trans- 
lator was  a  rather  poor  master  of  Greek.    Much  argument  has 
been  expended  on  the  subject  as  to  whether  this   Ethiopian 
translation  was  written  in  the  fourth  century  or  not.      The 
leader  of  the  restoration  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Ethiopian 
tianslation  was  a  monk  from  Mt.  Lebanon  named  Tesfa-Zion, 
and  a  bom  Ethiopian.    He  journeyed  to  Rome  with  two  othet 
monks  and  brought  Ethiopian  New  Testament    manuscripts 
thither.    They  called  scholars  to  their  aid  in  Italy  and  the  book 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1548  and  1549  in  Rome.      The 
manuscripts  were  good,  but  those  who  edited  them  did  not 
understand  Ethiopian  and  there  are  many  mistakes  in  the 
volume.    The  Epistles  of  James,  Jude  and  John  in  Arabic  and 
Ethiopian,  with  Latin  translations,  were  issued  in  Leyden  in 
1654.      It  was  the  Roman  edition  that  Walton  used  in  his 
Polyglot.    In  1749  Bode  issued  a  very  exact  Latin  transla- 
tion.   In  1826  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  making 
use  of  the  learning  of  Piatt,  issued  the  gospels  and  in  1830  the 
remaining  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Piatt  compared  all 
the  manuscripts  within  his  reach,  but  they  were  not  very  good 
ones.    As,  moreover,  this  Bible  Society  forbids  preface  anno- 
tations in  its  critical  apparatus,  the  work  did  not  suffice  for 
critical  research.    The  early  Roman  edition  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  used,  but  it  must  be  compared  with  the  original 
manuscripts.      Gildemeister  performed  detail  work  in  connec- 
tion with  Tischendorf  s  New  Testament  of  1849,  ^^^  ^  critical 
edition  of  the  Ethiopian  New  Testament  is  still  to  be  desired. 
TTie  manuscripts  on  English  soil  are  nearly  all  in  London,  a 
few  in  Oxford.    There  are  several  in  Vienna,  a  large  number 
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in  Paris;  a  few  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Munich  and  other 
German  cities.  The  balance  are  in  Rome,  with  a  few  in  Si. 
Petersburg. 

The  Armenian  translation  dates  from  the  fifth  century. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  Armenians  had  made  use  of  the  Syrian 
Bible.  There  is  some  detail  information  concerning  the  Ar- 
menian translation,  and  its  comparison  with  the  Syrian  trans- 
lation is  interesting.  Armenian  manuscripts  became  very  rare 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1662  the  Armenian  Synod  de- 
tided  to  send  a  clergyman  to  the  West  to  have  the  Bible 
printed.  In  Amsterdam  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the 
Armenian  Bible  in  1666.  In  1789  an  Armenian  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  in  Venice,  and  in  1805  the  whole  Bible 
appeared  there.  This  edition  shows  that  Bible  criticism  stood 
in  high  honor  among  the  Armenians.  A  number  of  editions 
have  followed  this  one,  and  by  1882  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  had  been  issued  which  is  said  to  offer  the  best 
readings.  The  Mechitarists  in  Vienna  possess  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  Armenian  manuscripts  so  far  as  known,  both  those  in 
Europe  and  those  in  the  East.  Turks  have  destroyed  a  num- 
ber of  Armenian  manuscripts  in  recent  years,  burying  them  at 
times  before  the  eyes  of  the  Armenian  priesthood.  Boston 
possesses  a  single  Armenian  parchment.  England  has  seven- 
teen, Austria  two,  Denmark  one,  France  five,  Germany  over 
twenty,  Italy  sixteen. 

Of  the  Georgian  translation  little  is  known.  It  was  prob- 
ably from  Greek  sources  and  of  the  sixth  century.  There  are 
seventeen  manuscripts  of  it  extant,  of  which  three  are  in  Rome 
and  the  balance  in  Jerusalem. 

The  first  known  Persian  translation  does  not  date  earlier 
than  the  fourteenth  century.  The  number  of  Persian  manu- 
scripts catalogued  runs  to  twenty-eight,  distributed  in  England, 
Austria,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  with  one  each  in  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

We  know  nothing  of  Arabian  translation  before  the  time 
of  Mohammed.  But  we  have  manuscripts  from  the  time 
shortly  after  Mohammed.  They  can  be  dated  no  earlier  than 
850  A.  D.    The  Arabian  Gospels  which  one  finds  printed  to- 
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day  offer  one  and  the  same  text,  in  the  main.  It  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  a  Greek  text.  There  is  another  translation  also 
taken  from  the  Greek  in  a  certain  Vatican  manuscript,  and 
still  another  was  made  from  the  Syrian  text  by  Abulfarga  Ab- 
dalla  Ben  Altib.  There  was  also  a  translation  of  the  Gospels 
taken  from  the  Syrian  Peschitto.  The  first  printed  edition  of 
the  Arabian  gospels  appeared  in  Rome  in  I5S)0.  Other  edi- 
tions appeared  in  161 9  and  1774.  The  Paris  Polyglot  ap- 
peared in  1745  with  the  Arabian  text  of  the  gospels  taken  from 
this  Roman  edition.  The  English  Polyglot  took  the  Paris 
text  and  the  edition  of  181 1  took  the  polyglot  text.  An  edition 
of  wide  circulation  was  the  octave  edition  of  the  London  Bible 
Society  in  181 5.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
Arabian  manuscripts  extant. 

Turning  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  translations,  Dr. 
Gregory  thinks  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of  the 
Gothic  translation,  of  which  we  have  only  fragments.      The 
Slavian,  Saxon,  Prankish,  German  and  Bohemian  are  all   of 
very  subordinate  importance.      It  is  only  the  Latin  transla- 
tions, of  which  we  have  a  great  number,  to  which  attention 
need  be  turned.    The  old  Latin  translation  did  not  come  from 
Rome,  or  from  Gaul,  but  from  the  north  of  Africa  where  there 
were  a  great  many  congregations  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  which,  though  they   could  speak   some  Greek   yet 
nevertheless  in  their   most  intimate   and  daily    conversation 
used  the  Latin.     By  and  by  it  became  necessary  to  translate 
the  lections  from  the  Greek  scriptures  into  the  Latin  for  the 
•   people  in  the  churches.      The  theory  of  a  single  old   Latin 
African  translation  in  these  days,  made  gradually  and  not  upon 
order  of  a  bishop,  satisfies  all  the  requirements.      It  was  this 
old  translation  that  the  translator  of  Irenaeus,  that  Tertul- 
lain,    Cyprian,    Lactantius,    Hilary,    Ambrose,    Jerome    and 
others  were  used.    This  African  tfanslation  retains  the  Greek 
words  and  the  order  of  the  words  and  the  connection  of  the 
words  as  it  was  in  the  Greek.  This  causes  it  to  be  of  advantage 
for  textual  criticism.     Dr.  Gregory  goes  into  the  painful  and 
varied  growth  of  this  text,  adverting  to  the  Gallic,  British  and 
Jfalian  recensions.    He  admits  that  matters  are  not  yet  suffi- 
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ciently  certain  to  come  to  conclusions.  It  is  impossible  to 
issue  an  edition  of  the  old  Latin  text.  The  manuscripts  are 
too  diflferent  from  each  other.  Many  of  them  have  omissions 
or  are  only  fragments,  and  the  origin  of  the  translations,  as  well 
is  their  history,  are  quite  uncertain.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  give  exact  reproductions  of  the  original  manuscripts.  Dr. 
Gregory  gives  particulars  in  describing  these.  They  are  found 
in  Versailles,  in  Chur,  in  St.  Gall,  in  Verona,  in  Cambridge, 
Vienna,  Dublin,  Brescia,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Rome,  Turin, 
Breslau,  Munich,  Florence,  Oxford,  Wemigerode,  and  Stock- 
holm. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  will  be  described  in  a  sub- 
sequent article. 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  December,  1902, 


Article  X. 

THE  HARMONY   OF  THE  PERICOPES. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics  of  Lutheran 
worship,  as  contrasted  with  the  forms  of  the  churches  around 
us,  even  those  which  have  a  more  or  less  lituri^cal  order,  is 
the  inner  connection  and  successive  arrangement  of  the  steps 
of  the  way  in  which  our  worshippers  are  led  through  the  fa- 
miliar and  gradual  "progression  of  holy  thought  through 
which  all  inner  life  is  carried  on."  (Loehe.)  As  this  progres- 
sion and  connection  is  most  clearly  and  fully  carried  out  in 
the  Communion  or  Morning  Service  of  the  Church,  this  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  references  to  our  liturgy  in  the  following 
paper. 

This  characteristic  harmony  is  of  course  intentional  and 
prearranged.     The  Introit  for  each  Sunday  is  understood  to 
present  in  the  first  of  its  three  parts  (Antiphon,  Psalm  and 
Gloria  Patri,)  "The  leading  thought  of  the  particular  day." 
The  Collect  also  is  intended  as  an  ^'introductory  prayer"  to  ''ex- 
press the  fact  of  the  day  or  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
season,  and  connect  it  with  a  supplication  for  appropriate 
grace."     Loehe  even  says  (quoted  in  Allgemeines  Gebet-buch, 
p.  257),  that  "in  the  Collect  the  changing  thought  of  the  festi- 
val or  Sunday  penetrates  the  general  need  of  the  soul  more 
thoroughly  than  in  the  Introit."    Then  comes  the  reading  of 
the  appointed  lessons,  in  which  first  appears  in  its  fullness  the 
thought  of  the  worship  of  that  particular  day.    All  this  leads 
up  to  the  Sermon  in  which  are  expounded  the  Scripture  les- 
sons, or,  usually,  the  Gospel,  with  a  view  to  emphasize  and 
apply    to    the    need    and    edification    of    the    congregation 
that  especial  message  which  the  day  brings  and  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  circle  of  the  Church  year,  is  adapted  to 
impress  a  complete  knowledge  and  apprehension  of  the  whole 
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sum  of  religious  truth  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  atten- 
tive and  regular  hearers. 

The  beauty,  impressiveness  and  value  of  this  ideal  do  not 
need  to  be  enlarged  upon  here.  There  are,  indeed,  imperfec- 
tions in  its  realization.  The  Introit  seems,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
to  present  in  a  very  general  way  any  point  of  contact  with  the 
lections,  which,  nevertheless,  **is  the  regulative  principle  of  the 
whole  service,  all  other  parts  of  the  service  (being)  arranged 
in  accordance  with  it."  Loehe's  reference  to  the  Collects  evi- 
dently had  in  view  a  different  system  of  them  from  our  own, 
which  in  a  great  many  cases  seem  to  offer  a  very  indefinite  ap- 
propriateness to  the  pericopes.  Where  the  Collects  in  the 
Common  Service  differ  from  those  set  for  the  same  days  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  instance,  it  is  often  noticeable 
that  the  latter  selections  are  in  closer  agreement  than  the 
former,  with  the  Scripture  lessons.  The  difficulties  connected 
with  the  selections  of  certain  of  the  Gospel  lessons  are  also 
well  known  and  recognized  among  us. 

Y^et,  with  all  this,  we  appreciate  at  its  full  worth  the  un- 
derlying conception  of  the  harmonious  connection  of  the  peri- 
copes for  the  Church  year  as  a  whole  and  of  the  inner  harmony 
of  each  service  taken  by  itself.  We  emphasize  this  inner  con- 
nection. We  teach  our  people  to  look  for  it.  We  base  upon 
it,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  our  arguments  for  an  Order  of  Ser- 
vice., instead  of  a  disorderly  succession  of  separated  acts  of 
worship.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  an  immeasurable  advantage 
in  the  possession  of  this  very  ideal  of  worship  and  in  its  gen- 
erally recognizable  realization. 

Starting  from  this  conception  of  the  Morning  Service  it 
must  often  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  each  of  us,  that  there 
should  be  some  appreciable  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
lessons  for  each  day.  And  yet,  here  is  the  point  of  ail 
others,  where  the  principle  seems  most  to  fail  in  its  application. 
Why  was  this  rather  than  some  other  Epistle  chosen  to  go 
with  this  particular  Gospel?  The  fact  that  the  Epistle  lessons 
are  intended  to  form  a  series,  presenting  the  Christian  obliga- 
tions, a  summary-  of  the  law,  viewed  from  its  didactic  or  nor- 
mative use  upon  the  hearers,  does  not  contravene  the  possi- 
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bility  of  such  an  appropriate  assignment  of  specific  passages 
of  this  Christian  law  to  certain  days,  as  will  set  them  in  har- 
monious opposition  with  the  gospels  allotted  to  those  same 
days.  Yet  upon  this  point  our  works  on  Pericopes,  so  far  as 
known  to  the  writer,  preserve  silence ;  and  the  leading  or  central 
thought  for  each  day,  in  such  books  or  lectures  of  our  theo- 
logians as  endeavor  to  explain  it,  is  set  forth  with  reference 
not  to  the  lections  in  their  entiretly,  but  solely  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  homiletical  treatment  of  the  Pericopes  also,  we 
have  many  series  of  sermons  upon  the  Gospels,  many  upon 
the  Epistles,  but  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  several  compe- 
tent scholars,  who  havt  been  questioned,  goes,  no  single  series 
in  which  each  sermon  is  based  upon  the  study  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle  in  their  connection. 

And  yet  the  fact  may  be  illustrated  from  the  great  Festi- 
vals, that  this  thought  of  the  unity  of  the  service  in  its  entirety 
is  not  fanciful,  nor  merely  a  theoretical  assumption.  For 
the  Christmas  festival,  for  example,  the  Introit  tells  of  the 
Child  who  is  born,  the  Son  who  is  given  and  whose  "name 
shall  be  called.  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace/'  the  Collect  be- 
seeches Almighty  God,  that  "the  new  birth  of  His  only-begot- 
ten Son  in  the  flesh  may  set  us  free  who  are  held  in  the  old 
bondage  under  the  yoke  of  sin" ;  and  the  Epistle  tells,  in  its 
New  Testament  selection  of  "the  Grace  of  God  that  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  the  god- 
ly in  this  present  world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  glori- 
ous appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ" ;  while  the  Old  Testament  lection  repeats  the  prophecy 
already  quoted  in  part  in  the  Introit ;  and  the  Gospel  tells  the 
simple,  sweet,  old  yet  ever  new  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Babe 
at  Bethlehem.  Here  is  a  perfectly  consistent  and  harmonious 
realization,  running  not  only  through  Introit,  Collect  and  Gos- 
pel, but  including  also  the  Epistle,  of  the  ideal  that  underlies 
the  whole  structure  of  our  Morning  Liturgy. 

It  does  not  need  that  space  should  be  occupied  with  the 
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detailed  demonstration  of  the  same  harmonious  completeness 
m  the  Introit,  Collect  and  Lections  for  each  of  the  other  great 
festivals.  The  interest  of  a  reference  to  it  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
thus  is  established  the  position  that  a  fitting  of  EiMStle  to  Gos- 
pel as  well  as  a  connection  of  Introit  and  Collect  to  the  lection 
is  contemplated  in  our  scheme. 

The  practical  question  then  arises,  Is  it  not  a  reasonable 
and  desirable  thing  to  make  use  of  this  harmony  of  the  Peri- 
copes  which  we  may  fairly  assume  to  exist,  for  homiletical 
purposes?  In  other  words  can  not  a  series  of  sermons  cov- 
ering the  entire  cycle  of  the  Church  year  be  prepared  and 
preached  with  profit  both  to  the  hearers  and  to  the  preacher, 
the  theme  of  each  sermon  being  derived,  not  from  the  Gospel 
alone,  or  the  Epistle  alone,  but  from  the  two  united  in  some 
common  point  of  contact,  in  the  presentation  of  which  their 
harmony  will  appear,  and  will  give  emphasis  to  the  true  central 
thought  of  the  day? 

There  are  some-pre-eminent  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  treatment  of  the  Pericopes.  It  will  prove  very  in- 
structive to  the  preacher  in  the  preparation  of  his  sermon. 
He  will  find  many  a  new  point  of  view  as  he  seeks  for  the  uni- 
fying thought  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  which  he  is  studying. 
Many  a  side-light  which  he  had  not  seen  before  will  flash  upon 
this  and  that  verse  of  the  one  passage  from  a  careful  compari- 
son of  the  other.  It  will  develop  his  analytical  and  synthet- 
ical faculties  of  mind,  for  he  will  often  find  it  necessary  to 
search  with  some  care  for  the  connecting  link  (which  he  may 
occasionally  be  driven  to  fear  is  a  missing  link!),  but  he  will 
find  the  search  profitable,  and  as  he  pursues  this  method  of 
study  he  will  find  it  becoming  easier.  He  will,  necessarily,  be 
constantly  strengthening  the  very  useful  and  desirable  habit 
of  looking  for  the  central  thought  of  a  passage  viewed  in  its 
whole  connection,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  a  verse  torn  apart 
from  all  the  surroundings  with  which  it  is  interwoven ;  a  habit 
which  will  prove  a  valuable  safe-guard  against  the  misinter- 
pretation of  isolated  verses,  and  will  add  immensely  to  the 
force  and  freshness  of  his  preaching  in  general.  He  will 
find,  in   pursuing  this   plan,  every  advantage  which  is   con- 
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nccted  with  the  method  of  preaching  on  whole  paragraphs  in- 
stead of  short  texts.  He  will  experience,  too,  a  g^eat  intellec- 
tual pleasure  in  the  discernment  of  a  unity  before  wholly  or  in 
part  unrecognized ;  and  he  will  undoubtedly  feel  himself  amply 
repaid  for  whatever  of  harder  work  or  closer  investigation  has 
been  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  this  sort  of  homiletical 
study. 

There  will  be  a  practical  benefit  to  the  hearer.  The  more 
intelligent  members  of  the  congregation  will  be  struck  with 
the  interest  of  a  new  conception  of  the  lessons  in  their  com- 
parative teaching.  They  will  realize  that  they  are  receiving 
answers  to  the  question,  which,  without  giving  expression  to  it, 
they  had  often  asked,  ''What  is  the  place  and  the  force  of  this 
Epistle  on  this  Sunday?"  To  the  whole  congregation  the  im- 
pression of  a  unifying  principle  in  the  service  will  be  more 
emphatically  presented.  This  will  be  a  great  and  practical 
gain.  And  to  them  also  will  thus  be  brought  a  stronger  and 
clearer  conception,  available  for  all  their  Bible-reading  and 
study,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  habitual  endeavor 
to  seize  upon  the  central  idea  of  a  passage,  and  to  grasp  the 
thought  of  the  paragraph  or  chapter,  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  central  idea. 

To  all  this,  objections  and  difficulties  may  be  offered.  Some 
of  them  may  have  been  already,  incidentally,  answered.    The 
most  serious,  is  undoubtedly  that  which,  assuming  that  the 
Epistles  have  been  assigned  disconnectedly  to  the  days  for 
which  they  are  appointed  to  be  read,  would  argue,  that  there- 
fore, such  an  attempt  as  has  been  outlined  must  be  impossible 
of  attainment,  or  must,  if  attained,  result  in  an  artificial  and 
constrained  connection.  To  this,  the  answer  (which  may  or  may 
not  be  regarded  as  adequate)  is,  first,  that,  as  already  indicated, 
several  of  the  Sundays  in  the  Church  year  do  show  this  com- 
plete accord  in  every  changeable  part  of  the  service,  thus  giving 
ground  for  the  inference  that  it  is  to  be  expected ;  and  a  more 
careful  study  may  find  it  even  in  pericopes,  that  do  not  at  first 
sight  seem  to  show  any  point  of  unity.    And,  second,  that  even 
in  passages  which  may  not  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
similarity  of  contents,  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  may  find,  by 
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comparison  and  contrast,  some  common  theme  that  will  per- 
mit the  treatment  of  them  in  combination ;  and  that  this  treat- 
ment need  not  be  artificial  or  strained,  even  granting  that  it 
was  not  in  the  minds  of  those  who  appointed  the  lessons. 

But,  g^nting,  after  all,  that  such  lections  may  be  found 
as  will  present  great  obstacles  to  any  natural  and  simple  way 
of  combining  them,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  hold  that  such  a  treat- 
ment as  will  present  them  in  some  sort  of  an  actual  connection, 
even  if  from  the  standpoint  of  strict  homiletical  art,  the  con- 
struction be  not  entirely  defensible,  may  be  more  than  justified 
by  the  practical  advantages  already  alluded  to? 

It  may  be  added  that  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  idea 
advocated  in  this  paper  has  been  beneficial  and  interesting, 
and  has  not  lacked  intelligent  appreciation  on  the  part  of  tlie 
congregation. 

C.  Armand  Miller. 
New  York  City, 


Article  XI. 

ESSENTIALS  IN  LUTHERAN  SERMONIZING. 

The  place  which  the  Confessions  of  our  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  assign  to  the  sermon  in  public  worship  is  ver>' 
evident  from  the  following  declaration  of  the  Apology :  "Be- 
cause by  the  grace  of  God  there  is  Christian  and  wholesome 
teaching  in  our  churches  for  comfort  in  all  trials,  therefore  the 
people  gladly  frequent  good  preaching.  For  there  is  nothing 
which  does  more  to  attach  the  people  to  the  Church  than  the 
good  sermon.  But  our  adversaries  preach  their  people  out 
of  the  churches,  because  they  do  not  teach  the  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  Christian  doctrine,  but  relate  legends  of  saints  and 
other  fables."     (Art.  of  the  Mass  No.  51.) 

The  Lutheran  Church  counts  the  sermon  the  primary 
and  most  essential  part  of  the  worship,  and  the  truth  expressed 
in  the  words  quoted  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Church  in  the  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Ritualism  and  sensationalism, 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  showy  oratory  and  multiplex  at- 
tractions, have  been  the  fruitful  causes  of  empty  pews.  The 
good  sermon,  in  which  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  arc  made  to 
speak  from  the  pulpit,  will  ever  attract  the  lovers  of  the  truth 
unto  salvation. 

It  is  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  her  origin  that  the 
mother  church  of  the  Reformation  does  and  must  make  tfie 
sermon  the  most  prominent  feature  of  her  worship  The  Re- 
formation was  brought  about  by  the  return  to  the  Word  of 
God.  It  was  not  man's  wisdom  and  ingenuity,  it  was  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  which  liberated  the  consciences 
of  men  from  the  thralldom  in  which  antichrist  held  them. 
However  the  times  may  change,  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
world  may  be,  so  long  as  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
remains  true  to  her  original  principles,  she  must  ever  count 
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the  preaching  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  the  chief  thing  in  all 
her  worship  and  work.  She  was  created  by  the  preaching  of 
God's  Word  and  by  that  same  Word  she  must  continue  to  live. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  essentials  of  Lutheran  sermonizing  will 
not  be  out  of  season  in  this  age  when  good  preaching,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Apology,  is  become  a  rather  rare  article  in 
Christendom  at  large. 

This  subject  brings  to  mind  the  maxim  laid  down  by  Lu- 
ther: "Oratio,  Meditatio,  Tentatio  faciunt  theologum."  All 
three  are  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  good  preacher.  While 
prayer  is  not  a  part  of  the  sermon  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
preacher  himself.  Worldly  knowledge  may  be  gathered  by 
the  diligent  use  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  a  merely  formal 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  may  be  obtained  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  true  and  living  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  His  gift,  and  God  wants  to  be  asked  for 
His  gifts.  A  clergyman  who  never  prays  may  be  a  grand  or- 
ator, but  he  will  not  be  a  good  Gospel  preacher.  A  good  Lu- 
theran sermon  is  not  a  composition  of  high-sounding  words 
and  poetical  phrases,  it  must  proclaim  "the  mystery,  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God."  Eph. 
3 :  9.  Because  this  mystery  is  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
and  is  revealed  unto  babes,  Matt.  1 1 :  25,  therefore  a  Lutheran 
pastor  must  be  humble  enough  to  acknowledge  with  St.  Paul : 
**Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as 
of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  2  Cor.  3 :  5.  Be- 
cause he  is  not  to  preach  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
2  Cor.  4 :  5.  therefore  it  is  so  essentially  necessary  that  he  rely 
not  on  his  own  learning  and  skill,  but  pray  fervently  before  be- 
ginning the  preparation  of  a  sermon,  and  again  when  about  to 
deliver  it.  The  sermons  which  are  most  effective  in  building 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  always  be  those  that  are  asked  of 
God  in  instant  prayer. 

While  asking  God  to  grant  him  the  right  thoughts  and  the 
proper  words  the  preacher  must  nevertheless  not  expect  to  be 
inspired.  A  Lutheran  sermon  is  to  be  a  "studied"  sermon. 
The  Anabaptists,  as  some  of  their  fanatical  descendants  yet  do, 
claimed  inspiration  for  their  preachers,  and  therefore  they 
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taught  that  preachers  must  not  "study"  their  sermons.  In 
support  of  this  extravagant  opinion  they  appeal  to  Matt.  10: 
18,  19,  where  Christ  says :  "Ye  shall  be  brought  before  gover- 
nors and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and 
the  Gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought 
how  or  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak."  The  passage  shows  on  its 
very  face  that  the  Lord  did  not  refer  to  the  "hour"  when  en- 
tering the  pulpit  to  preach,  but  to  the  hour,  when  His  confes- 
sors wotdd  be  brought  before  judges  for  trial.  To  Timothy 
Paul  writes:  "Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
doctrine.  Meditate  upon  these  things :  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all.  i  Tim4:  13-15. 
There  are  exceptional  cases,  when  a  pastor  has  absolutely  no 
time  for  preparation,  which  sometimes  happens  on  funeral  oc- 
casions, but  the  pastor  who  is  neglectful  in  studying  his  ser- 
mons is  delinquent  in  the  most  essential  duty  of  his  whole  of- 
fice. Whether  the  sermon  is  written  in  full  and  memorized, 
or  whether  only  a  skeleton  is  written  to  be  elaborated  or  men- 
tally, or  whichever  method  is  pursued,  it  is  always  to  be  a 
carefully  studied  sermon.  Indeed,  each  sermon  should  be  iStit 
pastor's  best  effort,  as  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  serve  his  people 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  paramount  reason  why  a  careful  preparaticm  of  each 
sermon  is  so  essentially  necessary  to  every  pastor,  is,  because 
every  sermon  which  is  Lutheran  in  spirit  and  in  truth  dare 
contain  nothing  which  is  not  in  full  harmony  with  the  WcM-d 
of  God.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
is  laid  down  in  the  words :  "We  have  this  rule  that  the  Word 
of  God  makes  articles  of  faith,  and  no  one  else,  not  even  an 
angel."  Smalcald  Art.,  Part  IL,  No.  15.  Every  Lutheran 
pastor  who  has  subscribed  the  Confessions  in  an  unqualified 
manner  has  bound  himself  to  this  rule,  and  thereby  he  has 
pledged  himself  to  preach  nothing  but  the  truth  of  God's 
Word.  This  he  is  bound  to  do,  even  though  the  vocation  of 
the  congregation  which  he  serves  do  not  expressly  make  it  his 
duty.  On  purity  of  doctrine  Luther  wrote  the  fdlowing 
precious  words: 
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"A  preacher  must  not  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
when  he  has  preached,  if  he  is  a  true  preacher ;  but  must  boldly 
say  with  Jeremiah  17:  16:  'Thou  knowest:  that  which  came 
out  of  my  lips  was  right  before  thee/  Yea,  he  must  cheerfully 
declare  with  St.  Paul,  all  the  apostles  and  prophets :  The  Lord 
hath  said  it.  And  again:  I  was  an  apostle  and  prophet  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  this  sermon.  Here  it  is  not  necessary,  yea,  not 
good,  to  ask  forgiveness  of  sin  as  though  the  doctrine  had  been 
wrong.  It  is  God's  Word  and  not  mine,  and  this  God  neither 
shall  nor  can  forgive  me,  but  must  confirm,  praise  and  crown 
it  saying :  Thou  hast  taught  right ;  for  I  have  spoken  by  thee 
and  the  Word  is  mine.  The  man  who  can  not  boast  of  his 
sermons  in  this  wise  should  let  preaching  alone ;  for  he  surely 
lies  and  blasphemes  God."    Walch's  ed.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  1685. 

To  be  able  to  speak  after  this  manner  when  coming  from 
the  pulpit  a  preacher  must  have  prepared  his  sermon  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  care.  And  certainly  it  should  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  mark  known  to 
all  men  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  her,  that  her  preach- 
ers adhere  strictly  to  the  Word  of  God  in  all  their  teachings. 
Purity  of  doctrine  is  the  most  essential  requisite  of  a  Lutheran 
sermon.     Measured  by  the  adage: 

God's  Word  and  Luther's  doctrine  pure, 
Shall  to  eternity  endure, 

a  sermon  is  only  in  so  far  Lutheran  as  it  contains  the  pure 
truth  of  God's  Word,  and  if  at  any  point  a  sermon  begins  to 
deviate  from  the  Scriptures  it  becomes  unlutheran. 

For  purity  of  doctrine  the  right  distinction  between  law 
and  Gospel  is  indispensably  necessary.  On  this  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  Art.  V.,  No.  i,  says:  "As  the  distinction  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  is  a  peculiarly  bright  light,  which 
serves  rightly  to  divide  the  Word  of  God,  and  properly  to  ex- 
plain and  understand  the  writings  of  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles :  it  must  be  preserved  with  the  utmost  diligence,  that 
these  two  doctrines  may  not  be  blended  together  or  the  Gospel 
be  made  a  law,  whereby  the  merit  of  Christ  is  obscured  and 
troubled  consciences  are  robbed  of  their  comfort,  which  they 
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Otherwise  have  in  the  Holy  Gospel  when  it  is  preached  in  its 
purity." 

In  these  words  of  our  Confessions  a  most  important  rule 
for  Lutheran  sermonizing  is  laid  down.  The  preacher  who 
does  not  know  the  distinction  between  law  and  Gospel  will 
himself  not  understand  the  Scriptures  and  he  will  mud*(He 
these  two  so  sharply  contrasting  doctrines  so  that  his  hearers 
can  never  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  true  and 
straight  way  to  heaven.  But  the  preacher  who  has  learned 
rightly  to  divide  the  Word  of  truth  will,  for  this  very  reason, 
preach  the  body  of  the  Christian  doctrine  right,  and  indeed, 
this  "peculiarly  bright  light"  will  be  a  safe  guide  to  him  in  all 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  Particularly  will  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  Gospel,  between  the  righteousness 
of  works  and  the  righteousness  of  faith,  enable  the  preacher 
to  lay  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  g^ace  through  faith  be- 
fore the  people  in  a  clear  and  simple  form,  and  the  shibboleth 
of  Lutheranism :  "We  conclude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law,"  Rom.  3:  28,  will  be  heard 
throughout  his  sermons.  This  very  distinction  will  cause  him 
to  preach  the  law  and  to  preach  it  in  all  its  sharpness,  but  the 
tune  to  which  he  will  be  most  given  is  the  Word  of  grace. 
Though  the  thunders  of  Sinai  must  often  be  heard  from  a  Lu- 
theran pulpit,  yet  the  voice  of  Zion  must  predominate  in  it; 
for  we  are  not  called  ministers  of  the  law,  but  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

This  giving  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  justification 
must,  however,  not  cause  the  preacher  to  be  silent  about  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  This,  too,  is  a  feature  of 
genuine  Lutheran  sermonizing  that  it  embraces  the  tvhok 
counsel  of  God.  Sectarianism  has  its  peculiar  hobbies.  Al- 
most any  text  will  lead  the  Baptist  preacher  to  immersion,  and 
the  Latitudinarian  to  (un)charitable  unionism.  The  Lutheran 
preacher  must  walk  in  the  path  hewn  out  by  Paul  in  Acts  20, 
where  he  says  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus :  "I  take  you  to  record 
this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all.  For  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God."  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  chief  articles  of  doctrine  must  be  made 
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most  prominent,  but  no  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  is  to  be  over- 
looked always  and  altogether.  In  this  respect  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  of  the  Church  year  are  a  thankworthy  help. 
They  are  so  picked  as  to  offer  occasion  in  the  course  of  a  year 
to  preach  on  almost  every  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is 
always  wise  to  be  guided  by  them.  Of  course  a  Lutheran  pas- 
tor is  not  limited  to  these  texts.  If  he  has  served  the  same 
congregation  for  a  number  of  years  he  will  find  it  advisable^ 
though  not  exclusively  yet  largely,  to  preach  on  other  texts 
But  even  then  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  can  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  schedule  for  the  choice  of  free  texts,  so  as  to  comprise  all 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  In  all  cases  Lutheran 
sermonizing  must  observe  the  rule  laid  down  in  Deut.  4:  2: 
"Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither 
shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it." 

ViRGINIUS. 

October,  tgo2. 


Article  XII. 

THE    AMERICAN   JOURNAL  OF   THEOLOGY   ON 
THE   HAAS-M'GIFFERT   CONTROVERSY. 

The  liberal  forces  of  American  Theological  scholarship 
have  shown  themselves  loath  to  deal  fairly  in  acknowledging 
that  one  of  their  own  scholars  has  been  completely  worsted  by 
conservative  hands.  Although,  for  instance,  the  exposure  of 
the  loose  methods  of  Professor  McGifFert  by  Dr.  Haas  was 
sent  to  the  liberal  theological  journals  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  the  larger  number  of  them  simply  ignored  the  facts 
which  Dr.  Haas  presented.  The  very  school  which  professes 
:-uch  impartiality  and  such  desire  to  get  down  to  exact  facts, 
and  expresses  sadness  that  it  is  obliged  to  tear  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers  to  pieces  in  order  to  reach  facts,  is  the  body  that 
seems  unwilling  to  give  fair  hearing  to  that  which  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  their  own  view,  and  to  shield  one  of  the  most  noted 
promulgators  of  their  own  view,  when  he  is  plainly  caught  in 
error  of  the  worst  kind. 

The  Theologisches  Literaturblatt  of  Dr.  Hamack  simply 
laughed  at  the  standing  of  a  man  who  would  dare  to  attack  the 
great  Professor  McGiffert  and  lauded  the  latter  to  the  skies. 
Yet  it  was  compelled,  to  save  its  reputation,  to  question 
whether  perhaps  after  all  McGiffert  had  not  been  a  little  lax 
in  his  cholarship. 

The  New  York  Independent,  (May  iSth),  says  of  McGif- 
fert that  ''he  has  presented  an  exceedingly  strong  case  and 
that  his  evidence  must  be  considered  and  his  arguments  an- 
swered before  it  can  be  stated  again  that  the  Creed  was  simply 
a  summary  of  faith  with  no  special  doctrinal  significance.  The 
book  consists  of  a  lecture  of  fascinating  interest  and  critical 
notes  which  seek  to  establish  the  positions  taken  in  the  lecture. 
The  section  on  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Creed  is  on  the 
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the  same  high  level  as  the  author's  treatment  of  the  work  of  Paul 
in  his  *Apostolic  Age/  Dr.  McGiffert  is  scholarly,  thorough  in 
research  and  keen  in  historical  insight."  Thus  the  full  answer 
given  to  McGiffert's  faulty  and  unscholarly  argument  by  Dr. 
Haas  is  ignored  by  the  Independent.  Not  so,  however,  with 
'The  American  Journal  of  Theology." 

In  the  October  issue  of  this  liberal  American  journal, 
there  is  a  notice  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  Haas-McGiffert 
controversy.  While  in  form  it  is  a  eulogy  of  the  careful 
scholarship  of  Dr.  McGiffert,  in  substance  it  is  a  complete  ac- 
knowledgment that  both  Dr.  McGiffert's  positions  and  his 
scholarship  in  the  matter  under  question,  have  broken  down 
completely.  Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  while  Dr. 
Haas  is  only  given  eight  or  nine  lines  notice,  yet  the  substance 
of  the  material  used  by  the  critic  in  discussing  McGiffert  is  that 
furnished  by  Haas,  and  not  by  McGifiert.  We  do  not  see 
what,  except  bias,  impels  all  our  liberal  critics  to  handle  Mc- 
Giffert so  tenderly  and  with  such  sober,  conservative  caution. 
Certainly  he  does  not  handle  the  Apostle  Paul,  nor  the  Creed, 
ill  such  lovely  and  gentle  fashion.  Nor  do  we  see  why  Dr. 
Haas  should  be  "persecuted"  by  liberal  theology  for  having 
exercised  "the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  criticism."  We  sub- 
join the  review  taken  from  the  American  Journal  of  Theology : 

"The  Apostles*  Creed  :  Its  Orijiin,  Its  Purpose,  and  Its  Historical  Interprt- 
Ution.  A  Lecture,  with  Critical  Notes.  By  Arthur  Cusbman  McGiffert  New 
York:  Scribner,  1901.     Pp  vi-|-2o6.    $1.25,  net. 

•*  McGiffert  on  the  Apostles'  Crked.  a  paper  read  before  the  Lutheran 
Society  for  New  1  estanaent  Study,  New  York.  By  John  A.  W.  Haas.  Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran  Chnrch  Review,  1902.     Pp  18. 

'*  Dr.  McGiffert's  work  is  always  marked  by  careful,  exact 
scholarship ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  qualities  dis- 
tinguish every  page  of  this  book,  which  is  not  a  popular  homi- 
letical  treatise,  but  a  historical  study.  The  lecture  is  only  a 
statement  of  main  conclusions,  the  reasons  for  which  are  given 
in  the  critical  notes  occupying  fully  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
treatise.  Dr.  McGiffert's  conclusions  are,  in  the  main,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  current  Apostles'  Creed  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
old  Roman  Symbol,  used  in  the  Roman  and  adjacent  churches 
in  the  fourth  century.    This  symbol  was  originally  written  hi 
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Greek,  at  Rome,  about  150-75  A.  D.  Not  known  to  Justin 
Martyr,  it  was  well  known  to  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  It 
originated  in  the  desire  to  specially  emphasize  points  of  the 
common  Qiristian  faith,  which  were  called  in  question  by  here- 
tics, particularly  Marcion.  Its  general  outline  was  determined  by 
the  baptismal  formula,  which  had  then  been  long  in  use.  The 
original  text  of  the  Roman  Symbol  was  somewhat  briefer  than 
the  text  current  in  the  fourth  century,  since  the  temptation  was 
always  present  to  add  expressions  in  view  of  current  theolo- 
gical conflicts.  Dr.  McGiffert  has  thus  entered  into  a  con- 
troversy in  which  such  men  as  Caspari,  Kattenbusch,  Har- 
nack,  Zahn,  Swete  and  Sanday  have  participated.  On  several 
important  points  he  is  bold  enough  to  disagree  with  them  all. 
As  against  Caspari,  Zahn  and  Sanday,  Dr.  McGiffert  considers 
Rome  the  place  where  the  old  Roman  Symbol  was  written.  In 
this  he  is  at  one  with  Kattenbusch  and  Harnack.  But  alto- 
gether his  own  is  his  view  that  the  Symbol  was  directed  speci- 
fically against  Marcion's  views,  and  that  it  was  unknown  to 
Justin  Martyr.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  author's  main  contention, 
and  on  this  point  he  has  expressed  himself  most  fully  and  em- 
phatically. We  have  sought  to  weigh  his  arguments  carefully, 
and  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  remain  unconvinced.  Each 
one  of  Dr.  McGiffert's  three  questions  (p.  173),  viz. :  (i)  Why 
«t-e  so  many  essential  elements  of  the  church's  faith  at  the  time 
omitted?  (2)  Why  are  all  the  most  offensive  of  Marcion's 
views  opposed  in  the  Symbol?  and,  (3)  Why  was  the  church 
compelled  to  use  a  Symbol  c.  150-75  when  it  had  not  needed 
one  before?  may  be  answered  satisfactorily  without  necessi- 
tating the  acceptance  of  his  view.  In  particular,  the  conten- 
tion that  up  to  about  150-75  A.  D.  the  churches  had  no  bap- 
tismal confession  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. It  is  the  arguntentum  e  sileniio  that  is  mainly  de- 
pended upon,  as  in  the  author's  appeal  to  the  Didache.  Alto- 
gether, the  evidence  is  of  too  uncertain  value  and  too  limited 
'n  quantity  to  justify  Dr.  McGiffert's  most  positive,  uncondi- 
tional statements. 

"Mr.  Haas's  paper  is  a  severe  and  somewhat  impatient 
criticism  of  Dr.  McGiffert's  main  position.    It  is  of  value,  not- 
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withstanding  its  animosity,  as  pointing  out  the  weakness  ot 
tlie  evidence  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  creed  was  framed  in 
opposition  to  Marcion's  teachings,  and  as  noting  that  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  creedal  formulae  in  the  East  about  and  be- 
fore 150  A.  D.  is  of  far  greater  significance  than  Dr.  McGiflFert 
allows.  The  author,  as  he  himself  admits,  depends  largely  on 
the  work  of  Kunze,  Glaubensregel,  Heilige,  Schrift  und  Tau- 
ibekenntniss. 

Edward  E.  Nourse. 
Berlin,  Conn. 

.  To  show  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  judgment  on  the 
merits  and  fairness  of  liberalism  in  this  controversy,  we  append 
in  full  another  notice  of  McGiflf ert's  book,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  <:onservative  Presb)rterian  and  Reformed 
Review.    It  reads  as  follws : 

"  The  Apostles*  Creed  •   Its  Origin,  ...      By  Arthur  Cusbman  McGif- 
fert    New  York :  Cbarles  Scribner's  Sons,  1902. 

"Hypercritical  and  subjective  beyond  all  reason,  though 
full  of  learning  and  unfailingly  interesting,  Mr.  John  A.  W. 
Haas  has  published  in  the  Lutheran  Church  Review  a  telling 
criticism  of  it,  showing  its  one-sidedness  in  the  choice  of  au- 
thorities to  rely  on." 


EDITORIALS. 


DISCOVERY  OF  FALCKNER'S  ORDINATION 
CERTIFICATE. 

Dr.  Julius  F.  Sachse,  who  has  been  spending  the  summer 
in  searching  archadogical  investigations  at  Amsterdam  and  at 
Halle,  has  succeeded  in  making  a  remarkable  discovery.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  long  sought  for  certificate  of  ordination  of 
Justus  Falckner.  Falckner's  certificate  is  of  such  extraordi- 
nary importance  because  his  ordination  was  the  first  regular 
orthodox  ordination  of  any  clergymen  that  took  place  in 
America.  It  took  place,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  1703,  just 
two  centuries  ago.  The  certificate  was  supposed  to  have  been 
among  the  papers  in  the  possession  of  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
New  York,  but  although  there  was  a  note  on  an  envelope  stat- 
ing that  such  a  paper  was  in  the  archives,  the  paper  itself  could 
never  be  produced. 

Another  extraordinary  fact  that  renders  this  certificate  of 
great  importance  is  that  Justus  Falckner  was  the  first  misstan- 
ary  ordained  for  work  in  America,  and  in  the  oldest  Lutheran 
congregation  on  the  continent.  He  himself  was  a  German. 
He  was  called  to  the  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  and  was  or- 
dained in  accordance  with  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Liturgy  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Sachse  found  not  only  an  official  copy 
of  this  ordination,  but  also  three  Latin  letters,  written  by  the 
Swedish  pastors  in  Pennsylvania  detailing  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  Falckner's  assuming  the  sacred  office.  On  ex* 
amining  the  copy  found  at  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Sachse  learned 
I  hat  Falckner 's  certificate  contained  a  form  in  standing  use  in 
the  Swedish  Church  at  that  day.  Writing  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Upsala,  the  latter  succeeded  in  finding  for  Dr.  Sachse  a 
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printed  copy  of  the  form  which  exactly  corresponds  in  lan- 
guage used,  to  the  form  referred  to  in  Falckner's  certificate, 
and  from  which  the  whole  of  the  relations  subscribed  to  by 
Falckner  can  now  be  definitely  traced. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Sachse,  in  going  through  the  unclassified 
matter  of  the  church  in  the  archives  at  Amsterdam  discovered 
two  very  important  letters  written  by  Justus  Falckner,  and 
one  by  Pastor  Berkenmeyer,  the  two  former  giving  an  account 
of  the  infant  congregation  at  New  York,  and  the  one  of  Berk- 
enmeyer describing  the  condition  of  the  congregation 
at  New  York,  and  also  giving  a  full  account  of  the  Van 
Dieren  matter.  In  view  of  the  approaching  bicentennial  of 
Falckner's  ordination  the  text  of  these  papers  will  appear  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Review ;  as  well  as  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  Falckner  in  the  forthcoming  History  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  editor  in  chief  of  this  Review. 


A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 
IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SEMINARY. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary  by  Dr.  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  of 
New  York,  beginning  early  in  January.  This  course  will  be 
a  thorough  consideration  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  the 
whole  subject  from  a  conservative  point  of  view,  and  will  we 
trust  become  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  take  a  scholarly  and 
scientific  position  on  the  side  with  which  the  Lutheran  Church 
must  necessarily  be  identified.  The  importance  of  directing 
the  best  scholarship  of  our  church  into  these  channels  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  first  lecture  of  Dr.  Haas  will  be  de- 
livered on  the  1 2th  of  January  at  4  p.  m.  on  "Some  Funda- 
mental Questions,"  in  which  he  will  treat  of  the  nature  of  criti- 
cism, its  divisions  and  tendencies,  its  place  in  theological 
science,  its  necessity,  and  its  history.  He  will  also  discuss  its 
presuppositions,  first  the  objective  ones,  viz. :  Christianity  and 
Comparative  Religions,  Revelation  and  Inspiration ;  and  then 
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the  subjective  ones,  viz.:  the  Critic,  his  Equipment  and  his 
Personal  Faith.  Finally  Dr.  Haas  will  treat  the  relation  of 
Criticism  to  the  Church  and  its  confessions  and  institutions. 

The  second  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  the  26th  of  Jan- 
uary at  4  p.  m.  In  this  lecture  Dr.  Haas  will  consider  the 
* 'Textual  Problems."  In  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  criti- 
cism of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  will  present  the 
critical  problems  of  the  day,  pointing  out  particularly  the  ex- 
lent  of  conjectural  criticism  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  empha- 
sizing the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  text,  showing  at  the 
same  time  how  certain  schools  of  criticism  deal  with  it  in  an 
exceedingly  arbitrary  manner. 

The  third  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  the  9th  of  February 
at  4  p.  m.  on  "The  Literary  and  Historical  Aspects  of  Criti- 
cism." Taking  up  the  literary  side,  Dr.  Haas  will  turn  his  at- 
tention first  of  all  to  the  linguistic  arguments,  viz.:  (a)  word 
lists  and  their  value ;  (b)  grammatical  differences.  From  here 
he  will  pass  to  questions  of  style  and  literary  form.  Turning 
then  to  the  historical  side,  he  will  deal  first  of  all  with  the 
"Sources"  discovered  both  by  literary  and  historical  induction, 
the  latter  being  the  stronger.  He  will  point  out  the  fact  that 
these  Sources  are  a  fad  of  the  Biblical  scholarship  of  the 
present  day,  and  will  attempt  to  give  a  view  of  the  marvelous 
extent  to  which  the  theory  of  Sources  is  worked.  He  will 
consider  in  how  far  these  sources  are  justified  by  external  testi- 
mony, and  are  tenable  in  theory.  The  question  of  the  doub- 
lettes  will  also  be  taken  up  and  discussed  in  this  lecture,  and, 
further,  the  problems  of  external  testimony  in  its  relation  to 
inner  indications.  Attention  will  be  g^ven  to  the  question  of 
the  canon  in  relation  to  external  testimony,  and  finally  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  history  constructed  through  the  process 
of  criticism  is  true  to  the  religious  center. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  lectures  is  subject  to 
change,  but  it  serves  to  show  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
interpret  the  critical  tendencies  of  present  day  Biblical  scholar- 
ship, on  a  sound  basis,  in  an  open  and  fair  field,  and  with  a 
comprehensive  and  scholarly  grasp  of  the  whole  situation.  We 
hope  that  it  may  mark  an  epoch  in  the  attitude  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  toward  this  mighty  problem. 
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THE  FIFTH  YEAR  OF  THE  LUTHERAN 
LITURGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Lutheran  Liturgical 
Association  has  resumed  activity,  in  this  its  fifth  year ;  and  has 
met  in  Pittsburg  on  the  15th  of  December  and  listened  to  two 
excellent  papers.  All  papers  are  published  by  the  Association, 
and  persons  who  enclose  50  cents  to  the  secretary,  Rev.  R. 
Morris  Smith,  Baden,  Pa.,  will  receive  copies  of  papers  pub- 
lished during  the  current  year.  Thus  far,  about  thirty  papers 
have  appeared,  some  doctrinal  e.  g.  The  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  Christian  Worship,  The  Sacrificial  Idea  in  Christian 
Worship,  Liturgy  and  Doctrine.  Other  papers  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  relations  of  liturgical  science, 
t.  g.  The  Church  and  the  Liturgy,  The  Significance  of  Litur- 
gical Reform,  Means  of  Liturgical  Reform,  The  Place  of  liturgy 
in  the  Church's  Thought,  Life  and  Art.  Still  others  are  his- 
torical, e.  g.  Liturgical  Development  in  the  Period  of  the 
Reformation,  Luther's  Liturgical  Writings,  The  Liturgical  In- 
fluence of  the  Lesser  Reformers,  The  Liturgical  Deterioration 
of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  The  Administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  different  ages  of  the  Church,  The  Liturgical 
History  of  Baptism,  The  Liturgical  History  of  Confirmation, 
The  Liturgy  of  the  Icelandic  Church,  Early  American  Luth- 
eran Liturgies,  A  General  Survey  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Still  others  are  a  commentary  on  our  liturgical  ser- 
vice and  practice,  e.  g.  The  Ecclesiastical  Calendar,  The  Pert 
copes.  The  Common  Service  and  other  Liturgies,  The  Source 
of  the  Morning  Service,  The  Church  Prayer.  Then,  finally, 
there  are  some  practical  articles  such  as  The  Value  of  Litur- 
gical Study  for  Organists,  and  Liturgical  Education  of  the 
Church's  Youth.  Still  other  articles  are  to  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Association  which  it  out  of  print. 
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THE  LUTHERAN  SOCIETY  FOR  NEW  TESTAMENT 
STUDY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

This  organization  of  a  number  of  Lutheran  pastors  has  for 
its  object  the  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  It  desires 
to  enter  into  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  rich  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  for  its  direct,  practical  and  personal  value.  In  ad- 
dition it  would  promote  New  Testament  research  according  to 
sound  method,  and  examine  some  of  the  critical  questions  to 
show  the  scientific  and  religious  tenability  of  the  conservative 
and  orthodox  point  of  view  over  against  the  assumptions  and 
claims  of  a  mistaken  criticism. 

Lutheran  pastors  in  and  near  New  York  can  become 
active  members.  Those  who  live  at  a  distance  can  become 
associate  members  by  an  annual  fee  of  50  cents.  This  will 
entitle  them  to  whatever  publications  the  Society  may  issue 
and  to  the  privilege  of  corresponding  and  receiving  directions 
in  their  study.  The  wish  of  the  New  York  Society  is  that 
pastors  in  other  centres  might  organize  for  similar  study. 

This  year  the  Book  of  Acts  is  taken  up.  The  first  paper 
upon  it  will  be  on  the  question  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  Acts 
by  Prof.  Zoeckler,  of  Greifswald,  Germany.  Another  paper 
may  be  issued.  All  papers  will  be  of  high  grade  and  show 
original  research.  There  can  be  no  promise  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  papers,  or  of  a  certain  time  of  publication.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  at  least  two  papers  will  be  published  each 
year. 

Those  who  desire  to  engage  in  such  study  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  books  and  a  plan  of  study. 

This  plan  of  study  can  be  purchased  by  anyone  for  5  cents. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  the  secretary, 

Rev.  Stephen  Paulson, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
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THE  most   wonderful   fact  of  all   the   year  in   the  de- 
which    impersonal  centres    of    power    have    receded 
velopmentof  our  national  history   is  the  manner   In 
into  the    background,    and    single,    great    pesonalities    have 
assumed  commanding  positions  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
A    few   years   ago   our   advanced   civilization    bowed   down 
to  the  rule  of  an  impersonal   system.        It  was  the   g^at 
corporation,     it     was     the     impersonal     syndicate,     it     was 
the  board  of  directors,  it   was   the   majesty   of  the  law,   it 
was  the  logic  of  a  corporate  and  hidden  board,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  the  final  power,  and  which  gave  an  unalterable  verdict 
in  every  case  to  be  decided.     But  in  every  department  of  life, 
in  financial  circles,  in  politics  and  government,  in  society  and 
circles  of  teaching,  and  even  in  religion,  this  former  slavery  to 
the  impersonal  has  been  bluntly  broken  through,  by  the  power 
of  aggressive  single  great  personalities,  whose  single  and  in- 
dividual will  is  that  which  has  grasped  an  ultimate  control  of 
things.    The  great  railways  are  no  longer  "unable"  to  change 
their  policy  and  course  of  management  and  even  their  funda- 
mental constitutions,  if  the  one  mind  on  whom  they  are  de- 
pendent desires  such  change  to  be  made.     It  can  be  done  in  a 
single  day,  if  the  one  controlling  mind  thinks  it  necessary. 
The  great  governments  of  the  world  are  no  longer  impeded, 
checked,  hindered  in  the  swift  pursuit  of  any  course  of  ac- 
tion by  the  clods  of  system  that  have  been  cast  about  them. 
Large  industries  no  longer  explain  that  their  line  of  policy  is 
rigid   and   unalterable  because  the  corporation  in  control  of 
them  must  proceed  in  accordance  with  certain  permanent  prin- 
ciples.   The  man  is  no  longer  sunk  out  of  sight  in  favor  of 
the  system.    People  are  now  looking  to  their  favorite  great 
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men  to  do  great  things.    These  great  men  are  rising  above 
J  the  laws  of  their  environment. 

/  The  three  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  this  rise  of 

great  personalities  to  sensational  importance  are  President 
Roosevelt,  the  German  Emperor,  and  a  personality  which  has 
always  been  much  in  evidence  in  this  way — ^the  Pope. 

During  the  last  year  President  Roosevelt  has  made  him- 
self felt  as  the  most  powerful  single  personal  force  in  this 
country.  He  has  demanded,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  men  of 
his  own  party,  that  Cuba  be  given  an  opportunity  to  flourish. 
He  has,  through  his  Attorney  General  Knox  brought  the  Beef 
Trust  to  bay,  and  is  attempting  single-handed  to  block  the 
pathway  of  unlawful  trusts.  The  power  of  deciding  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  of  modern  times,  viz.,  the  practicability  and 
lawfulness  of  building  the  Isthmian  Canal  has  been  with  una- 
nimity placed  in  his  hands  by  Congress.  He  has  taken  the 
daring  step  of  sending  an  American  commission  to  the  Pope. 
He  has  settled  the  Samson-Schley  controversy.  And,  above 
all,  he  has  brought  to  a  conclusion  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  bitter  labor  strikes  on  record.  Meantime,  he  has  found 
opportunity  to  hunt  bears  in  the  wilds  of  the  South,  to  vault 
fences  in  the  enthusiastic  inspection  of  athletic  contests,  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  a  coaching  and  trolley  collision  in  New 
England,  to  have  an  operation  performed  on  his  person,  to 
make  tours  and  speeches  in  the  East,  West  and  South,  and, 
above  all,  to  go  to  Church  on  Sundays,  and  to  preach  sermons 
to  the  American  people  of  their  duties  as  good  citizens. 
I  President  Roosevelt  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  a  preacher. 

His  religion,  it  is  true,  is  of  a  very  practical  and  moral  char- 
acter.    It  is  not  of  such  an  evangelical  type,  as,  for  instance, 
was  found  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  McKinley.      Yet,  it  is  by  no 
means  unnecessarily  adverse  to  the  Gospel.     It  is  not  a  simple 
morality.     Whatever  may  be  its  defects,  under  the  influence 
of  the  scholarship  of  the  age,  it  nevertheless  roots  itself  deeply 
and  strenuously  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  spiritual  background 
on  which  the  state  as  a  state  is  dependent.      Roosevelt  is  a 
preacher  of  his  own  faith,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Whether  it  be  on  the  stump,  or  in  articles,  in  newspapers,  or 
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in  a  message  to  Congress,  or  in  hearings  that  he  gives  to  indi- 
viduals and  commissions,  or  at  public  ftmctions,  such  for  in- 
stance as  we  could  not  approve  of  in  connection  with  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  in  Philadelphia,  Roosevelt  is  a  modem  John  the 
Baptist — a  little  weak  on  one  note,  it  is  true,  viz.,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance.  He  hews  his  words  to  the  line  of  duty. 
He  chops  big  chips  out  of  the  rotten  trunks.  His  style  is  full 
of  terseness  and  power.  He  lifts  political  and  practical  prob- 
lems back  into  the  moral  and  religious  realm.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  believe  in  his  entire  sincerity.  He  is  the 
kind  of  great  man,  who  is  likely  to  be  more  a  successful  re- 
former than  a  fanatical  extremist,  and  who  by  the  power  of  his 
personality  and  position  has  a  better  chance,  than  almost  any- 
one else,  of  lifting  our  young  men  out  of  the  morasses  of  cor- 
ruption into  which  a  cosmopolitan,  cynical  and  easy-going 
agnostic  culture  in  metropolitan  life  is  likely  to  draw  them. 
He  is  a  strong  antidote  both  in  word  and  in  example  against 
the  growing  immorality  of  our  American  life.  During  this 
last  year  he  has  written  as  follows  on  the  Bible :  "Almost  every 
man  who  has,  by  his  life  work,  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
achievements  of  which  the  race  is  proud,  of  which  our  people 
are  proud,  almost  every  such  man  has  based  his  life  work 
largely  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  done  consciously,  more  often  unconsciously,  and 
among  the  very  greatest  men  a  disproportionately  large  num- 
ber have  been  diligent  and  close  students  of  the  Bible  at  first 
hand. 

"You  may  look  through  the  Bible,  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  nowhere  will  you  find  a  line  that  can  be  contructed  into 
an  apology  for  the  man  of  brains  who  sins  against  the  light. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Bible,  taking  that  as  a  guide,  you  will 
find  that  because  much  has  been  given  to  you  much  will  be 
expected  of  you,  and  a  heavier  condemnation  is  to  be  visited 
upon  the  able  man  who  goes  wrong  than  upon  his  weaker 
brother  who  can  not  do  the  harm  that  the  other  does,  because 
it  is  not  in  him  to  do  it. 

"If  we  read  the  Bible  aright  we  read  a  book  which  teaches 
us  to  go  forth  and  do  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  to  do  the  work  of 
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the  Lord  in  the  world  as  we  find  it ;  to  try  to  make  things  better 
in  this  world,  even  if  only  a  little  better,  because  we  have  lived 
in  it.  That  kind  of  work  can  be  done  only  by  the  man  who 
is  neither  a  weakling  nor  a  coward,  by  the  man,  who,  in  the 
fullest  sense  oi  the  word,  is  a  true  Christian — like  Great  Heart, 
Bunyan's  hero." 

Lehre  und  Wehre  says  that  the  "President  has  forgotten 
the  main  matter  in  his  praise  of  the  Bible."  This  is  true.  It 
continues.,  "If  the  Bible  did  not  offer  us  more  than  that  which 
he  mentions,  we  could,  indeed,  spare  the  same."  This  is  not 
true.  It  continues,  "The  Bible  is  indispensable,  because  it 
alone  tells  the  poor  sinner  how  he  can  gain  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins."  This  is  true.  It  continues,  "To  praise  the  Bible 
and  to  deny  this,  is  essentially,  to  slander  the  Bible."  But 
Roosevelt  does  not  "deny  this."  He  is  talking  as  a  preacher 
for  the  state,  and  not  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
The  insinuation  here  made  is  not  a  just  one.  Roosevelt,  what- 
ever his  personal  faith,  is  not  speaking  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  even  as  a  private  Christian.  Missouri,  above  all 
odiers,  should  not  confound  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State. 

OF  the  German  Emperor,  with  his  wonderful  brilliancy, 
versatility,  thoroughness,  and  stubborn  determina- 
tion, it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  speak.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  diplomatic  novel- 
ties during  the  year  has  been  his  marked  attestation  of 
friendliness  toward  the  United  States,  in  particular  as  the 
latter  is  personalized  in  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
That  these  two  great  men  have  much  in  common  in 
their  character  has  been  universally  remarked;  and  ttiat 
Roosevelt,  already  as  a  youthful  enthusiast  and  student 
reformer  had  strong  admiration  for  German  scholarship  and 
thoroughness,  while  William  holds  equally  great  admiration 
for  American  pluck  and  power  of  adaptation,  is  well  known. 
William  is  nothing,  if  not  sensational,  in  his  imperial  methods, 
and  the  novelties  exhibited  during  last  year's  friendship  with 
America  have  been  quite  extraordinary.      Whether  we  are 
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Viewing  the  German  Emperor  in  the  secret  moblization  of  the 
army  which  lies  so  near  his  heart,  and  whose  inner  springs  he 
does  not  exhibit  to  the  American  generals,  or  at  the  head  of 
the  open  charge  of  cavalry  in  the  summer  manoeuvres;  or 
whether  he  is  sending  Prince  Henry  to  the  United  States  in 
token  of  his  friendship  for  us,  and  requesting  the  daughter  of 
the  President  to  christen  his  yacht,  or  offering  a  statue  of  des- 
potic old  Fritz  to  the  American  government  to  grace  one  of 
the  thoroughfares  in  Washington ;  or  whether  he  is  paying  a 
flying  visit  to  his  relative,  the  King  of  England  and  astonish- 
ing his  hostile  English  cousins  not  merely  by  the  accuracy  of 
his  marksmanship,  but  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  attainments 
in  every  possible  line  of  knowledge  under  the  sun ;  or  whether 
he  is  lauding  favorite  theological  professors  in  his  universities : 
or  telling  his  people  that  they  must  become  more  relip^ous,  or 
suggesting  a  union  of  Protestantism  in  his  realm  which  creates 
vastly  less  commotion  than  did  a  similar  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  union  by  his  predecessor  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  his  views  are  always  in  evidence  and  his  person- 
ality is  ever  commanding.  The  Emperor,  indeed,  like -the 
President,  after  being  a  soldier,  is  first  of  all  and  foremost  a 
preacher.  It  is  true,  that  the  burden  of  his  sermon  is  not 
quite  that  of  the  President.  The  President  preaches  duty,  while 
the  Emperor  preaches  patriotism.  It  is  true  also  that  the  ap- 
plication, in  the  case  of  the  Emperor's  exhortations,  is  far 
more  personal,  special,  thorough,  and  applicable  to  the  affair 
in  hand.  But  both  rely  largely  upon  the  medium  of  public, 
persuasive  reasoning  and  exhortation. 

The  third  great  and  commanding  figure  on  the  page  of 
the  history  of  the  current  year  has  been  the  aged  and  vener- 
able Pope,  who  not  only  still  lives,  but  though  physically 
feeble  as  he  sits  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican  in  his  white  robe 
and  with  his  white  hair,  able  to  celebrate  his  silver  jubilee  this 
year,  also  retains  his  power  in  dealing  with  the  difficult  current 
questions  that  have  arisen  for  his  decision.  The  Pope  was 
crowned  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  March,  1878.  Then  he  was 
so  frail  in  health  that  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  scarcely 
live  a  year.    In  this  thin  emaciated  body  only  his  eyes  seemed 
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alive.  He  is  now  ninety-two  years  old.  The  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  jubilee  has  been  solemnized  with  pomp  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  Pope  in  his  own  person  appears  as  a  very  benevo- 
lent and  harmless  old  man,  inclined  to  meditation,  calmness 
and  measured  words.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a 
whole  book  of  his  Latin  poetry — odes,  quatrains  and  other 
verses  on  sacred  subjects — written  in  his  youth  and  later  years, 
has  been  translated  into  English  this  year  by  Dr.  Henry,  of 
Overbrook.  The  Pope  was  greatly  perturbed  by  the  clouds 
of  war  arising  during  the  recent  difficulty  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  and,  strange  for  a  Pope  to  say,  expressed 
the  desire  to  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the  conflicts  of  this 
mundane  sphere  and  go  to  heaven  in  peace. 

However,  this  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  the  Pope  ha^ 
lost  his  interest  in  earthly  affairs.  He  is,  in  fact,  an  accom- 
plished diplomat,  having  been  papal  nuncio  at  Brussels  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  France  has  been  treating  him 
and  his  church  very  badly  this  last  year,  and  in  France  and 
in  Spain  he  has  been  having  his  hands  full  in  attempting  to 
prevent  the  bishops  and  the  priests  from  identifying  themselves 
with  any  political  party  or  parties.  He  is  said  to  have  recent- 
ly profoundly  modified  his  policy  with  reference  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races.  This  change  of  policy  dates  from  Spain's  deteat 
by  the  United  States,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Church 
would  be  threatened  with  decay  if  she  persisted  in  her  sole 
dependency  on  the  Latin  peoples.  Thereupon  the  Vatican 
suspended  its  famous  campaign  against  Americanism.  The 
Pope  has  consequently  been  taking  the  greatest  recent  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  American  destinies.  He  has  estab- 
lished the  apostolic  delegation  at  Washington,  and  since  the 
Taft  incident  at  Rome  he  contemplates  the  possibility  and 
cherishes  the  desire  of  a  United  States  legation  at  the  Holy 
See.  It  has,  indeed,  been  stated  that  no  men  will  receive 
Episcopal  advancement  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  plan  of  the  Vatican's  political  leaders  to 
have  the  United  States  open  formal  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  the  Pope.  He  has  apparently  admitted  that  the  hope 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  future  is  in  the  new  world.    And 
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the  suggestion  has  gone  abroad  in  the  press  that  it  would  be 
a  capital  idea  to  remove  the  Vatican  itself  from  Rome  to  the 
dty  of  New  York.  ^  A  Canadian  priest  has  even  drawn  the 
plans  for  a  magnificent  new  St.  Peter's  cathedral  to  be  buill 
for  the  Pope  when  he  takes  up  his  abode  in  New  York,  which 
plans,  it  is  said,  have  been  on  exhibition  on  Broadway,  in  or- 
der to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  American  public.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Pope  has  committed  himself  to  the 
Americanism  of  Archbishop  Ireland.  Ireland  has  not  been 
made  a  Cardinal  though  his  influence  was  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  Cardinalate  from  going  to  Corrigan. 

That  the  Vatican  even  now  considers  it  more  safe  to  lean 
toward  the  Latin  races,  and  is  not  entirely  free  from  sus- 
picion of  the  modem  ways  and  ideas  of  the  liberal  American 
Catholics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Latin  prelates  are  still  in- 
variably appointed  to  higher  American  positions.  The  first 
papal  delegate  to  Washington  was  Satolli ;  the  second  is  Mar- 
tinelli.  The  apostolic  delegate  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
was  Archbishop  Chapelle;  and  his  successor  is  Archbishop 
Sbaretti. 

Lehre  und  Wehre  is  amused  at  the  order  ^ven,  early  last 
summer,  by  Washington,  to  Governor  Taft:  "You  will  ac- 
quaint the  Pope  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment concerning  a  strict  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  further  advises  him  of  the  fact  that  any  change  of  these 
mndamental  principles  is  entirely  out  of  the  question."  Says 
Lehre  und  Wehre:  "The  Pope  is  not  only  acquainted  with  our 
'fundamental  principles'  of  a  'strict  separation  of  Church  and 
State,'  but  he  has  rejected  these  principles  as  ungodly  and 
heretical  in  his  encyclical  Immortale  Dei  of  November  ist, 
1885.  He  calls  those  responsible  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  'lovers  of  the  most  shameless  liberty.' "  So  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  in  American 
ism  now,  even  though  he  finds  it  prudent  to  profess  g^eat 
friendship  and  admiration  for  the  American  people. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Canada,  the  Pope  in 
pursuance  of  his  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  English  has 
instituted  an  apostolic  delegation.    And  he  appointed  a  special 
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commission  for  the  corofoation  of  Edward  the  Seventh.  The 
Vatican  has  in  fact  generally  been  severe  with  the  weak  and 
conciliatory  with  the  powerful.  The  Pope  has  not  been  en- 
tirely happy  in  his  own  home.  The  Methodists  have  been 
buzzing  round  about  his  ears,  much  as  fleas  hover  round 
about  a  fat  and  lazy  household  pet.  He  feels  himself  very 
much  insulted  that  the  Methodists  should  have  been  brazen 
enough  to  plant  their  missions  in  the  portals  of  the  Eternal 
City.  He  draws  indignant  attention  to  the  unchristian  char- 
acter of  the  means  which  they  use  to  gain  proselytes,  since,  it 
seems,  that  they  deal  out  bread,  butter  and  blankets  to  induce 
poor  Italian  Catholics  to  "get  religion."  But  the  venerable 
Father  should  not  allow  his  peace  to  depart  from  him  on  this 
account.  This  is  a  case  where  both  Jesuit  and  Methodist  can 
shake  hands  heartily  on  the  axiom,  "The  end  justifies  the 
means." 

During  the  year  the  Pope  has  issued  interesting  encycli- 
cals on  the  Social  Question,  on  Free  Masonry,  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  on  Anglican  orders.  He  also  published  a  long  en- 
cyclical letter  referring  chiefly  to  Wars  and  Armaments. 

TURNING  now  for  a  little  while  to  American  poli- 
tics and  policies,  we  find  that  this  country  has 
gotten  down  to  a  practical  consideration  of  a 
commercial  dream  of  decades.  What  the  Suez  Canal 
has  done  for  the  old  world,  a  similar  channel  across 
the  Western  Continent  would  do  for  the  new  world. 
But  the  conditions  are  vastly  more  difficult,  and  DeLesseps, 
the  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal,  was  swept  down  to  death  in 
the  face  of  this  impracticable  project.  Since  then,  the  Walker 
Commission  has  spent  a  million  dollars  in  making  a  final  sur- 
vey of  the  Nicaragua  route.  The  American  people  took  hold 
of  the  matter  in  earnest  during  the  Spanish  war.  The  object 
lesson  given  by  Captain  Clark's  long  voyage  in  the  Oregon 
di<l  more  than  any  one  thing  in  crystalizing  the  sentiment  of  ihe 
country  into  a  demand. 

The  matter  came  to  a  focus  last  December.  The  report 
of  the  Walker  Commission  seemed  to  have  decided  the  mat- 
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ter  in  favor  of  Nicaragua.  On  the  5th  of  the  month  the  text 
of  the  new  Hay-Pauncefote  isthmian  canal  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  made  public.  On  the 
9th  of  December  United  States  Minister  Merry  and  Dr.  San- 
chez, N'caraguan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  signed  a  treaty 
by  which  Nicaragua  agrees  to  lease  perpetually  to  the  United 
States  a  section  of  territory  six  miles  wide  along  the  route  of 
proposed  canal.  This  action  stirred  up  the  French  owners 
of  the  rival  route  very  suddenly.  On  December  21,  President 
Hutin,  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  resigned,  and  the  board 
of  directors  was  empowered  by  the  stockholders  to  sdl  the 
company's  properties  to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission's  estimate.  The  company  lost  no 
time  in  making  an  offer  to  sell  its  property  and  franchises  to 
the  United  States  government  for  $40,000,000.  On  January 
4th,  this  offer  was  submitted  to  President  Roosevelt.  On  Jan- 
uary 18th,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  made  its  report  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  Panama  Canal  Company's  offer 
to  sell  its  holdings  to  the  United  States  for  $40,000,000.  Mean- 
time the  earthquakes  in  Central  America  came  in  very  con- 
veniently to  shake  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Nicaragua 
route.  On  June  12th,  Mr.  Hoar  in  the  Senate  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute, providing  for  the  selection  of  a  route  by  the  President, 
and  appropriating  $10,000,000  to  begin  the  work.  On  June 
19th,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  34,  adopted  the  Spooner  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hepburn  isthmian  canal  bill,  providing  for  a  ship 
canal  by  the  Panama  route.  Finally  Congress  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary confidence  in  President  Roosevelt,  committing  to 
him  the  investigation  as  to  whether  the  Panama  canal  route 
could  be  purchased  without  involving  this  country  in  any  leg^ 
complications,  and  leaving  the  choice  of  a  route  to 
the  ultimate  decision  of  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent, committing  the  investigation  to  Secretary  Hay, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  America  could 
buy  the  Panama  canal  route  with  a  clear  and  uncomplicated 
legal  title.  We  have  dwelt  on  the  progress  of  this  project 
through  a  labyrinthine  maze  at  some  length,  because  we  be- 
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lieve  it  contains  a  great  lesson  even  for  the  Church.  Schemes 
and  plans  of  magnitude  and  difficulty  are  often  decried  and 
laughed  down  by  leaders  in  the  Church  as  visionary  and  im- 
practicable, whereas  if  they  would  give  themselves  to  the  pa- 
tient and  tedious  surmounting  of  the  difficulties  step  by  stepi 
the  results  achieved  would  be  an  untold  blessing  to  future  gen- 
erations.   All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth. 

As  to  a  choice  between  two  routes,  the  annual  expense  of 
maintaining  the  Nicaragua  route  would  be  from  one  to  two  mil- 
lion dollars  greater  than  the  Panama  route.  The  Nicaragua 
route  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  longer  than  the 
Panama  route,  but  for  commerce  between  United  States  ports 
it  would  be  from  four  to  five  hundred  miles  nearer  our  country. 
The  Nicaragua  route  would  probably  take  two  years  less  to 
construct.  The  climate  of  Nicaragua  is  a  little  cooler  and 
healthier,  but  earthquakes  are  more  frequent.  Several  short 
curves  in  the  Nicaragua  route  would  impede  navigation. 

ANOTHER  striking  political  event  of  the  year  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  Cuba, 
and  the  launching  of  that  new  republic  under  its 
own  flag.  On  the  last  day  of  1901  Senor  Tomas 
Estrada  Palma  was  chosen  president  of  Cuba,  having  fifty- 
five  electors,  as  against  eight  electors  for  Gen.  Maso;  the 
following  civil  governors  are  elected:  Perez,  in  the 
province  of  Pinar  del  Rio;  Nunez,  in  Havana;  Lecuona,  in 
Matanzas;  Gomez,  in  Santa  Qara;  Recio,  in  Puerto  Principe, 
and  Echeverria,  in  Santiago.  On  May  20th,  the  republic  was 
formally  inaugurated  under  the  presidency  of  Palma.  With 
all  his  determination  and  boldness.  President  Roosevelt  was 
not  able  to  overcome  the  power  of  the  Beet  Sugar  men  in  Con- 
gress and  grant  an  open  door  to  the  business  activity  of  the 
Cuban  Republic. 

THE  year  1902  opened  with  a  terrible  disaster  in  the 
New   York   Central   tunnel.        During  the   year   a 
number  of  serious  accidents  occurred  in  connection 
with    the    construction    of    the   new    subway   in   the   same 
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city.  The  new  bridge  became  the  scene  of  a  spectacu- 
lar conflagration.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
announced  that  it  would  bore  a  bole  underneath  Manhat- 
tan and  both  of  its  adjacent  rivers.  Contracts  weri 
awarded  by  the  city  of  greater  New  York  for  new  underground 
thoroughfares.  Soon,  we  may  expect  "Underground  New 
York"  to  be  more  crowded  with  human  beings  than  are  the  sur- 
face streets  of  that  bustling  city.  American  railroads  during 
the  year  have  been  phenomenally  busy,  and  have  earned  large 
sums  of  money.  The  handling  of  these  large  corporations  by 
single  individuals  has  already  been  alluded  to.  There  is  one 
man  who  seems  to  have  been  able  to  gather  into  his  grasp 
more  actual  power  than  President,  Emperor  or  Pope,  and 
both  President  and  Emperor  have  both  found  it  to  be 
advisable  to  come  into  consultation  with  him.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  55,555  miles  of  steam  railway  under  Mr.  Morgan's 
control  with  a  total  outstanding  capitalization  of  over  $3,000,- 
000,000  together  with  the  steel  trust  with  a  capitalization  of 
$390,000,000  and  the  ocean  steamship  combination  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $170,000,000.,  The  year  has  seen  the  death  of  an- 
other man  of  immense  power  in  a  financial  way.  John  W. 
Mackey  was  a  poor  boy,  but  through  the  development  of  the 
Comstock  lode  in  the  gold  mines  of  California  became  im- 
mensely wealthy.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  inauguration  of 
great  schemes,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  His 
estate  is  believed  to  be  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company,  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and 
the  prospective  Pacific  Cable  Company.  He  constructed  the 
cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  now  well  on  its  way  to 
completion,  covering  a  distance  of  eight  thousand  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  His  whole 
plan  was  to  girdle  the  earth.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
liberal  giver  to  charity.  He  was  not  concerned  about  teach- 
ing others  the  secret  of  wealth  and  never  thought  it  his  mission 
to  found  libraries  or  universities. 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  George  W.  Boyd,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  his  letter  accompany- 
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ing  clerical  orders  issued  for  the  year  1902,  states  that  the  orders 
are  tendered  to  ministers  "with  an  appreciative  recognition  by 
our  management  of  the  great  moral  work  of  the  clergy." 

The  year  opened,  on  the  first  of  January,  with  the  gift  of 
one  million  dollars  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Robert  Lebaudy,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  French  Industrial  School  in  Connection 
with  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  next  day,  January  2d, 
it  was  announced  that  King  Edward  of  England  had  received 
a  gift  of  one  million  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  sanitarium 
for  consumptives.  Two  days  later,  on  January  4th,  a  corpor- 
ation was  formed  at  Washington  to  hold  in  trust  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie's  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  for  advance  scientific 
r^earch  originally  intended  to  be  administered  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  time  of  extraordinary  concen- 
tration of  power,  the  country  should  have  a  President  with  the 
requisite  determination  to  keep  the  use  of  such  power  within 
the  use  of  proper  bounds.  The  springing  up  of  the  so-called 
''Beef  Trust,"  against  which  the  country  seemed  powerless, 
and  which  was  causing  great  inconvenience  to  multitudes, 
finally  received  a  check  directly  from  the  hand  of  the  President, 
when  on  the  24th  of  last  April  Attorney  General  Knox  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  proceed  against  the  combination. 
Since  then  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Knox  have  expressed 
themselves  frequently  on  this  subject.  Perhaps  the  best  sum- 
mary of  the  evil  of  trusts  is  that  given  bv  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  his  Pittsburg  speech  where  he  summarized  these  evils 
as  "overcapitalization,  lack  of  publicity  of  operation,  discrimi- 
nation in  prices  to  destroy  competition,  insufficient  personal 
responsibility  of  officers  and  directors  for  corporate  manage- 
ment, tendency  to  monopoly,  and  lack  of  appreciation  in  their 
management  of  their  relations  to  the  people,  for  whose  benefit 
they  are  permitted  to  exist.  Overcapitalization  is  the  chief 
of  these  and  the  source  from  which  the  minor  ones  flow." 

The  army  and  the  navy  last  summer  played  war  with 
fach  other  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island  and  New  England. 
Preparations  were  begun  on  August  20th  and  were  to  be  con- 
tinued until  September  6th.    From  twenty  to  thirty  vessels  of 
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the  navy  were  engaged  in  sham  actions.  Both  branches  of 
the  service  made  preparations  on  a  very  great  scale  and  the 
methods  of  effecting  and  counting  results  were  a  matter  of  ex- 
act science.  The  issue  of  final  victory,  however,  became  an 
uncertainty.  This  pretence  of  engaging  in  conflict  no  doubt 
has  its  great  value.  It  is  a  revealer  of  technical  weakness  and 
it  cultivates  the  fighting  spirit.  It  exerts  an  effect  similar  to 
the  doctrinal  disputations  of  which  many  synodical  bodies  and 
theological  debaters  are  fond,  because  of  the  opportunity  to 
exhibit  technical  skill.  But  there  is  a  side  to  it  which  we  do 
not  altogether  like.  The  love  of  sham  battles,  the  desire  for 
the  spectacular,  the  devotion  of  intense  energy  and  prepara- 
tion to  hard  work  for  that  which  is  after  all  but  play,  is  a  grow- 
ing symptom  of  a  change  in  our  American  life.  The  love  of 
sport  among  youth  and  older  people  and  in  the  technical  lines 
of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  press,  as  a  mere  matter  of  excitement, 
appears  to  be  constantly  rooting  itself  more  deeply.  The  fes- 
tival spirit  of  the  Latin  races  is  undermining  the  well-known 
sober  American  character  for  duty  and  serious  effort. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  sensations  of  the 
year  in  the  mind  of  the  American  public  was  the  great  coal 
strike  on. the  12th  of  May.  All  the  coal  mines  of  the  anthra- 
cite district  of  Pennsylvania  were  closed  by  the  order  of  the 
united  mine  workers.  On  May  22d  all  the  "washeries"  in 
the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  shut  down.  By  the 
2d  of  June  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  engineers,  firemen  and 
pumpmen  employed  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania went  on  strike;  the  pumps  were  worked  by  non-union 
men,  protected  by  3000  special  policemen.  The  chain  of 
events,  which  culminated  after  months  in  the  calling  out  of 
the  National  Guard  in  Pennsylvania  by  Governor  Stone  and  in 
repeated  attempts  at  securing  a  settlement,  until  the  matter 
was  taken  in  hand  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are 
known  to  all.  The  inability  of  a  united  public  sentiment,  or  of  a 
united  American  press,  to  compel  either  side  to  recede  from 
their  position,  was  also  painfully  evident.  And  we  simply  de- 
sire to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  somewhat  more 
closely  to  the  sensational  religious  feature  which  was  intro- 
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duced  into  the  controversy  by  the  leader  of  the  coal  companies, 
the  President  of  the  Reading  Railway. 

This  gentleman  in  a  remarkable  private  letter  declared 
that  "the  rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring  man  will  be  pro- 
tected and  cared  for  by  the  Christian  men  to  whom  Grod  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  has  given  the  control  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.      Pray  earnestly/'  said   this    President,   and     ''the 
God  omnipotent  still  reigns."      It  is  a  significant  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this  statement  of  Mr.  Baer's,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
an  elder  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  one  of  the  leading  pa- 
trons of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  that  Mr.  Baer,  not 
so  long  previously,  in  replying  to  a  clergyman  who  had  begged 
him  to  end  the  strike,  had  said  "this  is  not  a  religious  war,  in 
which  we  are  engaged,"  intimating  that  religion  and  business 
were  two  entirely  separate  spheres.  But  Mr.  Baer's  Reformed 
Calvinism  seems   to  have   gotten  the   better  of   him  in   the 
second  letter.    The  New  York  Tribune  declares   that   strict 
construction  theologians  have  before  now  insisted   upon  the 
close  relations  of  Calvinism  and  coal.    "It  is  something  new, 
however,  to  find  a  hard  headed  financier  setting  up  as  a  doc- 
trine of  the  business  world  a  predestination  of  the  coal  mines 
to  the  all-wise  control  of  President  Baer  and  his  fellow  presi- 
dents of  coal  companies.    Doubtless  good  Calvinists  have  ac- 
cepted the  management  of  coal  operators ;  but   few  of  them 
reach  the  point  of  considering  the  so-called   coal  barons   as 
shining  examples  of  God's  perfect  work  in  which  his  loving 
designs  toward  the  whole  human  race  were  made  manifest.    It 
will  take  a  load  from  the  consciences  of  many  earnest  people 
to  have  this  authoritative  declaration   that  God,  through   the 
kindness  of  the  coal  operators,  will  be  able  to  manage  this 
strike  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom." 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  when  a  man  at  the  head  of 
a  large  earthly  trust  deliberately  exploits  the  doctrine  that  he 
is  God's  chosen  agent  to  carry  out  God's  will  in  this  world,  he 
must  also  exemplify  in  full  all  the  teachings  of  Christian  love 
and  charity  in  his  business  dealings  or  be  declared  lacking  on 
his  own  premises. 
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DURING  the  past  year  the  bountifulness  of  Provi- 
dence has  again  led  men  to  the  verge  of  reck- 
lessness in  the  use  of  their  money;  and  Amer- 
ica has  been  compared  with  some  of  the  worst  spots  in 
the  old  world  to  its  own  disadvantage.  It  is  said  that 
this  last  year  there  was  as  much  gambling  at  Syracuse 
in  one  month  as  is  to  be  found  at  Monte  Carlo  in  ten  years. 
It  is  stated  that  two  million  dollars  a  day  was  wagered  at  Sara- 
toga on  the  horse  races.  This  gambling  on  race  tracks  is  legal 
throughout  the  country.  Rich  men  desire  the  pleasure  of  the 
excitement  and  the  owners  of  race  horses  want  big  stakes  to 
play  for.    Hence  gambling  is  legalized. 

A  great  sensation  was  produced  in  the  press  by  the  news 
from  Europe  that  Mr.  Schwab,  the  president  of  the  great 
American  Steel  Corporation,  in  his  travels  through  Europe, 
had  been  found  gambling  at  Monte  Carlo.  Although  he  tele- 
graphed a  denial  to  this  country,  there  were  many  editorials 
printed  on  the  Power  of  an  Evil  Example.  For  Mr.  Schwab 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  who  has  given  much  money  to  charities, 
and  who  is  fond  of  making  addresses  to  young  men  in  which 
he  tells  them  how  to  lay  the  foundation  of  success  by  the  for- 
mation of  good  business  habits.  We  notice  that  one  stray 
contemporary,  however,  maintains  that  Mr.  Schwab's  diver- 
sion at  Monte  Carlo  was  comparatively  innocent  "when  we 
consider  the  gambling  operations  of  Wall  street  speculators 
and  copper  mine  holders." 

Dr.  George  Lorimer,  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  New  York, 
who,  we  believe,  is  not  usually  sensational,  has  stated  that  the 
American  nation  is  living  for  money  by  day,  and  pleasure  by 
night.  He  prophesies  that  if  present  tendencies  are  not 
checked  there  will  be  no  Sabbath  nor  Lord's  Days  in  fifty 
years. 

Both  Christian  Science  in  Philadelphia  and  Zionism  in 
Chicago  have  received  an  unexpected  set-back.  The  decision 
of  Judge  Arnold  in  Philadelphia  that  a  Christian  Science 
church  is  a  corporation  for  profit,  and  that  the  court  has  no 
power  to  grant  a  charter  for  a  double  purpose,  namely  for  a 
church  and  for  a  business,  was  a  surprise.      The  judge  said 
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that  Mrs.  Eddy's  text-book  demonstrates  that  the  so-called 
church  is  an  association  for  profit,  organized  to  force  the  sale 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  books  by  its  members,  which  is  a  matter  of 
business  and  not  of  religion.  While  the  judge's  point  may 
be  proper  as  a  matter  of  law  and  of  fact,  it  in  itself  will  be  a 
very  poor  stake  on  which  to  rely  against  the  spread  of  any  kind 
of  faith  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  John  Alexander  Dowie, 
the  Elijah  of  Chicago,  after  setting  up  the  model  community, 
in  which  the  righteous  always  prosper,  and  in  which  the  use 
of  liquor  and  tobacco,  the  custom  of  paying  ministers'  salaries, 
of  taking  medicine  to  cure  disease,  are  forbidden,  and  in  which 
he  invested  millions  of  dollars  of  trust  money  in  real  estate,  in 
land,  in  industries  and  other  manufactories,  is  at  least  in  trouble, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  Mr. 
Dowie  is  a  long-headed  Scotchman  now  fifty-five  years  old. 
He  was  brought  up  and  entered  the  ministry  in  Australia.  It 
is  stated  that  he  has  received  extraordinary  sums  ranging  from 
fifteen  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  a  single 
fee  from  persons  of  wealth  whose  children  he  treated.  The 
righteous  do  no  more  always  prosper,  than  do  the  wicked  al- 
ways come  to  grief.  The  tower  of  Siloam  still  falls  on  saint 
and  sinner. 

Among  the  prominent  deaths  of  Americans  during  the 
year  was  that  of  Governor  Altgeld.  This  sturdy  old  German 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  serve  as  the  good  angel  to  stir  the 
troubled  waters  in  the  pool  of  anarchism.  He  was  a  farmer's 
boy  and  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  He  had  no  ad- 
vantages of  education.  In  1892  he  became  the  first  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  Illinois.  He  was  personally  honest  and  in- 
tensely partisan.  He  was  not  a  politic  leader,  but  attempted 
to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  By  nature  he  was  vindictive  and 
despotic.  In  great  contrast  with  him,  stands  Dr.  Benjamin 
Morgan  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  the  foremost  member  of  the 
South  Presbyterian  Church,  who  also  died  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year. 

Among  other  noted  Americans  who  died  during  the  year 
were  General  Harrison  Hobart,  one  of  the  men  who  planned 
the  tunnel  escape  from  Libby  Prison  in  the  Civil    War,  who 
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died  on  the  26th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  82 ;  ex-Mayor  Wil- 
liam B.  Stokeley,  Philadelphia,  who  died  on  February  21st, 
at  the  age  of  78 ;  Mrs.  John  A.  Foster,  the  Tomb's  Angel,  of 
New  York,  who  died  on  February  22d ;  ex- Justice  Charles  C. 
Dwight,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  who  died  on  April 
8th,  at  the  age  of  72.  Associate  Justice  John  Davis,  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  who,  after  a  course  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  Paris,  became  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Alabama  Claims  in  1874  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  1882-1885,  and  who  died  on  May  5th  at  the  age  of  50; 
Rev.  R.  J.  C.  Roehm,  a  German  Lutheran  Clergyman,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  city  of  Galveston,  and  who  died 
on  June  2d  at  the  age  of  88 ;  James  Fergus,  founder  of  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn.,  the  Montana  pioneer,  who  died  on  June  2Sth,  at 
the  age  of  89;  Charles  D.  Poston,  the  "Father  of  Arizona," 
who  died  on  June  2Sth,  at  the  age  of  80 ;  Sir  Joseph  Ignatius 
Little*  Chief  Justice  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Newfoundland, 
who  died  on  July  14th,  at  the  age  of  57 ;  William  H.  Williams, 
general  manager  of  the  Union  News  Company,  who  died  on 
July  17th,  at  the  age  of  62;  Royal  E.  Robbins,  of  Boston, 
founder  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  who  died 
on  July  23d,  at  the  age  of  78 ;  ex-State  Senator  James  Arkell. 
of  New  York,  who  died  on  August  12th,  at  the  age  of  72; 
Luther  R.  Marsh,  law  partner  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  died 
on  August  isth,  at  the  age  of  89;  William  A.  Hemphill, 
founder  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  who  died  on  August  17th, 
at  the  age  of  60,  and  Albert  Gallatin  Riddle,  author,  lawyer  and 
ex- Congressman  from  Ohio,  who  died  on  May  15th,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six. 

Mr.  Riddle  called  the  first  Free  Soil  Convention  in  Ohio. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  the  memorable  years  1861  to 
1863.  He  was  retained  by  the  State  Department  to  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  J.  H.  Surratt  for  the  murder  of  President  Lin- 
coln. He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Law  Department  of  Howard 
L^niversity.  He  has  written  lives  of  Garfield  and  B.  F.  Wade, 
together  with  a  number  of  works  of  fiction  and  recollections  of 
war  times. 

In  the  Roman  Church  there  have  been  deaths  of  several 
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prominent  clergy  during  the  year.  On  July  i6th  the  Very  Rev. 
William  Choka,  vicar-general  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  Nebraska,  died  at  the  age  of  62. 

On  July  I2th,  Archbishop  Patrick  A.  Feehan,  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  archdiocese  of  Chicago,  died  at  the  age  of  73 
years.  He  came  from  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1852.  Became 
president  of  the  Seminary  of  Carondelet  in  St.  Louis,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Nashville  in  1865.  In  1880  Chicago  was  made  an 
archiepiscopal  See  and  he  became  its  Archbishop.  He  lived 
in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  in  Chicago. 

ON  July  22d  Cardnal  Ledochowski,  Prefect  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Propaganda  of  the  Roman  Church, 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
But  to  Americans  the  most  interesting,  personality  is 
that  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  who  died  in  New  York  on  the 
5th  of  last  May  at  the  age  of  63.  Michael  Augustine  Corri- 
^n  had  been  Archbishop  of  New  York  since  1885.  As  ear- 
ly as  1880  he  had  become  the  coadjutor  of  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop McQoskey.  Prior  to  that  date  he  had  for  seven  years 
been  the  bishop  at  Newark.  He  began  his  career  in  1864  as 
professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and  Sacred  Scripture  in 
Seton  Hall  College,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  became  president 
of  the  institution  in  1868. 

Archbishop  Corrigan's  rule  in  New  York  has  been  called 
that  of  a  wise  despot.  The  iron  hand  was  always  in  a  velvet 
glove.  The  first  impression  of  those  who  first  met  him  was 
that  of  a  sweet  character.  But  his  judgment  was  immovable. 
He  gave  absolute  obedience  to  his  superiors,  and  demanded 
it  from  his  inferiors.  It  was  this  disposition  that  caused  the 
clash  with  Father  McGlynn,  which  some  regard  as  the  mis- 
take of  Corrigan's  life.  McGlynn  was  an  easy-going,  elo- 
quent man  of  the  people,  without  much  power  of  logic,  but 
with  a  warm  Irish  heart  and  glowing  ideas,  and  readily  led 
into  indefensible  positions.  Corrigan  was  a  strong  opponent 
of  socialism  in  the  state,  and  of  Americanism  in  the  Roman 
Church.  His  ecclesiastical  policy  put  him  in  constant  oppo- 
sition to  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ireland.      Al- 
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though  he  seemed  to  rule  the  day  at  Rome,  it  has  been 
thought  not  without  significance  that  he  failed  to  receive  the 
cardinalate  or  failed  to  shake  at  least  the  partial  confidence 
that  Pope  Leo  placed  in  Archbishop  Ireland.  Corrigan  was 
an  accomplished  canonist  and  a  theologian  with  great  defer- 
ence for  Church  law  and  tradition.  Bishop  Farley,  who  has 
been  named  by  the  Pope  as  successor  of  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan, was  the  secretary  of  Archbishop  McLoiste,  and  later  on 
coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Corrigan.  He  had  Corrigan's  full 
esteem  and  confidence.  His  elevation  is  regarded  as  a  recog- 
nition of  American  Catholicism. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  desperate  efforts  which 
Rome  is  making  to  fasten  its  hold  more  securely  in  America. 
It  claims  a  population  of  fourteen  millions,  with  one  cardinal, 
seventeen  archbishops,  seventy-seven  bishops  and  eighty-two 
dioceses.  It  has  10,689  churches,  eighty-one  seminaries,  163 
boys'  colleges,  629  girls'  academies,  3857  parishes  with 
schools,  and  877  charitable  institutions.  The  arch-diocese  of 
New  York  comprises  nearly  one-tenth  of  nearly  all  the  Cath- 
lics  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  more  people  than  al- 
most any  diocese  in  the  world,  including  those  of  Italy  and 
excepting  only  such  as  Cologne  and  Vienna.  Nevertheless 
the  Catholic  Church  is  said,  on  fair  authority,  to  be  really  los- 
ing ground  in  America  The  immense  Catholic  immigration, 
and  inflated  statistics,  are  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  im- 
posing showing  the  church  is  able  to  put  in  print.  But  it  is 
supposed  that  the  losses  of  native  American  Catholics  to  the 
church  are  enormous.  Several  American  bishops  have  been 
imploring  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where to  use  every  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  Catholic  immigra- 
tion to  America,  on  the  ground  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
souls  thus  sent  here,  are  ultimately  lost. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Roman  Orders  and  Insti- 
tutions in  France  will  be  alluded  to  later  on.  Many  of  the 
members  of  these  Institutions  are  fl.eeing  not  only  to  English 
soil  and  to  Spain ;  but  Jesuits,  monks  and  nuns,  from  the  mo- 
nasteries of  France  are  coming  to  Canada  and  to  the  United 
States.  The  Roman  Church  in  Germany  is  in  much  more  pros- 
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perous  condition,  owing  to  the  favor  in  which  it  stands  with 
the  Emperor  Wilhelm.  But  in  Austria  and  Bohemia  the  Los- 
van-Rom  movement  is  still  gaining  in  strength  and  impetus. 
In  1901  thirty-six  new  Protestant  preaching  places  were  es- 
tablished in  Bohemia  and  other  German  provinces.  In  forty 
different  localities  the  Protestant  faith  is  now  being  preached 
for  the  first  time  since  the  counter  Reformation.  Eleven 
Protestant  corner  stones  have  been  laid,  seven  new  Protest- 
ant Churches  dedicated  in  large  towns,  and  chapels  opened 
in  eight  other  smaller  places.  In  Vienna  a  theologian's  home 
has  been  established  in  which  Protestant  candidates  for  the 
ministry  are  received  and  a  Protestant  Deaconess  home  has 
been  opened  in  the  same  city.  The  total  number  of  converts 
to  Protestantism  in  1901  was  something  more  than  six  thou- 
sand. 

THE  Vatican  has  been  stirred  to  great  intellectual 
activity  by  reason  of  religious  conditions  in  France. 
It  is,  particularly,  the  Free  Masons  from  without 
and  the  higher  critics  from  within  the  French  Church, 
that  have  been  bringing  matters  to  an  issue.  In 
France  Free  Masonry  is  said  to  have  become  a  frank- 
ly political  and  anticlerical  organization.  Absolutely 
hostile  to  the  monarchy,  the  French  Free  Masons  regard  ' 
themselves  as  the  inheritors  of  the  traditions  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Pope  has  issued  an  encyclical  against  Free  Masons, 
declaring  of  them  that  they  are  "a  dark,  forbidding  sect, 
which  society  has  long  nourished  in  its  midst,  like  a  deadly 
disease,  endangering  its  health,  fruitfulness  and  life."  "This 
sect  has  forced  itself  into  all  social  arrangements,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  constitutes,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  invisible  and 
irreconcilable  state  within  the  lawful  state.  It  declares  itself 
to  be  free  from  all  political  aims  and  at  the  same  time  takes 
exceedingly  active  part  in  the  legislation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state." 

The  Pope  similarly  condemned  Free  Masonry  in  1884, 
1892,  1896,  and  1898.  It  is  said,  by  the  way,  that  Edward  the 
Seventh  until  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  a  grand  master* 
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of  the  English  Free  Masons ;  and  that  the  King  of  Sweden  is 
to-day  at  the  head  of  the  order. 

The  leader  of  the  present  day  French  Biblical  Criticism 
movement  is  the  Abbe  Alfred  Loisy.  Dr.  Loisy  is  the  intel- 
lectual head  of  the  radical  French  Roman  Catholic  School. 
It  is  true  that  Biblical  Criticism  has  been  rife  in  the  church  in 
France  since  the  days  of  Lenormant ;  and  that  the  Assyriolog- 
ist  Schiel,  together  with  Lagrange  and  particularly  the  Arch- 
bishop Mignot,  have  been  aiding  the  critical  movement.  But 
the  leader  of  the  movement  is  no  other  than  Loisy.  He  held 
the  chair  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  the  Institute  Catholique  in 
Paris,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 

Writing  under  a  pseudonym  on  October  15th,  1900,  in  a 
French  Review  there  appeared  an  article  by  Loisy  on  "The 
Religion  of  Israel ;  Its  Origins."  The  next  week  the  cardinal 
archbishop  of  Paris  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Review  that 
this  article  contradicted  the  declarations  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil and  Pope  Leo  XIII's  Papal  Letter  on  the  Bible,  and  for- 
bidding the  further  issue  of  the  series.  Then  the  author 
printed  all  the  remaining  articles  for  private  circulation.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  was  appointed  lecturer  of  the  comparative  his- 
tory of  religions,  in  Paris.  Rome  was  appealed  to  not  to  ad- 
mit his  teachingfs,  but  Archbishop  Mignot  and  others  hastened 
to  his  defense.  The  Pope  therefore  has  withdrawn  his  case 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
and  as  one  result  has  appointed  an  International  Pontifical 
Commission  for  the  special  study  of  modem  Biblical  prob- 
lems. Loisy  maintains  that  the  Pentateuch  we  now  possess 
cannot  be  the  work  of  Moses,  that  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  do  not  contain  an  exact  and  real  history  of  the  origins 
of  the  world,  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  literature 
does  not  possess  a  uniform  historical  character,  that  the  sa- 
cred books  in  all  that  pertain  to  natural  science  present  no 
contrast  to  the  scientific  positions  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Pope's  Commission  is  a  general  one  for  the  whole 
church,  and  is  appointed  to  consider  all  questions  connected 
with  Biblical  studies.  Its  president  is  Cardinal  L.  M.  Ba- 
rocchi,  the  most  learned  of  the  cardinals  resident  in  Rome. 
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Abbot  Allmi,  another  member  of  the  commission,  has  written 
a  paper  against  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  on  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses.  Canon  Tracassini,  another  member, 
has  written  a  history  of  Biblical  criticism.  Prof.  Joero  has 
published  a  paper  arguing  that  the  story  by  the  book  of  To- 
bit  is  borrowed  in  part  from  an  Arab  Fairy  Tale.  The  Jesuit 
Hommelauer  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
the  slow  growth  of  centuries.  Dr.  Poels  has  written  articles 
that  were  suppressed  by  the  bishop  of  Harlem.  The  judg- 
ments of  the  cardinals  at  the  head  of  the  commission  will  be 
from  a  theological  standpoint.  The  scope  of  their  inquiry  is 
to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  freedom  which  is  allowed  to  the 
exegists  in  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Biblical  questions  of 
the  day ;  to  point  out  definitely  conclusions  that  must  be  main* 
tained  as  orthodox,  and  others  that  must  be  rejected  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  faith ;  as  well  as  the  debatable  ground  between 
the  two.  "Consultors,"  representing  various  schools  of 
thought  and  scattered  over  different  countries,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  submit  questions  and  to  study  discussions.  On 
this  commission  a  critic  remarks :  "Undoubtedly,  if  Christian 
theology  is  to  stand  at  all,  belief  in  the  Bible  as  supernatural 
inspiration  must  continue.  Even  for  Catholics  belief  in  the 
miraculous  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  is  essential 
for  if  it  is  destroyed,  the  authority  of  tradition  also  will  be 
involved  in  the  destruction.  The  assault  is  on  all  miracles, 
all  supernaturalism.  The  present  critical  method  applies  to 
the  miracles  a  scientific  test,  or  a  purely  natural  test,  which 
necessarily  discards  the  supernatural  as  scientifically  undemon- 
strable." 

"It  is  not  the  Pope,  however,  but  the  great  churches  of 
Protestantism,  which  need  to  appoint  a  commission,  or  com- 
missions, 'for  the  consideration  of  all  questions  connected 
with  Biblical  studies.' " 

*"fhe  time  is  coming,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  come  already, 
when  these  churches  must  take  their  stand  definitely  and  de- 
cidedly on  the  question  whether  the  Bible  is  of  God  or  only 
of  man.  As  it  is  now,  the  Pope  is  the  sole  bold,  positive,  and 
uncompromising  champion  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God." 
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This  critic  has  given  the  Pope  a  position  of  dramatic  solitari- 
ness, as  a  champion  of  the  word  of  God  (!),  which  the  facts  do 
not  entirely  warrant ;  but  we  commend  his  words  to  those  Lu- 
therans among  us  who  believe  in  a  "cautious  Biblical  criti- 
cism." It  docs  sound  strange  to  be  told  that  those  who  bear 
the  name  of  him  who  wrote, 

-  Das  Wort  sie  lollen  lassen  sUho," 

are  the  ones  who  are  trying  to  destroy  it ;  while  he  of  whom  the 
same  pen  wrote, 

"  Erfaalt  Qiis,  Hcnr,  bei  deioein  Wort, 
Uod  stear  des  PabUs  and  TGrkeD  Mord," 

is  now  set  up  as  in  all  Christendom  its  only  real  champion  and 
defender! 

WE  have  been  interested  intensely  in  the  developments 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  United  States  government 
in  reference  to  the  Philippines.     It  appears  that  the 
settlement  of  this  Philippine  question  is  recrarded  by  many 
Catholics  as  the  most  important  problem  which  the  Vatican 
has  before  it. 

It  is  the  case  of  a  state  religion,  and  a  state  church,  with 
vast  property  in  control  of  the  church,  coming  under  the  sway 
of  a  government  which  is  committed  to  a  total  separation  of 
church  and  state.  From  a  purely  ecclesiastical  and  as  well  as 
a  purely  civil  point  of  view,  the  problems  arising  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  It  now  appears  that  already  in  McKin- 
ley's  day,  the  administration  was  grappling  with  these  questions 
in  a  preliminary  way,  and  that  it  saw  the  necessity  of  reaching 
an  understanding  with  the  Vatican,  in  order  to  settle  church 
affairs  in  the  Philippines. 

The  McKinley  administration  turned  to  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, who  negotiated  with  the  Roman  Curia.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty was  then,  as  now.  the  withdrawal  of  the  friars  An  un- 
derstanding appeared  to  have  been  reached  between  Rome  and 
Washington,  that  they  would  withdraw.  But  Americans  inter- 
preted agreement  as  meaning  an  immediate  withdrawal,  while 
the  Vatican  interpreted  it  as  meaning  a  gradual  withdrawal  ex- 
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tending  through  unlimited  time.  When  then  the  Archbishop 
of  New  Orleans,  Monsignor  Chapelle,  a  favorite  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  was  sent  to  the  Philippines  as  Apostolic  delegate  of 
the  Pope,  he  got  into  diflSculties  of  all  kinds.  The  military 
authorities  there  accused  him  of  conspiring  with  the  insurgents 
and  General  Otis  threatened  id  have  him  arrested ;  while  the 
Spanish  Archbishop  of  Manila  accused  him  of  ignoring  the 
rights  granted  to  the  friars  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  Pope  found  that  religious  mat- 
ters were  not  being  settled  in  the  Philippines,  he  indirectly 
sounded  the  cabinet  at  Washington  as  to  what  it  wanted  done. 
Then  Archbishop  Ireland  went  to  Washington,  and  saw  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  and  first  suggested  thai  a  delegation  be  sent 
to  Rome,  to  consult  on  the  matter.  To  this  Mr.  McKinley 
finally  agreed. 

After  McKinley's  death,  Ireland  saw  Roosevelt.  Roose- 
velt consulted  with  Governor  Taft,  who  was  in  America  at 
the  time,  and  suggested  that  he  go  to  Rome  on  his  return  to 
Manila  with  Ireland;  but  Ireland  could  not  accompany  him. 
So  Ireland's  intimate  friend  and  supporter,  Bishop  O'Gor- 
man,  went  with  Taft  as  the  interpreter  of  the  commission,  he 
being  the  only  one  who  speaks  Italian  and  French.  Meantime 
the  new  Papal  delegate  to  the  Philippines  Sbaretti  was  in 
Washington.  Before  starting.  Governor  Taft  drew  up  a  re- 
port of  the  situation;  Roosevelt  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Taft  and  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  peace  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the 
hated  Spanish  monks,  and  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical  property,  the  United  States  offering  to  purchase 
at  a  fair  price  the  great  feudal  landed  estates,  and  to  leave  to 
the  monastic  orders  their  convents  and  houses. 

It  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  friars, 
that  there  are  eight  or  ten  orders  of  Friars  in  the  Philippines, 
of  which  the  four  principal  orders  are  the  Franciscans,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Augustinians  and  the  Recoletos,  numbering 
in  all  nearly  6400.  They  are  parish  priests  in  charge  of  near- 
ly all  the  parishes  in  the  islands.  Three  of  these  orders  own 
four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  best  cultivated  land,  which  ii 
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about  one-fifth  of  all  that  was  not  government  land.  They  are 
hated  as  rack-renters  and  as  the  real  secret  rulers  of  the  islands 
who  control  the  Spanish  governors  and  are  held  responsible 
for  all  oppressions.  Although  their  character  has  been  de- 
fended by  the  general  of  the  Augustinian  order,  it  appears  to 
be  clearly  proven  that  they  have  been  immoral  in  their  private 
relations.  In  addition  to  the  friars  there  are  over  four  hun- 
dred native  Philippian  priests,  curates  under  the  friars.  While 
the  friars  supported  the  Spanish  government,  the  native  priests 
supported  the  revolution.  The  friars  have  all  been  driven 
from  their  parishes  and  do  not  dare  to  return.  Three-fifths 
of  them  have  died  or  left  the  country,  and  the  rest  are  in  Ma- 
nila and  the  other  principal  towns,  where  the  American  govern- 
ment protects  them.  They  are  not,  however,  grateful  for  this 
to  the  American  government,  but  seem  to  hope  that  the  Span- 
ish rule  will  return,  as  they  know  under  our  rule  they  can  never 
recover  their  power. 

The  position  of  the  American  government  is,  that  while 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  forbids  it  to  confiscate  the  lands  and  ex- 
pel the  friars,  yet  if  they  return  to  their  parishes  it  would  rr- 
quire  an  army  to  protect  them,  and  that  to  get  rent  from  their 
holdings  has  been  and  is  now  impossible,  because  the  entire 
Catholic  people  including  the  native  clergy  are  opposed  to 
them'. 

On  the  fifth  of  last  June  Governor  Taft,  having  arrived  at 
Rome,  was  received  by  the  Pope  and  entered  on  negotiations 
regarding  the  friars'  lands.  He  was  provided  with  credential? 
and  with  an  autograph  letter  from  the  President  together  with 
a  present  to  the  Pope. 

Governor  Taft  considered  it  his  first  duty  in  Rome  to  pay 
visits  to  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal accredited  to  the  Holy  See.  Thus,  according  to  the 
Roman  view,  he  put  himself  on  an  equality  with  them.  A 
few  days  after  he  reached  the  Eternal  City,  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  a  "Consistory"  at  the  Vatican,  and  to  assist 
at  it  in  the  diplomatic  tribune,  together  with  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Catholic  powers,  he  being  styled  "the  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
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Nevertheless,  Secretary  Root  at  Washington  made  an  em- 
phatic statement  a  few  days  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
Taft  Commission,  that  the  journey  is  not  in  any  sense  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  that  it  is  simply  a  business  transaction  with  the 
owners  of  the  property,  and  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  would  not  allow  it  to  entertain  relations  with  the 
head  of  any  religion.     Inspired  papers  in  America  were  say- 
ing **  Governor  Taft  is  not  in  any  sense  a  diplomatic  represent- 
ative."   The  New  York  Independent  particularly  was  roundly 
scolding  and  ridiculing  those  Protestants  who  saw  in  this  new 
movement  an  opening  wedge  for  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  American  gov- 
ernment.     However,  the  Independent  itself    printed  an  ar- 
ticle, in  its  issue  of  August  14th,  without  comment,  written 
from  Rome,  in  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  desire  there 
was  to  regard  Governor  Taft  as  an  envoy  possessing  diplo- 
matic character.     Not  only  radical  Americans,  including  a 
Methodist  Conference  in  the  West,  but  the  French  have  raised 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  result  of  such  action  by  the  Amer- 
ican government.    One  French  paper  has  declared  that  "De 
Tocquevjlle  would  have  shuddered  in  his  grave,  if  apprised 
that  the  land  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  had  upon  its 
own  initiative  rushed  so  near  the  peril  of  an  adulterous  union 
with  a  spiritual  and  holy  power.    The  plan  urged  by  Secretary 
Root  upon  the  Pope  amounts  to  a  concordat.    The  signature 
of  a  treaty  of  this  sort  would  confer  upon  the  apostolic  gov- 
ernment  at  Washington  a   sort  of   diplomatic  recognition." 
TTie  following  testimony  from  a  leading  writer  at  Rome, 
should  suffice.     He  says:  "The  Philippine  question,  because 
of  its  importance,  has  aroused  in  the  Vatican  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing one  of  their  long-standing  aspirations  satisfied — ^viz.,  an 
American  representative  to  the  Holy  See.    Their  hopes  do  not 
go  so  far  as  an  Ambassador  or  Minister,  but  they  would  be  quite 
satisfied  to  begin  with  a  semi-ofiicial  diplomatic  Agent  or  a 
snmple  Commissioner."     Evidently,  Washington  has  no  de- 
sire or  intention  of  gratifying  this  wish. 

When  we  go  behind  the  scenes  we  discover  some  strik- 
ing things  in  the  Vatican   itself,  which  are   very   significant, 
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and  which  explain  much  in  relation  to  its  dealings  with  Amer- 
cia  on  this  question.  It  is  usual  to  regard  the  Roman  Church 
as  a  solid  body,  which  acts  unitedly  and  without  internal  di- 
visions or  jealousies.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Whenever 
the  Vatican  acts  in  reference  to  America,  it  must  deal  with  the 
factional  differences  between  the  adherents  of  Corrigan  and 
those  of  Ireland.  Now  it  was  Archbishop  Ireland  who  had 
suggested  the  Taft  Commission.  "This  and  the  presence,  on 
the  commission,  of  Bishop  O'Gorman,  one  of  Ireland's  best 
friends,  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  question  of  persons  and 
the  suspicion  of  personal  advantage  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
and  his  adherents,  which,  I  am  sure,  are  without  foundation, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  aroused  the  animosities  of  the  two 
Corrigan  and  Ireland  factions,  who  are  divided  in  Rome  as  in 
America.  Of  course  the  followers  of  Ireland  m  Rome  were 
for  the  success  of  the  commission,  while  others  wanted  to  see 
the  friars  triumph." 

The  Pope  first  appointed  a  commission  of  cardinals  to 
study  the  American  propositions.  These  propositions  were 
not  accepted.  The  reply  to  them,  on  July  9,  was  in  the  form  of 
counter-proposals,  comprising  twelve  articles,  dealing  chiefly 
with  methods  of  solving  the  land  question,  and  leaving  also  the 
impression  that  the  Vatican  was  attempting  to  secure  a  standing 
place  in  the  Philippine  administration,  notably  in  the  educa- 
tional system.  Informally  the  Vatican  declared  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  accede  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  friars.  It 
evidently  expected  that  the  United  States  would  make  further 
proposals  and  that  the  negotiations  at  Rome  would  be  pro- 
longed. The  Vatican  was  informed  on  July  i6th,  that  Judge 
Taft  would  leave  Rome  on  the  24th,  and  that  our  government 
would  be  willing  to  carry  on  further  negotiations  at  Manila 
between  the  civil  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and  an  apostdic 
commissioner  representing  the  Church  on  the  other. 

Thus  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Rampolla.  the  Papal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  would  not  agree  to  any  immediate  settlement, 
but  looked  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  which  should 
arbitrate  the  matter  in  the  future.  On  the  third  of  July  the 
final  instructions  of  our  war  department  were  forwarded  to 
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Rome  and  delivered  to  Cardinal  Rampolla.  They  proposed 
the  purchase  of  lands  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  arbitra- 
tion at  Manila,  and  provided  for  a  settlement  of  conflicting 
claims  in  the  courts.  All  friars  of  the  four  orders  are  to  with- 
draw. A  small  number  are  to  continue  during  two  years  to 
look  after  the  schools  and  universities  but  all  of  them  must 
go ;  half  in  the  course  of  nine  months  after  the  first  payment, 
and  half  eighteen  months  later.  No  Spanish  friars  may  be 
substituted  for  those  withdrawn.  Spanish  clergy  not  belong- 
ing to  these  orders,  or  clergy  of  these  orders  not  Spanish,  may 
be  substituted.  "It  is  necessary  to  convince  the  Filipinos  that 
the  ancient  regime  of  the  Spanish  friars  is  finished." 

It  now  leaks  out  that  the  Vatican  was  unwilling  to  be  re- 
sponsible by  its  action  for  the  expulsion  or  withdrawal  of  the 
friars,  on  account  of  its  own  internal  dissensions.  Rather  than  is- 
sue an  order  that  they  be  withdrawn,  it  would  prefer  to  yield  to 
force  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  reason  for  this  is  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  one,  as  divulged  by  a  writer 
from  Rome.  It  is  because  of  political  machinations  among 
the  cardinals  with  regard  to  the  successor  to  the  Papal  chair. 
The  friars,  it  appears,  command  at  least  twelve  votes  among 
the  cardinals  of  the  Sacred  College  which  is  the  body  entrusted 
with  the  election  of  the  new  Pope."  No  one  who  wishes  to 
put  forth  his  candidature  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  desires  to  act 
so  as  to  alienate  the  good  will  of  even  one  cardinal,  especially 
now  as  a  conclave  is  considered  imminent."  "It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  even  cardinals  are  human."  It  appears  that 
Satolli  is  for  removing  the  friars,  though  he  was  not  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commission  to  study  the  American  proposi- 
tions. At  least  two  other  cardinals  take  the  same  view.  But 
the  Jesuits  stand  with  the  other  four  orders  against  removing 
the  friars.  Rampolla,  if  he  should  offend  the  friars  in  the 
Philippines,  might  ruin  his  chance  of  being  elected  to  succeed 
ilie  Pope.  Therefore  he  prefers  that  the  American  Government 
should  appear  to  impose  harsh  measures  upon  the  Vatican, 
forcing  it  to  do  what  it  does  not  desire. 

Even  those  in  the  Vatican  who  favor  the  withdrawal  of 
the  friars^  do  not  see  how  the  step  can  be  taken  suddenly,  as 
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there  are  no  other  clergy  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  friars, 
and  as  a  new  clerical  body  will  have  to  be  trained  up.  They 
believe  that  six  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  Catholics  will 
be  left  for  more  than  a  generation  without  priests,  sacraments, 
or  the  blessedness  of  religion. 

Moreover,  the  Vatican  does  not  regard  the  position  of  the 
Taft  Commission  toward  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  proper  one.  It  believes  the  Catholic  to  be  the  only 
religion  of  the  islands,  and  yet  the  commission  proposed  to  act 
without  tolerance  toward  it,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligious ipstruction  in  the  schools.  It  claims  that  the  American 
government  is  interfering  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
in  the  Philippines,  in  a  way  that  is  against  the  American  Con- 
stitution. It  claims  that  the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  Philippine  schools,  which  means  the  exclusion  of  Catholic 
instruction  only,  is  an  attempt  at  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
Filipinos,  and  it  fears  that  the  story  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
where  the  Presbyterians  crept  into  the  Catholic  districts  in 
1839,  will  be  repeated.  "This  question  of  education  is,  in 
fact,  a  very  sore  one  on  the  Vatican,  as  it  thinks  that  education 
in  the  Philippines  has  a  history  and  tradition  which  should  be 
respected.  For  the  Jesuits  founded  an  institution  there  in 
1618;  and  the  Dominicans  a  university  in  1619." 

Roman  Catholics  now  feel  that  if  the  Vatican  had  ac- 
cepted the  original  form  of  a  contract,  drafted  in  "concordat'' 
form,  between  the  Pope  and  the  President,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  the  friars'  lands,  indemnity  for  damages  during  the 
war,  title  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  transfer  of  ecclesiastical 
trusts,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  friars  within  a  fixed  period, 
allowing  them  to  be  replaced  by  other  monks,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  than  the  postponement  of  the  settlement  and 
inviting  complications  at  Manila.  Rome  would  have  gotten 
at  least  eight  million  of  dollars  for  the  use  of  religion  in  the 
Philippines.  Now  the  courts  will  decide  how  much  or  how 
little  it  will  get.  The  only  clause  the  Vatican  stumbled  at  was 
that  of  the  withdrawal,  basing  its  refusal  on  the  statement  that 
this  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  would  ap- 
pear as  a   recognition  of  the  accusations   made  against  the 
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orders.    But  it  is  admitted  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  a  con- 
^^^  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  that  no  out- 
^^^^rs,  including  the  Vatican,  have  any  rights  in  this  matter. 
^i  the  five  cardinals  who  negotiated  with  Taft,  three  belonged 
to  the  religious  orders,  which  seems  to  justify  the  statement 
^hat  the  church  is  in  the  hands  of  these  orders.      When  the 
Jands  come  into  the  courts,  the  friars  will  have  to  prosecute 
«ach  of  their  fifty  thousand  tenants,  and  ultimately  evict  them. 
^s  means  great  expense  and  risk,  and  a  much  lower  standing 
*^°  jf  the  whole  affair  had  been  settled  between  Rome  and 
Washington.      As  a  result  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  there 
^^'  '^^niains  a  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  time  of  withdrawal 
of  tht  friars,  and  a  total  lack  of  harmony  on  the  education  ques- 
tion.   Rome  has  gained  little,  beyond  a  postponement  of  its 
own  internal  political  strife  between  the  friars  and  the  clergy, 
while  America  has  not  gained  all  that  it  desired.     Rome  might, 
perhaps,  if  it  had  been  in  internal  agreement,  have  gained  its 
desire  for  a  precedent  for  standing  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  and  a  large  sum  of  money. 

THIS  year  has  brought  the  demise  of  four  great  preachers. 
Dr.  Talmage,  of  Washington ;  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of 
London;  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  of  the  same  city,  and 
Bishop  William  Taylor,  who  called  the  world  his  parish,  and 
after  a  life  of  incessant  travel  died  in  California. 

Many  of  the  students  of  the  Philadelphia  Seminary  will 
recall  Dr.  Talmage  as  a  young  man  when  he  preached  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  cm  Seventh  street  near  Brown,  intro- 
ducing a  new  kind  of  sensationalism  into  the  staid  Quaker  city. 
He  went  to  Brooklyn  in  the  period  when  Beecher,  Storrs, 
Cuyler  and  a  number  of  others  were  filling  the  pulpits  of  that 
city.    He  preached  to  more  people  than  any  of  the  others, 
except  Beecher,  and  his  sermons  were  more  widely  published 
and  read  than  those  of  any  other  man  in  America.     In  fact  it 
was  in  connection  with  his  sermons  that  the  Sermon  Syndi- 
cate was  invented.     Talmage  was  a  man  who  combined  two 
exteremes  that  are  usually  supposed  to  be  irreconcilable.    The 
one  is  a  sound  Evangelical  gospel  faith  and  the  other  is  an 
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unsound  and  theatrical  sensationalism.  His  style  has  been 
called  "an  odd  mixture  of  the  colloquial  and  the  rhetorical," 
and  his  deliv.ery  "tempestuous  and  bizarre."  "How  he  ran- 
sacked Heaven  and  earth  for  his  furious  energy!  Blazing 
suns  and  banners,  innumerable  hosts,  the  surges  of  the  sea, 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  chaos  of  creation  and  the  terrors 
of  the  Apocalypse.  What  Ruskin  said  of  Whistler  might 
have  been  applied  to  Talmage  *he  flung  his  paint-pot  in  the 
public's  face.'     But  the  public  liked  it." 

Another  verdict  on  Talmage  says  "his  congregations 
were  the  world  and  his  sermons  were  published  ever)rwhere. 
His  church  collapsed  like  a  soap  bubble ;  it  had  no  substance. 
He  was  a  kindly,  brilliant,  irresponsible  man,  who  doubtless 
did  much  miscellaneous  good,  but  who  left  behind  him  no 
permanent  influence  of  value.  Such  men  do  not  add  to  the 
respect  which  the  church  holds  in  the  community  and  yet  we 
doubt  not  that  a  great  multitude  of  people  have  been  helped 
and  inspired  by  his  work." 

Talmage  was  a  business  man,  and  was  fortunate  in  attach- 
ing to  himself  his  now  famous  publisher  Lewis  Klopsch. 
This  association  afforded  him  a  medium  for  the  easy  publica- 
tion of  his  sermons,  and  together  these  two  men  ran  the 
Christian  Herald,  which  in  addition  to  many  other  remarkable 
deeds  handled  millions  of  money  for  those  stricken  by  the 
famine  in  India  and  for  similar  purposes.  Dr.  Talmage,  we 
believe,  was  the  first  one  to  insert  flaming  advertisements  that 
worked  on  the  feelings  of  the  public,  and  in  response  to  which 
large  sums  of  money  were  sent  him.  Our  own  "Lutheran," 
we  believe  was  the  only  religious  paper  belonging  to  the  Re- 
ligious Press  Association,  which  turned  the  advertisements 
of  Dr.  Talmage  and  the  Christian  Herald  down,  as  not  being 
in  accord  with  sound  business  morality. 

In  a  conversation  with  Talmage,  we  once  asked  him  how 
it  was  that  he  happened  to  possess  such  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  historical  incidents  and  illustrations  to  weave  into 
his  discourses  on  every  occasion.  He  replied,  "Well,  the 
only  way  in  which  I  can  explain  it,  is  that  it  is  natural  to  me. 
Some  boys  will  run  through  a  field  and  come  out  with  briers 
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Sticking  fast  to  them  all  over  their  clothes.  That  is  the  way 
I  go  through  literature.  Many  things  stick  fast  to  me." 
Nevertheless  we  know,  that  piles  of  well-used  books  bestrew- 
ed his  floor,  that  he  dictated  his  sermons  with  great  labor, 
and  with  the  use  of  clerical  assistance. 

We  may  as  well  confess,  that  as  a  youth,  one  Trinity 
Sunday  we  deserted  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  at  Al- 
lentown  and  went  all  the  way  to  Brooklyn,  with  a  friend,  to 
hear  Talmage  preach.  After  we  reached  the  church  with  dif- 
ficulty that  Sunday  evening,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talmage  stepped 
out  onto  the  platform,  announced  the  opening  hymn,  and 
then  stated  that  some  evangelist — a  man  of  insignificance — 
would  take  his  place  to-night !     It  served  us  right. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  long  been  a  study  to  us,  as  to  absolute 
sincerity  of  motive.  There  are  many  things  in  his  career  that 
are  difficult  of  interpretation  on  any  hypothesis,  and  its  con- 
clusion in  connection  with  the  church  of  Dr.  Sutherland  in 
Washington,  is  by  no  means  the  least  explicable  feature. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  a  man  bearing  some  general  resemb- 
lance to  Talmage,  is  nevertheless  of  a  very  different  order. 
Both  men  were  imaginative,  but  Talmage  revelled  in  pure 
emotional  description;  whereas  Parker  used  his  imagination 
to  fasten  and  pin  his  arguments.     Parker's  mind  was  essenti- 
ally controversial,  and  nearly  all  truth  that  he  touched  was 
taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  rational  defense  of 
its  principle,  in  an  illustrative  way.     Parker  had  both  the  lit- 
erary and  the  logical  gift,  far  in  excess  of  Talmage.     Par- 
ker's prayers,  considered  not  from  an  objective  and  churchly 
point  of  view,  but  from  their  own  standpoint,  are  among  the 
best  that  can  be  found  in  the  English  language.    There  is 
always  progressive  and  logical  development  of  thought  in 
them,  and  they  are  clothed  in  language  exquisitely  musical 
and  saturated  with  Scriptural  phraseology.     His  great  work 
is  his  well-known  People's  Bible,  which  is  a  gathering  of  his 
multitude  of  expositions,  in  the  order  of  the  Bible  text,  and 
which  is  very  unequal :  often  fanciful,  sometimes  shallow,  and 
always  either  brilliant  or  with  an  attempt  at  brilliancy.     Dr. 
Parker  continued  to  preach  to  immense  audiences  in  London 
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to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  death,  we  are  told,  was  hastened  by 
the  eager  determination  on  his  part  not  to  give  up  his  pulpit, 
and  he  ventured  forth  to  preach,  powerfully,  for  the  last  time, 
when  his  physical  condition  was  in  no  way  fitted  to  resist  the 
strain. 

Dr.  Newman  Hall,  who  died  in  London  on  February 
i8th,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  clergymen  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  as  well  as  one  of  the  world's  great  pulpit 
orators.  He  was  very  popular  in  America  during  the  Civil 
War  because  of  his  attitude  on  slavery  problems.  Coming 
to  America,  he  opened  the  first  Congress  after  the  close  of 
the  war  with  prayer.  His  reception  in  the  United  States  was 
one  continuous  ovation. 

Bishop  William  Taylor,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  died 
in  California,  on  May  i8th.  He  has,  very  extravagantly, 
been  called  the  greatest  missionary  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 
He  began  his  gospel  work  as  a  street  preacher  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1856  he  evangelized  in  Canada.  Later  he  visited 
Ireland,  England  and  Australia.  In  the  latter  place  he  stayed 
three  years,  and  over  six  thousand  souls  were  converted  In 
1865  he  went  to  South  Africa  and  he  is  said  to  have  convert- 
ed over  seven  thousand  Kaffirs.  In  1877  he  began  work  in 
South  America,  where  he  opened  schools  among  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  early  eighties  he  was  in  India.  In  1884  he 
was  elected  missionary  bishop  for  Africa  by  the  Methodist 
Church.  Though  he  was  then  sixty-three  years  of  age,  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  dark  country  "with  the  grip  of 
a  giant."  Bishop  Taylor  was  tall  and  powerfully  framed, 
with  an  eye  as  dauntless  as  that  of  an  eagle.  His  thick  hair 
and  bushy  beard  were  gray,  and  every  movement  of  his  re- 
vealed self-control  and  self-reliance. 

On  June  14th,  there  died  in  London,  John  S.  Spurgeon, 
the  father  of  the  great  Charles  Spurgeon,  who  outlived  his 
son  and  attained  the  age  of  92  years.  On  June  7th. 
Dr.  George  Hepworth,  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, died  at  the  age  of  69  years.  Dr.  Hepworth  is  an  example 
of  a  young  man  who  started  out  as  a  Unitarian,  in  Boston, 
and,  after  an  army  experience,  became  a  Trinitarian.    He  has 
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been  editor  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  since  1885. 

His  style  is  very  fresh  and  his  writings  are  thoughtful.     His 

prominent  works  are :     Hiram  Golf's  Religion ;  They  Met  in 

Heaven;  The  Life  Beyond;  Brown  Studies;  On  Horseback 

Through  Armenia. 

New  York's  largest  funeral  this  year,  that  of  its  Hebrew 
patriarch,  the  late  chief  Rabbi  Joseph,  the  head  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Jews  of  the  United  States,  who  died  on  July  28th,  at  the 
age  of  62  years,  again  draws  attention  to  a  number  of  things 
in  the  Jewish  world,  to    the    diversity    of   its    nationalities 
(which,  however,  cannot  crush  out  Jewish  national  feeling) 
and  to  the  old  sense  of  antagonism  existing  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Gentile.     The  scene  created  by  the  great  mass  of  hu- 
manity trailing  in  the  wake  of  this  funeral  was  a  surprise. 
The  late  Rabbi  was  of  all  Jews  the  most  orthodox.  As  liberal 
Jews  are  so  much  in  evidence  now  a  days,  and  their  entire 
abandonment  of  orthodox  old  Testament  Theology  in  favor  of 
purest  philosophic  rationalism  is  so  common,  there  is  a  decid- 
ed feeling  of  relief  in  finding  that  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
the  Jewish  world  are  still  rooted  in  orthodoxy.     Yet  this  is  true 
in  only  a  very  limited  way.    One  could  not  imagine  two  positions 
more  exterme   than  those  occupied,  for  instance,  by  Prof. 
Jastrow  and  by  the  Rabbi  Joseph.     Now  Prof.  Jastrow  man- 
ages to  have  his  words  ring  through  Protestantism  at  recur- 
rent intervals,  but  the  Protestant  world  knew  little  of  Rabbi 
Joseph,  prior  to  his  death.    The  fact  is,  the  great  funeral  it- 
self was  a  remorseful  awakening  of  the  Jewish  heart  to  the  sad 
truth  that  they  had  permitted  their  greatest  teacher  to  drift 
into  obscurity. 

The  New  York  Jews  had  called  this,  the  greatest  Talmu- 
dic  scholar  of  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  from  his  rabbini- 
cal position  in  the  heart  of  Lithuania,  in  the  year  1888.     He 
was  then  forty-rcight  years  of  age,  and  had  been  brought  up  in 
an  out  of  the  way  part  of  Europe,  where  the  study  of  Talmudio 
law  was  the  only  medium  of  intellectual  life.       The  Euro- 
pean anti-Semitic  riots  of  1880,  and  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  Russia  toward  the  Jews,  had  brought  an  immense  emigra- 
tion to  New  York,  which  settled  in  the  East  side.     Here  was 
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now  built  up  what  has  been  called  ''at  once  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  Ghetto  of  modem  times."  In  order  to  outvie 
every  other  community,  the  eighteen  synagogues  of  the  East 
side,  New  York,  decided  to  invite  the  most  celebrated  Tal- 
mudist  they  knew,  to  become  its  head. 

When  Rabbi  Joseph  arrived  in  New  York  on  July  7th, 
1888,  although  there  are  no  orders  among  the  Jewish  Rabbis, 
Joseph  was  at  once  proclaimed  the  chief  Rabbi,  and  the  old 
orthodox  Rabbis  of  New  York  were  expected  to  recognize 
his  authority,  because  of  his  superior  learning  and  acumen. 
At  first  he  preached  to  great  crowds,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  altogether  out  of  contact  with  the  modem  spirit 
of  latter-day  New  York,  and  his  influence  began  to  wane. 

He  preached  to  fashion-striving  Jewish  New  York  the 
fact  that  the  orthodox  Jew  is  still  bound  by  all  the  traditions 
of  the  elders,  the  burden  of  which  our  Saviour  pointed  out. 
The  Bible  "is  fenced  around"  with  rabbinical  law.  To  lead 
an  orthodox  Jewish  life  means  to  eat,  to  dress,  to  pray,  to 
study,  according  to  prescribed  forms.  The  beard,  side  locks, 
the  long  coat,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  old  tra- 
ditions that  render  the  Jews  a  peculiar  people  here  in  Amer- 
ica, were  not  in  the  line  of  adoption  and  thought  by  even  the 
orthodox  young,  modern,  and  progressive  Jewish  leaders. 

Thus  the  Rabbi  failed  to  unite  orthodoxy.  The  fact  is 
the  task  was  impossible,  for  a  rabbi  is  nothing  but  a  scholar 
who  points  out  the  proper  way  of  living  according  to  the  law 
of  Jewism,  and,  who  removes  doubts  upon  points  of  relig- 
ious practice. 

The  older  Rabbis  of  the  Ghetto  soon  refused  to  recog- 
nize his  superiority,  and  began  to  call  themselves  chief  Rabbis. 
Joseph  more  and  more  confined  himself  to  the  quietude  of 
books  and  studies  in  far  off  lanes  and  by-ways  of  Rabbinic 
scholarship.  It  was  in  the  name  of  Joseph  that  the  Jewish 
system  of  supervising  the  killing  of  cattle  was  introduced  into 
America  in  order  to  insure  that  the  meat  bought  by  the  faith- 
ful was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  Talmud. 
Except  for  his  fame  through  the  butcher's  block,  he  was  neg- 
lected by  his  own  people,  which  is  rapidly  growing  more  and 
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more  worldly,  and  turning  its  back  on  ita  own  tradition  and 
religion.  His  greatest  day  was  that  o{  bis  death,  when  his  fel- 
low Hebrews  awoke  from  the  une^cpected  neglect  which  they 
had  visited  upon  him. 

TURNING  now  from  American  men  and  affairs,  we 
tarry,  for  a  moment  only,  on  the  shore  of  Spain 
to  see  the  coronation  of  young  King  Alphonso 
XIII  of  Spain,  on  the  17th  of  May,  just  three  days 
before  Spain's  old  dependency,  the  Island  of  Cuba,  en- 
tered on  its  new  career  as  a  ftdl-fledged  Republic. 
Ten  days  later  still,  on  May  3X»  the  Boer  represent- 
atives, together  with  Lords  Milner  and  Kitchener,  signed  a 
document  at  Pretoria  embodjring  terms  of  surrender,  thus 
bringing  the  South  African  war  to  an  end. 

The  end  of  the  Boer  war  brings  to  mind  the  death  of  the 
man  wko  started  it.  The  two  events  are  almost  co-terminous. 
On  the  a6th  of  March  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  the  wizard  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  most  successful  British  adventurer  of  the  age, 
died  near  Cape  Town,  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  at  the  age  of 
b^rty-three.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman,  and  as  a 
youth  was  so  weak  and  sickly  on  account  of  consumptive  ten- 
dencies, that  the  college  physicians  at  Oxford  gave  him  six 
mcmtbs  to  live.  For  nine  years  he  went  annually  to  the  sunny 
south  of  Africa,  worked  for  gold  and  diamonds  in  the  winter, 
and  came  back  to  Oxford  and  studied  in  the  summer.  He 
graduated  in  Oriel  College  in  1881,  and  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  with  a  reputation  flashing  up  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  in  1895.  He  was  a  man  of  intensest  action  who  spent 
hia  life  in  chasing  the  one  great  dream  of  his  youth.  His 
friend.  W.  T.  Stead,  says  of  him  that  he  was  as  great  a  devotee 
of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  world,  as  Igna- 
tius Loyola  was  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Cathc^ic 
Church.  He  believed  that  the  English  race  was  the  best  race, 
and  therefore  it  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  rule  the  wholf 
world. 

Starting  with  his  older  brother,  he  followed  the  rush,  in 
the  seventies,  to  the  diamond  fields  that  had  then  been  dis- 
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covered  to  the  north  of  Cape  Colony,  where  Kimberly  now 
stands.  Both  his  health  and  his  pocket  improved  through  this 
sort  of  gold  seeking,  and  the  open  air  life.  He  conceived  his 
great  idea  in  1877,  and  at  one  time  thought  it  might  be  possible 
to  coax  the  United  States  back  again  into  the  British  Empire. 
He  was  determined  to  do,  in  the  region  in  which  he  lived,  all 
that  was  possible  to  increase  the  supremacy  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  Therefore  he  acquired  wealth  and  territory 
unbounded  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  He  was  in  a  position  to  be 
one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  he  became  the  organizer  of  gold  mining 
corporations  in  the  vicinity  of  Johannesburg.  Entering  poli- 
tics he  was  sent  to  Parliament  at  Cape  Colony  as  a  member  of 
the  Kimberly  district,  and  by  adhering  to  his  famous  early  say- 
ing, that  South  Africa  can  never  be  governed  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dutch,  he  had  gained  many  triumphs. 

Prior  to  this  time  he  had  become  king  of  the  diamond 
field,  repealing  the  original  law  that  one  man  could  hold  no 
more  than  ten  diamond  claims,  he  found  himself  one  of  the 
three  interests  controlling  the  whole  diamond  field.  At  last 
he  had  only  one  competitor,  the  nortorious  Barney  Bamato. 
who,  with  endless  millions,  was  no  match  for  Rhodes,  and  who 
is  supposed  to  have  jumped  into  the  sea  from  a  ship  on  his 
way  home.  Rhodes  saw  that  diamonds  were  being  produced 
so  rapidly  that  there  would  come  a  time  when  they  would  not 
be  worth  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  as  he  was  master 
of  the  whole  product,  he  began  a  comer  on  diamonds,  to  keep 
up  the  price. 

The  territory  of  the  mines  originally  belonged  to  the 
Boers.  A  native  chiefman  is  said  to  have  been  put  up  to  dis- 
pute this  claim,  and  a  British  referee  was  appointed  to  decide 
the  dispute.  The  referee  decided  in  favor  of  the  native  chief, 
who  was  then  paid  a  large  indemnity,  and  ceded  the  territory 
to  Great  Britain.  Thus  in  early  days,  the  Boers  were  outwitted. 
Rhodes  had  the  financial  support  of  the  Rothschild  Consoli- 
dated Diamond  Mining  Company,  which  is  still  said  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  financial  corporations  in  the  British  Empire. 
But  Mr.  Rhodes  was   not  satisfied   with  gold  and   dia- 
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monds.  He  was  after  territory.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  British  control  should  be  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  possible,  and  before  other  powers  cut 
off  the  opportunity.  To  shield  the  government,  Mr.  Rhodes 
formed  the  so  called  British  South  Africa  Chartered  Com- 
pany, a  large  trading  corporation,  which  made  war  against 
the  natives,  took  their  territory,  and  set  up  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment. It  ran  roads  and  telegraph  lines  through  the  newly- 
;*cquired  land.  It  crept  further  and  further  north,  until  in 
fourteen  short  years  after  the  graduation  of  Mr.  Rhodes  at  Ox- 
ford, the  British  flag  was  flying  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Zam- 
besi. The  only  obstacle  still  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
Rhodes'  continental  plans  were  the  two  little  Dutch  Republics 
in  the  heart  of  the  territory,  and  they  had  the  wealth  in  their 
bowels  which  was  needed  to  finance  his  great  political  under- 
takings. The  flimsy  grievances  of  the  Uitlandcr  at  Johannes- 
burg were  now  concocted  in  order  to  secure  a  cause  for  an  up- 
rising. The  raid  by  Dr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Rhpdes'  closest  friend, 
and  his  administrator  in  the  territory  of  the  chartered  company, 
then  followed.  It  failed,  and  inquiry  into  the  raid  in  London, 
shielding  the  Colonial  office,  now  fully  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Boers  to  the  further  discreditable  diplomatic  threats  made  by 
the  British  Government.  At  last  the  Boers  themselves  werf 
driven  to  declare  war  on  the  English.  It  was  the  failure  of 
the  final  step  in  his  plan,  with  all  the  irritation  that  followed, 
that  cut  short  the  immensely  active  life  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  though 
this  failure  will  not  permanently  change  the  history  in  South 
Africa  inaugurated  by  him.  He  was  obliged  to  see  defeat  of 
the  British  arms  on  every  hand.  His  idea  still  lives,  through 
his  bequest,  but  it  will  never  attain  the  importance  that  his 
friends  cherish  for  it.  It  is  essentially  the  offer  of  a  free  scholar- 
ship to  Oxford  University  for  under-g^aduate  youths,  and  not 
for  post-graduate  or  professional  study. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  though  a  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  agnostic  in 
religion,  as  happens  more  frequently  where  the  church  is  an 
establishment  of  the  state,  and  where  latitudinarianism,  such  as 
is  found  in  the  church  of  England,  prevails.  He  once  said  that 
he  considered  that  there  was  a  fifty  per  cent,  chance  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  a  God.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  late  General 
Gordon  and  had  been  invited  by  the  latter  to  go  with  him  to 
Khartoum,  but  was  prevented  by  the  press  of  other  affairs.  He 
was  not  as  unprincipled  as  he  has  been  made  out  to  be.  It 
was  in  fact  consistent  devotion  to  a  principle,  carried  to  an  un- 
principled extreme,  that  caused  his  life  to  be  so  eventful  of 
results.  The  difference  between  the  personal  selfishness  of 
Napoleon  and  the  animating  ideal  of  Mr.  Rhodes  is  very  great. 
How  true  it  is  that  even  in  modem  days,  a  single  man,  and  a 
poor  sickly  preacher's  boy  at  that,  can  hold  the  destiny  of 
millions,  for  weal  or  woe,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  On  April 
3d  funeral  services  over  the  body  of  Cecil  Rhodes  were  held 
in  the  Parliament  House,  Cape  Town.  On  April  4th  his  will, 
providing  Oxford  scholarships  for  students  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany  was  made  public.  On  April  loth  his  body 
was  buried  on  the  Matoppo  hills,  in  Rhodesia.  At  the  hour 
of  burial  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

THE   fate   of  Great  Britain's  most   loyal   subject   came 
nearly   being  the   fate  of   her  new  and  uncrowned 
king.       The  date  of  the  coronation  had  been  set  by 
King    Edward    for   June    26th.  Two  days    before    the 

arrival  of  the  intended  magnificent  festival,,  on  June 
24th,  the  King  was  obliged  to  submit  his  mortal  body 
to  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  was  told  if  he  ever  hoped  to 
wear  the  crown,  he  must  remain  motionless  on  his  couch. 
The  gamblers  of  London  were  betting  at  great  odds  against  his 
life.  The  special  ambassadors,  the  most  ambitious  and  folly 
stricken  Americans,  Europeans,  and  people  from  distant  lands, 
who  had  gathered  to  participate  in  the  gorgeous  pageant,  were 
obliged  to  return  home  again.  The  coronation  actually  came 
off  on  August  the  9th.  The  Poet's  Comer  of  Westminster 
Abbey  was  filled  with  peers,  magnificent  in  robes  of  crimson, 
and  ermine,  and  gold  lace,  and  with  members  of  Parliament, 
uniformed  as  army  officers,  or  yeomanry,  or  wearing  the  black 
or  steel,  the  costume  of  court.  Only  a  few  of  the  radicals 
were  attired  in  ordinary  dress.    Opposite  was  a  great  host  of 
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peeresses,  in  crimson,  ermine  and  lace,  and  gleaming  with 
diamonds.  In  the  midst  were  two  thrones  of  red  and 
gold.  Tapestries,  sea-blue  and  ruby,  rose  on  every  side;  wai* 
flags  were  flung  overhead.  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  Canons 
sat  in  the  choir  stalls.  The  ceremonies  opened  with  a  great 
burst  of  song  from  the  choir,  and  what  do  you  suppose  this 
choir  sang?  It  was  the  old  Lutheran  choral,  "A  Mighty  Fort- 
ress is  our  Godl"  The  silver  trumpets  blew.  Princes, 
princesses,  the  queen,  and,  at  another  blow  of  the  trumpets, 
the  King  himself  moved  up  to  the  sanctuary  and  stood  before 
the  altar.  The  Archbishop  presented  him  to  the  people.  The 
introit  was  rendered,  the  communion  service  was  begun,  the 
aged  Archbishop  administered  the  oath,  the  King  was  an- 
ointed in  the  sign  of  the  cross,  his  feet  touched  with  the  golden 
spurs,  the  sword,  orb  and  scepter  were  handled,  and  then  the 
crown  was  placed  upon  his  head.  At  this  everywhere  the 
peers  donned  their  coronets  and  shouted  "God  save  King  Ed- 
ward." Proceeding  to  his  throne,  the  Queen  made  obeisance 
to  him  and  she  was  crowned.  The  two  then  partook  of  the 
communion,  the  coronation  march  resounding,  the  procession 
streamed  out  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  royal  train  were  escorted 
back  by  the  military,  under  the  leadership  of  Kitchener  and 
Roberts. 

There  were  some  remarkable  features  in  the  coronation  of 
King  Edward.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  lesson  that, 
while  man  proposes  God  disposes.  Edward  had  determined 
on  a  richness  of  ceremony  and  a  magnificence  of  display  which 
rendered  the  pageant  rather  midiaeval  than  modem,  and  which 
ministered  to  that  personal  gratification  and  vanity,  in  which 
social  and  political  rank  often  take  great  delight.  Men  vied 
with  each  other,  in  all  the  prominent  nations  of  the  world,  to 
secure  representation  and  honor  of  attendance  at  this  corona- 
tion, our  own  American  officials  no  less  than  those  of  more 
aristocratic  blood.  Yet  when  the  day  arrived,  Edward  was 
stricken  low,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  ceremonies  appeared 
to  be  mere  child's  play  in  the  face  of  inmiinent  death. 
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**  Right  throagh  the  meny  heart  of  that  vast  throng 
That  filled  historic  streets  with  bloom  and  song, 
Unseen  by  any  eye  he  moved  along, 

'*  To  Prince  and  Pter,  to  Pride  or  Pjcdigree, 
He  paid  no  homage.  Greater  far  was  he 
Than  any  monarch  ruling  land  or  sea. 

**  The  King  had  longed  a  lifetime  for  the  prize 
Held  now  before  his  sad,  still  longing  eyes. 
And  the  whole  kingdom  rang  with  joyful  cries. 

**  The  great  Archbiiihop  reached  to  him  the  Crown, 
When  high  beyond  the  uproar  of  the  town 
A  voice  commanded,  *  Pkit  the  bauble  down  !'  *' 

Another  of  the  striking  thoughts  in  connection  with  this 
coronation  was  the  success  of  the  surgical  operation  (in  con- 
trast with  the  failure  in  the  case  of  President  McKinley).  The 
modem  antiseptic  surgical  treatment  had  a  conspicuous  illus- 
tration of  its  efficiency  in  the  case  of  the  King,  and  one  of  the 
leading  sergeants  was  Joseph  Lister  himself,  who  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  importance  of  our  modem  antiseptic  treatment. 

KING  EDWARD  is  the  head  of  the  English  Church.  The 
prerogative  of  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  office  is 
vested  in  the  royal  will.  This  identification  of  church 
and  state  is  singularly  against  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour, 
Who  tells  us  expressly,  "My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/* 
In  the  person  of  monarchs  like  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward 
the  Seventh  the  claim  of  a  true  apostolic  succession  on  the 
part  of  the  Anglican  Church  becomes  little  short  of  being  ridic- 
ulous. 

The  state  of  religious  affairs  in  England,  greeting  King 
Edward,  is  anything  but  pleasing.  There  are  two  sets  of  ec- 
clesiastical controversies  going  on  in  England  now.  The 
first  is  that  between  the  established  Church  and  the  non- 
conformists, the  former  fighting  to  maintain  her  position 
of  favoritism  and  privilege;  and  the  free  churches  strag- 
gling to  gain  the  religious  equality  which  American  Churches 
enjoy.  But  there  is  another  conflict  raging  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  itself.  High  churchmen,  evangelical  church- 
men, and  broad  churchmen,  are  all  contending  for  the  mas- 
tery.   Thus  far  King  Edward's  policy,  as  supreme  governor 
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of  the  English  Church,  has  been  to  hold  the  balance  evenly 
between  the  various  parties.  He  has  been  fair,  rather  than 
made  any  pretention  to  the  consistency.  He  has  selected  the 
leading  high  churchman.  Canon  Gore,  for  the  Archbishopric 
of  Worcester,  and  he  has  named  Dr.  Moule,  the  leading  evan- 
gelical churchman,  for  the  Bishopric  at  Durham. 

The  appointment  of  Canon  Gore  was  contested  by  his 
enemies,  in  the  London  Courts.  And  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  his  induction  into  office  were  actually  put  an  end 
to,  by  a  turmoil  created  by  these  objectors,  in  an  obsolete  part 
of  the  ceremony,  where  the  question  is  asked,  whether  anyone 
objects  to  the  induction  of  the  Bishop.  The  ceremony  was 
postponed  until  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  decided  that  the  ob- 
jector had  no  right  to  interpose,  as  it  is  the  King's  undoubt- 
ed prerogative  to  nominate  Bishops.  The  whole  affair  draws 
prominent  attention  to  the  weakness  of  the  claims  of  the  An- 
glican Church  to  an  Apostolic  Succession.  It  shows  clearly 
how  the  Reformation  merely  substituted  the  authority  of  the 
"King"  for  that  of  the  "Pope." 

TURNING  now  from  Great  Britain  to  the  lively  land 
across  the  English  channel,  we  see  on  the  first  of  the 
year  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Czar  of  Russia  exchanging  greetings.  On  the  2ist  of  May 
President  Loubet  pays  a  visit  to  the  Czar.  The  next  day  the 
members  of  the  Rochambeau  mission  from  France  are  receiv- 
ed at  Washington  by  President  Roosevelt-  As  America  had 
cordially  welcomed  the  overtures  of  Germany  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Henry,  it  now  did  the  same  for  the  Republic  of  France 
and  France  declared  itself  highly  pleased  with  the  result. 

On  the  day  following,  viz..  May  23d,  there  was  a  sensation 

in  the  French  capital.    The  Premier  of  France,  M.  Waldeck- 

Roiisseau,  tendered  his  resignation.      He  retired  as  Premier 

of  the  French  ministry,  at  his  own  request,  on  account  of  ill 

health.     Rousseau  first  became  famous  as  a  protege  of  Gam- 

betta  in  the  year  1880.    At  that  time  he  was  a  young  deputy 

from  Brittany,  of  great  oratorical  power.    He  was  chosen  to 

be  minister  of  the  interior  in  1881,  and  again  in  1883.    In 
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i88S  he  retired  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  defended  the 
designer  of  the  Eiffel  tower  against  the  charge  of  having 
swindled  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  received  $25,000 
its  li  fee.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1894  against  his 
own  Will.  In  1895  he  was  defeated  for  the  French  Presidency 
by  Felix  Faure.  In  the  Dreyfus  case,  he  strongly  advocated 
tui  immediate  and  fair  revision  of  the  sentence,  and  as  a  result 
of  tiiis  issue  was  requested  by  M.  Loubet  to  form  a  new  mhi- 
istry.  Though  deferring,  as  a  matter  necessary,  to  radicalism, 
he  has  established  peace  in  France,  created  a  colonial  army, 
fhade  the  inheritance  tax  less  burdensome  on  small  estates,  has 
passed  the  law  of  associations,  under  the  protest  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  since  it  makes  the  existence  of  religious  associa- 
tions dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  government,  and 
ha*  excluded  the  Jesuits  from  politics.  His  mastery  over  ma- 
jtjrities  seems  to  to  be  due  to  personal  magnetism  and  to  bis 
eloquence.  He  has  been  in  office  for  three  years,  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  any  previous  minister. 

On  June  6th,  a  new  French  ministry  was  formed  by^M. 
Combes,  an  unknown  figure  in  French  politics  and  a  radical. 
He  is  a  small  man,  and  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  but  still  full 
of  life.  He  comes  from  the  South  of  France.  He  took  priest- 
ly orders  early  in  life,  and  was  ecclesiastical  professor  in  a 
Cathdic  Seminary.  But  he  abandoned  scholastic  theology 
for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  has  exchanged  religious  cleri- 
calism for  radicalism.  He  has,  therefore,  proved  to  be  more 
drastic  than  his  predecessor,  in  dealing  with  the  monks  and 
nuns,  and  the  Roman  religious  educational  establishments. 
"The  Association  Act,"  requires  of  every  religious  body  in 
France  to  make  public  the  amount  of  funds  it  controls,  and 
to  (agree  to  register  under  government  rule.  Of  the  sixteen 
thousand  add  more  establishments  over  eleven  thousand  have 
been  unwilling  to  register.  Many  of  these  establishments 
were  very  weakhy,  and,  trusted  with  the  education  of  most  of 
the  children  of  the  influential  classes  of  France,  they  have 
instillM  principles  of  disloyalty  to  the  state.  They  are  said  to 
be  scheifiing  to  secure  the  downfall  of  the  present  govern- 
mental regime.      To  suppress  these  religious  orders  and  to 
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oudre  secular  edttcadon  obligatory,  seems  to  be  the  object  of 
'The  Association  Act." 

Premier  Combes  lias  gone  to  work  very  bluntly  to  en- 
force it.  By  last  August  he  had  dosed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred schools,  amid  much  disorder,  turning  out  150,000  chil- 
dren and  6,000  teachers,  the  latter  mostly  nuns.  The  military 
were  used,  and  in  Brittany  there  was  armed  resistance  of  the 
peasantry.  The  controversy  at  the  bottom  appears  to  be  one 
between  socialism  and  ecclesiasticism.  The  position  of  the 
FVench  ministry  is  that  the  church's  educational  and  philan- 
Aropic  agencies  must  conform  to  reasonable  state  law  and 
submit  to  regulation  and  inspection. 

We  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  in  America  and  in  the  Philippines,  but  in  England  and 
in  France  one  of  the  leading  governmental  issues  is  the  ques- 
tiolii  of  education ;  and  that  the  heart  of  all  difficulties  in  this 
question  is  the  adjustment  of  relationships  between  church 
ami  state. 

WE  have  already  spoken  of  French  sensations  in  Biblical 
Criticism.  During  the  year,  France  lost  two  of  her 
greatest  artists.  The  one  of  them  used  vile  words  to 
color  his  scenes,  and  the  other  painted  beautiful  colors  in  in- 
spiring faith.  Zola  and  Trssot  had  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cepting that  they  were  of  neariyonc  age.  Zola  died  at  sixty- 
two,  and  Tissot  at  sixty  three.  Zola  is  terrible  for  his  studies 
of  degradation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  personally  upright, 
and  perhaps  had  a  mixed  motive  in  producing  his  work.  First, 
such  writings  bear  in  them  an  awful  moral,  and,  secondly,  he 
he  knew  that  they  would  sell.  He  risked  his  whole  popularity 
and  reputation  in  defense  of  Dreyfus,  and  has  suffered  much 
enmity  since  he  so  dramatically  defied  the  French  people. 
Tissot  originally  was  a  painter  after  the  usual  order  of  the 
French  naturalistic  school.  He  was  bom  at  Nantes  in  1836.. 
He  became  a  successful  pupil  of  Flandrin  and  Ingres.  He 
removed  in  middle  age  to  London.  One  day,  while  he  was 
engaged  at  his  work  of  producing  fifteen  etchings  on  the  gen- 
eral  sfri>iect    "The   Woman    of    Paris"    he    entered    some 
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churches  to  get  points.  Here  he  became  converted  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  made  the  resolve  thenceforth  to  devote  his  powers 
to  portray  the  life  of  the  Master.  He  went  at  this  new  undertak- 
ing in  a  very  painstaking  and  systematic  way.  He  journeyed 
to  the  East  and  personally  made  observations  and  sketches  in 
Palestine  for  the  leading  Biblical  characters.  The  final  result 
is  the  new  famous  Tissot  series  of  paintings  of  Christ,  repro- 
duced  in  the  much  advertised  work  of  which  he  is  the  author. 
Those  who  have  looked  at  his  work  will  at  once  be  struck 
with  the  great  difference  in  atmosphere,  expression,  and  all 
essential  qualities  between  it  and  the  conventional  sacred  work 
of  the  masters.  We  have  examined  all  his  pictures  with  some 
care,  in  view  of  their  probable  utility  as  a  means  of  illus- 
trating the  Life  of  Christ  for  Sunday-school  purposes;  but 
while  we  feel  the  earnestness  and  power  of  the  man's  faith,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  were  impressed  favorably  with  their  ef- 
fect. Tissot  is  said  to  have  been  in  close  communion  with  a 
nun  who  dreamed  dreams,  and  who  gave  him  ideas  and  in- 
structions for  the  painting  of  the  Biblical  portraits. 

TURNING  from  France  to  Germany  we  naturally  recur 
again  to  the  Emperor.  His  gift  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  year  of  a  collection  of  casts,  representing  the  mile- 
stones of  the  history  of  German  sculpture  from  the  time  of  the 
bronze  doors  of  Hildesheim  to  the  time  of  Shadow's  "Fred- 
crick  the  Great,"  together  with  the  offer  of  a  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  to  be  placed  in  Washington,  and  the  request 
that  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  christen  his  yacht  in  New  York,  and 
above  all  the  official  visit,  in  the  name  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, of  Prince  Henry  to  our  American  land,  together  with 
Henry's  magnificent  reception  here,  have  drawn  the  eye  of  the 
country  to  qualities  possessed  by  American  citizens  of  Ger- 
man descent.  Professor  Kuno  Francke  points  to  the  good 
done  to  America  by  the  political  immigration  of  1848,  when 
the  picked  young  men  of  Germany,  representative  idealists, 
"apostles"  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  young  physicians,  lawyers, 
ministers,  editors,  and  scholars,  came  to  this  land  determined 
to  devote  their  strength  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  republic. 
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Speaking  of  the  social  side  of  the  German,  Professor 
Francke  believes  that  they  are  the  salt  that  has  saved  Ameri- 
can social  life.  It  is  the  Germans  that  have  democratized  our 
social  life.  They  have  made  our  homes  unrestrained,  cordial 
and  approachable.  They  chiefly  have  broken  down  barriers 
of  conventionality.  The  average  American  of  English  blood, 
though  he  theoretically  holds  to  democratic  principles,  at 
heart  believes  in  social  exclusiveness,  and  really  prefers  to 
keep  people  at  arm's  length.  It  is  the  German  who  is  saving 
the  American  heart  alive. 

In  Germany,  the  friendship  of  William  for  the  United 
States  has  stirred  up  a  curious  hatred  of  everything  American, 
originating  doubtless  in  agrarian  causes.  If  Americans  were 
to  speak  of  the  Germans  in  the  way  in  which  some  Ger- 
mans speak  of  America,  what  would  happen?  Thus,  Profes- 
sor Haase,  of  Leipzig,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pan-Ger- 
manic Association,  referring  to  the  Emperor's  efforts,  said, 
**German  culture  can  never  turn  the  Yankees  German ;  it  will 
only  result  in  increasing  the  nobility  of  their  race,  in  adding  to 
their  education  and  their  wealth,  and,  consequently,  making 
them  more  dangerous,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Poles 
were  eflFected  by  the  introduction  of  German  culture.  The 
United  States  is  and  will  remain  the  grave  of  German  charac^ 
teristics** 

During  the  year,  Germany  has  lost  Herr  Krupp,  the  great 
gun  maker;  Virchow,  the  scientist;  Dr.  Ernst  Luthardt,  the 
theologian ;  Dr.  Julius  Kostlin,  the  biographer  of  Luther,  and 
several  other  noted  scholars.  Kostlin  was  bom  in  Stutt- 
gart in  1826.  He  came  via  Tubingen,  Gottingen,  1855,  Bres- 
lau  i860,  Halle  1870,  to  the  Magdeburg  Consistory  in  1877. 
I»  1873,  he  took  the  editorship,  with  Prof.  Riehm,  of  the  Studien 
ttnd  Kritiken.  In  1853  he  published  "Luther's  Doctrine  of  the 
Church";  in  1863,  "Luther's  Theology";  in  1875,  his  large 
"Life  of  Luther"  in  two  volumes;  and  in  1883  his  smaller 
"Ufe  of  Luther."  His  "Theology"  and  his  large  "Life  of 
Luther"  have  been  translated  in  America ;  and  both  lives  have 
been  translated  in  England.  His  smaller  German  "Life"  has 
passed  through  at  least  twenty-three  editions.    Personally 
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Kostlin  was  not  a  confessional  Lutheran,  but  a  mediating 
theologian  of  the  "Union."    He  died  at  the  age  of  76. 

The  most  prominent  death  in  theological  circles  of  Ger- 
many, during  the  year,  was  that  of  Dr.  Christoph  Ernst  Lut- 
hardt,  who  died  at  Leipsic  on  September  21st.  Luthardt  was 
bom  on  March  27th,  1823,  in  Bavaria.  In  1847  ^^  became 
gymnasium  professor  at  Munich.  In  185 1  he  was  made  do- 
cent  in  Erlangen.  In  1854  he  was  professor  extraordinary  at 
Marburg,  and  in  1856  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Leipsic.  After  Delitzsch  and  Kahnis,  says  Dr.  Stdl- 
horn,  Luthardt  formed  the  Triple  Star  that  rendered  Leipsic 
Theological  Faculty  so  famous  from  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  on.  He  was  extraordinarily  active  in  the  departments 
of  dogmatics,  ethics,  apologetics  and  exegesis,  and  Dr.  Stell- 
hom  pronounces  him  "one  of  the  most  influential  and  blessed 
theologians  of  the  19th  century."  Missouri,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  pronounces  him  heretical;  and  his  work  an 
erroneous  alliance  of  faith,  science  and  history.  He  has  been 
piofessor  at  Leipsic  since  1856,  and  has  gained  renown  as  a 
university  lecturer  and  pulpit  orator.  He  has  been  a  defender 
of  the  o  rthodox  theological  position,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  From  1868  until  recent  years  he  edited  the  "Allgemeinc 
Evangelische  Lutherische  Kh-chenzeitung,"  and  since  1880  the 
"Das  Theologische  Literaturblatt,"  and  the  "Die  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Kirchl.  Wissenschaft  und  Kirch.  Leben."  He,  in  carl> 
years,  wrote  no  less  than  three  volumes  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  His  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  in  1861,  his 
"Rfvclation  of  John"  in  the  same  year;  his  "Doctrine  of  tlie 
Last  Things"  in  1885 ;  his  "Doctrine  of  the  Free  Will"  in  1863 ; 
his  "Fundamental  Truths  of  Christianity"  in  1864.  Hiese 
apologetic  volumes  ran  through  ten  or  twelve  editions  in  Ger- 
man and  81  least  three  editions  in  English.  His  "Compendium 
of  Dogmatics,"  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  instruction  given 
by  Dr.  Krauth,  and  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Weidner  in  Chicago, 
came  out  m  1865  and  has  run  through  many  editions.  His 
"Ethics  of  Luther"  appeared  1867  with  a  second  edition  in 
1875.  His  "Saving  Truths  of  Christianity"  appeared  in  1867 
with  a  translation  in  1868.    It  has  run  throng^  at  least  balf  a 
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dozen  editions.  His  ''Moral  Truths  of  Christianity"  came  out 
in  1882  and  has  run  through  a  number  of  editions.  His  "St. 
John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Dr.  Casper  Rene  Gregory,  came  out  in  1874,  His 
"Modem  Views  of  the  World  and  Their  Practical  Conse- 
quences" came  out  in  1880.  He  had  the  sorrow  of  seeing  at 
least  bne  of  his  theological  journals  diverted  to  theological 
tendencies  of  which  he  could  not  approve.  For  many  years 
he  has  suffered  severely  and  only  the  extraordinary  strength 
of  his  bodily  frame  has  enabled  him  to  hold  out  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  waves  of  the  modem  critical  tendency  to  some 
extent  floated  the  boat  of  his  popularity  sideward  to  the  beach. 
His  apprehension  of  tmth  was  not  simply  an  intellectual  one, 
but  a  moral  act  of  self-surrender  to  God.  He  always  also  had 
a  great  regard  for  the  historical  mode  of  reaching  the  truth, 
and  adhered  to  the  churchly  character  of  its  development,  as 
it  was  mirrored  in  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  His  mind  was 
very  orderly  and  his  systematizing  has  been  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  best  student  life  of  the  present  generation. 

The  third  man  of  g^eat  learning,  to  die  in  Germany  this 
year,  was  Professor  Rudolph  Virchow,  who  reached  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years.  Only  last  October  a  year  the  world  was 
ringing  with  his  praises  in  connection  with  the  celebration  in 
honor  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  It  is  said  that  the  present 
advances  in  medical  science  have  been  due  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  single  individual.  His  greatest  discovery  was  the 
self-propagation  of  cells  in  animal  tissue.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  modem  pathology  in  his  work  on  cellular  pathol- 
ogy, published  when  he  was  hardly  thirty-five  years  old.  In 
successive  editions  he  developed  the  principles  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cell  doctrine  to  the  study  of  diseased  tissues  and 
showed  how  the  problems  presented  by  inflammation  and  patho- 
logical tumors  found  their  solution  in  the  study  of  charac- 
teristic cellular  changes. 

Virchow  started  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder.  His 
father  was  a  shop-keeper.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  under  Johann 
Muller,  the  physiologist,  and  in  company  with  DuBois  Rey- 
mond,  Helmholtz,  Huele  and  others.    When  scarcely  twenty- 
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five,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
founded  his  medical  journal,  which  he  has  edited  ever  since. 
In  1848  he  became  infected  with  revolutionary  ideas  and  was 
asked  to  resign  his  position.  He  took  the  chair  of  patholog- 
ical anatomy  at  Wiirtzburg.  In  a  few  years  the  eye  of  the 
medical  world  was  upon  him.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the 
various  stages  of  inflammation,  to  tumors,  to  hygiene, 
in  connection  with  schools,  hospitals,  military  camps, 
sanitation  of  cities  and  studied  crimnology. 

He  was  very  positive  in  his  political  life,  and  was  once 
challenged  to  a  duel  by  Bismarck.  It  was  he  who  coined  the 
word  Kulturkampf.  He  slept  only  five  hours  a  nigfat  and 
lunched  on  beer  and  two  sandwiches.  The  floor  of  his  woric- 
room  was  usually  littered  with  skeletons  and  skulls.  The  an- 
tiquarian discoveries  of  Troy  were  due  as  much  to  his  knowl- 
edge and  courage  as  to  his  friend  Schliemann.  It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  him  that  Berlin  has  become  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  of  the  world,  and  has  obtained  a  new  water  drainage 
and  a  system  of  sewage.  A  new  hospital  being  built  in  Ber- 
lin will  be  called  after  his  name. 

Virchow  has  ever  been  the  strongest  and  most  persistent 
opponent  of  Darwinism.  He  said,  at  the  last  convention  of 
anthropologists  in  Vienna :  "The  attempt  to  find  the  transition 
from  animal  to  man  has,  indeed,  ended  in  a  total  failure.  The 
middle  link  has  not  been  found  and  will  not  be  found.  Man 
is  not  descended  from  the  ape.  It  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  during  the  last  five  hundred  years  that  there  has 
been  no  noticeable  change  in  mankind." 

We  regret  to  add  that  though  the  virtues  of  this  great 
scientist  have  been  praised  so  universally,  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, that  IS  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  was  not  a  part  of  Vir- 
chow's  faith.  "Lehre  und  Wehre"  cuts  his  reputation  away 
in  a  single  stroke  and  calls  him  an  atheist. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Z6ckler,of  Greifswald,  has  come  out 
flat-footed  against  the  enthusiastic  worship  of  Hamack. 
Zockler  says :  "We  cannot  assent  to  such  eulogy.  Even  as  a 
historian  Harnack  does  not  satisfy  us  in  his  judgment  as  to  the 
foundations  and  the  original  of  religion — far  less  as  an  ex- 
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egete.  His  statements  do  not  benefit  the  true  faith  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  church  at  all,  but  a  deistically  diluted  and 
shallow  religiosity,  which  is  satisfied  with  an  essentially  mora] 
substance  of  Christianity.  What  his  book  offers  the  educated 
of  our  day,  instead  of  the  positive  evangelical  Christianity,  is — 
in  spite  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  words  in  w^hich  he  clothes 
his  thoughts — only  re-erection  of  that  rationalism  which  was 
proclaimed  from  all  pulpits  and  professors'  chairs  in  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century."  Professor  Walther,of 
Rostock,  insists,  with  reference  to  Hamack's  Christianity, 
that,  "in  sacrificing  the  miracles,  religion  itself  has  been  sac- 
rificed; for  a  God  bound  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  no  God." 
The  well-known  orthodox  Professor  Cremer  declares  that,  "It 
would  be  sad  for  the  church  of  the  gospels  if  she  should  not, 
with  all  her  might,  protest  against  such  a  representation  of  the 
Gospel,  till  it  (the  representation  of  Hamack)  shared  the  fate 
of  its  predecessor,  rationalism." 

Dr.  Ruprecht  has  tried  to  stem  the  critical  tide  by  the 
publication  of  a  new  "Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,"  con- 
structed on  old  lines.  Professor  Klostermann,  of  Kiel,  has 
been  publishing  a  series  of  detailed  investigations  in  the  "Neue 
Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,"  of  Munich,  attacking  the  critics'  posi- 
tion as  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  from  many  points.  The 
articles  now  appear  in  a  volume  entitled  "Der  Pentateuch." 

ONE  of  the  leading  efforts  of  German  scientific  theology 
during  the  year  has  been  to  show  the  dependency  of 
the  Biblical  records  as  secondary  on  accounts  discov- 
ered in  the  cuneiform  literature  of  Assyria.  This  is  the  substance 
of  the  famous  lecture  by  Delitzsch  on  ''Babel  und  Bibel,"  of 
which  the  German  Emperor  thought  so  much.     Delitzsch  went 
50  far  as  to  claim  that  even  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of 
monotheism  is  an  importation  and  adaptation  from  Babylon. 
His  lecture  was  repeated  by  special  command  in  presence  of 
the  Emperor  and  has  been  published  in  thousands  of  copies. 
Professor  Konig  replied  to  Delitzsch,  and  inverted  Delitzsch's 
title,  making"  it  "Bibel  und  Babel."     He  says  that  there  are 
other  ways  of  explaining  the  common  material  in  the  religious 
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traditions  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonian,  without  mak- 
ing the  former  dependent  on  the  latter.  And  ia  any  case  the 
difference  between  the  two  forms  is  so  great,  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tures the  significance  for  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  is  so 
original,  that  the  agreement  between  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Scriptural  account  is  rather  in  form  than  in  substance.  If 
Babylonia  was  the  head  and  brain  of  western  Asia,  Israd  was 
the  heart  of  history.  Professor  Oettli  of  Grei&wald  urges 
caution  in  accepting  the  radical  conclusions  of  the  Assyricdo- 
gists.  Professor  Kittel  of  Leipsig  charges  Delitzsch  wiA  su* 
perficiality  in  drawing  conclusions,  in  a  number  of  articles  in 
the  Leipsig  '^Kirchenzeitung  and  Literaturblatt."  He  par- 
ticularly denies  that  the  name  Jehovah  has  been  found  in 
Babylonian  inscriptions,  citing  Hommel,  Hilprecht,  and 
Rancke  against  this  claim.  Professor  Hommel  at  the  Isen- 
ach  Religious  Conference  declared  Delitzsch's  interpretation  of 
the  inscriptions  to  be  incorrect,  and  defended  the  historical 
character  of  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  address : 
**Die  altorientalischen  Denkmaler  und  das  Alte  Testanient" 
is  being  widely  circulated. 

Professor  Koberle,  of  the  University  of  Erlangen»  in  op- 
posing Delitzsch,  analyzes  nine  leading  Old  Testament  sub- 
jects, such  as  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  the  origin  of  sin» 
the  world  beyond,  angelology,  and  demondogy,  and  shows 
that  notwithstanding  an  extraordinary  agreement  between  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Scriptural  writings,  the  latter  not  only 
furnish  a  difference  of  religious  interpretation,  btit  really 
antagonize  the  Babylonian  interpretation.  He  concludes 
that  'in  this  lies  the  significance  of  the  Old  Testament  records. 
The  Bible  is  not  only  independent  of  Babel,  but  it  goes  be- 
yond Babel." 

Among  others,  opposing  Delitzsch,  are  Jakob  Arlch,  a 
Jewish  professor  in  Berlin,  and  Herman  Strack,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  They  say 
that  too  much  is  made  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets.  The 
tablets  prove  that  the  Babylonian  language  was  used  in  <yplo* 
matic  correspcmdence  in  Palestine  in  the  century  before  Moses, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  Babylonian  culture  and  rdigion  had 
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conquered  Palestine.  They  give  good  reasons  for  their  posi- 
tion. They  dispute  Delitzsch's  position  that  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbath  is  to  be  found  in  Babylonia.  They  dispute  that  Je- 
hovah was  a  Diety  known  to  the  early  Babylonians.  They 
claim  that  the  Scriptural  account  knows  nothing  of  the  mon- 
ster Timat,  a  spirit  of  disorder  and  chaos.  They  claim  that 
there  is  in  Jewish  literature  so  much  that  is  peculiar  and  su- 
perior that  we  are  not  justified  in  asserting  that  the  religion 
and  poetry  of  Israel  were  borrowed  from  Babylonia. 

During  the  year,  the  radical  Ritschlian  wing  has  been  very 
active  in  Germany,  and  has  organized  a  "Conference"  of  its 
own.  Wrede,  of  Breslau,  and  Hillman,  of  Marburg,  have  pub- 
lished works  which  have  removed  from  Christ  the  last  trace 
of  an  evangelical  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Empe- 
ror's recent  show  of  favor  to  Hamack,  Delitzsch,  and  other 
liberals,  has  roused  most  intense  feeling  on  the  orthodox  side 
against  neology  and  anti-confessionalism,  and  a  member  of 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  Van  Durant,  made  the  de- 
mand that  the  German  government  allow  only  such  theologi- 
cal teachingfs  in  her  universities  as  are  consistent  with  the  con 
fessions  of  the  Church.  The  whole  movement  was  intended 
as  a  blow  against  Hamack.  The  government  took  no  notice 
of  the  agitation,  except  to  set  the  liberals  still  higher  in  its 
favor,  and  the  Best  conservatives,  such  as  Dryander,  the 
court  preacher,  opposed  this  political  move,  not  be- 
cause they  approved  of  the  teaching  of  the  liberals,  but  be- 
cause they  believed  in  freedom  of  scholarship.  Van  Durant 's 
proposition  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

PASSING  quickly  through  Hungary,  we  have  time  for  a 
glance  at  but  one  personality.  On  the  23d  of  last 
March,  the  strongest  figure  in  modem  Hungary  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Kalman  Tisza  was  the  leader 
of  the  liberal  party,  which  has  governed  Hungary  from  1875 
to  the  present  day.  He  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  cabinet 
until  1890,  when  he  resigned  and  refused  to  form  any  new  min- 
isters, although  as  a  deputy  he  remained  the  leader  of  Hun- 
garian affairs  until  his  defeat  in  the  election  of  1901.    This 
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defeat  brought  on  his  death.  Under  his  leadership,  Hungary 
became  the  ruling  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
Tisza  forced  better  terms  with  Austria  in  every  new  treaty. 
He  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  in  1877  and  1878. 
The  court  of  Francis  Joseph  finally  became  jealous  of  him  and 
distrusted  him.  The  Catholic  clergy  were  bitter  in  their  war- 
fare against  him.  The  lords  conspired  against  him.  Yet  he 
introduced  the  civil  service  system,  established  freedom  of 
worship,  recognized  the  House  of  Lords,  and  rooted  out  cor- 
ruption and  abuses.  He  regulated  the  Danube,  widened  the 
Iron  Door,  brought  the  railroads  under  state  control,  created 
a  merchant  marine,  and  reduced  interest  on  government  bonds 
from  six  to  four  per  cent.  His  integrity  was  never  questioned, 
his  patriotism  was  ardent,  but  he  was  bitterly  hated,  sneered 
at,  and  denounced.  His  personal  presence  was  rather  repel- 
lant.  He  never  forgot  a  service,  nor  did  he  ever  forgive  an  in- 
jury.    He  died  broken  hearted  from  his  defeat. 

TURNING,  next,  to  the  discoveries  made  by  arcaeology 
during  the  past  year,  we  tarr>%  first  of  all,  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  Eternal  Cit>'.  Here,  on  the  second  of  last 
April,  the  earliest  known  monument  yet  found  in  Rome  was 
discovered.  It  is  an  ancient  tomb  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
near  the  arch  of  Septimius  Serverus,  between  the  great  struc- 
tures of  the  temple  of  Antonius  and  Fautina,  and  those  by 
the  Via  Sacra.  With  the  tomb  there  were  an  earthen  cast,  a 
goblet  with  a  protruding  bowl  and  the  remnants  of  a  funeral 
pile  with  vases,  lamp,  etc.  How  g^eat  its  antiquity  is  arch- 
aeologists are  unable  to  state. 

From  Rome,  we  pass  easily  to  the  East,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  touch  a  marvel  in  the  historical  island  of  Crete. 
Recent  excavation  there  seems  to  indicate  that  Crete  was 
a  centre  of  high  art  and  civilization  in  the  centuries  preceding 
the  Mosaic  age,  and  that  the  culture  of  classical  Hellas  was 
perhaps  little  more  than  a  Renaissance,  like  that  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  Europe.  "There  were  not  only  writers  be- 
fore Agamemnon,  but  sculptors  and  artists  before  Phidias,  and 
writing  before  the  Phenecian  alphabet.    In  the  explorations 
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made  in  the  Mykenaean  palaces  of  Knosnos  and  Phaestos, 
some  of  the  engraved  gems  found  are  equal  to  the  best  pro- 
ducts of  the  lapidary  arts  of  classical  Greece.  Remains  of 
Mykenaean  pottery  have  also  been  brought  to  light  in  Sicily 
by  the  excavations  of  Orisi  and  connect  the  culture  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt  with  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy,  in  a  verj' 
early  age.'*  One  theory  as  to  the  manner  of  this  connection 
is  that  the  Pelasgi  of  ancient  Greek  story  were  the  Hittites  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  also  re- 
vealed Mykenaean  remains  at  Tell  es-Safi,  which  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Gath. 

Excavations  last  spring  in  Palestine  by  the  Austrian  Ex- 
pedition under  Dr.  Sellin  at  Taanach  seem  to  show  the  exist- 
ence of  '*pre-Amorite"  potter>%  which  would  indicate  that  this 
spot  was  occupied  in  exceedingly  ancient  days.  For  in  B.  C. 
3800  Sargori  of  Babylonia  hade  Canaan  a  province  and  then 
It  was  called  "the  land  of  the  Amorites." 

In  ancient  Elam,  M.  de  Morgan  has  been  working  sys- 
tematically at  the  mounds  of  Susa,  which  was  originally  a 
Babylonian  city  governed  by  a  Babylonian  satrap.  Monu- 
ments have  been  found  here  of  Amaraphel,  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  as  well  as  several  kings  of  the  Kasaite  dy- 
nasty. The  ethnographical  table  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis is  right  in  making  Elam  the  son  of  Shem. 

The  Germans  have  been  at  work  on  the  city  of  Babylon, 
as  w  e  already  described    in    our    survey  of   last  year.       In 
the  Black  Hill,  four  hundred  tablets  have  been  found  covered 
with  inscriptions.     One  of  these  contains  a  large  portion  of  a 
famous  Babylonian  Lexicon,  in  which  the  Babylonian  Cunei- 
form characters  are  explained  by  Sumarian  and  Semitic  words 
in  parallel  columns.    Another  contains  the  Litany  song  by  the 
choirs  when  the  god  Marduk  returned  to  his  magnificent  Pan- 
theon which  has  been  excavated  this  winter.     In  a  temple 
were  found   three  cylindrical   inscriptions  descriptive   of  its 
building,  made  by  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     At  Tello, 
the  ancient  Lagas,  the  find  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  tab- 
lets, reveals  some  of  the  social  and  economical  history  of  Baby- 
lonia about  B.  C.  721.     But  the  great  find  of  the  year  has  been 
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that  of  our  Professor  Hilprecht,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  connection  with  the  excavations  at  Nippur,  where 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tablets  have  been  discovered, 
which  contain  inscriptions  including  hundreds  of  historical 
texts,  dictionaries,  lists  of  birds,  animals,  plants,  stones,  h)mins, 
astronomical  and  mythological  inscriptions,  arithmetical  cal- 
culations, etc.  Twenty-two  large  cases  of  these  tablets  have 
already  been  brought  to  America.  Dr.  Hilprecht  has  been 
lecturing  to  large  audiences  in  Philadelphia  on  these  discov- 
eries. He  claims  that  the  earlier  history  of  the  world  will  have 
to  be  rewritten,  and  that  already  in  the  ancient  ages  from  which 
the  tablets  date,  it  was  known  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere. 

A  young  Syrian  scholar  from  Berlin,  Dr.  Violet,  at  Con- 
stantinople, among  many  Arabic  documents,  in  the  famous 
Kubbeh-El-Chasme,  has  found  a  fragment  consisting  of  some 
seventy-eight  pages  in  Greek  and  Arabic,  the  latter  written  in 
Greek  letters,  so  that  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  can 
be  determined.  A  Samaritan  fragment  of  the  Pentateuch,  frag- 
ments of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek  language,  dating 
from  the  fourth  and  possibly  from  the  third  century,  have  been 
discovered  by  him,  together  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  re- 
mains of  a  Palestinian,  Syriac  Testament.  Some  of  these  sup- 
plemented the  old  Syrian  translations  found  on  Mt.  Sinai. 
He  also  found  one  hundred  and  seventeen  sheets  of  old  Syriac 
prayers,  a  Hebrew  fragment  of  the  Pentateuch  of  uncertain 
date ;  twenty-five  sheets  of  the  Greek  psalter  in  old  Uncial  let- 
ters ;  a  large  fragment  of  a  Greek  Church  Father ;  forty-seven 
sheets  of  an  unknown  commentary  of  Theodore  Mopsuestia 
in  Syriac;  and  many  other  fragments. 

Speaking  of  Turkey,  Syria  and  Palestine,  reminds  us  of 
a  project  advanced  by  a  writer,  A.  S.  Green,  a  few  months  ago, 
that  all  Christendom,  not  Zionists  or  Israelites,  should  now 
undertake  a  new  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  purchasing  the 
country  from  the  Turk  on  a  money  basis.  "Turkey  is  poor. 
Christendom  is  fathomlessly  rich.  How  strangely  inconsist- 
ent it  is  that  the  Holy  Land,  where  Christ  was  born,  where  He 
lived  and  died,  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  superstitious 
and  barbarous  nation.    What  is  Palestine  to-day?    A  country 
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%lesoIated  by  Mohammedan  misrule.  A  country  of  vagabonds 
and  beggars,  and  filthy  streets.  How  much  longer  will  Qiris- 
tendom  allow  this  fair  land  to  remain  under  the  blighting  in- 
fluence of  a  nation  aggressively  opposed  to  Oiristianity?" 

Religious  news  from  the  East  is  very  conflicting.  With 
the  withdrawal  of  Minister  Wu,  we  shall  hear  less  in  America 
of  the  superiority  of  Confucianism  to  Oiristianity,  and  of  the 
Chinaman  to  the  American.  By  another  year  we  shall  doubt- 
less have  decided  and  startling,  and  wc  trust,  most  hopeful 
news  from  our  Mission  field  in  India. 

John  Mott,  secretary  of  the  World's  Student  Christian 
Federation,  has  been  taking  a  missionary  tour  through  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  Ceylon,  and  has  come  to  the  conviction  that 
the  non-Christian  religions  are  losing  their  hold,  especially  on 
educated  men.  In  Japan  Buddhism  is  the  only  non-Christian 
religion.  Mr.  Mott  thinks  its  influence  is  weakening.  "It 
has  few  students  who  profess  interest  in  it  as  a  philosophy,  and 
none  who  regard  it  as  a  religion  in  the  sense  of  being  a  spiritu- 
al life."  In  China,  Buddhism  and  Taoism  show  no  activity 
whatever,  "but  give  one  the  impression  that  they  are  played 
out."  "If  Confucianism  is  regarded  as  a  religion,  it  is  alto- 
gether too  true  of  China  that  the  living  are  still  in  the  g^p  of 
the  dead."  Hinduism  in  India  is  still  a  very  great  social 
power.  Popular  Hinduism  is  losing  its  hold.  The  movement 
to  revive  Hinduism  is  the  result  of  patriotism  and  not  of  re- 
ligious motives.  Mohammedism  has  a  stronger  hold  than  any 
other  non-Christian  religion.  Mr.  Mott  believes  that  Chris- 
tianity is  now  so  securely  planted  that  it  will  continue  to  live. 
He  thinks  the  great  need  is  more  missionaries.  But  they 
should  be  able  men.  "A  few  hundred  of  well-qualified  mis- 
sionaries will  accomplish  far  more  at  the  present  time  than 
•vould  thousands  of  men  of  merely  average  ability."  This, 
judging  from  the  kind  of  men  being  sent  to  the  field,  is  the 
principle  on  which  our  Mission  Board  is  acting. 

In  Egypt  Professor  Petri  last  winter  excavated  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Osiris,  which  may  have  been  founded  before  the 
age  of  Mcnes.  "Kings  whose  very  existence  had  been  ques- 
tioned turned  out  to  have  been  living  monarchs  of  flesh  and 
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blood  and  to  have  existed  in  an  age  of  high  culture  when 
Egypt  was  already  as  fully  organized  and  its  civilization  as 
fully  advanced  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty." 
The  tombs  explored  by  Professor  Petri  belong  mostly  to  the 
kings  of  the  First  and  Second  Dynasties.  More  than  16,000 
specimens  of  broken  pottery,  on  which  are  inscriptions  said 
to  date  back  to  the  second  millenium  before  Christ  have  been 
investigated  by  Prof.  Wilchen,  of  Wurzburg,  and  the  results 
have  been  published  in  two  volumes.  These  potscherd  frag- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  used  as  writing  material  because 
of  their  cheapness.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  tax  receipts. 
There  are  also  letters,  poetic  extracts,  epigrams,  etc.  (The 
majority  of  these  are  probably  from  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Emperors.) 

TURNING  from  the  sphere  of  history  and  archaeology, 
to  that  of  natural  science  and  its  theology,  we  have 
been  confronted  during  the  past  year  by  several  ex- 
traordinary volcanic  eruptions,  in  one  of  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tiie  year  no  less  than  five  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives.  But  the  disaster  which  awakened  most 
interest  in  America  was  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee,  on  the  Is- 
land of  Martinique,  which  took  place  for  .the  first  time  on  the 
5th  of  last  May.  On  the  8th  of  May,  another  eruption  suddenly 
wiped  out  of  existence  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  with  all  its  inhab- 
itants, the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  all  on  board.  Forty  thou- 
sand people  are  said  to  have  perished  within  a  few  minutes.  The 
papers  were  full  of  descriptions  of  the  terrible  scenes.  A  num- 
ber of  scientists  at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot,  among  them 
Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin,  of  Philadelphia,  who  on  the  first  of 
June,  with  great  daring,  ascended  Mt.  Pelee  and  viewed  the 
crater  in  active  eruption. 

The  destruction  of  Martinique  bv  volcanic  action  has 
again  raised  the  question  in  the  public  mind,  **Why  God  per- 
mits disasters  of  this  kind  to  occur?"  It  has  afforded  occasion 
to  the  infidel  press  to  deny  the  existence  of  Divine  Providence. 
This  press  has  claimed  that  it  was  in  fact  the  occurrence  of  the 
Lisbon  earthquake  that  first  shook  Voltaire's  faith  in  a  God 
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and  that  the  tragedy  of  Mt.  Pelee  oug^t  to  drive  sane  theists 
insane. 

A  number  of  replies  to  statements  of  this  character,  by  the 
Christian  press,  including  the  "London  Spectator,"  may  per- 
haps be  summarized  as  follows  : 

I.  If  men  put  their  lives  in  peril,  they  must  expect  to  take 
the  consequences.  Mankind  should  know  by  this  time  that 
river  bottoms  will  overflow,  that  storms  occur  at  sea,  and  that 
life  in  the  tropics  is  insecure.  "Why  do  cities  seat  themselves 
in  these  volcanic  valleys?  Why  do  men  expose  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  families  to. the  danger  of  such  locations? 
As  the  rain  falleth  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  so  will  the  deluge 
of  fire  and  lava  overwhelm  impartial  saint  and  sinner  in  its 
progress."  The  fact  that  individuuls  bom  in  these  regions 
are  simply  remaining  where  their  fathers  brought  them  forth, 
does  not  free  them  from  the  curse  of  any  locality.  It  is  only 
another  case  of  the  old  and  general  law  of  heredity.  The 
individuals  of  the  race  are  tied  to  each  other  as  members  of 
one  another  for  good  and  for  bad.  Thus  we  all  have  sinned 
in  Adam,  and  we  all  may  be  made  alive  in  Christ. 

II.  A  second  line  in  defense  of  Providence  sets  up  the 
theory  that  these  catastrophes  are  a  divine  punishment.  The 
calamity  in  Martinique  is  said  to  have  been  compared,  by  some 
preachers,  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It 
is  admitted  that  all  three  places  were  very  wicked. 

III.  A  third  line  of  defense  establishes  the  principle  that 
disasters  are  the  great  teachers  of  the  human  race,  especially 
in  the  lower  rounds  of  civilization  and  are  therefore  neces- 
sary. Not  only  do  they  draw  humanity  together,  and  result  in 
a  great  pouring  out  of  sympathy  upon  the  afflicted,  but  they 
rouse  communities  sitting  desolate,  to  much  nobler  activity. 
The  fire  at  Chicago  and  the  tidal  wave  at  Galveston  were  bless- 
ings in  disguise.  The  effect  of  such  catastrophes  in  the  human 
mind  has  also  been  said  to  be  a  wholesome  one.  "Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man 
cometh."  In  any  case  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  our  Saviour 
nowhere  predicts  an  earthly  freedom  from  danger,  but  rather 
the  reverse  to  those  who  are  his  faithful  followers,  as  he  also 
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expressly  acknowledges  that  such  catastrophes  as  the  falling 
of  the  tower  of  Siloam  are  not  to  be  explained  in  a  small  oc 
narrow  sense. 

"It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  it  is  in  the  contest 
with  nature  that  the  highest  intellectual  faculties  of  man 
have  been  developed.  The  laws  of  supply  and  demand^  for 
instance,  have  created  great  cities  and  industrial  districts  which 
have  in  their  rapid  growth  developed  appalling  social  problems, 
such  as  overcrowding  and  chronic  pauperism.  These  new 
problems  involve  the  year-long  misery,  suflfering,  and  degrada- 
tion  of  vast  multitudes,  and  not  merely — ^for  one  may  use  such 
a  word  in  such  a  comparison — the  one  great  awful  pang  of  an 
instantaneous  *act  of  God.'  Such  social  problems  are  acts  of 
God  as  truly  as  the  volcanic  upheavals  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
indeed  have  more  than  once  been  accompanied  by  social  vol- 
canic horrors  more  fearful  than  those  which  we  mourn  to-day." 

A  disaster  of  this  kind  will  set  science  to  work  to  devise 
warnings  and  safeguards  that  will  render  life  among  volcanic 
ranges  safer.  Thus  humanity  need  not  hopelessly  descend  to 
the  denial  of  God.  We  may  surely  affirm  the  moral  aspect  of 
every  act  of  God. 

IV.  A  fourth  defense  allied  to  the  third  is  that  man  has 
it  in  his  power  to  overcome  most  accidents,  but  does  not  act 
until  he  is  driven  to  do  so.  Many  accidents  that  formerly 
would  have  been  attributed  to  the  act  of  God  can  now  rightly 
be  referred  to  gross  ignorance  or  personal  negligence.  Had 
there  been  in  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  a  high  standard  of  pru- 
dence, a  large  accumulation  of  experience,  and  an  adequate 
and  (quite  obtainable)  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  their 
application  to  volcanic  conditions,  this  outburst  might  have 
been  prophesied  with  certitude  months  ago,  and  the  entire  pop- 
ulation removed  to  some  safe  place  for  temporary  refuge. 

Moreover,  we  are  told,  that  if  God  were  to  remove  causes 
such  as  these.  He  would  have  to  remove  all  disease,  all  death, 
and  all  misery.  In  a  word  we  have  no  more  cause  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God  because  of  a  great  violent  catastrophe  than 
we  have  when  a  swollen  stream  drowns  a  home-going  laborer 
on  a  dark  night.    The  difference  is  not  in  kind  but  only  in  de- 
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gree.  Nor»  again,  if  we  can  trust  God's  purpose  in  the  smaller 
mutations  of  life,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  it  in 
the  shock  of  earthquake.  If  we  are  to  turn  materialists,  we 
must  find  a  better  reason  than  that  conveyed  when  death  is 
simultaneous,  sudden,  painful,  terrific,  and  multitudinous." 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  the  right  way  to  take  all  the  ter- 
rible experiences  of  earthly  life  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  un* 
expected  hour ;  to  rejoice  in  suffering  as  did  the  apostle  Paul 
knowing  that  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  to  believe  with  him  that  our  sufferings 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  hereafter. 

Scientists,  and  particularly  agnostics,  are  prone  to  refer 
such  fatalities  to  an  iron-bound  operation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  They  believe  only  in  cause  and  effect,  and  not  that 
there  is  a  divine  intelligence  making  use  of  the  laws  of  nature 
in  order  to  produce  cause  and  effect.  But  now  comes  one  of 
our  great  scientists  of  America,  S.  P.  Langley,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  and  tells  us  that  there  are  no  such  things  as 
**Laws  of  Nature.'*  These  are  simply  the  laws  of  man's 
own  mind,  or  the  effects  of  his  own  mind,  which  he  projects 
outside  of  himself  and  imagines  to  be  due  to  some  prominent 
and  unalterable  cause  having  an  independent  existence.  We 
have  an  exalted  conceit  of  our  own  opinions,  and  therefore  term 
them  "nature's  laws."  He  says,  "The  present  generation  has 
begun,  if  not  to  be  modest  or  humble,  to  be  somewhat  leas  ar- 
rogant in  the  assumption  of  its  knowledge :  as  a  consequence 
of  this  there  is  growing  to  be  an  unspoken  rather  than  a  clearly 
formulated  admission,  that  we  know  little  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  nothing  at  all  of  the  laws  of  nature."  One  conse- 
quence of  this,  says  the  professor,  "is  that  a  scientific.man  may 
now  be  more  ready  than  formerly,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
miracle."  Hume's  argument  against  miracles,  he  says,  was 
and  is  absolutely  conclusive  when  we  grant  his  terms — the  ab- 
soluteness of  natural  law.  But  there  is  much  more  mystery 
around  us  than  in  Hume's  time.  "The  lesson  for  us  is  that 
we  are  not  to  refuse  to  believe  and  sneer  at  everything  that  is 
on  its  trial-"     Though  nature  be  external  to  ourselves,  the  so- 
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called  laws  of  nature  are  laws  of  our  own  minds,  and  a  simple 
product  of  our  human  nature. 

The  great  exponent  of  the  ultimate  synthesis  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature  has  been  Herbert  Spencer.  But  now,  in  his 
old  age,  he  seems  to  be  comfortless  in  the  presence  oi  the  forces 
which  he  discussed  with  such  great  delight  in  more  mature 
years.  As  an  old  man  he  appears  to  be  a  different  character 
from  the  Spencer  of  the  prime  of  life.  He  writes  in  his  last 
volume,  "Of  late  years  the  consciousness  that  without  origin 
and  cause  infinite  space  has  ever  existed,  and  must  ever  exist, 
produces  in  me  a  feeling  from  which  I  shrink."  He  says  iii 
essence  that  he  recoils  from  the  thought  that  at  death  there 
ceases  to  be  any  knowledge  of  having  existed.  How  mudi 
more  hopeful,  how  much  grander  and  more  glorious  is  the 
faith  of  the  Christian,  which  is  grounded  in  Him  Who  hach 
brought  immortality  and  life  to  light. 

Spencer  is  not  the  only  great  Englishman  who  has  this 
year  been  making  utterances  as  to  the  Mighty  Unknown. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  eminent  British  scientist,  has 
just  published  the  result  of  his  religious  investigations  for  the 
past  twenty  years  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Unknown  God." 
This  scientist  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  infinite  and 
eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,  while  possessing 
infinite  power  and  infinite  knowledge,  is  beneficent  chiefly  be- 
cause it  has  left  mankind  severely  alone,  without  guidance,  rev- 
elation or  any  assistance.  From  a  survey  of  the  evolution  of 
history.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  asserts  that  he  has  become 
emancipated  from  the  fetters  of  all  creeds,  and  at  the  same 
time  established  in  an  unshakable  confidence  in  the  absolute 
beneficence  of  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  power.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  first  that  man  through  long  develop- 
ment has  acquired  all  his  stores  of  natural  knowledge  solely 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Second,  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  ancient  records,  existing  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
and  regarded  as  supernatural  or  divinely  revealed,  has  never 
been  substantiated  and  is  unsupported  by  evidence.  Sir  Henr}' 
Thompson  believes  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  fatal 
to  man  than  to  have  received  a  revelation  from  God.    He  is 
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confident  that  a  natural  religion  will  ultimately  replace  re- 
vealed faith,  and  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  only  two 
classes,  those  who  believe  in  natural  religion,  and  those  who 
adhere  to  the  old  Papal  Church. 

Poor  Sir  Henry  Thompson!  He  has  not  learned  the  les- 
son which  God,  through  heathenism,  has  been  trying  to  teach 
the  human  race  for  countless  generations.  Such  words  as  con- 
science, duty,  charity,  altruism,  self-sacrifice,  are  but  sound- 
ing brass  to  the  multitude,  when  it  has  "a  God  who  leaves  man- 
kind severely  alone,"  on  which  to  base  the  sanctions  of  life.  He 
does  not  understand  the  human  heart  as  well  as  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  says  that,  "There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one." 

Prof.  Zockler,  in  the  "Beweis  des  Glaubens,"  has  predict- 
ed with  great  positiveness  that  the  theoiy  of  Charles  Darwin, 
"which  has  been  before  the  public  during  the  last  four  decades, 
is  now  beginning  to  reach  its  end."  "This  theory  attained  its 
acme  of  popularity  about  the  close  of  Darwin's  life  (1882)." 
Since  then  an  increasing  number  of  naturalists  have  come  out 
in  opposition,  at.  any  rate,  to  its  original  form.  So  great  is 
the  difference  between  the  original  Darwinian  theory  and  the 
substitute  that  is  now  taking  its  place  that  the  resemblance  can 
often  scarcely  be  recognized.  The  biology  of  the  future  will 
practically  contain  nothing  of  the  one-sided  monistic  form  of 
the  development  theory  as  formulated  by  Darwin  and  Haeckel. 
Zockler  summarizes  the  opposition  of  recent  German  science 
to  Darwinism  in  the  following  three  points: 

1.  Darwinism  does  not  explain  the  connection  and  harmony  of  the  different 
duses  of  organisms 

2.  Its  utility  principles  do  not  explain  the  phenomena  for  which  it  aims  to 
account. 

3.  The  absence  of  real  transitions  of  one  species  to  another  in  our  day,  or  in 
former  dajrs,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  is  an  element  of  weakness. 

In  this  connection  we  take  the  following  suggestive  clip- 
ping from  one  of  the  daily  newspaper^ : 

"Science  has  just  received  a  hard  jolt  out  in  Kansas.  The 
bones  of  the  ^prehistoric  man'  dug  up  no:  long  ago  at  Lansing, 
and  pronounced  by  various  learned  university  professors  to  be 
at  least  35.000  years  old,  turn  out  to  be  those  of  a  convict  who 
was  buried  in  an  abandoned  coal  shaft  in  1871." 
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Among  the  deaths  of  prominent  men  of  science  during  the 
yesr-wat  that  on  February  7th,  of  Dr.  Paul  Fortunatus  Munde, 
the  eminent  gynecologist  of  New  York  city,  at  the  age  of  56 
years.  Dr.  Munde  came  from  Germany  to  this  country  as  a 
three-year-old  boy  during  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  as  a  physician  in  1866,  was  surgeon  in  the  Franco- 
German  wars,  took  high  honors  at  Vienna  in  1871,  became 
the  editor  of  an  American  journal  in  1874,  and  has  been  profes- 
sor at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  since  1872.  He  is  the  author 
of  four  or  five  technical  volumes. 

On  May  9th,  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Stevens  Institution  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
died  at  the  age  of  65.  He  started  his  career  in  Philadelphia 
by  publishing  a  translation  of  the  hieroglyphic  text  of  the  Ros- 
setta  Stone  in  1859.  He  conducted  an  expedition  to  observe 
and  make  photographs  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  in  Iowa,  in 
1 868.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  several  years,  secretar>^  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute and  editor  of  its  Journal  from  1864-1870.  He  has  given 
over  $60,000  toward  the  endowment  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  researches  in 
chemistry  and  physics.  In  place  of  Dr.  Morton,  Alexander 
C.  Humphreys,  the  well  known  engineer  of  New  York,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute. 

On  January  nth,  Professor  C.  P.  Tiele  died  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  was  bom  in  1830.  With  the  late  Max  Mueller, 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  historical  method  to  the  investigation  of  re- 
ligious phenomena.  His  first  important  publication  in  1864 
was  on  Zoroastrianism.  In  1872  he  published  his  "Compar- 
ative History  of  the  Religion  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Semitic  peo- 
ples," It  was  the  earliest  effort  to  treat  this  subject  compre- 
hensively with  the  aid  of  the  new  discoveries  and  excavations 
made  by  archaeologists.  In  1876  he  published  his  "General 
Manual  for  the  History  of  Religions."  With  Abraham  Kuenen 
he  began,  in  1866,  to  edit  the  "Tijdscrift."  In  1885  he  pre- 
pared a  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  He  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle on  religion  for  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "Encyclopedia 
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Britannica."  In  1893  he  began  the  ^irst  of  his  large  volumes 
on  the  History  of  Religion,  of  which  three  were  published. 
In  1897  and  1898  he  published  his  "Elements  on  the  Science 
of  Religion,"  which  represent  his  latest  utterances  and  illus- 
trate his  method  of  research. 


TURNING  now  to  the  subject  of  Education,  we  find  that 
two  of  our  largest  universities,  Columbia  and  Prince- 
ton, have  received  new  presidents  during  the  year.  On 
the  6th  of  last  January  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  became 
the  successor  of  Mayor  Low  at  Columbia.  Dr.  Butler  gradu- 
ated in  Columbia  1882.  He  studied  a  year  in  Europe,  and  on 
his  rctirm,  in  1885,  was  made  assistant  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Columbia  University.  In  1897  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
fhe  establishment  of  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers  and  served  as  president  of  this  institution  until 
r89i.  In  1890  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  edu- 
cation in  Columbia  and  shortly  thereafter  established  the  "Ed- 
ucational Review."  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Society  and  has  served  as  its  president.  He 
has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington. He  is  one  of  the  most  trusted  friends  of  President 
Roosevelt.  He  has  a  genius  for  educational  administration. 
The  appointment  of  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
that  institution.  Professor  Wilson  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
character  and  power.  He  is  a  vigorous  speaker,  debater  and 
writer.  Ednumd  Hnrke,  Brougham  and  Chatham  are  his  favor- 
ite writers.  Wilson  throughout  his  college  career  showed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  strong  conscience,  and  although  he  was 
always  ready  for  debate,  he  would  never  argue  on  a  side  in 
which  he  did  not  believe.  His  first  book  on  "Congressional* 
Government''  (1885)  was  the  earliest  attempt  made  by  any  one 
to  describe  the  actual  workings  of  our  American  system  in  prac- 
tice as  developed  from  the  theory  of  the  Constitution.  His  next 
book,  "The  State,"  (1889)  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  ccm- 
densation  presenting  the  workings  of  all  constitutional  govern- 
ments as  they  are  carried  on  at  the  present  day.    The  dash  and 
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freshness  of  his  style,  as  they  are  shown  for  instance  in  such  a 
volume  as  "Mere  Literature"  (1896)  reveal  a  side  of  his  char- 
acter which  must  be  exceedingly  fascinating  to  the  average 
college  student.  Professor  Wilson  is  just  now  issuing  his 
most  elaborate  work  of  all,  "History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,"  in  four  volumes,  published  by  the  Harpers. 
Professor  Wilson  is  a  southerner,  a  Virginian,  in  fact.  His 
whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  executive  prob- 
lems. He  has  been  active  in  New  England,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  Georgia.  He  was  a  pupil  in  Johns  Hopkins.  His 
mind  is  open  and  absorptive  and  his  training  has  been  cosmo- 
politan.   Great  results  are  expected  from  him  at  Princeton, 

A  number  of  other  occupants  have  come  to  the  presi- 
dential chair  in  our  colleges  in  1892.  Dr.  Joseph  Swain  has 
left  Indiana  University  to  be  the  new  president  of  Swarthmare 
College.  Dr.  D.  F.  Bradley  was  inaugurated  president  of  the 
Iowa  College  on  June  nth.  Dr.  George  H.  Denney  was  in- 
augurated president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  on 
June  17th.  Williams  College  has  secured  a  son  of  the  famous 
Mark  Hopkins  as  its  president. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  over  a  million, 
and  promised  another,  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  has 
promised  a  million  to  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  same 
school  has  received  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  a  laboratory,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  01 
anatomy.  Washington  and  Lee  has  gathered  an  endowment 
fund  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Bernard  has  added  a  half 
million  to  its  endowment,  Mr.  Rockefeller  giving  one-half  01 
this.  Harvard  has  also  received  additional  bequests  of  over  a 
half  million  dollars.  Clark  University,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  University  of  Worcester,  and  Yale  University 
have  each  received  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  bill, 
called  the  Educational  Bill,  has  just  passed  both  branches  of 
Congress,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  enabling  John  Rocke- 
feller to  give  the  greatest  educational  foundation  of  the  century, 
something  that  will  far  eclipse  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the 
nation.  It  is  stated  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
five  millions  for  new  buildings  at  West  Point. 
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The  number  of  students  in  the  German  Universities  is  said 
to  be  overwhelmingly  large.  In  addition  to  the  44,950  students 
in  the  universities  proper,  ranging  from  12,000  in  Berlin  to 
over  500  in  Rostock,  the  nine  technical  universities  of  Ger- 
many which  give  professional  degrees,  swell  the  total  number 
of  students  to  over  60,000. 

During  the  past  academic  year  five  women  were  made  doc- 
tors in  the  University  of  Halle,  three  in  Heidelberg,  two  in 
Gottingen,  one  each  in  Breslau,  Freiburg  and  Munich.  The 
University  of  Berlin  has  161 1  women  students.  The  Baron- 
ness  Dr.  Von  Linden  holds  an  official  position  in  the  Anat- 
omical Institution  at  Bonn.  Switzerland  has  fourteen  women 
professors  in  its  Universities  and  kindred  institutions.  Berne 
has  364  regular  women  students.  In  Austro-Hungary,  Dr. 
Charlotte  Steinberger  was  promoted  by  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion to  a  position  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Budapeste 
University.  The  Mathematical  chair  in  Stockholm  has  been 
occupied  by  a  Russian  woman  professor.  The  University  of 
Upsala  has  a  woman  in  its  faculty,  Dr.  Elsa  Eschlson,  in  the 
law  department.  Italy  has  a  woman  in  the  law  department 
at  Rome,  and  another  in  the  University  at  Padua. 

In  our  American  public  school  system,  it  appears  that  a 
number  of  textbooks  are  being  used  which,  in  teaching  science 
and  history,  are  also  instilling  teachings  that  pertain  to  the 
sphere  of  religion.  At  least,  an  article  in  "The  Independent" 
of  June  the  19th  shows  that  Redway  and  Hinman's  "National 
Advanced  Geography,"  Hinman's  "Physical  Geography," 
Dr>'er's  "Lessons  in  Physical  Geography,"  Holder's  "Elements 
of  Zoology,"  Scott's  "Introduction  to  Geology,"  Leconte's 
"Compendium  of  Geology,"  Dana's  "Revised  Text-Book  of 
Geology,"  Myers'  "General  History,"  Colby's  "Outlines," 
Helmolt's  ** History  of  the  World,"  Mackensie's  "Manual  of 
Ethics,"  Seth's  "Ethical  Principles,"  Muirhead's  "Elements  of 
Ethics,"  Thilly's  "Introduction  to  Ethics,"  Mezes's  "Ethics  De- 
scriptive and  Explanatory,"  all  teach  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Redway  and  Hinman's  "Geography"  is  used  in  the  public 
schools  in  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Louisville,  and  in  many  other  cities.    Two 
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hundred  thousand  copies  a  year  are  sold.  Hinman's  "Hiysical 
Geography"  has  been  used  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Pittsburg 
high  schools,  and  in  a  number  of  colleges.  Scott  is  used  in 
Princeton,  Worcester,  Miami,  and  many  other  colleges. 
Myers  is  used  in  many  public  high  schools.  Mackensie  is 
used  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Lincoln  University,  Oberlin,  Miami,  Cornell,  and  in  several 
theological  seminaries.  The  evolution  of  man  from  lower 
animals  is  an  unproved  doctrine.  It  is  not  a  scientific  fact.  As 
a  doctrine,  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  many 
believers  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  therefore  has  no  right  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  nor  to  say  that  Christians 
who  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  should  withdraw 
from  the  public  schools,  but  that  they  should  use  their  rights 
and  see  that  the  teaching  of  a  doctrine  of  this  kind  be  excluded 
from  the  schools.  This  should  be  all  the  easier  to  do,  since  the 
recent  discoveries  of  archaeologists  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt 
show  that  the  further  back  we  go,  the  more  perfect  and  the 
higher  human  civilization  seems  to  have  been,  and  since  such 
a  scientist,  for  instance,  as  Virchow  always  declares  that  the 
missing  link  has  not  been  found,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
in  hand  sufficient  to  prove  the  doctrines  of  Darwin. 

During  the  year  great  strides  have  been  made  in  beginning 
to  gather  a  new  outfit  for  our  own  Lutheran  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  debt  of  the  Gettysburg  Seminary  has  been  can- 
celled through  the  efforts  of  the  indefatigable  and  capable  Dr. 
Singmaster.  The  Schaeffer  Memorial  Chapel  erected  in 
memory  of  the  venerable  C.  W.  SchaeflFer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  for 
so  many  years  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Theological  fac- 
ulty, by  his  devoted,  generous  and  useful  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 
Ashmead  Schaeffer,  had  its  corner-stone  laid  on  Seminary 
Day,  was  worked  upon  throughout  the  summer,  and  is  now  al- 
ready under  roof  and  near  completion.  Muhlenberg  College 
purchased  an  ample  and  commanding  site  for  new  buildings, 
and  is  actively  at  work  in  raising  the  funds,  one-quarter  of  the 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  needed  being  already  in  sight. 
A  proposition  for  the  removal  of  Thiel  College  from  Greenville 
to  Greensburg,  connected  with  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of 
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money  from  the  citizens  of  the  latter  place,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Superintendent  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, the  Rev.  Dr.  Kunzmann,  is  under  consideration.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College  will  remove  from  St.  Peter  to  an  ampler  and 
far  more  central  site  in  the  borders  of  the  Twin  Sisters  of  the 
Northwest.  Augustana  College  has  received  a  new  president 
in  the  person  of  G.  A.  Andreen,  Ph.  D. ;  and  Columbus  Uni- 
versity has  elected  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Mees  as  its  new  president  in 
place  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Loy. 

Educational  circles  will  suffer  from  the  loss,  during  the 

year,  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  professors.      Charles 

Kendall  Adams  was  the  pioneer  of  modern  advanced  historical 

teaching  in  this  country.     His  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 

his  subject  was  greater  than  that  of  many  of  the   historical 

writers  (such  as  e.  g.,  John  Fiske)  now  in  the  popular  eye.     The 

physiognomy  of  Dr.  Adams,  intellectual  and  refined  in  caste, 

with  dreaming  eyes  and  nervous  temperament,  with  shocks  of 

white  hair  and  grey  beard,  sensitive  nostrils  and  long  forehead, 

is  in  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  grosser  make-up  of  Mr. 

Fiske.      Dr.  Adams  first  acquired  an  international  reputation 

as  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  political  science  in  the 

University  of  Michigan.      From  there  he  was  called  to  the 

Presidency  of  the  Cornell  University,  where,  for  seven  years, 

he  improved  the  administration  of  the  institution.    About  ten 

years  ago  he  became  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

and  under  his  administration  this  institution  has  become  one  of 

the  leading  universities  in  the  land.     His  estate  will  ultimately 

go  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  endowment  of  fifteen 

scholarships.       His  great  book,  "The  Manual   of   Historical 

Literature/'  has  a  worthy  place  on  every  scholar's  shelf  for 

reference.     He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  "Democracy  and 

Monarchy  in  France,"  "A  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,"  and 

a  book  on  "British  Orations."    He  was  the  editor-in-chief  of 

the  new  edition  of  "Johnson's  New  Encyclopedia,"  issued  in 

1^-1895- 
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THE  educational  sensation  during  the  year  in  England  has 
been  the  persistent  exploitation  and  a  passage  of  a  new 
Education  Bill,  with  the  authorization  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
whose  intention  is  "to  improve  and  create  a  system  of  second- 
sry  schools."  But  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  is 
evidence  of  the  insolence  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  and 
is  very  galling  to  non-conformists.  The  bill  really  hands  over 
all  primary  education,  that  is  to  say  five  schools  out  of  six,  to 
the  Anglican  clergy,  and  places  the  whole  control  of  public 
education  in  the  hands  of  this  clergy.  Such  a  situation  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  precedent  established  by  Mr.  Foster 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880,  and  has  roused  non-conformists  to 
most  bitter  opposition.  It  passed  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  May  8th.  Principal  Fairbaim,  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  headed  an  important  delegation  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four, protesting  against  the  bill,  as  "legislation  which  creates 
an  ecclesiastical  monoply  in  the  schools  of  the  country."  He 
said,  "we  are  face  to  face  with  a  crisis  more  serious  than  anv 
that  has  arisen  in  our  history  since  1662."  Others  who  have 
opposed  the  bill  are  Rev.  Pierce  Hughes,  the  late  Dr.  Parker, 
and  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  who  has  written  an  open  letter  to 
the  government  saying,  "non-conformists  object  to  this  meas- 
ure because  under  it  they  would  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
schools  under  clerical  control,  in  which  religious  dogmas 
would  be  taught  which  they  do  not  believe.  These  schools 
would  be  controlled  by  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  bill  would  make  the  Anglican  Clergy  the  sole  educational 
party  with  the  power  of  rating.  Rates  which  non-conformists 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  would  go  to  the  provision  of  sec- 
tarian religious  teaching.  I  submit  that  this  is  an  extreme  at- 
tack upon  the  principle  of  religious  freedom." 

The  educational  bill  practically  destroys  school-boards. 
It  is  an  ecclesiastical  bill,  drawn  up  under  inspiration  of  the 
councils  of  the  Anglican  Church.  If  the  bill  passes,  a  great 
majority  of  the  parishes  in  England  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
new  educational  rate,  to  be  spent  by  a  board  of  managers  con- 
trolled by  the  local  parson.  This  parson  is  not  even  elected 
by  the  parishoners.    To  speak  more  exactly,  there  are  in  Eng- 
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land  11,777  Anglican  schools,  1045  Roman  Catholic  schools, 

45^  Wesleyan  and  1079  o^^er  voluntary  schools,  which  are 

supported  in  part  out  of  the  tax  and  partJy  out  of  the  voluntary 

subscriptions.      There  are  also  5758  board  or  public  schools, 

supported   partly    out    of    the    National    and    partly    out  of 

the    local    funds.        The    new    educational    bill    proposes 

to    throw    the   14,359  voluntary  schools     upon     the     local 

rales,  though  in  everything    except  secular  education  they 

>^H  continue  to  be  managed  denominationally.     Not  only  will 

the  Anglicans  secure  the  public  support  of  their  own  schools, 

but  they  will  practically  control,  through   political   influence, 

the  board  of  public  schools,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  control 

the  education  of  the  children  of  the  non-conformists,  and  the 

appointment  of  nearly  all  teachers. 

Among  the  men  of  prominence  who  have  died  during  the 
year  in  art,  literary,  historical,  and  professional  circles,  are  the 
following:    On  January  22,  J.  Ward  Dean,  at  the  age  of  85. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  **New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,"  and  of  nine  volumes  of  the  "New  England 
Bibliopegist" ;  and  wrote  the  story  of  the  "Embarkation  of  Crom- 
w^ell  and  His  Friends"  for  New  England,  and  numerous  New- 
England  biographical  memoirs.     On  January  26,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Davidson,  D.  D.,  the  eminent  Hebrew  scholar  of  Scotland,  at 
the  age  of  62.     On  February  7th,  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  at 
the  age  of  99.     He  was  an  English  painter,  who  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  for  sixty-seven  consecutive  years. 

On  February  23d,  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  at  the  age 
of  71.  He  was  an  English  historian.  Canon  Rawlinson  also 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Egypt  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
pires were  the  chief  fields  of  his  historical  labors.  He  was 
Professor  at  Oxford  from  1861  to  1872,  when  he  received  his 
Canterbury  preferment.  On  March  19,  ex-President  James 
H.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  College,  died  at  the  age  of  84.  Prof. 
Fairchild  started  in  his  career  as  a  congregational  clergyman, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  of  moral  philosophy.  He  was 
president  of  Oberlin  College  from  1886  to  1889  and  professor 
in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  March  20,  ex- Judge  Noah 
Davis,  of  New  York,  at  the  age  of  83.      On  March  27,  Dr. 
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Solomon  Mandelkern,  a  leading  Hebrew  scholar  of  Vienna,  at 
the  age  of  72.  On  April  i,  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  author  of 
"Ben  Bolt,"  at  the  age  of  83.  In  thinking  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  died  during  this  last  year,  one  of  the  remarkable 
things  is  the  large  number  of  professional  persons  that  have 
attained  to  a  ripe  old  age.  The  average  age  of  the  eight  per- 
sons last  referred  to  above  would  reach  almost  eighty  years. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  one  who  was  taken  away  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  average  number  of  years  for  each  would  have  gone 
considerably  beyond  the  figure  eighty.  June  3,  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  president  of  Oberlin  College,  at  the  age  of  55. 
After  pastorates  at  Lawrence,  Boston  and  Chicago,  Dr.  Bar- 
rows became  the  organizer  and  president  of  the  World's  Par- 
liament of  Religion  in  1893.  In  1896-97  he  lectured  in  India. 
In  1898  he  lectured  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  He  was  also  a  lecturer  on  comparative  religicMi  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  He  died  after  a  nine  days  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, the  disease  which  also  took  off  Dr.  Talmage.  June  5, 
Prof.  Lewis  J.  Weichman,  one  of  the  leading  witnesses  in  tlie 
trial  of  the  fellow-conspirators  with  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  at  the  age  of  60.  June  15,  Rev.  Dr. 
Anson  Judd  Upson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  age  of  82.  Dr 
Upson  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1823.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy  in  Hamilton  College, 
and  since  1870  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1874  he  became  connected  with 
the  regents  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  since  1892  has  been 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  June 
i7.  Very  Rev.  Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  D. 
C.  L.,  Dean  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York,  at  the  age  of  74.  Dean  Hoffman,  whose  vast  wealth  has 
so  greatly  enriched  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  ordained  to  the 
Episcopal  ministry  in  185 1.  He  has  written  several  devotional 
works. 

On  June  19th,  Lord  Acton,  the  great  English  scholar  and 
professor  of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge,  died  at  the  age  of 
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sixty-eight.  Lord  Acton's  search  for  knowledge  was  so  ab- 
sorbing a  passion  that  the  desire  to  set  it  forth  had  decayed. 
He  read  and  studied  ceaselessly  and  left  behind  him  one  of  the 
most  notable  libraries  of  the  world  and  heaps  of  notes  of  which 
he  published  but  few.  His  special  branches  were  history  and 
theology  on  the  polemical  side.  His  only  publication  outside 
cf  theology  and  controversal  tracts  was  an  inaugural  lecture  on 
the  study  of  history  delivered  at  Cambriage  in  1895.  It  is  said 
by  those  out  of  sympathy  with  him  that  it  reveals  the  work- 
ings of  a  dull  mind.  Lord  Acton  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
studied  in  Munich,  devoting  himself  to  the  history  of  theology 
doctrine  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Dr.  Dollinger,  and  with  him  opposed  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 
He  became  professor  of  modem  history  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  His  library  contained  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand \olumes,  mostly  historical,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
Mr.  Carnegie  bought  the  library  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  John  Morley.  August  18,  Gen.  Charles  G.  Loring,  for 
many  years  director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  at 
ihe  age  of  74.  August  18,  Benjamin  F.  Guild,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors and  owners  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  at  the  age 
of  88.  July  29,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Searle,  master  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Philipp  James  Bailey,  the  author  of  "Festus,"  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  Nottingham, 
England,  is  an  illustration  of  a  man  who  has  long  outlived  his 
fame.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  was 
.-egarded  one  of  the  greatest  contemporary  poets.  His  epic 
was  greeted  by  Tennyson  and  Browning  as  poetry  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  the  world  by  storm. 
Ele\'cn  editions  were  published  in  Greac  Britain  and  thirty  in 
this  country.  Its  popularity  has  been  on  the  decline  for  rhe 
last  forty  years.  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  lawyer.  The  idea  of  his 
*'Festus"  as  published  in  1839  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Goethe's  "Faust."  He  introduces  the  various  personages  ct 
the  Trinity,  "Lucifer,"  "Cherubim,"  "Seraphim,"  "Angels." 
powers,  virtues  and  human  beings  into  his  pages.  From  time 
f  o  time  he  burdened  his  poem  with  various  unwieldy  additions. 
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He  had  a  vcr>'  apprtciative  view  of  his  own  gifts  as  a  great 
poet. 

-Among  American  writers  who  have  laid  down  the  pen 
forever,  and  gone  to  be  judged  by  their  works,  are  Edward 
Eggleston,  Bret  Harte,  the  American  poet  Qianning,  a 
relic  of  the  circle  of  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne 
of  half  a  century  ago.  Julius  Henri  Browne,  a  famous  war  cor- 
respondent in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  author  of 
"Nurse  and  Spy,"  who  died  on  April  2d,  at  the  age  of  69. 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  andPaul  Lester  Ford.  We  omit  sketches 
and  estimates  of  these  men,  already  prepared,  from  lack  of 
space. 

WE  are,  finally,  ready  to  turn  from  politics,  business, 
science,  history,  nature,  art,  and  literature,  to  re- 
ligion. 
The  first  thing  of  prominence  in  the  American  religious 
world,  this  year,  is  the  settlement  of  Presbyterian  Creed  Re- 
visirn.  On  the  22d  of  last  May  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly adc^pted  the  report  of  its  Revision  Committee,  (ihe 
committee  consisted  of  both  conservatives  and  liberals)  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  This  report  introduces  a  new  con- 
fession termed  "Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith."  It 
contains  sixteen  articles.  The  first  one  is  of  God,  manifesting 
His  love  as  well  as  His  wisdom  and  power.  The  second  one 
is  of  Revelaiiin.  It  reads  as  follows:  **We  believe  that  God 
is  levealed  in  nature,  in  history,  and  in  the  heart  of  man;  that 
he  has  made  gracious  and  clearer  revelations  of  Himself  to 
Men  of  God  who  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh,  is  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His 
person.  We  gratefully  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  given  by 
insipration,  to  be  the  faithful  record  of  God's  gracious  revela- 
tions and  the  sure  witness  to  Christ,  as  the  Word  of  God,  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life."  The  third  article  is  de- 
voted to  the  decrees,  and  is  moderate  in  essence  and  modern 
in  statement.  The  fifth  article  teaches  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  in  modern  statement.      The  "Independent,"  which  has  a 
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great  grudge  against  Adam  and  Eve  as  historical  characters, 
is  jubilant  because  Adam's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
statement.  The  article  says, ''  our  first  parents,  being  tempted, 
chose  evil  and  so  fell  away  from  God."  The  "Independent" 
admits  that  this  means  Adam  and  Eve,  but  maintains  that  the 
meaning  can  be  strained  so  as  to  apply  to  the  first  human 
beings  under  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  who  doubtless  sinned. 
It  then  goes  on  to  say  parenthetically,  and  this  is  the  point  to 
which  we  desire  to  draw  attention,  that  "straining  is  necessary 
if  one  must  submit  to  a  creed."  A  more  shameless  and  dis- 
honest position  we  could  not  imagine.  Here  is  this  high  flown 
American  journal,  which  deliberately  proclaims  all  religious 
faith  as  a  secondary  consideration,  and  which  declares  that  the 
only  thing  absolutely  needful  in  Christianity  is  ethics,  and  a 
determination  to  do  ones  duty; — and  now  when  it  comes  to  a 
test  of  itself  on  a  crucial  point,  it  falters  before  its  own  touch- 
stone and  becomes  immoral  and  Jesuitical  in  its  own  ethics. 

In  Article  7  of  Election,  the  Brief  Statement  tells  us  that 
"all  who  die  in  infancy,  and  all  others  given  by  the  Father  to 
the  Son  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  outward  means  of  Grace 
are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who 
works  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleases."  The  Brief 
Statement  presents  a  modern  statement  of  the  orthodox  idea 
of  atonement,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  says  "the 
wicked  shall  receive  the  eternal  reward  of  their  sins." 

In  this  same  month  of  May,  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  a 
brilliant  writer  and  Biblical  geographer,  whose  Yale  lectures 
on  "Modem  Criticism  and  The  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," created  such  a  stir  (they  have  already  been  noticed  in 
this  journal),  was  brought  up  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Glasgow.  Dr.  Smith 
made  a  statement  of  his  position,  saying  that  according  to  his 
view  the  God  of  the  first  Israelites  was  a  tribal  God-head,  and 
that  Israel  was  polytheistic  at  the  start.  He  said,  "I  believe 
that  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  are  not  literal  history, 
but  that  revelation  has  used  comogonies,  myths,  and  legends  In 
order  to  impress  certain  religious  truths.  I  accept  a  para- 
bolic character  for  parts  of  the  patriarchal  history,  but  am  cou- 
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vinced  oi  the  historical  existence  of  Abraham."  After  a  lively 
debate  of  six  hours  it  was  resolved  by  a  vote  of  534  against  63, 
not  indeed  to  accept  Dr.  Smith's  theories,  but  to  tc4erate  the 
same.  It  is  now  twenty-four  years  since  W.  Robertson 
Smith  was  brought  up  before  a  part  of  the  same  body  on  prac- 
tically the  same  charge. 

One  of  the  staunch  defenders  of  a  sound  Qiristianity  is 
Dr.  W.  Robertson  NicoU,  the  able  editor  of  *The  Expositcw*." 
He  has  again  recently  spoken  out  on  the  subject  of  criticism, 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  quote  from  his  declarations  as 
follows : 

''The  church  canLoi  without  disloyalty  and  cowardice  quarrel  with 
criticism  as  such.  Tt  is  not  held  ajbsolutely  to  any  theory  of  any  book.  It 
aak%  and  it  Is  entitled  to  ask,  th<»  critic:  Do  you  believe  In  the  Incarnation 
and  Resurrection  o(  Christ?  If  his  reply  is  in  the  afflrmatiYe,  his  process 
and  results  are  to  be  examined  earnestly  and  calmly.  If  he  replies  in  the 
nsffative.  he  has  mibsed  the  way.  and  has  put  hlms^f  outside  the  church 
of  Christ.  If  he  refuses  to  answer,  his  silence  ha»  to  be  Interpreted.  .  . 
No  one  argues  against  the  right  of  philosophers  to  affirm  that  goodness  is 
ererything,  that  miracles  are  impossible,  and  that  nothing  in  Jesus  Christ 
has  any  importance  except  his  moral  teaching.  But  Christian  beUevers  Ln 
revelation  are  compelled  to  say  that  these  philosophers  are  not  Christians. 
If  they  refuse  to  do  so.  they  are  declaring  that  in  their  <H>inion  these  be- 
liefs have  no  ^Mprcine  importance.  To  say  this  is  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
extinction.  Tor  Christianity  dies  when  it  passes  altogether  into  the  philo- 
sophic region.  To  believe  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  Is  to 
put  these  tacifi  in'io  the  foreground.  Either  they  are  firat  or  they  are  no- 
where. The  man  ^ho  thinks  he  can  hold  them  and  keep  them  in  the  back- 
ground decHves  himself.  They  are,  and  they  ever  must  be.  first  of  all.  So, 
then,  the  tattle  turns  on  their  truth  or  falsehood.  It  does  not  turn  on  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  It  does  not  turn  even  on  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospels.  Faith  is  not  a  k>elief  in  a  book,  but  a  belief  in  a  living 
Christ." 

Turning  from  the  Presbyterian,  to  the  Methodist  world, 
we  find  here  a  decided  and  peculiar  absence  of  distinctive 
Methodism.  One  notable  feature  in  the  American  situation 
is  the  lack  of  revivals  and  of  all  sorts  of  religious  excitement. 
Professional  Evangelists  are  having  a  hard  time  to  get  along. 
Methodism  is  losing  its  distinctive  features.  The  cross  is  be- 
ginning to  surmount  Methodist  spires  and  the  vested  choir  is 
beginning  to  conduct  processions  from  the  Hallelujah  to  the 
Amen  comers.  Nevertheless  the  Methodists  are  sustaining 
their  old  time  reputation  on  the  business  side.    Of  the  Fifty 
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Million  Twentieth  Century  Fund  it  is  said  that  forty  millions 
have  already  been  raised,  one-half  in  this  country,  the  Meth- 
odists North  alone  claiming  seventeen  millions. 

Methodism  has  been  unable,  as  we  long  ago  predicted,  to 
escape  the  critical  atmosphere.  Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall,  tlie 
Methodist  Evangelist,  openly  charges  the  faculties  of  many 
Methodist  institutions  with  harboring  skeptics  and  rationalists 
who  do  not  believe  that  the  Bible  is  God's  work.  Among 
these  are  Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Boston  University  Scho<d  of  The- 
ology, Prof.  Terry,  of  Garrick  Biblical  Institute,  President 
Blantz,  of  Lawrence  University,  President  Ramon,  of  Wes- 
leyan  University,  President  Warren,  of  Boston  University, 
President  Bashford,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  Chan- 
cellor Day,  of  Syracuse  University. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  figures  of  the  year  has  been  Pro- 
fessor W.  Charles  Pearson.     He  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
chair,  as  a  Methodist,  in  the  Northwestern  University,  on  ac- 
count of  the  flood  of  criticism  that  was  potu'ed  upon  him  be- 
cause of  his  public  disavowal  of  belief  in  miracles.    Since  then 
he  has  written  a  book  which  has  evoked  great  discussion  and 
much  comment  in  the  newspapers.     It  is  entitled  "The  Car- 
penter Prophet:  A  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  Discussicm  of 
His  Ideas."      In  this  book  Pearson  rejects  the  miraculous 
element  in  the  Bible,  and  the  Trinity.    He  disposes  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  as  a  figure  intended  to  teach  that  a  pure 
birth  is  needful  to  a  helpful  life.    Protestantism,  in  his  view 
ought  to  have  destroyed  the  Gospel  legends  of  the  birth  and 
miracles  of  Jesus.    Professor  Pearson  calls  the  Jesus  of  Calvui 
and  Athanasius  "A  revolting  conception,  essentially  and  basely 
pagan."     Jesus  never  descended  into  hell.    "His  body  de- 
scended into  the  tomb  and  returned  to  the  dust  from  which  it 
was  created,  and  his  immortal  spirit  entered  into  everlasting 
life."    Says  Pearson,  "We  have  a  fading  theology  that  makes 
Christ  a  mediator  between  an  angry  God  and  a  suffering  state 
of  man  and  atonement  and  His  sacrifice.     But  all  of  this  is 
passing  away,  and  we  are  coming  to  understand  the  simple 
irospel  of  Jesus,  the  plain  gospel  of  purity,  love,  and  sacrifice." 
If  Professor  Pears(m  is  right  in  his  teaching  of  a  passing  Gos- 
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pel,  which  includes  the  passing  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  passing  of  the  miracles  in  the 
four  evangelists,  the  passing  of  the  most  exalted  sayings  of  the 
prophets,  and  of  nearly  all  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
there  still  remain  only  the  ashes  of  a  wretched  humanity  and 
the  dymg  embers  of  human  ideas  as  a  basis  of  faith  and  hope. 
Such  a  faith  is  a  broken  reed,  and  we  do  not  see  how  any  man 
who  leans  upon  it,  with  the  experience  of  life  and  his  own  c<hi- 
science  behind  him,  can  fail  to  be  pierced  through  with  many 
sorrows.  In  England,  also,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  critical  troubles.  Of  all  com- 
mentators on  the  Old  Testament  there  are  few  so  excellent  in 
certain  lines  as  Dr.  Joseph  Agar  Beet.  For  the  last  seventeen 
years  he  has  been  principal  of  Richmond  Ccrflege,  the  most  im- 
portant theological  training  school  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho 
dists.  But  last  July  he  was  brought  up  very  conspicuously 
before  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  Manchester.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  nominate  some  one  else  for  the  chair  which  he 
has  held  so  long.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  Dr.  Beet  has 
been  publishing  eschatological  teachings  in  conflict  with  the 
doctrine  of  his  church.  The  matter  was  settled  by  his  con- 
senting to  refrain  from  teaching  these  doctrines.  Dr.  Beet 
has  declared  that  the  real  issue  at  stake  is  "whether  the  Wes- 
leyan Church  shall  permit  or  forbid  its  ministers  to  discuss 
these  minor  doctrines  about  which  they  differ."  And  yet,  to 
hold  his  position,  he  himself  has  consented  to  remain  silent  on 
the  matter. 

The  Congregational  churches  of  our  land  have  steadily 
been  sinking  to  a  lower  and  more  "liberal"  level  in  Christian 
teaching.  The  Independent  of  the  13th  of  last  February  says : 
"It  is  a  question  for  the  churches  to  settle  for  themselves 
how  far  they  are  at  liberty  to  exscind  and  drive  out  Chris- 
tians who  choose  to  hold  to  no  more  of  Christianity  than  the 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but  who  reject  supemahiralism. 
It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  inclusion  than  on  that  of 
exclusion,  in  our  view." 

After  publishing  editorials  on  the  danger  of  liberal  theol- 
ogy, to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  previous  issue,  the  Inde- 
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pendent  received  inquiries  from  its  readers  as  to  how  such 
dangers  are  to  be  escaped.  Its  reply  to  this  question  is  an 
argument  as  notable  for  its  feebleness  and  lack  of  result  as  it 
is  for  its  superficiality.  It  sums  its  case  up  as  follows :  "All 
we  can  say  is,  that  we  must  avoid  the  danger  of  irreligion  by 
beine^  religious,  lust  as  we  cease  to  do  evil  by  learning  to  do 
well."  This  then  is  the  great  conclusion  to  which  the  progress 
of  the  liberal  theology,  in  the  course  of  its  scientific  develop* 
ment,  has  finally  arrived! 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
churches,  but  the  schools  of  our  age  are  affected  by  the  liberal 
theories  of  criticism.  In  "The  Biblical  World,"  of  last  May, 
an  answer  to  the  following  question  was  invited :  "If  the  crit- 
ical study  of  the  Bible  be  accepted  as  inevitable  and  desirable, 
to  what  extent  are  the  results  of  this  to  be  introduced  into  our 
Sunday-schools  at  the  present  time?"  Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning,  a 
member  of  the  International  Committee  and  editor  of  "The 
Congregationalist,"  says  that  the  main  conclusions  of  Bible 
Criticism  are  now  accepted  with  practical  unanimity.  They 
have  displaced  traditional  theories  among  educated  people. 
They  are  assumed  in  nearly  all  Teachers'  Bibles  and  recent 
commentaries  and  in  the  majority  of  lesson  helps.  The  Sun- 
day-school should  not  shut  them  out."  Dr.  Cobem,  a  Meth- 
odist, of  New  York  city,  says  he  is  beginning  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  present  need  in  the  Sunday-school  work  of  a  greater  util- 
ization of  the  results  of  modern  Bible  Criticism.  Dr.  Terry, 
also  a  Methodist,  says  that  Textual  Criticism  ought  to  be  un- 
dertaken. Dr.  Bitting,  a  Baptist,  of  New  York,  says  that 
Bible  Criticism  should  have  the  supreme  place  in  our  Sunday- 
schools.  Dr.  Willis  Beecher,  Dr.  Bradford,  one  of  the  editors 
of  **The  Outlook,"  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Trumbull  deprecate  these 
positions. 

The  higher  criticism  is,  at  last,  coming  down  not  only  to 
the  practical  field  of  the  Sunday-school,  but  also  to  the  depart- 
ment  of  liturgies.  In  a  recent  article  on  "The  Liturgical  Use 
of  the  Apostle's  Creed,"  by  Rev.  T.  D.  Bacon,  an  argument  is 
made  against  the  common  repetition  of  the  Apostle's  Creed  in 
worship.       The  writer  asks  the  question,  "Does  the  Creed 
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rtally  express  the  faith  or  belief  of  those  in^  use  it?"  In  his 
indictment  against  the  Creed  he  says,  first  of  all,  that  the  title 
is  a  misnomer.  Secondly,  he  declares  that  "no  one  in  our 
churches  who  recites  the  Creed"  believes  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  "We  all  prefer  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  spir- 
itual resurrection  to  which  this  statement  is  directly  opposed." 
Further,  he  states  that  while  there  is  a  difference  erf  ofnnion  as 
to  whether  Christ  rose  bodily  from  the  dead,  "certainly  no  one 
would  now  regard  it  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faidi."  He 
says,  further,  that  few,  if  any,  in  the  Congregational  churches 
believe  that  Christ,  in  his  earthly  body,  is  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  and  will  come  thence  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  He  continues,  "even  the  first  historical  statement  con- 
cerning Christ,  that  he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Qiost  and 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  no  longer  commands  universal  assent 
in  our  churches."  The  remaining  historical  phrase  "Suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,"  etc.,  is  an  unnecessary  amplification  of 
statement  erf  who  Christ  was.  "To  most  of  us,"  says  Bacon, 
"the  descent  into  hell  is  simply  meaningless."  Mr.  Bacon 
lodges  objections  to  the  phrase,  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Communion  of  Saints" ;  and  even  in  a  way  objects  to  "the 
forgiveness  of  sins."  **This,"  says  he,  "makes  up  more  than 
half  of  the  Creed  and  what  remains  are  two  statements  whicli 
are  without  significance  for  us."  He  further  objects  to  the 
opening  of  the  Creed,  "I  believe  in," — ^because  this  marks  the 
Creed  as  not  being  a  confession  of  faith  but  a  statement  of  be- 
lief. Even  as  a  statement  of  belief,  he  holds  that  the  Creed 
falls  far  short  of  what  we  might  expect.  The  second  article  of 
the  Creed  which  is  its  larger  part,  though  it  says  much  con- 
cerning Christ,  expresses  really  very  little  concerning  the  pur- 
pose of  His  life  and  death  and  nothing  of  the  principles  he 
made  manifest.  Moreover,  "Prof.  McGiffert,  in  his  recent 
work,  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  this  Creed  does  not 
express  the  belief  of  the  age  in  which  :t  was  written."  The 
writer  proposes  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
as  a  form  on  urtiich  the  whole  Christian  Church  can  unite,  for 
common  liturgical  repetition,  and  says  that  "they  breathe  a 
spirit  of  devotion  in  which  the  Creed  is  conspicuously  lacking." 
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What  wc  wish  to  point  out,  here,  is  not  the  conspicuous 
manner  in  which  the  whole  Apostles'  Creed  has  been  bombard- 
ed by  this  writer,  as  lacking  the  necessary  elements  of  an  ec- 
umenical confession,  as  a  result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  higher 
criticism ;  but  it  is  to  draw  marked  and  positive  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  higher  criticism  in  its  spirit  of  destruction 
will  not  be  content  to  tear  the  Scriptures  apart,  but  will  in  the 
end  fasten  its  claws  upon  our  liturgical  worship.  We  are  sorry 
to  believe  that  there  are  some  Lutherans  who  somehow  seem 
to  feel  that  "whatever  becomes  of  the  Bible,  so  long  as  we 
have  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  Church  intact,  we  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  higher  criticism" ;  and  we  allude  to  this  assault  on 
the  Apostles'  Creed  chiefly  to  show  how  inevitably  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liturgy  will  follow  the  destruction  of  the  divine  ele- 
ment in  the  Word  of  God. 

In  the  United  Brethren  Church,  we  find  some  prominent 
members,  including  two  editors,  three  professors,  and  several 
general  secretaries,  uniting  in  an  appeal  to  their  bishops  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  open  negotiations  with 
churches  similar  to  their  own  in  pcJity  and  doctrine  looking 
toward  a  permanent  union.  They  do  this  "believing  that  the 
uniting  of  a  number  of  the  smaller  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  this 
country  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  spiritual  feeling 
of  the  age  and  also  of  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Christ."  They  es- 
pecially name  the  Methodists,  Protestant,  Evangelical,  United 
Evangelical,  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churches.  It  is 
said  that  such  a  united  Church  would  contain  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  members  and  be  surpassed  only  by  the 
Catholic,  Baptist,  North  Methodists,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran, 
and  Disciple  Churches.  There  are  worse  things  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  than  lack' of  denominational  unity,  and  there  arc 
evils  in  such  a  unity,  as  well  as  in  the  lack  of  it.  But,  if  these 
churches  hold  the  same  doctrine  and  teach  the  same  faith,  and 
are  prepared  to  work  together  practically,  they  certainly  should 
unite. 
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SOME  of  the  events,  during  the  current  year,  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  that  perhaps  deserve  to  be  re- 
called, are  the  death  of  Mr.  Lankenau  with  the 
accompanying  accession  of  Mr.  Staake  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Drexel  Deaconess  Home,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  English  movement  among  the  Swedes,  the 
organization  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Synod, 
last  September,  the  comer-stone  laying  of  the  new 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  New  York  city,  the  appointment 
of  a  delegate  by  the  Iowa  Synod  to  represent  it  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Council,  the  recent  great  success  of 
the  General  Council  Graded  Sunday  School  System  of  Instruc- 
truction,  the  election  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  the  organization  of  a 
Society  for  New  Testament  Research  in  New  York  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  the  organization  of 
the  Kropp  graduates  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Rev.  J. 
Paulsen,  the  activity  of  field  secretaries  in  our  Swedish  and 
English  work,  and  a  number  of  events  already  alluded  to  else- 
where in  the  course  of  this  survey. 

During  the  year,  fifty-nine  Lutheran  ministers  in  our  land 
have  been  called  hence,  among  them.  Dr.  S.  B.  Barnitz,  the  ef- 
ficient and  kind-hearted  Western  Mission  secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  Dr.  W.  M.  Baum,  of  Philadelphia,  on  February 
6th,  Rev.  E.  H.  Pohle,  who  died  in  Germany  on  June  14th. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Roehm,  of  Galveston,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ruthrauff,  the  able 
president  of  Wittenburg  College,  and  others. 

The  leading  and  most  dramatic  figure  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  Rev.  Prof.  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Last  spring,  at  Philadelphia,  he  was 
the  centre  and  soul  of  the  General  Conference  of  English- 
speaking  Lutherans.  A  little  later  on  in  the  year  he  took  part 
in  the  consecration  exercises  of  Hamma  Hall,  at  Wittenberg 
Theological  Seminary,  delivering  an  address  on  "The  Old  and 
the  New  in  Lutheranism."  During  the  summer  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  South,  during  which 
tour  multitudes  flocked  from  all  the  whole  Lutheran  region 
to  points  at  which  he  was  scheduled  to  speak ;  and  he  delivered 
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a  scries  of  ten  lectures  on  the  Nature  of  Lutheranism,  which 
were  listened  to  eagerly  everywhere  and  produced  the  effect 
almost  of  a  revival.  His  journey  through  these  parts  appear 
to  have  been  well  nigh  apostolic.  A  little  later  in  the  year 
he  delivered  a  thrilling  address  on  "The  Body  and  Soul  ot  Lu- 
theranism," on  which  we  trust  we  may  at  some  day  have  c^por- 
tunity  to  express  our  personal  convictions,  at  a  gathering  in  the 
Susquehanna  region.  And  throughout  the  whole  year,  as  the 
new  head  and  reorganizer  of  the  mission  work  in  India,  he  has 
infused  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  power  in  this  field.  The 
visitation  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Harpster,  the  veteran  mis- 
sionary from  India,  who  has  temporarily  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  General  Council  Mission  in  India,  produced  a  most 
wonderful  effect  among  the  churches  of  the  General  Council. 
Missionaries  and  funds  have  been  offered  in  unexampled 
abundance.  The  culmination  of  the  whole  year's  work  was 
reached  at  the  services  held  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  Phila- 
delphia, when  no  less  than  six  or  seven  missicHiaries  were  set 
apart  to  go  forth  to  the  new  work  in  the  foreign  field.  Great 
results  and  extraordinary  developments  may  confidently  be 
expected  in  the  foreign  field  under  the  leadership  of  this  new 
personality. 

In  this  hurried  scrutiny  of  the  intricate  and  varied  work- 
ings of  God's  world  during  another  year,  only  a  comparative- 
ly few  of  His  most  faithful  servants  appear  to  our  vision.  The 
great  multitude  of  God's  own  loyal  workers,  who  are  bearing 
the  cares  and  duties  which  men  call  drudgery,  will  not  receive 
their  recognition,  until  the  Lord  himself  calls  them  to  their 
final  reward.  Yet  it  is  on  them  that  the  heavy  bulk  of  the 
I^ord's  work  really  depends.  To  use  the  figure  of  Longfellow, 
they  "are  the  weights  and  counterpoises  of  the  clock  of  time, 
giving  its  pendulum  a  true  vibration,  and  its  hands  a  regular 
motion ;  and  when  they  cease  to  hang  upon  the  wheels,  the 

pendulum  no  longer  swings,  the  hands  no  longer  move,  the 

clock  stands  still." 

T.  E  .S. 
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EXEGETICAL. 

PcUn^  Old  TctUmcnt 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholarship.  By  John  P.  Petcn, 
Methenn  and  Poe,  I^ondon. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  archsologist  and  a  Hebrew  eeholar. 
From  the  view  of  the  newer  critieiam  the  book  attemi»ta  to  explain 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Bible  and  outlines  the  eyolutioa  of 
Israel  in  a  popular  way.  A  consenratiye  popular  text-book  of  tlila 
character  is  greatly  to  be  deelred. 

Ottlcyt  Story  of  the  Hebrcwi. 

A  Short  Sioryof  the  Hfbrews  to  the  Roman  Period.  By  R.  L. 
Ottley.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Richard  Ottley  is  well-known  to  our  readers  as  one  who  has  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  the  Old  Testament  on  the  basis  of  recent  crit- 
ical knowledge.  This  new  short  history  sketches  the  great  outlines 
in  an  orderly  way,  and  is  commendable  for  its  logical  method,  rather 
than  for  the  use  it  makes  of  critical  results. 

DufPt  Theology  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  Thf.ologv  and  Ethics  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Archibald  DuflF* 
New  York.     Charles  Scribner  Sons. 

This  book,  based  on  the  principles  of  a  yery  radical  criticism, 
devotes  itself  to  a  summary  account  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
the  Hebrew  idea  of  God  and  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  of  human  conduct. 
It  contains  four  appendices  giving  results  of  the  critical  analyaiB  <^ 
the  Old  Testament  books.  It  denies  that  there  was  a  return  of  the 
Jews  from  exile,  and  that  Hezekiah  was  an  ally  of  Nehemlah  and  a 
friend  of  Jehovah,  and  claims  that  the  books  of  Bzra  and  Nehemlah 
are  not  trustworthy. 

KeSolg's  Bibllsche  Stilistik. 

Stilistik.  Rhetorik,  Poetik  in  Bezugauf  die  tiMLHche  Utteratar  comparativisch 
dargestellt  voo  Ed.  K5nig,  Dr.  Phil,  und  Theol.,  ordenilicber  Professor  ao  der 
Universittt  Bonn.  Leipzig,  Dieterich*sche  Vcrlagsbochbandliuig.  Theodor 
Weicher,  1900.    423,  octaro. 

This  work  deals  yery  fully  with  the  style,  rhetoric,  and  poetry 
of  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  It  is  comprehensive  in  the  conaideratioii 
of  particular  passages  and  clauses,  and  of  explanaticms  of  grammar 
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and  syntax,  of  which  the  author's  theory  of  the  Indiyidualizlng  sin- 
gular, is  a  good  illustratiou.  KOnig,  in  treating  of  style,  refers  all 
figures  conducing  to  clearness  to  the  intellect,  everything  that  con- 
duces to  precision  to  the  will,  and  everything  relating  to  art  and 
beauty  to  our  sense  of  good  taste.  He  believes  that  the  introduction 
of  Phceneclan  and  Aramaic  terms  in  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  they  correspond  to  or  wore  identical 
with  archaic,  harmonious,  and  dignified  Hebrew  terms.  The  book, 
as  might  be  expected  of  a  grammarian's  work,  affords  most  abundant 
opportunity  for  study  of  details. 

O^ood't  Chmt 

The  Christ  of  the  (  >ld  Testament.    The  Genesee  Press,  Rochester,  190s. 

"The  questions  now  agitating  about  the  Old  Testament  are  re- 
duced to  the  simple  point,  whether  we  will  believe  Christ's  teachings 
or  those  opposed  to  his  teachings."  The  author  proceeds  to  set 
down  first  what  Christ  says,  and  then  what  the  critics  say,  showing 
tlie  contrast  between  the  two  sets  of  utterances. 

Gaifticr't  Book  on  the  Pkopiiets. 

•♦Vocations  dk  Prophetes  Par  Lucien."  Gamier  Lausanne,  1902.  pp.  93. 

This  work  deals  with  the  calling  of  Bzekiel,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah, 
and  Amos,  contrasting  on  the  one  hand  the  special  gifts  and  human 
outfit  of  each  of  these  men  with  the  divinely  given  strength  on  tlie 
other  hand.    The  writing  is  inspiring. 

StOckhafdtTt  Isaiah. 

CoMMENTAR  Cber  DEN  Prophetbn  Irsau.  Vod  G.  St5ckhardt,  Professor 
mm  CoDCordiA-Seminar  zu  Sc.  Louis.  8vo.  pp.  168.  St.  I^uis.  Concordia  Pub- 
iishiog  House,  1902. 

"The  old  Lutheran  theologians,  "  we  read,  '*such  as  Luther  in 
his  Scholia  on  Isaiah,  Calov  in  his  Diblia  Illustrata  and  the  Rostock 
theologian  Varenius  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  rightly  under- 
stood and  reproduced  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy.  The  most  thorough 
and  comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  published 
by  the  Reformed  theologian  Vitringa  in  1714.  Vitringa  treated 
carefully  the  noHtia  hi^tfjrUirium,  provided  through  philological 
studies,  and  accorded  its  full  rights  to  the  Messianic  content  of  the 
prophecy.  Nevertheless  his  canones  inter pr eta fionia  were  not  alto- 
gether sound.  He  denied  the  basal  canon  of  Biblical  exposition,  ac- 
cording to  which  every  passage  has  its  unicun  sensus,  and  often  offers 
an  allegorical  explanation  of  a  passage  after  giving  its  grammatical- 
historical  sense.  Rambach  is  dependent  on  Vitringa.  Grotius, 
whom  our  fathers  rightly  reproached  with  Judaizing,  and  who  refers 
the  most  of  the  Messianic  passages  to  the  polftia  )ttdaica,\ed  the  way 
to  the  epoch  of  rationalistic  exposition.  The  rationalistic  expositors, 
such  as  Rosenmfiller,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  Knob:l,  Bwald. 
Umbreit,  betray  in  their  exegesis  also  their  naturalistic,  heathenii^ 
world-view.  They  believe  in  no  prophecy,  no  miracle,  no  Christ; 
they  do  not  in  principle  believe  even  in  the  living  God;  and  so  the 
prophet  Isaiah  ranks  with  them  only  as  a  gifted  patriot  and  a  pious 
<Ireamer,  who  in  order  to  rouse  a  national  feeling  in  his  people  pic- 
tured before  them  a  beautiful  Platonic  state,  and  a  universal  do- 
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minion  for  Israd  nnder  tbe  sceptre  of  a  future  «on  of  Darid.  We 
may  obtain  from  their  handbooks,  no  doubt,  many  excellent  gram- 
matical obsenratons,  but  they  have  not  grasped  the  meaning  ot  the 
discourse  and  this  book  of  prophecy  remained  to  them  a  sealed  book. 
Drechsler  once  more  expounded  the  book  essentially  in  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  Church;  his  comprehensiye  work  was  completed 
from  tlhe  twelfth  chapter  on  by  J.  A.  Hahn  (1846-1887).  Caspari 
wrote  in  the  same  spirit,  but  was  able  to  complete  only  six  chapters. 
Less  important  are  the  expositions  of  the  Romish  theologian  SIchegg 
and  of  the  Orientalist  B.  Meier.  The  most  exact  and  Important  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Franz  Delttisch,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1866  and  the  fourth  thoroughly  rerised 
edition  in  1889.  This  new  edition,  which  Is  really  a  new  book,  is 
even  more  precise  and  succinct  than  the  earlier  one,  but  makes  slg- 
niflcant  concessions  to  modem  criticism.  And  in  general  the  spirit 
of  modem  theology  rules  In  Delitzsch's  expository  wt)rk.  He  held 
firmly,  it  is  true,  that  Gknl  had  granted  revelations  to  the  prophets 
and  to  Isaiah;  but  he  denied  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture.  He 
recognised  a  Messianic  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God;  but  he  broke  off  the  point  of  the  Chrlsto- 
lo^cal  declarations  of  the  prophet  and  did  not  permit  him  to  name 
Christ  directly  the  Mighty  God.  The  portrait  of  the  New  Testament 
Church  which  he  attributed  to  Isaiah  is  deeply  colored  with  Cbiliatro. 
The  latesrt  treatments  of  Isaiah  by  Bredenkamp  and  Orelli  deserve 
all  consideration;  they  are  in  general  more  positive  than  the  Com- 
mentary of  Delitzsch,  but  have  nevertheless  supplanted  In  large  mea- 
sure the  spirit  of  prophecy  by  thait  of  modem  theology." 

If  codf  t  St  John. 

Th«  Gospel  According  to  St.  John.  An  Enquiry  into  Its  Geoetis  and 
Historical  Vslne.  By  Dr.  Hans  Heinricb  Wendt,  Profrssor  of  'Hieoloev  in  th^ 
UniTersity  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Edwird  Lammns.  M.  A..  Edinburgh.  T. 
T.  Gark,  1902.     Octaro  pp.  260. 

This  is  an  excellent  translation  of  the  introductory  part  of  Dr. 
Wendt's  "Teaching  of  Christ"  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  problem  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St  John.  Wendt  believes  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  based  in  part  on  the  writing  of  the  apostle  John,  similar 
in  character  to  the  logia  of  Matthew,  and  therefore  does  not  consider 
the  Gospel  as  a  unity.  He  distinguishes  between  the  historical  sec- 
tion and  the  dlBcourpcc,  and  afllrms  the  credibility  of  the  latter. 
His  work  Is  distlngulHhed  by  great  acumen  but  it  is  a  specimen  of 
the  reasoning  so  common  to-day  by  which  historical  truth  is  sought 
to  be  learned  from  internal  and  from  subjective  reasonings  and 
probabilities. 

Mitfxcy't  The  Rht  of  the  New  Testament 
The  Rise  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Darid  SaWlle  Mux»y,  B.  D- 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.      London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.     1900 
146  pages. 

An  account  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  In- 
terested general  reader.  We  learn  in  tJh  preface  that  crRics  are  so 
perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  historico-genetic  constmctlon  of  the  New 
Testament  that  their  points  of  difference  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant   We  are  to  find  in  this  volume  a  popular  presentation  of 
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the  results  of  the  New  Testament  criticism.  The  author  says  that 
"thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Credner,  Hllgenfeld, 
Reuas,  Westcott.  Weiss,  Hamack,  Zahn,  Juellcher,  and  Holtzman  on 
the  New  Testament  will  scarcely  find  anything  new  In  these  pages." 
'  We  do  not  think  that  all  scholars  of  the  New  Testament  will  agree 

with  the  presentation  of  the  construction  of  the  Canon  as  here  pre- 
sented. We  read  thus,  "The  Bible  became  a  sealed  book  when  It  be- 
came a  sacred  book.  And  it  will  ever  be  thus:  for  no  words  that 
ever  man  spoke  or  wrote  are  sacred,  but  only  the  deslies  of  his  heart 
and  the  deeds  of  his  hands.'*  Inspiration  is  left  out  of  the  question 
as  far  as  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  concerned.  "It 
is  now  time,"  says  the  author,  "to  take  down  the  scaffolding  of  theo- 
logical professionalism  from  the  structure  of  the  Early  Church,  and 
let  the  Interei^ed  public  see  the  results  of  so  much  brickdust  and 
tumbling  mortar."  We  are  told  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  complete 
book  of  equal  and  divine  worth  in  all  its  parts,  but  a  bundle  of  books 
without  religious  interrelation,  and  Joined  together  quite  artificially 
by  the  Church  in  a  hasty  movement  of  anxiety  for  its  existence. 
The  author  attempts  to  show,  that  (1).  out  of  sacred  writings,  (2)  of 
poorly  defined  or  utterly  undefined  limits,  (3)  there  grew,  under 
definite  historical  crises  in  the  Church,  a  Canon  of  Scripture,  (4) 
which  owes  fts  exclusive  authority  to  the  pronunclamento  of  a  tri- 
umphant priesthood. 

Mark  was  legitimized  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  and  Luke  at 
the  companion  of  Paul.  The  Synoptists  are  declared  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  to  be  incoherent,  seamy,  and  compiled.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles and  Luke's  Gospel  owe  their  acceptance  through  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  being  estimated  overmuch  by  the  Gnostics  and 
Marcionites,  and  Acts  is  the  medium  through  which  Paul  is  intro- 
duced into  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles.  The  Pastoral 
Epistles  earned  their  passport  through  distinguifiAied  service  in 
strengthening  the  hierarchy  of  the  developing  Church.  These 
statements  sufllce  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  value  of  Scripture  and  its 
authority  as  held  by  the  author  and  the  general  trend  of  the  book. 
As  usual  with  the  Higher  Critics  we  find  here  conclusions  which  are 
set  down  as  final.  Would  a  chemist  be  so  certain  of  his  deductions, 
as  these  new  oiscoverers  in  theological  wisdom? 

The  boqk  is  of  interest  in  showing  us  in  plain  language  some  of 
the  resnlts  of  the  Higher  Criticsm.  It  is  destructive  rather  than 
constructive. 

W.  A.  Snyder. 
Vcidncr^t  Theologia* 

Th»ologia  or  the  Doctrine  of  God.  Outline  Notes  based  on  Lutbardt 
by  RcT.  Franklin  Weidncr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  in  the  Chicago 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary;  Author  of  "  Studies  in  the  iJook,"  **  Christian 
Ethics,"  "  Bible  Theology,"  "  Theological  Encyclopedia  '*  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto.     Cloth.     8vo.     pp.  143. 

This  compact  little  volume,  which  has  just  come  into  our  hands, 

almost  too  late  for  notice  in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  is  a  perfect 

mine  of  systematized  theological  information,  arranged  in  compact 

order  for  thorough  discussion.    Take  for  instance,  at  random,  the 

section  given  to  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  where  we  find  nearly 

P  I  twenty  pages  dt- voted  first  of  all  to  an  examination  of  the  Scilpture 

^  I  doctrine,  with  full  explanations,  in  topical  manner,  of  the  points  in- 

I  voived  in  this  coctrino.  and  of  the  use  of  Scripture  passages  by  pre- 

l  I  destination.     Then  comes  the  discussion  of  the  church  doctme,  be- 
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ginning  with  the  early  chnroh,  proceeding  through  Bcholastieism  to 
the  age  of  the  Reformation,  where  the  teaching  of  Melanohthon,  of 
Luther,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  are  Bommarized. 
following  which  is  the  presentation  of  our  older  dogmatlclans,  which 
is  very  full;  and  finally  there  is  a  section  devoted  to  attecka  upon 
and  modifications  of  the  church  doctrine  concerning  predestination. 
The  compass  of  the  work  includes  sections  on  the  Natural  Reyela- 
tion  of  God,  Proofs  cf  the  existence  of  Ood,  Proofs  of  a  Super- 
natural Revelation,  Ood  as  the  Absolute  Personality,  Gk>d  as  Holy 
Love,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  a  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Church  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  The  Docitrlne  of 
Predestination,  the  Doctrine  of  Creation,  of  Providence,  of  Miracles, 
of  Angels,  and  the  Doctrine  concerning  Satan.  The  preface  Is  a 
very  clear  statement  indeed  of  the  Intention  and  compass  of  the 
book.  On  the  whole  we  would  say,  that  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  work,  is  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  In  condensed  form, 
from  which  the  discussions  are  drawn,  and  the  clear  and  admirable 
arrangement  of  the  minor  and  major  parts.  The  book  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  for  quick  and  ready  reference  on  the  part  of  clergy- 
men when  they  deserve  to  look  up  the  sound  teaching  on  any  doctrine, 
and  to  contrast  its  development  with  the  erroneous  teachings  which 
^H  has  encountered  on  the  pathways  of  hicrtory. 


SYSTEMATIC. 

Crcmcf't  Vom  Kindcrs^tsben* 

VoM  KiNDERGLAUBBN.  A  Stndy  of  the  Nature  of  Christian  Faith.  By 
Lie.  Ernst  Cremer,  Pastor  in  Rehme  in  Westphalia.  Giitersloh,  C.  Bertelsmann, 
1902.     60  pp.     8vo.    Unbound.     75  Pf. 

An  excellent  paper  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  which  so  far  one 
could  almost  wish  to  quote  entire.  The  author.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  pamphlet,  stands  on  the  right  foundation,  shows  himself  to  be  a 
clear  thinker  and  knows  how  to  give  appropriate  expression  to  his 
thoughts.  He  is  also  theologically  a  son  of  his  father,  the  well- 
known  positive  theologian,  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Cremer  in  OreifswaM.  Prom 
the  title  of  this  little  work  it  would  seem  that  he  is  no  longer  pro- 
fessor In  Marburg.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  since  he  was  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  only  positive  docent  In  the  theological 
faculty  at  that  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  door  to  greater  and 
wider  activity  may  soon  be  opened  to  him  again.  We  quote  first  a 
few  of  the  more  important  sentences  of  the  first  part  of  his  writing. 

"To  the  modem  man  it  Is  altogether  objectionable  to  speak  of 
child-faith.  For  the  mod<^m  man  characterizes  himself  by  his  effort 
to  bring  his  whole  life,  his  thinking  and  his  activity  in  the  highest 
degree  into  the  realm  of  the  conscious"  (p.  8).  "To  show  how 
strange  the  word  of  Jesus  concerning  child-faith  actually  is  to  be- 
lieving Christians  of  to-day.  we  need  only  point  to  the  widely  dis- 
seminated baptist  tendencies"  (p.  10).  "What  the  faith  and  the  hope 
of  the  adult  embraces  and  apprehends,  to  this  the  heart  of  the  child 
also  opens  already,  and  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  child  shows 
itself  to  be  pre-eminently  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  In 
comparison  with  others,  and  In  an  extraordinary  measure  In  cliUd- 
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hood  in  compariflon  with  later  life.  Religious  sasoeptibility  shows 
itself  to  be.  therefore,  independent  of  the  increasing  Intellectual  ma- 
turity, as  it  is  also  independent  of  the  measure  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. The  untalented  person  often  shows  greater  religious  sus- 
ceptibility than  the  talented.  As  therefore  religious  eusceptibility 
in  general  characteristically  distinguishes  itself  from  other  kinds  of 
susceptibility,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  regard  to  some  it  exists  in 
InTerse  ratio,  so  its  peculiar  nature  exhibits  itself  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  found  in  a  special  measure  in  the  child  (p.  19).  Faith  has  to  do 
with  the  personal  rehition  to  Qod,  with  a  relation  of  person  to  per- 
son, and  therefore  one  for  which  a  child  also  is  competent  Faith  in 
God  is  so  intimately  connected  with  our  personal  life,  and  the  trans- 
actions in  which  we  hear  God's  yoice  are  so  simple,  that  a  child 
also  can  hear  !t.  The  child  needs  God,  and  can  also  believe  on  Him 
It  can  belieye  on  Him  because  religion  is  primarily  not  doctrine  but 
life,  or,  better  still,  liying;  because  faith  subsists  not  in  the  onder^ 
standing  but  in  the  heart.  It  is  an  under-estimation  of  the  child's 
personality  to  quesUon  the  possibility  of  the  child  sustaining  a  rela- 
tion to  a  personal  God,  and  to  describe  its  fkith  as  simply  a  faith 
based  on  its  confidence  in  human  authority.  If  in  other  respects  we 
give  the  child  the  elements  of  culture  of  various  kinds  with  the  pre- 
supposition that  the  things  communicated  will  in  themselves  act 
upon  the  child,  and  that  it  does  not  receive  them  simply  because  of 
its  confidence  in  the  authority  of  those  who  teach  it,  then  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  things  are  different  in  the  case  of  religion. 
The  unconscious  nature  of  the  child's  faith  does  not  destroy  the  real- 
ity of  that  faith,  any  more  than  the  unconscious  character  of  its 
life-activities  destroys  the  reality  of  those  activities.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  very  unconscious  nature  of  the  child's  life  which  as 
compared  with  a  conscious  life,  gives  it  the  character  of  greater  inner 
truthfulness"  (p.  29ff).  "Why  then  are  the  children  the  very  ones 
who  are  to  come  to  Christ?  They  are  the  very  ones  who  should  and 
can  believe.  How  is  this  to  be  explained?  We  saw  above  that  they 
also  can  know  God  when  He  attests  Himself  to  them,  and  that  their 
•  faith  also  is  faith.  But  Jesus  says,  that  Just  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Their  faith  is  typical.  We  had  to  concede  to  them  above 
a  special  receptivity  for  the  divine.  In  what  is  this  advantage  rooted? 
First  of  all  it  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  inno- 
cence, even  though  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  innocence  is  only  rela- 
tive. In  such  an  explanation  faith  would  be  regarded  as  the  result 
and  crown  of  moral  conduct,  whereas  the  relation  of  the  two  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  The  moral  consciousness  presupposes  the  relig- 
ious; faith  in  God  is  the  anchorage  and  strength  of  morality.  .  . 
Faith  cannot  be  taken  as  the  fruit  of  the  child's  innocence.  There- 
fore it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fruit  of  any  separate  moral  advantage, 
e.  g.,  the  child's  simplicity.  It  is  true,  simplicity  is  a  characteristic 
of  children.  The  child's  mind  is  yet  single,  directed  to  one  object,  de- 
voted to  one  thlijg,  and  not  yet  complex  and  divided  in  itself.  .  . 
Tills  simplicity  is  a  great  advantage.  That  the  child  possesses  it 
may  remind  us  again  that  the  child  really  possesses  great  advantages 
which  the  adult  lacks.  And  simplicity  is  in  particular  a  religious 
virtue.  For  faith  is  directed  to  and  devoted  to  one  object:  'Simplic- 
ity looks  only  upon  the  one  object  in  which  all  others  subsist;  it 
clings  to  that  one  object  like  the  iron  to  the  magnet'  But  if  sim- 
piicity  is  characteristic  of  faith,  it  is  not  on  this  account  the  root  of 
tMlth.  It  simplicity  accompanies  faith,  it  does  not  follow  that  faith 
ly^^sys  a^oompanies  simplicity.    Faith  does  not  grow  out  of  moral 
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nature.  These  prevalent  views  forget  Uiat  in  faith  man  is  not  pro- 
ductive but  receptive.  .  .  Faith  is  the  declaration  that  man  of 
himself  is  powerless  to  come  to  God;  it  is  a  declaration  of  the  futil- 
ity of  human  endeavors.  Th€  activity  of  faith  is  reccptivitif.  To  faith 
God  is  everything,  man  nothing.  But  from  this  it  is  at  once  eri- 
dent  why  it  is  the  child  that  believes.  The  child  does  not  desire  to 
be  anything.  This  is  the  root  of  ite  receptivity"  (p.  31fr).  "For 
this  reason  the  child's  faith  is  also  typical.  For  a  ohild-like  tUtitude 
U  CBstntjul  to  faith.  As  we  have  seen,  to  faith  God  is  everything, 
man  nothing;  man  is  in  faith  absolutely  receptive.  .  .  Therefore 
the  attitude  of  the  child  which  does  not  desire  to  be  anything  and 
to  whom  God  therefore  can  l>e  all,  is  characteristic  of  faith.  AM 
faith  in  child-faith.  We  must  either  believe  as  a  child  believes  or 
we  do  not  believe  at  all"  (p.  40). 

To  a  child-like  attitude  Christ  responds;  out  of  submission 
grows  trust;  out  of  child-like  dependence  grows  child-like  trust 
Thus  child-faith  is  the  root  of  that  filial  relation  to  God  which  we 
hold  as  believers.  This  filial  relation  is  real  and  actual,  because  it 
grows  and  irheturer  it* grows  out  of  a  child-like  attitude  toward  God, 
which  is  open  for  His  operations  and  receptive  toward  His  grace  in 
Christ.  iltild-futlh  i**  therefore  exactly  ideatical  with  wangtUat' 
faith.  It  is  the  runt  of  a  full  and  inwardly-grounded  fellowship 
with  God  in  Christ.  Child-faith  and  authority-faith  must  therefore 
l>e  expressly  designated  as  antitheses.  They  are  antithetic  like 
grace  and  law,  like  inward  and  outward  authority"  (p.  43f). 

"If  the  child  can  believe,  It  is  self-evident  that  It  dare  not  be 
denied  baptism.  For  baptism,  as  the  conveying  of  forgiveness,  as 
the  reception  into  the  relation  of  divine  sonship.  declares  to  the  child 
from  the  beginning  of  its  life  that  it  dare  believe,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  child  to  believe"  (p.  45). 

So  far  we  can  and  must  agree  fully  with  the  author.  But  now 
comes  an  important  point  to  which  we  referred  at  first,  flCnd  in  which 
we  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  author  now  shows  himself  to  be  also 
a  child  of  the  modern  age.  After  what  we  have  quoted,  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  proof  that  God  can  produce  faith  In  the 
susceptible  heart  of  the  child  in  and  through  baptism.  But  this  ac- 
cording to  p.  46f.  is  not  the  case,  because  "this  would  be  supposing 
a  physico-magical  effect  upon  the  soul  of  the  child,  such  as  would 
conflict  with  the  nature  of  the  child's  personality."  The  matter 
must,  according  to  the  author,  be  rather  regarded  thus:  "Because 
the  child  is  a  personality,  it  not  only  needs  grace  but  is  competent 
to  receive  It.  As  God  hears  the  ravens'  cry  for  food,  so  He  sees  the 
child's  desire  for  grace;  and  as  the  child  is  able  to  desire  this  grace 
from  God,  so  it  is  able  to  receive  it.  And  in  that  aesire  as  well  as 
in  that  ability  to  receive  it,  faith  is  seen,  not  indeed  by  the  modem 
man,  but  by  the  eye  of  God.  In  order  to  understand  this,  we  need 
not  resort  to  the  realm  of  magic,  but  need  only  thoroughly  realise 
that  the  child  is  a  personality  and  that  faith  is  receptivity.  The 
controversy  concerning  child-faith  in  connection  with  baptism  is  at 
bottom  a  controversy  concerning  the  question  whether  a  child 
which  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion  is  able  to  receive 
grace.    But  this  it  can  do,  because  it  is  a  personality." 

But  the  difficult  problem  of  child-faith  and  its  relation  to  bap- 
tism cannot  be  disposed  of  so  easy  and  naturally.  The  child  is  in- 
deed a  personality  and  must  be  one  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to 
believe.  But  the  mere  fact  of  personality  does  not  guarantee  faith: 
for  the  most  deliberate  sinner,  the  sinner  who  at  last  goes  to  eternal 
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destruction,  is  and  remains  a  personality.  Tlie  cliild  possesses,  in- 
deed, special  susceptibility,  including  a  special  susceptibility  for  the 
divine  and  the  heavenly,  because  its  heart  has  not  yet  been  hardened 
by  a  protracted  life  in  sin.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  sinner,  with  a 
corrupt  understanding  and  will,  and  it  does  not  therefore  possess 
faith  by  nature.  Faith,  ever  since  the  fall,  is  not  a  natural  but  a 
supernatural  gift  of  Ood,  a  receptivity  indeed,  but  one  which  has 
been  produced  in  the  heart  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
means  of  grace.  The  natural  receptivity  of  the  child,  in  whom  wil- 
ful resistance  is  wanting,  makes  it  easier  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  pro- 
duce the  supernatural  spiritual  receptivity,  namely  faith,  in  the  heart 
d  the  diild.  But  to  identify  in  .any  way  the  natural  soseeptibility  at 
man,  which  is  found  in  tbo  young  child  in  a  form  as  yet  unspoiled  by 
wilful  sins,  with  the  faith  that  saves  because  it  receives  through 
baptism  the  proffered  grace,  or  to  regard  this  faith  as  simply  grow- 
ing out  of  this  susceptibility  and  grounded  upon  it,— this  is  neither 
Lutheran  nor  Scriptural  and  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  instead  of  untie- 
ing it— F.  W.  Stellhom,  D.  D.,  translated  hy  J,  S. 

Ihmd'f  Dk  Taeglkhc  Vcrgeboag  dcr  Soendcn. 

Die  TaegUche  Vergebung  der  Suenden.  Vortrag,  gehalten  auf  der  X 
Allgem.  L4itbehshen  Kooferenz  zu  Lund  von  O.  Ludwig  Ibmels,  Professor  der 
Theologie  zu  Erlangen.     Leipzig,  Doerffling  &  Franke.     1901. 

This  very  interesting  monograph  of  44  pages  on  the  dally  re- 
mission of  sins,  was  read  before  the  General  Lutheran  Conference  at 
Lund  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Ihmels,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Erlangen. 
The  subject  Itself  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  presents  one  of  the  ques- 
tions of  our  modem  Lutheran  theology,  viz.,  the  relation  between 
regeneration  and  the  need  of  dally  renewal.  Ritschlian  theology 
declares  that. the  Reformation  placed  undue  emphasis  on  dally  for- 
giveness and  was  mistaken  in  deducing  such  a  view  from  the  writ- 
ings of  St  Paul.  The  author  in  this  monograph  carefully  reviews 
the  expressions  of  St  Paul  and  proves  that  the  Reformation  teachers 
were  correct  in  the  source  of  their  doctrine  of  the  need  of  daily  re- 
mission of  sins.  "Wherever  there  is  Christian  life,  there  also  is  a 
break  with  sin.  Objectively  this  break  with  sin  is  grounded  and 
made  possible  in  this,  that  the  divine  offer  of  remission  of  sins  only 
signifies  the  manner  in  which  the  efficient  self  impartatlon  of  God 
for  communion  with  the  sinner  can  complete  itself."  This  is  the 
point  of  orientation,  the  author  declares.  It  is  interesting  to  follow 
the  logical  reasoning  of  the  author  from  this  point  on.  We  cannot 
quote  the  theses  in  which  the  whole  presentation  is  brielly  summed 
up  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  would  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question.  The  author  well  says  that  the  practical 
presentation  of  the  question  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  preacher  be  clear  on  the  matter:  otherwise 
he  may  lead  his  hearers  either  to  hypocrisy  or  despair.  "It  must  be 
felt  in  our  preaching  that  we  cannot  accustom  ourselves  to  the  fact 
oi  sin,  even  though  it  again  and  again  conquers  us.  In  a  word: 
sin  must  be  treated,  without  any  reservation,  as  that  which  should 
not  be." 

He  points  out  a  danger  which  is  constantly  felt  in  circles  of 
ehnrchly  nourished  Christians,  viz.,  the  regarding  of  Christian  life  as 
a  9&ries  of  broken  parts,  which  extend  from  confession  to  confession, 
or  from  Communion  to  Communion,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Absolution  is  a  new  point  of  contact  for  a  severed  communion  with 
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Qod.  .  .  "Where  there  is  faRh.  there  is  an  abiding  Christian  life 
whose  continuity  is  furthered  by  the  objective  sentence  of  jostlflear 
Uon  by  Ood." 

Readers  of  this  monograph  will  find  a  great  deal  of  food  for 
thought  and  a  great  deal  of  help  towards  coming  to  a  clear  under^ 
standing  of  the  relation  between  forgiveness  as  described  In  the 
third  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  statement  of  Luther  in 
the  fifth  petition,  "we  daily  commit  much  sin  and  deserve  chastise- 
ment alone."  W.  A.  SirrDnu 

James'  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience* 

Thb  Varieties  of  Religious  Expkvience.  A  Study  in  Human  Nature, 
being  t>ie  Gifford  L^ectures  on  Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Edinborg  in  1901-2. 
By  William  Jamet  LL.  1>.,  etc.  Corretponding  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  of  the  Royal  IVussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  of  Philoaopby 
at  Harrard  University.  Lx>nsmans»  Green  &  Co.,  91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  London  and  Bombay      1902.     pp  5  H- 

This  volume  by  the  well-known  psychologist  Dr.  James  will  per- 
form several  services  for  the  theologian  and  clergyman.  Pirat  of 
all  It  will  give  him  a  wide  outlook  into  that  part  of  human  nature 
which  is  effected  by  rellgous  experiences,  and  will  furnish  him  with 
much  material  for  investigation  and  classification.  Secondly,  the 
spirit  of  the  book  is  of  such  an  order  that  he  will  be  aided  hy  it  in  a 
sane  claRsillcation  of  i(>ligious  phenomena.  In  the  third  place  the 
hook  is  a  powerful  defense  against  materialism,  and  the  author 
takes  some  pains  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  siiiritual  experlenee  to 
respectful  hearing,  as  over  against  the  sneers  of  materialistic  psy- 
chology, and  the  modern  medical  school  that  is  so  ably  represented 
for  instance  by  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley  in  Bngland,  and  by  Th.  Rlbot  in 
France.  In  fact,  the  whole  book  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
the  origins  and  rudimentary  beginnings  of  our  mental  experience 
form  no  guide  to  their  nature  and  their  value.  It  should,  howerer, 
be  ever  kept  in  mind,  that  this  is  not  a  book  on  religion,  but  on  snoh 
symptoms  and  experiences  of  religion  as  have  been  manifested  In 
extraordinary  human  subjects.  The  author  has  made  a  mistake  In 
laying  down  the  principle  that  one  can  arrive  at  the  best  understand- 
ing of  a  normal  condition  by  a  study  of  a  multitude  of  abnormal 
phases.  This  is  a  mistake  frequently  made,  especially  in  students  of 
natural  religion,  and  though  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  truth 
in  its  emphasis,  yet  after  all  the  main  and  the  central  subject  for  in- 
vestigation in  any  science  Is  a  healthy  and  well-developed  ncNnnal 
subject  Abnormalities  only  throw  powerful  side  lights.  This  ia  a 
book  of  innumerable  side  lights,  with  the  main  cental  light  left 
out  And  here  we  come  to  a  second  error  of  the  author.  It  Is  the 
practical  identification  of  religion  with  the  subjective  States  which 
it  produces.  Our  beet  knowledge  of  religion  comes  not  through  a 
mere  study  of  human  symptoma  What  God  has  to  give  to  men  is 
worthy  of  an  objective  study,  entirely  apart  from  Uie  manner  in 
which  that  gift  effects  man's  nervous  system  and  his  soul.  And 
this  strongest  and  most  positive  objective  side  of  religion  is  the  one 
which  the  author  entirely  omits.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  that  lie 
should  do  so,  as  he  approaches  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
psychologist  and  not  of  a  philosopher  or  theologian.  There  ia  no 
doubt  that  there  is  something  common  in  the  experience  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Buddha,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  St  Francies  and  George  Fox, 
Just  as  there  are  principles  in  common  In  the  constrvotlon  of  a  eta- 
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ble,  &  saloon,  and  a  catliedral.  But  the  "yalue-jodgment"  of  im- 
portance is  not  ae  to  what  these  structures  have  in  common,  but  as 
to  that  wherein  they  differ.  T.  B.  8. 

Fairbairn'f  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Ecligioo* 
Th£  Philosophy  ok  thi£  CufiisTiAN    Krugion.      By   Andrew   Martin 
Fahbaim.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Principal  Fairbairn.  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  is  a  pupil  of 
Domer  and  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  philosophy  and  history  of  re- 
ligion. In  the  year  1880  he  published  his  Studies  in  the  Life  of  ChrUt 
in  whicb  he  stated  his  intention  to  do  a  work  such  as  is  to  be  foond 
in  this  powerful  volume  before  us.  His  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
religion  rightly  centers  about  the  person  of  Christ  His  method  is 
one  which  is  in  direct  contrast  with  much  of  what  passes  for  Science 
in  the  present  day.  Namely  he  measures  his  force  not  by  searching 
into  its  lower  and  rudimentary  origins,  but  by  asking  what  it  has 
accomplished  in  its  highest  stage  of  development  Coming  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  he  asks  not  for  the  natural  influences  and  environ- 
ment from  which  Christ  sprang  as  an  explanation  of  bis  deeds;  bat 
he  asks  what  is  the  extent  of  his  influence  in  history  and  what  are 
the  greatest  and  highest  things  that  have  been  accomplished  by 
Him  in  religion.  His  main  position  is  that  the  development  of  theo- 
logy from  the  gospels  to  the  formulation  of  the  Nicene  theology  is 
not  a  mistake,  and  that  if  the  truth  that  the  Nicene  fathers  tried  to 
express  had  never  been  formulated  by  them,  it  would  now  be  neces- 
sary to  invent  it  or  something  like  it,  in  order  to  have  some  rear 
sonabie  hypothesis  explanatory  of  the  course  things  have  taken. 
Without  the  metaphysical  conception  of  Christ,  the  Christian  religion 
would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  live.  Principal  Fairbaim  ridicules 
the  present  day  attempt  to  make  mere  criticism  a  sufficient  theology 
or  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion. 


HISTORICAL. 

Orr's  Progress  of  Dogma* 

'«  Thb  Progress  op  Dogma,"  Being  the  Elliott  Lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Western  lb«ological  SemiDary,  Allegheoy,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  1897,  ^y  J&mM  Orr, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.  IVofessor  of  apologetics  and  systematic  theology,  United  Free 
Qmrch  Colleg^e,  Glasgow.  New  York,  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  3  and  5  West 
Eighteenth  street     Loodon,  Hodder&Stoughton      Cloth,     pp.365. 

Dr.  Orr's  fundamental  idea  in  this  volume  is  a  very  novel  and 
suggestive  one.  He  claims  that  the  development  of  Christian  the- 
ology or,  as  he  states  it,  the  progress  of  Dogma  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  has  not  been  the  result  of  a  series  of  haphazard 
discussions,  or  the  rise  fortuitously  of  questions  in  various  parts  and 
ages  of  the  church,  but  that  the  whole  development  of  theology  in 
the  centuries  suhfsequent  to  the  Christian  era  has  taken  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  definite  law.  Thhs  law  is  no  other  than  the  organic 
law  of  development  on  which  the  whole  science  rests.  He  points 
out  that  the  first  period,  viz.,  the  second  century  in  the  history  of 
the  cburcfa  is  the  preliminary  doctrinal  period.  It  is  the  age  of  pro- 
legomena.    It  is  the  time  when  the  general  truths  of  religion  had  to 
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be  established  In  conflict  with  heathenism  and  gnostictMn*  It  la  the 
age  of  apologetics, — of  the  vindication  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
all  religions.  The  church,  first  of  all,  was  compelled  to  vindicate 
its  right  to  exist  and  to  defend  its  essential  conceptions.  This  is  the 
preliminary  task  of  all  theology,  and  God  has  so  ordered  the  courae  of 
Christian  history  that  it  was  this  preliminary  work  which  engaged 
the  first  theologians  of  the  second  century. 

In  theology  proper  the  first  doctrine  treated  is  the  locus  of  God 
and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Now  it  so  liappena  that 
the  next  period  of  the  Christian  church,  namely,  the  third  and  fourtii 
centuries,  were  devoted  particularly  to  a  vindication  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  It  was  in  these  centuries  that  the  Monarchian, 
Arian.  and  Macedonian  controversies  arose.  As  ovar  against  the 
wide  spread  Unitarian,  Palripassian,  and  Sabellian  perversiCMis  it 
was  necessary  to  vindicate  the  general  doctrine  of  the  personal 
Trinity.  As  over  against  the  denials  of  Arian  Ism,  it  was  neceaaary 
to  uphold  the  true  and  essential  divinity  of  the  Son.  As  over  against 
Macedonianism,  it  was  necessary  to  assert  the  true  deity  and  per- 
sonalHy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "These  classical  controversies  follow, 
it  will  be  observed,  the  logical  order  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and 
represented  positions  won,  frontier  forces  captured,  lines  laid  down, 
from  which  the  Christian  Church  has  never  since  hetok,  probably 
never  will  be,  dislodged. 

In  the  science  of  theology  the  doctrine  of  God  is  followed  by  tbe 
doctrine  of  man.  So  in  the  development  of  history,  the  controTer- 
sies  relative  to  God  were  followed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  those  pertainng  to  anthropology.  The  Auguatinian  and 
Pelagian  controversies  shifted  discussion  from  the  Trinity  to  the 
real  and  practical  questions  of  sin  and  grace.  Here  the  great  Au- 
gustine led  in  the  battle. 

Following  anthropology  in  theological  science,  we  come  to 
Christology.  And,  strange  to  say,  after  Augustine's  death,  the 
church  entered  on  that  long  and  distracted  series  of  Christologlcat 
controversies,  the  Neetorian,  the  Eutychian,  the  Monophysite,  the 
Monothelite,  which  were  maintained  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries. 

From  Christology  theology  turns  to  Soteriology,  and,  sure  enough, 
with  Anselm,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  church  entered  into  an  inTesti- 
gation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  Over  against 
Anselm,  was  Abelard,  who  represented  the  principle  of  the  moral 
as  against  satisfaction  theories  of  the  Atonement  In  the  Reforma- 
tion, Christ's  death  was  grasped  in  Its  full  significance  in  relation  to 
divine  law,  as  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  Justificaticm. 

The  church  now  turned  through  the  Reformation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  point  in  theology,  vis.,  the  application  of  Re- 
demption which  includes  the  doctrines  of  justification,  regeneration, 
sanctiflcation  and  the  new  life.  The  reformers  took  over  the  re- 
sults of  previous  developments  in  doctrine  as  fixed,  and  concentrat- 
ed all  their  own  energy  of  the  Relation  of  God  to  the  individual  sin- 
ner. This  was  the  great  living  issue  in  the  Reformation,  and  its 
special  contribution  to  the  history  of  doctrine. 

The  author  believes  that  the  remaining  branch  of  the  theological 
system,  viz..  Eschatology  has  been  reserved  for  the  modem  mind, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  revision  of  the  theological  system  as  a 
whole. 

The  lectures  here  given  are  an  excellent  historical  derelopment 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  author,  and  everywhere  they  are  in- 
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tended  to  be  an  antidote  and  answer  to  the  work  of  the  school  of 
Hamack.    The  value  of  such  work  is  evident 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  clear  discussion  of  the  course  of 
Lutheran  theology,  alongt^ide  of  the  Calvinistic  stream.  The  author 
does  not  go  into  particulars,  but  he  has  a  very  intelligent  grasp  of 
the  situation  as  a  whole.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  greater  with 
him.  his  admiration  of  Calvin,  whose  genius,  in  his  estimation  gave 
the  Reformed  System  a  strength  never  attained  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  or  his  antipathy  to  the  "sacramentarian  principle  which, 
wherever  it  enters,  is  bound  to  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  on 
doctrine."  'Its  first  hold  is  in  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration 
and  its  second  in  tiiat  of  abf;olution.'  The  modem  difficulties  and  re- 
volts whh:h  are  organized  almost  with  exception  under  the  restric- 
tive influence  of  the  system  "built  up  by  the  genius  of  Calvin"  are  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  Lutheran  System  is  a 
weaker  and  less  desirable  one  than  of  its  rival. 

The  author  seems  to  be  strangely  off  the  track  when  he  declares 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  has  always  abounded  in  rationalism. 
While  rationklism  has  indeed  affected  the  Lutheran  Church  in  all 
periods  yet  the  Lutheran  Church  doctrines  because  of  their  "sacra- 
mentarianism"  are  particularly  unproductive  of  rationalism ;  and  in 
every  historical  age  Finoe  the  reformation,  whether  the  rationalism 
was  Dutch.  French.  English  or  German  its  deepest  roots  could  be 
traced  to  Roman  and  Calvinistic  rather  than  to  Lutheran  reaction. 

T.  B.  S. 

Cape'f  English  Chofcii* 

Ths  English  Church  in  the  Fourteknth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 
By  W.  W.  Capes,  New  York.     Macmillan  Company. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  English  Church  life  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  The  activities  of  the  mediaeval  bi^op  and  of  the 
cathedral  chapters,  the  parish  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  social  life  are  depicted  with  a 
graphic  pen.    The  author  does  not  do  Justice  to  Wyclif. 

Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Thomas  Wolsbv,  Legate  and  Reform  pr.  By  E.  L.  Taulon.  John 
Ltoe.     New  York. 

A  very  clear  picture  of  the  complicated  life  of  the  great  Cardi- 
nal, written  by  one  who  is  his  defender.  The  author  has  used  some 
original  naaterial,  including  a  newly  discovered  letter  in  the  Vene- 
tian State  Papers  which  seems  to  prove  that  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
scruples  about  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  at  least  ten  years  be- 
fore his  attachment  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The  biographer  portrays  the 
work  of  Wolsey  as  a  servant  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  line  of  his 
personal  character,  in  a  remarkably  fascinating  manner. 

Eberhardt^s  Katholidsmus. 

Der  Katholicismus  und  das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert  im  Light* 
DER  KiRCHLICHEN  Entwickflung.     By  Profc.HSor  Eberbardt. 

This  book  by  Professor  Eberbardt  has  been  written  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  large  defections  from  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Austria  to  the  Protestant  Church.    It  is  being  discussed  throughout 
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Germany.  Prof.  Eberhardt  seeks  to  prove  that  Protestantism  btts 
no  claim  to  stand  as  the  origin  of  What  Is  good  in  modem  civilization. 
He  would  tftrlp  the  Catholic  church  of  all  its  relations  with  the  state, 
society,  science,  and  in  general  the  earthly  affairs  over  which  it  was 
forced  to  rule  through  the  historic  condition  of  the  middle  ages.  If 
the  church  were  to  |iet  rid  of  these  mediaeval  and  earthly  additions 
and  return  to  the  condition  of  a  purely  Spiritual  Church  living  solely 
through  the  power  of  its  truth,  its  doctrines  would  become  the  great 
living  realities  in  the  modern  world.  The  book  is  published  with 
the  official  approval  of  Bishop  Keppler. 

Kidd's  Western  Civilization* 
Principles  of  Western  Civilization.      By  BeDJamin   Kidd,  aathor  o^ 
** Social  Evolution.*'     London.     Macmillan  G).     1903.     pp.518. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  was  unknown  nine  years  ago,  at 
once  stepped  into  sudden  fame  by  the  appearance  of  his  "Social  Evo- 
lution." Now,  after  a  silence  of  eight  years,  he  comes  to  us  again 
with  a  vast  attempt  to  furnish  a  philosophy  that  shall  underlie  the 
whole  constitution  and  course  of  history.  Mr.  Kidd  believes  that 
all  history  has  to  be  read  anew.  His  key  to  it  is  that  the  law  of 
natural  selection — that  is  of  evolution — works  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conserve  the  interest  of  the  majority  in  the  long  future.  It  is  not 
working  for  the  good  of  the  individual  or  for  the  t>resent.  but  for 
the  great  multitude  in  the  future.  His  intrepretation  of  evolution, 
then,  and  of  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  the  competing  forces  in  the 
present,  is  logical  on  a  grand  and  mighty  social  scale.  Mr.  Kidd 
deals  with  the  Christian  religion  as  an  essential  centre  in  .the  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  great  drama.  He  sees  that  progress  does 
not  depend  upon  physical  force,  but  on  powers  that  are  religious  and 
ethical.  Speaking  of  the  reformation,  he  says,  "Centuries  are  yet 
to  pass  before  the  real  significance  of  the  profoundly  significant 
transition  which  has  been  accomplished  is  destined  to  fully  permeate 
the  religious  consciousness  of  our  civilization."  We  cannot,  of 
course,  accept  Mr.  Kidd's  vast  speculations,  but  he  certainly  does 
one  thing  that  is  good,  namely,  shows  that  the  elaborate  synthesia 
and  philosophy  of  such  modern  evolutionists  as  Darwin  and  Spencer 
is  really  shallow  and  weak  in  its  attempt  to  resolve  the  secrets  of 
the  universe. 


PRACTICAL. 

Professor  Peabody^s  New  Book* 

Tasus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question.  An  examination  of  the  teacb- 
inc:  of  J#».sus  in  its  relation  to  some  of  the  problems  of  modern  social  life.  By 
Francis  Greenwood  PealxKly,  Pluramer  Professor  of  Chri«'tian  Morals  in  Harvard 
University.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.     1901.     pp.  373. 

We  have  here  an  unusually  sane,  suggestive  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  great  social  questions  of  modern  life  as  they  are  mani- 
fested in  the  industrial  order,  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  in  the  matter 
of  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  the  family  relation,  In  various  evils  of 
society,  from  the  view  point  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  We  do  not 
accept  the  author's  philosophy  and  his  doctrine  of  origins.  We  feel 
with  respect  to  the  evolution  theories  which  he  so  sertouBly  places 
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at  the  base  of  his  investigations  exactly  like  the  observant  Ameri- 
can  economist  whom  he  quotes  as  saying,  "When  I  hear  anyone 
bring  forward  a  solution  of  the  social  question,  I  move  to  adjourn." 
Really  these  theories,  as  well  as  the  utterances  of  the  extremes  of 
Bocialism  which  are  quoted  so  frequently  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
^v'ork  are  not  nearly  as  useful  and  tributary  to  a  sound  study  of  the 
subject  as  the  author  Imagines.  Perhaps  also  we  should  not  agree 
^irith  the  author  on  his  fundamental  view  of  the  teaching,  personality 
flLiid  regenerative  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  question  is  not 
neceesarliy  raised  by  this  work.  We  do  mosc  thoroughly  agree  with 
many  of  the  penetrative  insights  which  this  writer  has  discovered 
Into  the  true  relation  between  the  spiritual  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  social  order  of  society.  He  also  has  the  great  merit  of  being 
carefully  observant,  cautious  and  many  sided  in  taking  hold  of  prob- 
lems. 

Speaking  of  the  modern  reformer  he  says,  "There  is  a  splendid 
earnestness  in  this  eager  devotion.  It  proceeds,  for  the  most  part, 
not  from  intellectual  conceit,  but  from  moral  enthusiasm.  Some- 
thing, it  seems  to  these  philanthropists,  must  be  done  and  done  at 
once,  to  make  a  better  world,  and  they  gallantly  apply  themselves  to 
the  cleansing  of  that  little  comer  of  the  great  social  order  upon 
which  the  windows  of  their  minds  happen  to  look.  Their 
social  outlook  creates  their  social  creed.  The  special  reform 
with  which  they  concern  themselves  seems  to  them  compre- 
hensive and  sufficient.  If  the  world  would  but  accept  their  remedy 
— single  tax.  prohibition,  nationalization  of  industries,  Malthusian- 
Isra,  old  age  pensions,  non-resistance,  communal  ownership,  or  some 
other  of  the  panaceas  so  earnestly  commended — the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  modern  society  would  be  established  in  permanent  health." 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  we  modern  Americans  believe  in 
the  principle  of  organization  and  in  the  results  which  it  will  accom- 
plish ,  he  says.  "The  social  movements  of  the  time  have  become  or- 
ganized on  such  a  scale  that  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  attention 
are  necessarily  devoted  to  the  administration  of  their  machinery. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  purposeless  or  more  ludicrous  than  an 
elaborate  mechanism  which  has  not  power  enough  to  do  Its  work. 
Social  power  uncontrolled  by  well-ordered  mechanism  is,  it  is  true, 
often  ineffective,  wasted,  or  dangerous,  like  steam  escaping  from 
iH-ad justed  valves;  but  social  mechanism  unprovided  with  moral 
power  is  simply  dead  routine  or  downright  self-deception,  like  a 
machine  which  men  spend  their  lives  in  devising,  and  which,  after 
all.  will  not  move.  Here  is  the  practical  peril  which  every  admin- 
istrator of  social  reform  has  to  meet.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  involved 
in  the  machinery  which  one  has  perhaps  himself  created,  so  easy 
indeed  to  become  a  part  of  that  machinery  and  to  trust  to  its  auto- 
matic effectiveness,  that  it  sometimes  requires  a  positive  spiritual 
effort  to  remind  one's  self  that  the  only  Justification  of  a  social  ma- 
chine is  its  transmission  of  social  energy.  A  charity  administrator 
accomplishes  his  round  of  inquiry  and  relief,  an  organizer  of  work- 
Ingmen  gathers  the  whole  membership  of  a  trade  Into  his  union,  a 
temperance  reformer  procures  the  legislation  which  his  cause  seems 
to  require.— yet  when  the  test  of  this  mechanical  activity  arrives, 
how  disheartening  its  results  often  seem  to  be." 

In  all  these  points,  the  outlook  of  the  author  Is  very  instructive, 
and  on  the  whole,  there  are  probably  few  books  in  social  economy 
whose  perusal  will  be  of  more  practical  value  to  clergymen. 

T.  B.  S. 
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GexheMofft  Pastoral  Thcoloey* 
The  Lutheran  Pastor.  By  G.  H,  Gerherfing,  D.  Z>.,  Profesaor  of 
practical  theology  in  the  Theological  J^emioary  of  the  Evangelical  Lnthermn 
Church.  Chicago,  III.,  author  of  "  The  Way  of  Salvation  in  the  Latberao 
Church,"  ♦•  New  Testament  Conversions,"  etc.  Published  for  the  author.  Phi  a- 
delphia.  Pa..  Lutheran  Publication  Society. 

In  preparing  this  comprehensive  and  complete  treatise  of  pas- 
toral theology  for  the  English  Lutheran  Minister,  the  author  has 
drawn  from  Dr.  Horn's  "The  Evangelical  Pastor,"  Dr.  Walther's 
"Pasltorale,"  Dr.  Jacobs'  "The  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Ministry." 
nr.  T.  H.  Harnack's  "Praktische  Theologle."  Loehe's  "Neue  Aphoris- 
men."  and  "Ev.  Geistlische."  Haas  "On  Ordination,"  J.  Paludin- 
Mueller's  "Der  Ev.  Pfarrer  Und  sein  Amt" 

Beginning  with  the  breach  between  God  and  nmn  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  Dr.  Gerberding  traces  the  old  ministry  of  reconciliation 
through  the  prophetic  and  priestly  offices  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
through  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Apostles  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament. He  surveys  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  offices  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  call  of  the  LfUth- 
eran  pastor  in  our  own  day.  Prom  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
the  quotations  of  our  Luiberan  Dogmaticians  on  the  call  assembled 
by  Dr.  Jacobs,  he  proceeds  to  note  the  true  marks  of  an  inner  call. 
As  general  qualifications  he  mentions  a  sound  body,  a  rigorous  and 
well  trained  mind,  the  possession  of  common  sense,  moral  courage. 
earnest  activity,  and  a  tender  heart.  But  in  addition  to  these  there 
must  be  a  deep  and  living  piety,  an  inner  compulsion,  a  conriction 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  In  dealing  with  the  external  call,  he 
first  of  all  disposes  of  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  succession  and  of 
the  theory  on  the  opposite  extreme  evolved  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
priesthood  of  believers.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  Haas  that  the  trans- 
ference theory  in  its  lack  of  connection  with  the  means  of  grace  be- 
comes essentially  Reformed,  and  ought  consistently  allow  only  sac- 
rificial service.  In  it  the  main  accent  is  placed  on  the  vocation,  of 
which  the  ordination  is  the  attestation.  The  harmony  of  this  theory 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  only  apparent.  This  argument 
a^inst  the  transference  theory  is  somewhat  extended.  The  author 
takes  the  position,  based  on  the  principles  of  the  General  Council, 
that  the  call  does  not  come  from  the  ministry  alone,  nor  from  the 
laiety  alone,  and  that  it  must  be  to  a  certain  work  in  a  certain  place, 
and  be  imllmited  in  time. 

In  the  chapter  on  Ordination  the  author  rejects  both  the  hier- 
archical and  the  transference  theories  of  ordination.  The  scriptural 
basis  of  ordination  cannot  be  derived  from  any  institution  or  act  of 
Christ.  Ordination  Is  an  ancient  and  apostolic  rite.  It  is  a  public 
declaration  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  call.  But  it  is  also  an  imparta- 
tlon  of  gifts  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  through  the  Word.  The 
call  is  a  call  for  life,  and  is  not  to  be  severed  by  any  influence  which 
the  minister  himself  brings  to  bear. 

In  discussing  the  character  of  the  Lutheran  pastor,  the  author 
maintains  that  he  should  be  manly,  truthful,  honest,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  his  calling,  humble,  dignified  and  cheerful,  a  christian 
erentlenian,  temperate,  chaste  in  selecting  amusements,  doing  cmly 
that  which  Is  expedient,  cautious  in  dress,  on  his  vacations,  and  in 
politics.  In  his  study  his  library  is  described  with  Its  practical  ar- 
rangements, and  advice  Is  given  as  to  methods  of  study.  The  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  pastor,  his  peculiar  perils  and  temptations,  the  loTe 
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of  ease,  the  love  of  self,  the  growth  of  a  professional  hardness,  his 
difficult  responsibilities,  the  necessity  for  fixed  devotions,  the  dutj 
of  intercession  for  others,  are  dwelt  upon. 

The  chapter  on  the  pastor  in  his  parish,  in  which  he  takes  orer- 
sight  over  his  congregation,  is  weak  in  not  having  any  clear  and 
fundamental  distinctions  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build.  But  the  practical  sugges- 
tions here  given  are  excellent.  The  pastor  is  to  stimulate  and  im- 
prove intellectual  and  social  life.  His  chief  concern  is  to  be  for  the 
spiritual  estate  of  his  members,  and  to  cultivate  a  cheerful  and  mis- 
sionary spirit,  and  religion  in  the  home.  He  is  not  to  be  rash  in 
rooting  out  evils.  He  is  to  deal  earnestly  and  carefully  with  the 
matter  of  cue.stionable  amusements  and  of  secret  societies,  to 
which  the  author  takes  bold  and  most  positive  objection  In  a  very 
apt  way.  The  author  advocates  the  Luther  League  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  missionary  societies.  In  a  following  chapter  there  is  a 
discussion  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  receiving  members  from  other 
denominations,  and  the  proper  methods  of  exercising  church  disci- 
pline. Some  fundamental  principles  to  regulate  the  pastor  in  his 
preaching  in  the  pulpit  are  given  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  pulpit. 
Here  the  author  brings  out  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the  sermon  (and 
agrees  that  it  is  not  the  Lutheran  method  to  read  sermons).  On  the 
subject  of  liturgies,  the  author  gives  sensible  advice.  He  empha- 
sizes the  great  importance  of  baptism  in  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
gives  mu  !h  good  gdvict'  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  on  cate- 
chlsation  and  confirmation.  He  cannot,  however,  bring  himself  to 
see  that  the  questions  in  the  baptismal  formula  are  to  be  addressed 
to  the  child. 

A  chapter  devoted  to  the  confessional  service  preparatory  to  the 
Holy  Communion  should  be  profitable  to  the  pastor.  In  the  matter 
of  administering  the  communion  our  author  advises  the  use  of  the 
wafer  (but  tells  what  sort  of  bread  to  use  if  the  wafer  is  seriously 
objected  to).  He  takes  firm  stand  against  the  use  of  grape  juice, 
and  of  the  communion  individual  cup.  He  claims  that  these  who 
cannot  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities  come  to  the  Lord's  house 
should  have  the  elements  carried  to  them  by  the  pastor.  While  this 
is  true  the  practice  of  private  communion  may  be  overdone.  Peo- 
ple who  have  reasons  for  not  desiring  to  attend  public  communion, 
or  who  wish  to  go  away  from  home  on  the  day  when  the  communion 
is  held,  or  who  are  detained  by  business  or  other  considerations,  are 
very  apt  to  take  advantage  of  this  "infirmity  clause"  and  demand 
that  the  communion  be  brought  to  them.  In  our  Judgment  it  is  wiaer 
to  leave  a  person  miss  a  single  communion  season  rather  than  overdo 
the  matter  of  private  communion. 

There  is  much  useful  advice  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  particularly  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  secret  so- 
cieties and  as  to  the  burial  of  suicides  and  of  members  who  are  not 
Christians.  The  author  argrues  for  the  benefits  of  a  private  "Seel- 
sorge."  He  gives  directions  as  to  pastoral  visitation,  as  to  the  visi- 
tation of  those  who  are  in  temptation,  in  doubt  or  danger  from  false 
teachers  and  special  heresies,  to  persons  in  trouble,  those  diseased 
in  mind,  persons  who  are  in  quarrels,  prisoners,  and  the  sick.  As  a 
final  matter  the  relation  of  the  pastor  to  the  Synod  and  Conference 
to  which  his  congregation  belongs  is  discussed. 

We  hope  that  this  work  will  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  Lutheran 
pastoral  work  of  a  serious  kind,  and  will  lead  to  more  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  topics  connected  with  it  by  Conferences  and  Synods. 

T.  B.  S. 
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K<iegek^t  Go^el  Scfmooi* 

GosPKL  Sermons,  Vol.  Ill,  of  Couniry  Sermons.  Bv  Re?.  F.  Kuegele. 
Augusta  Publishing  Company,  CHroora,  Va      1S99      pp.  376. 

The  author  of  this  volume  of  sermons  Is  well  known  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  through  his  former  writings  (Book  of  Devotion, 
Your  Confirmation  Vow,  and  Vols.  I  and  II  of  Country  Sermons). 
The  volume  before  us  Is  a  decided  contribution  to  the  pericope  lit- 
erature of  our  English  Lutheran  Church.  It  covers  the  festival  por- 
tion of  the  gospel  pericopes.  The  style  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
but  the  contents  are  above  reproach.  We  do  not  think  the  writer  of 
the  preface  (not  the  author)  in  good  taste  when  he  refers  to  tbe 
"flourishing  rhetorical  efforts  of  renowned  D.  D.'s  in  the  metropo- 
lies.**  We  agree  with  him  in  the  statement  that  these  sermons  are 
"truly  Lutheran." 

We  have  some  really  excellent  themes  and  outlines  in  this  vol- 
ume. .  .  Ill  Advent,  That  Christ  is  indeed  the  promised  Meniah. 
This  He  proves  in  our  gospel  (1)  By  His  miracles,  (2)  By  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament.  IV  Advent  John  the  Baptist  as  a 
faithful  and  a  fearless  confessor.  I^t  us  consider:  (1)  The  occa> 
sion  of  his  confession:  (2)  His  confession  of  himself:  (3)  His  de- 
fense. New  Year,  Beginning  the  year  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  his 
name  we  end  the  old  and  begin  the  new  year,  if  we  (1)  Believe  that 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sine  of  the  past:  and  (2)  That  He  will 
be  our  helper  and  Saviour  for  the  future.  Sunday  after  New  Year, 
The  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom  as  shown  by  His  fleeing  to  Egypt  and 
the  murder  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem.  We  learn  here:  (1)  That 
Christ's  Kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  the  cross:  and  (2)  That  in  it  is 
manifested  the  hidden  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  H  Bpiphany» 
"Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it,"  as  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
those  who  enter  and  those  who  live  in  wedlock.  (1)  So  enter  the 
estate  of  matrimony  that  you  can  cheerfully  invite  Jesus  to  your 
wedding.  (2)  So  live  in  wedlock  that  Jesus  can  sit  at  your  fireside. 
I  Sunday  in  Lent,  The  tempting  of  Christ  by  Satan.  He  suffered  the 
lemptlngs  of  Satan:  (1)  For  our  redemption:  (1)  For  our  instruc- 
tion. Good  Friday,  "Behold  the  man."  (1)  Behold  the  Man  of  suf- 
fering: (2)  Behold  the  man  that  caused  Him  suffering.  ESaster, 
He  is  risen.  (1)  What  His  resurrection  proves:  (2)  How  we  should 
appropriate  it  unto  ourselves. 

From  the  above  themes,  taken  at  random,  is  seen  a  general 
glimpse  of  the  manner  of  presentation  and  the  style  of  expression. 
It  is  true  the  sermons  are  modelled  more  after  German  thought  and 
mode  of  expression  than  according  to  American  types,  but  when  we 
rcfiect  on  the  fact  that  so  many  unsound  and  flighty  volumes  of  ser- 
mons are  on  the  market  to-day,  we  eannot  help  wishing  that  this 
volume  were  in  the  hands  of  our  laymen  fnstead  of  the  former. 
Pastors  need  not  scruple  in  recommending,  nor  in  possessing  it  It 
has  very  suggestive  thoughts  on  the  pericopes  and  the  sermons  pos- 
sess the  virtue  of  being  logical  and  clear  expositions  of  the  Word  of 
God~a  much  desired  virtue  at  the  present  day.  It  contains  forty 
sermons.  W.  A.  Shtdbb. 


OtstUnes  of  Sermons  on  Old  Testament  Texts* 

[CONTINUFr.] 

BY  BEV.  F.  P.  MATSEB. 


THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 
A.    Text:    Qen.  16:  1-18.  ^ 

Tho  so0i>el  of  to-day  brings  before  ut  a  very  Btriking  example  of  faith, 
liatt.  8:  5ff.  Our  Lord  himflelf  marvelled  at  it.  It  brought  iU  bleasingi. 
Thus  also  we  liave  a  remarka!ble  example  of  faith  in  the  text.  Faith  not  a 
New  Te«tameDt  requirement;  It  ia  aa  old  as  lin  is  in  the  irorld.— Abram, 
the  father  of  believers.  And  his  faith,  too,  was  not  without  its  good  results. 
"The  Lord  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousDeae." 

Thb  Faith  Which  Ib  Countsd  fob  BiGHTBOusNxaB. 
I.     m  eonttUuetU  dementi — 10^  ii  i$. 

1.  Not  erery  kind  d  faith  ia  coimted  for  rlghteouaness. 

a.  There  is  faith  in  the  existence  of  God  wliich  is  eommoo  to  the 
Christian  and  the  heretic,  to  the  Jew  and  the  Mohammedan;  but 
this  is  not  the  faith  spoken  <^  here. 

b.  There  is  what  is  called  a  historical  faith  which  ia  the  simple  as- 
sent to  the  truths  of  revelation  as  simple  historical  facU  with- 
out any  direct  bearing  on  or  s^plicatkm  to  our  salvation.  It  is 
simply  an  act  of  the  understanding.  It  accept*  menitally  what 
God  has  said  as  true,  like  any  other  historical  fact.  The  Phari- 
sees had  such  faith;  but  such  general  faith  is  not  counted  for 
righteouanesB. 

c.  There  is  what  may  be  called  a  preaumptuoua  faith  which  would 
accept  and  hope  in  God's  prcmiise  of  mercy  without  a  penitent 
dtepoeition  of  the  heart.  Matt.  3:  7ff.  An  orthodox  faith  which 
knows  God's  truths  correctly,  but  does  not  yield  the  heart  to 
them  is  not  saving  faith. 

d.  Nor  does  the  faith,  which  experiences  deliverance  from  physical 
evils  Justify.— Luke  17:  12-19. 

2.  The  text  shows  in  a  very  plain  and  practical  manner  what  true  faith  is. 

Xbnm  had  no  qut«tion  at  all,  that  there  la  a  God  (credere  Deum). 
He  furthermore  believed  his  word,  and  especially  his  promises  (credere 
Dflo):  and  he  ''believed  In  the  Lord"  (credere  in  Deum),  trusted  in 
him  with  his  whole  heart. 
The  same  is  also  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  gospel  of  to-day — ^the 
leper— the  centurion.    Hence  we  learn: 

a.  That  faith  iropliee  a  knowledge  of  certain  divine  trutha.  We 
must  know  what  to  believe.— John  9:  86-88;  Acts  17:  23,  24. 
Abram  could  not  believe  until  he  was  told  what  to  believe.  QoA 
ham  given  us  a  book  full  of  revealed  truths.  Hence  also  it  waa 
the  first  thing  which  the  Lord  Jesus  ChHat  did.  that  "he 
taught." 

b.  Faith  further  requires  our  full  assent  to  the  revealed  word,  es- 
pecially to  its  promises.  The  Lord  promised  to  t>e  Abram's 
shield  and  exceeding  great  reward. — Cf.  chapt.  14:  23.  He  prom- 
ised him  an  heir.  Jesus  promised  to  cleanee  the  leper  and  to 
heal  the  centurion'*  servant:  "I  will,"  etc.  The  goepel  promises 
forgiveness,  life  and  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Faith  accepts  these  promises  aa  veritsible  truths  and  has  no 
doubts  about  them,  even  thoui^  reason  cannot  understand 
them.    It  takes  Ckid  absolut^y  at  his  word,  even  though  the  ful- 
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flllment  of  him  ppomlse  Alumld  require  a  miracle,  as  was  the 
ease  with  Al»ram,  the  l^>er  and  tha  oenturion.  "Speak  the 
word  only." 

It  has  a  eolid  foondatloo.  It  !•  DOt  Mind  ereduHty-^eupeinti- 
tlon;  for  It  knows,  Qod  has  spoken  who  cannot  lie  and  ho  has 
sealed  the  truth  of  his  word  by  signs  (v.  17;  John  14:  11;  20: 
SO,  81)  and  by  a  thousand  facts  In  history.  V.  7. 
c.  Faith  puts  the  heart's  full  trust  and  oonfldenoe  in  the  Lord's  de- 
clarati<ms  and  promises.  Abram  "belienred  in  the  Lord."  So  did 
the  leper  and  the  centurion. 

The  chief  ctbject  of  justifying  faith  is  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
atonement,  as  set  forth  in  the  second  article  of  the  creed. 
Apol.  n,  48.  Betiering.  trusting  Implicitly  with  the  heart  in 
Jesus  Chrfst.  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  his  work  and  hia  promises 
is  Justifying  faith  the  essence  of  which  we  hare  in  the  text. 
Rom.  10:  0. 

IL    11$  ^Mif  or  remira 

1.  The  text  says:    "He  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."    Paul  glTea 

a  brief  commentary  on  these  words  in  Rom.  4:  Iff. 

a.  "For  righteousness,"  that  is.  the  Lord  looked  on  him  as  right- 
eous, which  he  was  not  in  himself.  In  himself  he  waa  unright- 
eous, a  sinner  like  all  other  men,  Cf.  chapt.  12:  12,  18.  We  haTe 
no  righteouaness  of  our  own  before  God,  Rom.  8:  10.  The  cen- 
turion acknowledges  his  unworthiness.  Let  no  one  dream  of 
any  righteousncas  of  his  own  in  the  sli^t  cf  God.  Sin  follows 
us  everywhere.  It  is  within  us.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  akme 
is  our  righteousnsas. 

b.  "It,"  his  faith,  not  his  works,  though  he  did  works.  The  cen- 
turion builded  a  synagogue  for  the  Jews,  but  this  was  not  the 
meritorkMMi  cause  of  the  healing  of  his  serrant.  The  unlTersal 
teetimongr  of  Scripture  is,  that  our  works  do  not  justify,  for  they 
are  at  best  imperfect,  most  of  them  are  even  sinful. 

c.  But  is  faith  itself  not  a  meritorious  woik?  The  text  does  not 
say  sa  It  says  simply,  that  it  was  "counted,"  imputed  to  him 
for  righteousness,  not  because  there  wm  any  merit  in  it  (tor 
God  himself  had  wrought  it),  but  because  God  of  his  owm  free 
will  and  mercy  willed  it  for  Christ's  sake.  Bph.  2:  8,  0;  1:  6. 
Apol.  II.  66. 

We  haTe  hera,  then,  the  germ  of  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  for  Christ's  sake.  Abram's  faith  is  essentially  the  same  with  that 
specific  faith  in  Christ,  by  which  the  sinner  is  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 
How  clearly  and  easily  we  may  learn  from  it  what  this  faith  to!  May  we 
learn  the  lesson  and  take  it  to  heart. 

2.  The  promise  and  his  faith  is  confirmed  by  a  sign.    Vss.  8-10. 

a.  Faith  is  obedient,  ▼.  9fr.— leads  to  sanctlfication. 

b.  Obedience  brings  the  confirmation  and  roalisatlon  of  what  we 
belleye.    Compare  the  gospel  of  to-day. 

The  just  shall  Hto  by  faith.  Rom.  8:  24-26;  Gal.  2.  20.  WkMild  you 
hare  this  faith,  then  remember  Luther's  explanation  of  the  third  article  in 
his  catechism. 


B.    Text:    Gen.  17:  1-16. 

Abraham,  the  father  of  belieyers.  But  faith  had  to  be  tested,  trained. 
Ahraham  had  to  be  disciplined  in  it,  in  order  to  become  strengthened  sad 
more  efficient.  The  branch  of  the  vine  is  purged,  "that  It  may  bring  forth 
mwe  fruit.  Thus  in  the  text.  In  which  we  hare  another  epiphania  of  our 
Lord  s  meroy. 


SERMON  OUTLINES.  2  T  I 

Faith  Thtbd  akd  8tbknothxiik». 
I.     IVfled. 

By  po«tponem«nt  of  tbe  fulfillment  of  the  promtoe. 

a.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cesUury  had  pamed,  sUioe  the  first  promise 
of  a  aon  was  glyen  to  Abram,  and  yet.  the  promise  wa*  not  ful- 
filled. A  loos  period  of  trial!  It  U  God's  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, not  always  to  crown  faith  at  once  with  the  realisation  of 
lu  hopes. 

b.  How  many,  rather  how  few  of  us  would  haye  held  out  for  so  long 
a  time?  What  impatience,  when  our  prayers  are  not  answered 
at  once  as  we  w1»h.  and  when  the  divine  promises  are  not  ful- 
filled at  once!  Doubt*  and  unbelief  arise.  When  the  sea  was 
calm,  the  disciples  were  calm  also;  but  when  storms  came  and 
their  little  craft  was  nigh  being  dashed  to  pieces,  whilst  their 
Master  slept  peacefully,  their  faith  wavered  and  faltered. 

c.  But  true  faith  must  be  able  to  sUnd  a  test,  and  wait  patiently 
and  confidently,  in  some  cases  perhaps  for  years.  The  saints 
of  the  Old  Testament  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  for 
centuries.  The  true  believers  of  the.  New  Covenant  still  look 
hopefully  and  confidently  for  the  return  of  their  Lord,  though 
he  seems  to  be  "slack  concerning  his  promise."  We  wateh.  we 
work,  we  wait.  (Other  application  to  specific  cases  in  our  con- 
gregation can  easily  be  made.) 

By  the  constant  increase  of  the  difllcultioi  which  nature  interposed. 

a.  The  advanced  age  of  Abram  and  Sarai.  v.  17. 

b.  How  should  the  pnunise  of  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt  be 
fulfilled,  when  Pharaoh's  grasp  on  them  became  continually 
stronger  and  more  oppreeslve?  How  should  a  virgin  bring  forth 
a  son — a  man  born  blind  or  lame  be  healed-— a  multitude  in  a 
desert  be  fed— a  daughter  "now  dead"  be  restored  to  life?  How 
a  coufirmed  and  aged  sinner  he  converted?  0  how  faith  often 
staggers  at  these  and  other  mountains! 

c.  But  why  should  it  thus  stagger,  if  it  be  founded  on  Qod's  prom- 
ises, whoee  "gifts  and  calling  are  without  repentence"  iind  who 
tries  our  faith  with  fire  that  It  may  be  more  precious  than 
gold? 

Still,  even  Abram  did  not  altogether  resist  the  temptation. 

a.  As  years  advanced  and  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled,  Abram  and 
his  wffe,  Sarai.  took  their  own  way  of — as  it  were— forcing  Its 
fulfillment.  There  seemed  to  be  no  possibiUty  at  their  age.  that 
a  son  should  be  bom  from  Sarai;  and  as  it  had  thus  far  not 
been  distinctly  said,  that  the  son  should  be  bom  of  her  but  sim- 
ply of  his  "own  bowels."  they  in  their  misguided  anxiety  Agreed, 
that  Abram  should  beget  a  son  with  Ha^Eir.  Ohapt.  16.  It  was 
wrong  and  contrary  to  God's  plans  and  both  had  to  suffer  for 
It. 

b.  Such  human  interference  with  God's  order  and  ways,  such  strain- 
ed and  forced  methods  to  accomplish  God's  works  never  work 
any  good.  Anticipating  and  interfering  with  God's  providences 
—forced  methods,  not  according  to  the  established  divine  order, 
of  converting  s4nn«rsl  "The  children  of  promise"  are  not  bom 
by  the  will  and  methods  of  men.  but  according  to  God's  will 
and  appointment. 

II.    FfUih  SirenQthened. 

The  promises  are  renewed  and  given  more  definitely.    Vss.  2-8. 

a.  Abram  has  not  stood  the  test  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 

b.  Yet.  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  condescends  to  him  and  lifts  up  his 
faltering  faith  by  his  word.  He  needed  such  help  and  it  was 
given  him.  "A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break."  etc.  Matt. 
12:  20.    The  new  names  given  them  were  also  for  their  encour- 
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c  We.  t<K^  often  fall  and  fall,  from  ireaknew  of  tbe  lleeli  and  wa 
again  and  again  need  to  be  lifted  up  and  to  b«i  eoeoorased. 
How  thankful  tbould  we  be  tbat  the  Lord  eondeaeeoda  to  us. 
eapecially  erery  Lord'a  day.  to  rerire  our  faiUi  and  to  lead  ua 
back  from  atraying  waya  by  hla  word!  And  how  tbould  we  tm- 
prore  these  opportunitlea! 
1.    The  Lord  rereala  himaelf  to  Abrafm  aa  "the  Almighty  Ood/'  t.  1. 

a.  If  a  aon  cannot  be  bom  of  Saral  in  the  onMojur  course  of  na- 
ture, then  the  Lord  la  mighty  and  willing  enough,  if  neoeaaity  de- 
mand it.  to  work  a  miracle.  He  operatea  with  Ma  almighty 
power  on  his  creature  to  make  the  week  strong,  the  barren 
fruitful. 

b.  With  Ood  DoChlng  la  Impoaaible.  What  he  wills  and  promlaes 
he  will  perform.  (OiTe  llluatratlons  from  Scripture  and  from 
the  experience  of  other  beilerera.) 

c  But  the  Lord  also  admonlaliea  Abram  to  greater  fidelity  and 
obedience,  t.  1  c  There  la  a  mild  rtftmke  and  a  call  to  repent- 
ence  In  these  worda.  If  we  hare  strayed  and  wiah  the  Lord  to 
fulfill  Ms  promisee,  we  must  return  in  penitence  and  walk  more 
perfectly  before  Mm. 
t.  Finally,  the  Lord  appolnta  circumcision  as  a  sign  of  hi*  ooTennnt  and 
as  a  pledge  of  the  fulfillment  of  Ma  promlae. 

a.  By  this  atgn  Abram  and  his  seed  shall  be  separated  from  the 
unltelieTlng  world  and  shall  surrender  himaelf  In  aelf-denlal  en- 
tirely to  God.  It  ahall  erer  remind  them  of  the  unchangeable- 
neaa  of  Ood*a  corenant. 

b.  It  typifies  our  circumcision  of  the  heart  and  eur  Christian  bap- 
tism, in  which  God  pledgee  himself  to  be  our  God  and  Fatber. 
and  we  should,  by  surrendering  self  to  him.  be  his  children.  If 
we  haTe  etrayed.  it  is  always  the  open  gateway,  through  wMch 
we  can  return  to  our  Father'a  boaom.  who,  though  we  beHere 
not.  yet.  he  abldeth  faithful  and  keep*  his  pramtaes. 

The  great  promise  is:      "He  that  beliereth  and  Is  baptiied  ahall  be 
aaTed."    Let  it  be  Inacrlbed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  your  beart. 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  BPIPRANT. 

A.    Text:    Gen.  18:  1-15. 

Once  moro  we  read:  "And  the  Lord  appeared,"  etc.  Another  maiii- 
feetation.  Heretofore  we  were  not  told,  bow,  in  what  fonn  he  appeared. 
This  time,  boweTer.  the  text  inXorma  us,  in  what  form  he  manifeated  Mm- 
self.  The  distinctlTe  featuro  is.  that  these  rerelationa  became  more  defi- 
nite and  that  theae  yfaitora  accepted  Abraham's  hospitality  and  ate  before 
him.    This  ahowa  friendiMiip,  tntfanaey. 

Thb  Intimatb  Fxllowship  of  thb  Lord  with  Hn  BsugrxBa. 
h^jinmdraMmndtypiJMinih$Lord»$vUUU>AhruJimm. 
1.    It  proceeds  from  the  Lord. 

a.  It  Is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  thia  Tiait  oceurrod  after  the  In- 
atitution  of  circumciston;  yet,  the  Lord  is  the  first  morer,  aa  ia 
alwaya  the  caaa 

b.  Hia  coodescradlng  lore!  He  appeara  in  a  Tlalble  and  inylting 
form;  of  oourae,  no  incamatloo,  but  a  tempocmry  aaaumptloa 
of  a  human  form.  Abraham  aeems  to  hare  reoognlsed  in  the 
one  the  Lord.  The  eye  of  faith  aesa  more  of  dirine  tMngs  than 
the  natural  eye.  I  Sam.  8:  8;  Job.  1:  81;  John  81:  7.  The  other 
two  wero  created  angela 

8.    Abraham  reoelTea  them  rery  kindly  and  generously  entertains  them  ac- 
cording to  Oriental  oustooL 
a.    He  could  not  hare  entertained  more  noble  gueaU  than  thaae. 
"What  ia  man  that  thou  Ukeat  knowledge,"  etc.    Pa.  8:   4. 


ABRllON  OUTLINES.  il  j) 

It  1ft  UMfleM,  curtooily  to  inquire,  liow  tlieM  lieareoly  Tiiiton 
ooyld  eat. 
b.    Tbe  Lord  eonrenem  with  AbrtliMii  mm  with  a  friend.    The  con- 
Tereetion  turns  at  once  on  former  promieoo    on  reiigftous  eub- 
Jeets. 
a.    The  apoetle  refeni  with  eocnmendation  to  this  Incident  in  Heb.  IS:  2, 
•ad  Luther  on  Oeneaie  li  guite  full  on  Ita  practical  appllcatioik    He 
Ixtmeelf  practiced  great  hospitality,  which  is  a  Christian  duty.  Itom. 
12:  18.    But  the  chief  lesson  iv  evidently  another. 

a.  'Hius  the  ang^  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Zachaiiss,  and  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  Mary,  Luke  1:  11.  26ff.  The  Lord  hims^f  appeared 
as  the  incarnate  Son  of  Qod  to  men,  conirerBed  with  them,  ate 
with  them,  Luke  14:  1;  Matt.  9:  10.  He  stUl  comes  to  men 
either  in  hie  ''brethren,"  Matt.  26:  40;  10:  40-42,  or  in  his 
Church,  through  the  word  and  the  eacnuments.  O  that  men 
would  reoelTe  him  as  willingly  as  A,braham  did! 

b.  But  the  closeet  and  most  intimate  fellowship  he  has  with  his 
belieTers.  John  2:  Uf;  Matt.  10:  5;  Luke  10:  88ft.  He  repeals 
to  them  Qod's  will  and  purpose  of  salTation;  his  own  passion, 
Luke  18:  81.  and  the  future  history  of  hie  Church  and  of  the 
world.  His  manifestations  after  his  resurrection  and  his 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  disciples. 

c.  If  he  does  not  appear  to  us  Tlsihly,  he  still  promises  to  make 
his  abode  with  his  belieYem;  he  oomes  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  his  name;  he  comes  in  the  communion  and 
he  abides  with  them  to  the  end  of  days.  Matt.  28:  20;  yea  he  is 
united  with  them  as  the  Tine  with  the  branch.  And  how  free- 
ly he  speaks  to  them  in  his  house,  at  the  family  altar  and  in 
the  dooet,  when  meditating  on  his  word!  Ohrist  is  Indeed  as- 
cended into  hearen,  t>ut  he  still  comes  to  us  on  the  earth. 

IL    Us  object  and  beneJUi, 
L    To  instruct,  ra-«ssure  them  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  and  to 
strengthen  their  faith  and  hope,  yss.  9-14. 

a.  This  is  the  object  of  our  preaching  in  his  name.  We  are  his 
ambassadors  and  our  business  is  to  teach,  to  reaffirm  his  prom- 
ises, to  set  before  you  his  grace  and  omnipotence  (t.  14),  to 
encourage  you  in  the  true  faith. 

b.  May  we  expect  you  to  listen  and  hear,  when  we  spesk  to  you 
in  his  name? 

2.    To  reproTe  and  remore  doubt  and  unbelief. 

a.  Some  doubts  and  unbeliefs  are  left  in  the  hearts  eyen  of  be- 
lieTers. The  disciples  in  the  goep^  of  to-day;  Zacharias,  Luke 
1:  20;  Sarah  in  the  text.  It  was  no  doubt  one  'Oi  the  Ohief  ob- 
jects of  the  Lord's  Tisit  to  persuade  Sarah  firmly  to  believe  in 
the  promise.  There  is  no  OTidence,  that  Abraham  had  any 
doubts  at  this  stage,  but  Sarah  was  unbeliering.  Hence  the 
inquiry  is  after  ber.    Her  unbelief  is  being  reproTed. 

b.  Nor  are  we  free  from  such  doubts  and  unbelief.  Thomases. 
The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  sets  many  truths  and  doctrines  be- 
fore us,  which  go  beyond  the  grasp  of  reason  and — ^we  doubt, 
eren  if  it  be  not  expressed,  but  simply  in  the  heart. 

c    This  it  of  sTil  and  should  be  remedied.      Hence  we  ministers 
must  reproTo  and  by  the  grace  of  God  remoTe  it.    The  belieTer 
must  grow  in  his  faith  and  be  sanctified. 
8.    Who  can  deny  its  t>enefits? 

a.  Sarah's  doubts  and  unbelief  were  remored  and  she  was  prepar- 
ed to  become  a  happy  mother.  Heb.  11:  IL  Oneness  with  the 
faith  of  her  husband  which  is  in  itself  a  great  blessing  and  a 
source  of  otber  blessings.  After  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples 
was  remoTed,  the  wind  and  the  sea  were  quieit.  See  also  Luke 
1:  84;  8:  50ff. 

b.  True  faith  always  brings  its  benefits  to  soul  and  body.  OhurCh 
Book,  Kq.  488:  4fl. 
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B.    Text:    Oem.  IS:  It-tt. 

Tlie  three  vleliora  to  Abraham  had  performed  one  of  their  mlMiooe. 
But  they  had  etUl  another.  The  one  was  to  reveal  the  Uwd  •  good  wUl 
and  mercy  toward  behwing  Abraham;  the  other,  to  reveal  Gods  JuaUco 
and  wiath  oa  the  unbelieving  and  wicked.    An  eplphanU  of  the  oKMeite 

The  Lord  Htahee  known  to  Abraham,  as  to  hie  friend  and  favorite,  hie 
purpose  concerning  Sodom.  "The  secret  of  tha  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him."    Pi.  25:  14. 

(*OD»«  BBVBLATIOlf  TO  HiS  BBLIXVBBS  OOITCKBHIWO  THB    FUTUM  DOOM   OF 

TH«  WOELD. 

L    Tkeptnmt  to  whom  the  rtvHtOimU  made. 

1.  They  are  his  believers.  In  covenant  reUtioQ  wltii  him. 

a.  Abraham— Noah.  Oen.  <:  13;— Moses,  Deut.  28:  46ft;  the 
prophets;  Zacharies;  Mary,  the  dliciples.  eepeciaUy  John  in  tlie 
ReveUtion. 

b.  Abraham's  faith,  however.  Is  not  a  dead  faith.  It  leads  him  to 
holiness  in  life.  v.  19.  He  commanded  his  children  and  hie 
iMMieehold  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  A  true  believer  must 
flimt  of  all  practice  his  faith  and  piety  at  home.  Bph.  S:  Z. 
The  family  le  to  be  a  little  church.  Faith  and  works  must  go 
together. 

2.  Oed  reveals  his  purposes  also  to  us,  so  far  as  it  is  proAUble. 

a.  Not  Immediately,  as  to  these  Old  Testament  believers,  but  by 
msans  of  hie  written  word. 

b.  Alas,  that  this  word  la  not  believed  by  many— hence  their  ig- 
noranoe  and  bllndnese  concerning  the  way  of  salvation  and  the 
future  destiny  (doom)  of  the  world.  To  believers,  however, 
the  veil  is  lifted  and  the  Lord  Ulks  to  them  as  to  his  friends, 
Ukes  them,  as  it  were,  into  his  confidence.  Tbey  are  not  in 
darkness  as  to  the  future.  The  more  explicit  their  faith,  the 
more  enlightened  their  minde.  Luther's  deep  insight  and  far 
leaching  foresight. 

c.  How  ought  we  to  appreciate  it.  that  we  have  the  revealed  word, 
whUst  millions  are  still  sitting  in  darkness!  Heb.  1:  1.  2;  2: 
1-4.  _ 

II.     Thsir  tmbjeet  or  eomiemU. 

1.  God  has  revealed  to  his  believers  hit  proCeetioii.  their  trials  in  this 

present  IKe,  their  salvation,  their  resurrection,  life  eternal  and  their 
glorification  in  his  kingdom  of  glory.  The  seven  Epistles  to  the 
churches  In  Rev.  2  and  S,  give  the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  the 
end  of  time. 
But  the  text  directs  our  attention  especially  to  the  condition  and  the 
future  doom  of  the  unbelieving  world. 

a.  Sodom's  wickedness  and  its  prospective  overthrow,  announced 
to  Abraham. 

b.  Thus  the  eschatological  discourses  of  our  Lord  are  chiefly  ad> 
dressed  to  his  disciples.  Matt.  24:  3.  The  condition  of  the 
world  near  the  end  resembles  that  of  Sodom,  Luke  17:  28. 
Great  worldliness  and  intense  wickedness  to  abound;  the  rising 
of  false  prophets  and  false  christe;  fearful  apostacy  in  nominal 
Christendom,  Matt.  24:  11,  12;  sooffers  will  come  walking  after 
their  own  lusts,  who  defiantly  sneer  at  the  promise  of  his  com- 
ing; rule  of  the  Antichrist.  St.  John's  Revelation  predicts  a 
multitude  of  judgments  to  come  on  the  earih  and  the  final 
Judgment. 

2.  These  are  divine    revelations,  sure    prophecies,  which    are    practically 

bMden  from  the  world,  because  it  does  not  believe  them,  II  Cor.  4: 
8.  4;  hut  to  them  that  believe  they  are  revealed  as  vertt&blf^  facts 
which  will  surely  come  to  pass  in  the  future.  Matt.  11:  25;  24:  25: 
I  Cor.  1:  20;  2:  10. 


SBRMOK  OUtLtNBS.  ^t$ 

a.  Thttw  are  mome&toua  matteiv  on  irhich  it  becomes  us,  Mrtoaa- 
\j  to  reflect.  We  ought  to  etudy  them  imder  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  do  not  wish,  curfoualy  to  pry  into  matters 
which  God  has  not  rerealed;  but  wbat  he  caused  to  be  written 
is  written  for  our  learning. 

b.  ils  we  ara  daily  coming  nearer  to  the  end,  we  ought  to  watch 
the  signs  of  the  tlme»— stand  waiting  and  watc^ng  before  tSie 
Lord,  T.  22c. 

III.    Their  objeei  or  pmpom, 

1.  These  reTelatkHM  are  not  glTen  simply  to  be  the  sulbjoots  of  specula- 

tire  knowledge.    They  hare  a  Tery  practical  bearing  and  Intention. 
There  Is,  first  of  all,  a  solemn  warning  implied. 

a.  If  Abraham  is  told,  that  Sodom  shall  be  destroyed  on.  account 
of  its  great  sin,  it  is  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  Abra- 
ham rtiould  guard  against  sin. 

b.  How  solemn  and  numerous  the  warnings  and  admonitions  in 
God's  word  to  b^ievens  in  vieiw  of  impending  jotfgMents  on  the 
wM^ld!  Luke  17:  Slfl;  21:  24-8<;  Rom.  18:  lUf;  FhU.  4:  5; 
U  Pet.  8:  11.  12. 

2.  They  are,  in  the  second  place,  a  solemn  call  to  us  to  ImproTe  time  and 

opportunity  to  save  what  can  be  sayed,  ere   the   day  of   Tonceance 

Sw 

Abraham  was  not  an  idle  spectator  of  what  was  about  to  come; 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  outline  that  he  did  wliat  he  could  for 
the  Sodomites. 

The  announcement  of  the  Judgment  on  the  world,  what  an  In- 
oentive  should  it  be  to  us  for  mission  work!  Work  out  your 
own  salvatiofi;  but  do  not  forget  the  debt  of  lore  which  you 
owe  to  your  unsaved  neighbor.  Let  your  kyre  conatraln  you  to 
do  for  his  salvation  what  you  can.    (Rom.  It:  Sff.) 


8BPTUAGBS1MA  SUNDAY. 

A.    Text:    Gen.  24:  any  suitable  part  of  the  chapter,  or  ts.  62-60. 

Sarah's  death  and  burial  in  chapt.  28.  Isaac'*  marriage  in  the  preaent 
ebapter.  It  ccmtsins  very  suggestive  and  important  lessons  for  parents  and 
young  people  who  propose  to  enter  the  state  of  marriage. 

There  are  some  features  In  this  account  wtilch  belong  simply  to  the 
customs  of  that  country  and  those  days;  others  are  purely  symtx^cal, 
neither  of  which  are  literally  applicable  in  our  days.  There  are,  however, 
others  which  are  applicable  to-day  as  well  as  then  and  it  is  to  these  that 
we  desire  to  call  your  attention. 

LnW>KB  SUOOVnED  BY  THS  TXXT  OK  THK  SUBJECT  OF  WOOIMO  A  BbIDB. 

I.    The  aerummem  wUh  toMdk  the  parHes  concerned  look  upon  the  tabjeet. 

1.  There  Is  hardly  a  subject  belonging  to  this  present  life  which  Is  of  more 

Importance  to  oursrives,  to  others,  and  to  the  Church,  and  even  to 
posterity,  tlum  contracting  marriage. 

a.  And  yet.  bow  much  Indifterence  and  levity  is  often  practised 
in  regard  to  it!  Great  concern  Is  manifested  in  comparative 
trifles,  whilst  the  most  Important  matters  are  dlsiegarded. 

b.  Parents  and  young  people  may  and  should  learn  some  very  im- 
portant lessons  from  the  interesting  account  in  this  chapter. 

2.  The  greet  Interest  the  father  takes  in  the  future  marriage  of  hia  son. 

It  is  his  right  and  duty  to  do  so. 
a.  His  son  was  now  40  years  old  and  yet,  he  would  not  surrender 
his  parental  i1lg(ht  to  give  certain  dlrectiona  in  this  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  parents  to  direct,  counsel  and  assist  their  sons  and 
daughtmv  in  this  particular;  and  young  people  ought  not  only 
be  willing,  but  be  thankful  to  receive  counsel  and  directdon  from 
their  parents  who  are  more   experienced   and   generally   more 
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eoDSidermU  In  niattMv  of  tlilt  kind.  It  te  a  nrttilron  modegty 
oo  both  sMes*  if  tliey  are  too  retioant  on  this  subiect,  and  It 
Bhowm  a  lack  of  coofld«iic«,  aftection  and  dutlfulneaa,  if  chUdreo 
act  altogether  Independent  of  their  parenta. 

b.  Abraham  called  hie  most  tnietworthy  senrant,  and  gaye  him 
the  charge,  not  to  take  a  wife  unto  hia  aon  of  the  daughters  of 
ttie  Canaanites,  t.  S.  Notice  the  oath  and  the  first  eonaidecm- 
tion  (which  is  so  often  put  last,  if  takon  in  at  all),  that  Isaac 
ahoold  not  have  a  wife  from  the  heathenish  OanaaniteSb  bat 
from  smong  Abraham's  kinsmen,  among  whom  the  fear  of  God 
had  been  preaenred.  Marriages  among  persons  of  decidedly  dif- 
ferent religious  conTlctiona  ahould  be  discouraged  and  they  hare 
rarely  God's  blessing. 

c  Abraham'a  confidence  (faith)  in  (k>d,  that  he  would  gire  suoceas 
in  this  undertaking.  It  wm  not  a  matter  of  their  own  free 
choice;  but  they  all  wished  to  act  in  harmony  with  God's  will. 


II.  Tike  divime  fwidmmee  tomi^  Jby  prmifer. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  Abraham  prayed  for  it;  but  we  hare 
here  the  specific  prayer  of  Elieser.  vs.  12-14. 

a.  who  appears  as  s  faithful  pious  servant.  Prov.  27:  18;  Tit.  2:  10 
and  who  takes  an  equal  Interest  with  Abra^iam  in  the  welfare 
of  his  son. 

b.  He  believes  in  a  wise  and  special  Providence  and  prays  for  it. 
Thie  shows  again,  that  ha  wiAes  not  his  own.  but  (Sod's  will  to 
be  done. 

True  del  levers  realising  the  far  reaching  effect  of  cootracting  a  mar- 
riage will  seek  (Sod's  will  and  guidance. 

a.  If  his  blessing  is  to  rest  on  it.  he  must  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether; hence  his  will  snd  guidance  ia  to  be  sought. 

b.  Instead  of  being  backward  to  make  this  the  subject  of  prayer,  or 
trifling  with  it,  we  should  regard  it  our  privilege  to  be  permit- 
ted to  ask  Qod'e  guidance.  If  this  ia  done,  he  will  hardly  di- 
rect you  to  the  playhouse  or  the  ball-room,  there  to  hunt  a  cmd- 
panAon  for  Hfe. 

III.  TV  aNMMrfsCMf  prayer. 

It  came  at  once,  v.  16;  Is.  66:  24. 

a.  Thie  Is  an  evidence  that  sincere  and  beliaving  prayer  for  each 
things  is  as  acceptable  to  Qod  m  for  other  good  gifts.  Luther 
includes  '*a  believing  spouse"  in  the  fourth  Petitloa.  Hence  we 
may  confidently  pray  for  it. 

b.  The  answer  does  not  always  oome  mo  speedUy.  If  it  does  not. 
we  should  not  be  discouraged,  nor  force  matters  by  our  own 
means.  God  has  doubtless  something  better  in  store  for  you. 
Await  (Sod's  time! 

It  was  favorable,  that  is.  the  right  person  came. 

a.  Notice  the  apparently  sccidental  coincidence;  yet,  it  waa  a  won- 
derful ooncurreoce  of  Providence  in  answer  to  prayer. 

b.  We  must,  however,  guard  against  a  misuse  of  the  story  as  nar- 
rated. We  would  not  be  justified  4n  every  case  in  prescribing 
to  the  Lord  certain  aigns,  by  which  we  might  recognise  his  will 
and  hand,  as  Blieser  did  (Judges  6:  86).  As  a  rule  we  should 
simply  commit  the  matter  believingly  to  the  Lord,  follow  our 
duty  in  the  ordinary  wsy.  and  he  will  In  hia  own  time  and  way 
bring  certain  matters  to  pass  which  will  eventually  bring  the 
right  parties  together. 

IV.  The  cotuent  of  aU  partiet  eoneerned. 

All  recognise  the  divine  hand  and  they  assent  to  what  evidently  seemed 
to  "be  (Sod's  will, 
a.    Not  only  Rebekah,  but  her  father  concurs  in  the  transaction. 
This  is  a  rebuke  on  all  clandestine  marriagea  and  on  such,  as 
are  contracted  without  the  parents'  knowledge  and  conaent. 
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b.    Minor  coDAideratloQS  should  not  prevent  parents  from  giving 
their  hearty  consent,  when  the  providential  indicationfl  are.  that 
God  has  led  the  parties  together. 
Tbe  question  may  be  aeked,  why  Isaac  was  not  at  all  consulted. 

a  He  evidently  consented  to  the  whole  arrangement  and  he  appears 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  as  the  passive  party  for  reasons  to  be 
given  hereafter.  He  recognizes  in  all  these  things  God's  hand 
and,  as  Adam  was  satisfied  with  the  wife  whom  God  gave  him, 
80  he  is  satisfied  with  the  one  God  gave  him. 

b.  He  had  no  reason  to  regret  it.  Nor  need  any  one  regret  taking 
a  wife  or  a  husband,  whom  the  Lord  g^ves  him  or  her.  Let  all 
marriages  be  contracted  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  for  his 
glory. 


B.    Text:    Gen.  24:  2-4,  58-61. 

In  the  precedbig  outline  we  considered  the  story  of  Isaac's  marriage 
to  Rebekah  in  its  historical  and  literal  sense.  We  are,  however,  authorized 
by  Scripture,  Gal.  8:  22ff,  to  look  for  some  spiritual  and  symiboMc  signiflca- 
tlon.  and  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  it.  The  Word  of  God  speaks 
of  Christ  as  the  Bridegroom  and  of  his  Church  as  his  Bride,  both  of  which 
we  believe  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the  story  before  us. 
Thk  M abriaok  op  Isaac  and  Bbbekah  a  Type  of  the  Mabriaoe  of  Chbist 

andUisChubch. 

I.  Bgihe  Father*  $  will  and  appointmeut  Hi$  Son  i$  to  have  a  Bride. 

1.  So  the  Fatehr  decreed  from  eternity.    His  Son  was  not  to  remain  alone, 
but  he  should  have  a  Bride. 

a.  In  hlfl  original  state  of  integrity  man  lived  in  blessed  commun- 
ion with  God;  but  this  communion  was  destroyed  by  sin. 

b.  But  it  is  to  be  restored;  and  for  this  purpose  God  ordalined,  that 
his  Son  should  become  incarnate  and  espouse  to  himself  a 
Bride,  Matt.  22:  Iff. 

c  As  Isaac  passively  submitted  to  his  father's  will,  so  Christ  sub- 
mitted willingly  to  the  decree  of  his  Father,  Ps.  40:  9;  John  6: 
88;  4:  84;  6:  30.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  sufferings,  that 
Christ  purchased  his  Bride,  Acts  20:  28c;  compare  with  Bph.  5: 
25fr.  "As  Bve  was  formed  out  of  Adam,  so  out  of  Christ's 
wounded  side  was  to  be  formed  a  myetic  woman,  to  enjoy  his 
princely  love  and  share  his  estate  and  glory." 

2.  The  Bride  is  his  Church,  Matt.  26:  Iff;  Eph.  5:  25;  Cant.  5:  Iff;  Hos.  2: 

19;  John  8:  29;  Rev.  19:  7. 

a.  The  Bride  worthy  of  him  must  be  a  pure  virgin.  It  is  not  the 
Church  as  she  appears  to  us  In  her  present  mixed  condition 
which  is  Christ's  Bride,  but  the  Church  as  an  assembly  of  true 
believers  only,  sanctified  and  betrothed  to  hlm  in  a  holy  cove- 
nant of  love.  If  we  are  true  believers  in  bim,  washed,  and 
clothed  in  his  righteousness,  we  are  his  Bride. 

b.  What  an  exalted  privilege!  Should  a  poor  woman  of  our  race 
be  betrothed  to  a  king's  son,  she  would  unquestionably  appre- 
ciate it;  how  much  more  should  we  appreciate  it.  if  we  are 
chosen  to  be  the  Bride  of  the  great  King's  Son! 

II.  The  Bride  is  to  he  engaged  for  him  through  the  ministration  of  God's  servants. 
1.  As  Abraham  (no  doubt  with  the  consent  of  Isaac)  sent  his  most  trust- 
worthy servant  to  his  own  kindred  in  a  distant  land  to  engage  and 
bring  a  bride  for  his  son.  so  God  the  Father  (and  the  Son)  sends  his 
Holy  Spirit  into  the  world,  who,  through  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
calls,  invites  and  pleads  with  men  to  become  the  Bride  of  Christ. 

a.  What  an  important  and  blessed  commission  we  have  as  ministers 
of  the  Gosp^,  to  win  and  present  men  as  a  chaste  virgin  to 
Christ!  In  this  view,  how  faithful,  earnest,  self-denying,  dis- 
interested, fervent  in  prayer,  watchfid  of  ProvUdence.  Jealous  for 
Christ  and  desirous  of  souls  ought  we  to  be,  who  are  called  to 
the  sacred  office! 
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b.    We  are  eodeAToring  to  fulfill  thii  oommisskMi  among  you  at  this 
bour.    In  the  providence  of  God  I  and  you  have  met  at  the  well 
of  this  house  and  I  present  to  you  the  message  fixHn  my  Master, 
Inviting  you  to  become  the  Bilde  of  the  Son  of  Qod. 
2.    May  we  hope  to  be  as  successful  as  Eliezer  was? 

a.  We  do  not  ask  men  to  give  thdir  oonsent  blindfoldly,  as  little 
as  Rebekah  was  asked  to  do  so.  True,  she  did  not  see  Isaac  be- 
forehand; but  Eliezer  told  her  of  him  and  gave  her  rich  praieiits. 
Thus  you  do  not  see  Christ*  but  we  tell  you  who  and  what  he  is» 
and  we  offer  and  bring  you  the  rich  presents  of  his  grace  In  his 
Gospel  and  in  his  Sacraments.  Your  scceptance  of  his  propoasl 
Is  not  to  rest  on  ignorance  and  a  bUnd  faith,  but  on  the  evidence, 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God  and  your  only  Saviour  who  can  tmO. 
will  make  you  happy. 

b.  Rebekah  believed  on  the  evidence  given,  and  thus  we  oo^t  to 
believe  the  Word  and  yi^d  our  hearts  to  Christ.  Fear  n^t,  that 
you  will  miss  it.  Do  not  ask:  How  can  I  love  Christ  and  en- 
gage myself  to  him,  as  long  as  I  do  not  know  him?  First  be- 
lieve and  come:  love  will  follow. 

(It  is  on  account  of  the  sym-bolism  of  this  story,  that  the  oon- 
tracting  parties  did  not  see  each  other  before  they  came  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife.    John  20:  29;  I  John  4:  19.      Love  Is 
bom  out  of  faith.) 
III.     The  happy  and  abiding  nnion  of  C^ritt  and  his  Chmreh, 

1.  During  the  present  time  the  consummation  oi  this  spiritual  marriage 

between  the  believer  and  Christ,  and  between  the  Church  and  Christ 
does  not  take  place. 

a.  The  Church  is  at  present  only  under  engagement  to  him.  We 
are  on  the  bridal  Journey  to  our  future  homestead. 

b.  But  Christ  is  waiting  and  preparing  to  receive  his  Bride  unto 
himself.  Matt.  25:  5;  John  14:  2,  3. 

2.  The  actual  marriage  of  the  Lamb  takes  place  at  the  end  oC  days.  Matt. 
25:  10;  Rev.  19:  7-9. 

a.  Who  can  describe  its  happiness  and  glory?  I  Cor.  2:9;  Rev.  21: 
2-4.  9ff. 

b.  It  is  the  most  happy  union  without  any  disturbance  and  lasting 
for  ever.    Rev.  22:  17. 


SBXAQBSIMA  SUNDAY. 

A.    Text:     Gen.  26:  27,  28;  27:  6-19. 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  that  nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  between 
Isaac's  marriage  to  Rebekah  and  the  incidents  recorded  in  chapter  27. 
Twenty  years  after  Isaac's  marriage,  twin-boys  were  bom  to  him  from  Re- 
bekah. Some  strange  things  happened  in  the  history  of  these  two  sons, 
some  of  which  are  by  no  means  recorded  for  our  Imitation.  It  is  a  special 
feature  of  the  story  before  us.  that  the  infirmities  and  ^ns  of  the  parties 
concerned  are  overruled  by  the  Lord  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 

Infibmiticb  and  Sins  op  Men  Overruled  by  the  Lord  por  the 
Accomplishment  of  Hia  Gracious  Purposes. 

I.     r%«  chief  aim  of  hisjUed  purpose  is  the  saivation  of  the  deei, 
1.    He  wills  all  men  to  be  saved.  I  Tim.  2:  4;  II  Pet.  3:  9;  John  3:  16. 

a.  But  all  men  will  not  and  cannot  be  siaved.  because  of  th^r  per> 
sistent  rcsifitance  to  the  epexations  of  grace.  Hence  they  can- 
not be  elected. 

b.  God's  election  is  not  absolute;  but  knowing  beforehand  that 
some  men  will  perfflstently  resist,  they  cannot  be  elected.  The 
'election  does,  however,  not  pertain  both  to  the  good  and  to  the 
bad,  but  only  to  the  children  of  God.  Bph.  1:  4.  6.  Sol.  Decl. 
Art.  XI.  No  rejection  of  any  by  an  unconditional  (absolute)  de- 
cree of  GodI 
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2.  The  two  i>oy8,  tliough  born  of  the  same  mother  and  at  the  same  time, 
were  unlike  from  their  birth;  and  they  developed  more  and  more  in 
different  and  almost  opposite  directione.  Esau  Belling  his  birthright, 
25.  29-34:  hating  hia  brother. 

a.  For  his  speciflo  purpose  the  Lord  could  use  only  one  of  these 
two  boys*  and  it  pleased  him,  in  his  own  unquestionable  right 
and  wi0dom,  to  choose  Jacob  for  tbls  purpose;  not  on  account 
of  any  merit  in  him,  but  "that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to 
election  might  stand."  Rom.  9:  11.  We  cannot  and  dare  not 
go  beyond  what  Scripture  hae  revealed  on  this  subject.  We 
must  bow  to  the  mystery  and  wait  for  Us  solution  in  tbe  fu- 
ture.   God  acts  justly  and  wisely  in  all  cases. 

b.  Hence  it  is  declared  once  for  all  befbre  these  boys  were  born: 
"The  elder  shall  serve  tbe  younger."  This  must  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  in  tbe  consideration  of  their  history,  if  we  wish 
to  find  some  Justification  of  the  strange  conduct  of  some  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

c.  As  to  ourselves,  we  should  content  ourselves  with  John  3:  16 
and  Mark  16:  16,  and  not  speculate  upon  the  secret  and  Inscrut- 
able foreknowledge  of  God.    Rom.  11:  33ff. 

IT.     Tki$  jmrpote  $eems  often  in  danger  of  being  frustrated  through  the  infirmiHea 
and  nut  'f  men. 
\.    Contrary  to  the  declaration  made  to  Rebekah  in  ch.  25:  23c  (of  which 

Isaac  could  not  be  ignorant),  he  resolved  to  entail  the  blessings  of 

the  promise  on  Esau  tbe  eldest. 

a.  His  will  is  here  In  conflict  with  the  divine  will  and  with  the 
dear  divine  revelation.  His  love  to  Esau  was  g^reater  than  his 
willingness  to  submit  to  God's  appointment. 

b.  The  divine  plan  was  therefore  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by 
his  infirmity. 

2.  Whenever  men  oppose  the  revealed  will  of  God,  either  from  weakness  or 
wilfully,  it  is  virtually  an  effort  to  defeat  his  gracious  and  benevo- 
lent purposes. 

a.  Instances:  The  children  of  Israel  were  to  go  to  Canaan  and  be 
come  the  bearer  of  salvation  to  the  world ;  but  they  rebelled  and 
craved  to  return  to  the  fleshpots  of  Bgirpt.  Compare  Matt.  2: 
13fl;  16:  21-23.  False  teaching  and  the  persecution  of  the  right- 
eous are  such  efforts.  Matt.  24:  21-24. 

b.  We  should  beware  of  all  opposition  to  God's  will,  for  we  will 
suffer  loss  from  it;  nor  will  we  succeed  in  the  end.    Hence: 

III.  ^  The  Lord  vfill  carry  out  his  purpose^  nciwithstandiug  the  interference  and 
oppoeUionof  men, 

1.  Isaac's  purpose  is  frustrated. 

a.  Not  by  any  irresistible  Interference  of  the  Lord.  Neither  Isaac's 
nor  Rebekah's  freedom  is  destroyed;  both  are  personally  respon- 
sible for  their  acts;  yet  the  Lord  does  not  allow  Isaac's  but  Rer 
bekah's  will  to  be  done. 

b.  Rebekah's  intention  was  good.  It  was  based  on  faith  in  the 
promise;  but  the  means  were  bad  and  in  no  way  Justifiable.  It 
was  wrong  to  Isaac,  Esau  and  Jacob.  She  could  and  should 
have  acted  otherwise  to  gain  her  object. 

2.  If  in  this  case  God,  in  his  mercy  brought  good  out  of  evil,  it  is  no  ex- 

cuse for  us  to  follow  Rebekah's  example.    It  would  be  tempting 
God. 

a.  Whilst  God  overrules  such  acts  for  the  general  good  and  for  the 
acc(»nplishment  of  his  saving  purposes,  it  is  not  said  by  any 
means,  that  they  will  result  for  the  gwd  of  the  parties  guilty 
of  the  wrong.  Rebekah  and  Jacob  had  to  suffer  on  acoount  of 
tbe  fraud  practised. 

b.  In  order  to  preserve  the.  peace  of  our  minds  and  peace  with  our 
fellowmen,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing  in  time 
and  eternity,  let  us  obey  God's  will  not  only  in  part,  but  entire- 
ly, aiming.  «t.Uift  righliob^t  and  choosing  the  right  means. 
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B.    T«st:    Gen.  m:U);  S7:  41. 

We  bare  by  no  iDeans  ezbatieted  tlie  story  of  Buui  and  Jaoo«>  In  oar 
laat  outline.  There  It  a  deeper,  tplritual  eenee  In  It  which  we  rfiould  not 
OT«1oolL.  In  Tlew  of  this  God  allowed  certain  things  to  oome  to  pass  in 
this  family  which  are  otherwise  shrouded  in  ImpenltraMe  mystery.  TIm 
Locd  says  distinctly,  that  Bsau  and  Jacob  represent  "two  nations."  and 
"two  manner  of  people."  who  "shall  be  separated."  There  is  a  certain 
struggle  between  these  two  brothers  from  their  very  beginning.  I  find  in  it 
an  Image  of  the  struggle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  oC 
Satan. 

Thx  Chitkoh  lliLrraKT  ahd  thc  SrauaoLB  Bbtwbbn  Flbbh  awd  Smut 
L    Tk$  Ckwrek,  a  CImrth  rnKtami, 

1.  When  we  speak  of  the  Church  militant,  we  do  not  mean  a  church  at 

Tariance  with  itself.    The  designation  applies  to  the  true  Church  only, 
"to  the  Church  of  the  elect"  which  is  righteousness  and  peace  and 
which  is  represented  in  Christ  and  actualised  in  all  true  betieTers. 
s.    And  yet.  this  Church  is.  from  iu  beginning,  ordained  and  caUed 
upon  to  fight.  Gen.  3:  15;  Matt.  10:  34.    Jacob  at  his  birth  set 
himself  against  his    brother,  taking   hold   on   his   heeL      The 
Church's  Head  is  called  a  "Captain."  a  "King"  who  has  to  fight 
as  well  ss  to  protect.    David  was  a  man  of  war:  his  greater  Son 
brought  not  only  the  olive  leaf  of  peace,  but  also  a  sword.    The 
memA>en  of  this  Church  are  called  "soldiers." 
b.    Her  mission  is  to  overcome  an  enemy  and  to  secure  a  kingdom 
for  her  King.    This  implies  warfare  to  which  she  is  destined. 

2.  Her  enemies  are  Satsn.  the  world  and  the  flesh.  Bph.  6:  11.  12;  John  16: 

18-21. 

a.  They  are  powerful.  Luke  11:  21.  By  reason  of  sin  having  enter- 
ed the  world,  they  claim  the  first  right.  They  are  even  attack- 
ing the  Church,  seeking  to  destroy  it.  Gen.  4:  8;  Matt  2:  12; 
4:  Iff;  AcU  8:  1ft. 

b.  They  come  from  without  the  Church.  Ex.  6:  2ft;  Acts  16:  22-24; 
19:  28ff.  They  have  also  their  emissaries  within  the  visible 
Church— hypocrites,  false  teschers.  false  brethren,  apostates. 
Mstt.  23:  28;  II  Cor.  11:  23;  Gal.  2:  4;  AcU  5:  Iflt;  16:  24. 

c.  Her  warfare  is  offensive  ss  well  as  defensive.  She  ki  to  be 
agressive  snd  enter  the  enemy's  camp.  Jacob  made  an  effort 
to  secure  the  blessing.  The  nation  proceeding  from  him  did  not 
only  defend  itself  agaiost  the  Amalekites.  but  it  Invaded  Canaan 
and  conquered  Its  nations.  The  Apoetles  went  forth  to  conquer 
the  world  for  Christ. 

d.  Her  weapons  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual.  True.  Rebekah  and 
Jacob  pursue  a  carnal  oouiwe  to  secure  the  blessing.  In  this 
they  do  not  represent  the  true  Church,  but  a  corrupt  church 
using  carnal  means  to  secure  s  good  end  (Romanism).  The 
v^apons  of  the  true  Church  are  spirtual;  II  Cor.  10:  3-6;  Bph. 
«:  14ff.    The  sword  of  the  Spirit. 

3.  The  outcome.    The  Church  shall  conquer  and  triumph. 

a.  This  is  the  divine  promise.  "The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger." 
Grace  and  the  Church  ss  facts  are  younger  than  sin  and  cor- 
ruption; but  grace  will  oome  out  of  the  conflict  conqueror.  The 
Bdomites  were  subdued,  II  Sam.  8:  14.  Christ  overcame  Satan 
and  the  world.  John  12:  31;  16:  33. 

b.  The  promise  Is  fulfllled  only  in  part;  but  it  will  receive  iU  full 
realisation  in  the  end.  Matt.  16:  18. 

II.     The  ttruggU  between  JU»kaMd  the  tpiriL 

1.    This  brings  us  naore  into  the  life  of  the  individual  beUerer.    When  he 

is  bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  still  something  of  the  old 

o^^*"«^2.  which  the  Scriptures  caU  "flesh."    Paul  speaks  of  it  In 

Rom.  7:  15-20;  Gal.  6:  17. 

a.    Flesh  and  spirit  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other  in  the 

believer.  Rom.  7:  23;  Gal.  6:  17.    It  Is  to  be  m.    There  dare  be 
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no  peace  between  ihe  two.    If  there  is  peace,  the  flesh  has  con- 
quered, 
b.    As  long  as  we  remain  in  the  faith,  the  spirit  it  stronger  than 
the  tienh  and  the  flwh  miuit  submit.    Gal.  6:  14c;  2:  20;  Phil. 
4:  18. 
2.     The  victory  is,  however,  never  complete  during  this  present  nfe. 

a.  Wlillst  the  spirit  ifi  willing  and  on  the  whole  prevalUi,  yet,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  (M!att.  26:  41)  believers  are 
sometimes  temporarily  overcome,  as  aeen  in  the  caae  of  Re- 
bekah  and  Jacob  and  others— and  thery  had  to  suffer  for  it.  We 
do  not  say  this,  therefore,  for  an  excuse  either  for  them  or  for 
ua;  but  as  an  incentive  to  watch  and  pray.  The  struggle  will 
continue  within  us  until  our  end. 

b.  Final  and  complete  victory  is  assured  to  the  believer.  If  he  re- 
mains steadfast  in  the  faith.    Rev.  2:  10b.  20;  8:  21. 
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Article  1. 

the  biblical  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection. 

There  is  no  clear  reference  to  the  resurrection  in 
HISTORY,  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  historical  books  are  silent  upon  the 
subject.  The  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  light  of  Paul's  testimony, 
illustrates  its  principle.    (I  Cor.  15 :'  52-3,  I  Thess.  4:  17.) 

The  miraculous  restorations  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  prefigurations  of  the  resurrection.  (I  Kings  17 :  17- 
24,  II  Kings  4 :  32-35,  13 :  21). 

Instructive  typical  illustrations  of  elements  involved  in 
the  resurrection  may  be  perceived  in  certain  miraculous  inci- 
dents recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  example,  the  cur- 
ing oi  Naaman's  leprosy,  the  deliverance  of  the  three  Hebrews 
from  the  furnace,  the  saving  of  Daniel  from  the  lions,  and 
Jonah  s  rescue.  This  last  incident  Jesus  himself  used  as  a  sign 
of  his  own  abode  in  the  grave  and  of  his  resurrection. 

TTie  celebrated  passage  in  Job  19:  25-27,  "I  know  that  my 
redeemer  liveth,  etc.,"  is  taken  by  us  to  refer  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  is  given  a  promi- 
nent place  in  our  burial  service  because  of  the  meaning  it  has 
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for  us  in  the  lig^ht  of  New  Testament  teaching.  It  may  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  Job  was  thinking  of  the  resurrection 
of  his  body  after  his  actual  death,  but  Job's  **words  express  the 
firm  conviction  of  that  faith  of  which  the  resurrection  is  the 
only  natural  justification ;  they  express  a  living  trust  in  a  liv- 
ing personal  God,  who,"  does  not  forsake  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  Him,  even  in  death ;  who  can,  and  therefore  will  raise 
them  up  from  the  grave  and  cause  them  to  triumph  over  death. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  Psalms  which,  in  the 
light  of  the  New  Tertament,  we  interpret  as  referring  to  the 
resurrection,  although  it  is  improbable  that  the  Psalmist  him- 
self so  understood  them. 

In  Psalm  i6 :  lo  it  is  said,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  Sheol,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corrup- 
tion." In  Acts  13:  35-37,  this  passage  is  quoted  and  applied 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  the  mouth  of  the  inspired 
Psalmist,  therefore,  this  was  a  messianic  word.  It  had  an  im- 
portant significance  for  the  Psalmist  personally,  of  course.  li 
expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  God  would  not  leave  him  to 
perish  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies :  would  not  suffer  him  to  *'go 
jxiovn  into  the  pit."  But  the  very  fact  that  Paul  plainly  points 
out  that  this  passage  is  not  applicable,  in  its  deepest  meaning, 
directly  to  David  himself  shows  that  in  using  this  remarkable 
languai^e  David  did  not  necessarily  have  a  clear,  full  concep- 
tion of  the  resurrection  as  we  understand  the  term. 

I:i  Psalm  17:  15,  "I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness : 
I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness,"  and  in 
Psalm  49:  15,  "God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the 
grave,  for  he  shall  receive  me,"  we  certainly  feel  the  Psalmist's 
ardent  longing  for  and  firm  hope  of  immortality.  How  could 
any  one  make  use  of  such  language  intelligently  without  hav- 
ing some  high  and  assured  conviction  of  blessed  life  after 
death? 

It  has  been  truly  said,  "It  was  this  inextinguishable  hope 
of  eternal  triumphant  life  with  God  that  animated  the  Old 
Totament  church,  and  imparted  to  believers  under  the  old 
dispensation  their  invincible  confidence  in  the  future." 

In  Isaiah  26 :  19,  we  have  a  passage  that,  from  our  point 
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of  view,  speaks  plainly  and  positively  of  the  resurrection.  "Thy 
dead  men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they 
arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust :  for  thy  dew 
is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead." 
And  yet,  obviously,  this  was  primarily  spoken  of  the  spiritual 
quickrning  and  national  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Neverthe- 
less, as  Jesus  is  the  antitypical  Israel,  (Matt.  2:  15)  this  lan- 
guage may  properly  be  put  into  his  mouth.  It  then  becomes 
literal  and  is  strikingly  applicable  to  the  resurrection  of  all  be- 
lievers ihrough  and  with  Christ.  (Eph.  5:  14,  John  14:  19,  I 
Cor.  15:  20-22.) 

In  the  37th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  there  is  a  record  of  a  vision 
that  is  thrillingly  suggestive  of  the  resurrection  in  its  most 
realistic  sense.  The  prophet  is  shown  a  valley  of  very  dry  bones ; 
he  is  directed  to  declare  unto  them  the  "word  of  the  Lord" ; 
he  is  permitted  to  witness  the  process  of  the  resurrection  of 
these  bones.  The  coming  upon  them  of  "sinews,"  "flesh," 
"skin,"  **breath"  entering  into  them,  their  living  and  standing 
up,  "an  exceeding  army."  But  the  resurrection  here  repre- 
sented in  spiritual  vision  is,  primarily,  spiritual  and  national, 
as  the  Lord  himself  explains  to  the  prophet.  "These  bones 
are  the  whole  house  of  Israel."  The  interpretation  is  that 
Israel  ^hall  be  revived  spiritually,  released  from  captivity  and 
restored  to  their  own  land.  But  again,  when  we  remember 
that  Israel  after  the  flesh  is  always  typical  of  Israel  after  the 
spirit,  which  is  the  true  Israel,  we  are  certified  by  this  scrip- 
ture that  in  due  time  this  vision  will  be  literally  fulfilled. 

In  Daniel  12:  2,  we  have  a  clear,  positive,  comprehensive 
declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  "Many  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting I'fe,  and  some  to  shame  and  contempt."  (Comp.  Matt 
25  :  46,  John  5  :  28-29).  This  passage  teaches  the  resurrection 
of  both  the  good  and  evil,  and  sets  forth  the  fact  of  eternal  life 
for  the  one,  and  endless  unhappiness  for  the  other.  Even  this 
may  be  interpreted  as  applicable,  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet, 
only  to  Israel,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive  that, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  it  sets  forth  and  positively  affirms  the 
resurrection  of  every  child  of  man. 
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Th«  general  understanding  of  die  nature  of  the  resurrec- 
tion among  the  Jews,  even  up  to  the  time  of  Christ,  seems  to 
have  been  far  below  the  definite  meaning  which  the  term  came 
to  have  in  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  redemption. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  the  doctrine,  as  they  understood  it, 
was  held  by  the  Pharisees  and  by  the  large  body  of  the  Jews. 
It  appears  to  have  been  disputed  only  by  the  Sadducees. 

In  Matt.  22:  28-31,  the  Pharisees  accept  the  teaching  ol 
Christ  concerning  the  resurrection,  though  they  show  entire 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  state  of  existence  to  which  the  res- 
urrection, in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  will  lead.  In  John  11 : 
14,  "Martha  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in 
the  resurrection  at  the  last  day."  This  answer,  no  doubt,  r«* 
fleets  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  Christ's  day  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
And  this  they  had  gathered  from  the  teaching  of  their  authen- 
tic scriptures.  But  just  what  the  resurrection  meant  as  to  its 
conditions,  states  and  relations  they  were  manifestly  in  much 
darkness.  Paul  says,  Acts  24 :  14-15,  "I  worship  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law  and 
in  the  prophets ;  and  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  them- 
selves allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust." 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  thus  prevalent  at  the 
time  of  his  persona!  ministry  Christ  gives  the  sanction  of  his 
autlvority,  only  correcting  the  errors  and  gross  conceptions 
in*o  which  the  doctrine  had  fallen.  And  Christ  himself  plainly 
teaches  that  the  resurrection  is  a  fundamental  constituent  of 
the  religion  he  came  to  reveal  fully  and  to  establish  firmly 
among  men.  In  Matt.  22,  Christ  refers  to  the  resurrection  as 
a  fact  well  known  and  accepted  and  explains  certain  tilings 
concernii.g  the  estate  of  those  who  shall  rise  from  the  dead. 

The  following  declarations  of  Christ  are  especially  dear, 
positive  ind  profoundly  instructive : 

'•The  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth." 

"Whoso  eatcth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
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"I  iiti  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

Paul  frankly  and  fully  concedes  that  if  there  is  no  resur- 
rection then  all  our  preaching  is  vanity,  and  even  worse  than 
vanity.  If  there  is  no  resurrection  then  our  whole  Christian 
system  of  faith  and  doctrine  goes  hopelessly  to  the  ground.  (I 
Cor.  15:  13-14.) 

Thus  wc  find  that  the  Bible,  beginning  with  silence  on  this 
subject,  follows  with  obscure  type  and  figurative  representa- 
tion to  clear  statement,  and  finally  to  positive,  full,  overwhelm- 
ing testimony,  crowned  and  absolutely  confirmed  by  the  his- 
torical fact  of  Christ  s  own  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
doctrine,  therefore,  stands  out  in  the  word  of  revelation  clear, 
unmistakable,  irrt  fulc-ble.  And  although  it  comes  late  in  the 
unlokling  order  of  revelation,  as  in  the  order  of  the  Creed,  it 
is  essentially  and  i»oitntJally  present  from  the  beginning.  Rev- 
elation moves  uf  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  its 
hignest  point  and  crown,  even  as  creation  moves  up  to  man, 
its  summit  and  coronation.  From  the  Bible  we  learn  that 
the  resurrection  is  ;1  e  ultimate  goal  of  creation,  of  redemp- 
tion, and  of  the  whole  historical  world-process  as  it  moves  on- 
ward and  upward  m  obedience  to  the  will  of  infinite  love,  and 
in  perpetual  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom. 
(Rom.  8:22,  Phil.  3:21.) 

The  ground  or  the  principle  of  the  resurrectidi 
GROUND,  rests  m  ;he  person  of  Christ.  Even  the  wicked 
who  are  raised  up  to  condemnation  and  ever- 
lasting death  derive  the  potential  principle  of  their 
resurrection,  as  they  find  the  judicial  ground  of  their 
ccndenmaiion,  in  ihe  person  of  Christ.  The  wicked, 
viewed  interiorily,  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  their 
spiritual  natures  to  the  source  of  life,  are  out  of  Christ.  But 
they  are  within  the  sphere  of  his  power,  by  which  they  arc 
raised  up  and  kept  in  everlasting  subjection.  In  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  Christ  is  the  "first  fruits  of  alt  that 
sleep."  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive/'  But  more  itrictly  speaking  Christ  is  "the  first  fruits  of 
all  who  sleep  in  him.'*  That  is,  of  all  those  who  stand,  not 
only  in  His  Kingdom  of  power  but  also  within  His  Kingdom  ol 
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gracious  love  ?iid  life.  ''Even  so,  them  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  (I  Thess.  4:  14-16.)  "He 
that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and 
I  in  him.*'  **He  hath  eternal  life  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day." 

Christ  as  the  head  of  redeemed  humanity  carries  in  his 
person  the  whole  power  of  the  resurrection,  as  Adam  carries 
in  his  pcrj«on  the  full  and  entire  potentiality  of  the  natural  life 
of  the  whole  3  ace.  Again,  Christ  considered  in  his  relation  to 
believers,  under  his  cwi:  figure  of  the  vine  and  the  branches, 
contains  within  himself  the  essential  fulness  of  the  life  that  is 
to  be  realized  in  its  completeness  and  glorious  perfection  in 
the  resurreciion.  The  declaration  of  Christ  that  enunciates 
most  clearly  and  powerfully  the  fact  that  the  source  and  the 
energy  of  the  resurrection  reside  in  his  own  person  is,  *7  am 
the  resurrection.*' 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body 
NATURE,  the  (iible  instructs  us  both  by  objective  illustration 
and  by  explicit  declaration.  Enoch  and  Elijah  re- 
ceived their  resurrection  bodies  through  the  process  of  trans- 
lation. 1  he  nulew orthy  fact  in  their  case  is,  that  such  a  change 
took  place  in  thtir  material  bodies  that  they  were  completely 
withdrawn  from  existence  in  the  material  world.  "Enoch  was 
not,  for  God  took  him.''  The  New  Testament  note  on  this 
event  is,  **P>y  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not 
see  death ;  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had  translated 
him." 

In  the  case  of  Elijah  there  was  a  certain  very  remarkable 
appearance  visible  to  Elisha,  which  accompanied  his  ascen- 
sion. There  is  one  especially  significant  point  in  connection 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  bodies  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  of 
the  risen  body  of  Christ  from  the  material  earth.  That  is,  that 
th^y  all  withdrew  by  a  process  which  is  described  as  "ascen- 
sion." This,  it  might  be  said,  they  had  to  do  because  they 
went  to  heaven,  and  heaven  is  always  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  being  above  or  upward.  But  in  the  act  of  ascension, 
what  is  known  as  the  most  fundamental  law  of  the  material 
world  is  transcended.      This  is  the  law  of  gravitation.    The 
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fact  that  this  law  is  thus  transcended  is  equivalent  to  a  demon- 
stration that  the  resurrection  body,  in  its  properties  and 
powers,  is  immeasurably  removed  from  and  raised  above  all 
the  laws  and  forces  of  the  earth  as  we  now  know  them. 

The  identity  of  the  resurrection  body  with  the  body  that 
lived  before  death  is  a  point  of  clear  Biblical  instruction.  This 
identity  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  and  in  that  of  Elijah 
who  was  recognized  even  by  those  who  had  not  known  him 
in  the  flesh.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  identity  per- 
tains to  personality,  and  to  the  organ  of  personality  only  in  so 
far  as  Its  integrity  as  an  organ  is  concerned.  The  human  body 
is  the  organ  of  the  human  personality.  The  body  has  its 
ground  in  the  personality,  and  its  nature  and  form  are  from  the 
personality.  The  atomic  sameness  of  the  substance  or  mate- 
rial entering  into  the  composition  of  the  body  is  not  essential  to 
its  proper  identity.  The  specific  statements  of  Paul  in  regard 
to  the  resurrection  body  bring  out  the  sharp  contrasts  between 
the  body  that  now  is  and  that  which  is  raised  from  the  dead, 
while  keeping  clearly  in  view  the  continuity  of  the  one  body 
in  its  true  identity.  Paul's  antitheses  in  describing  the  two  es- 
tates of  the  one  body  are :  corruption — ^incorruption,  dishonor 
— glory,  weakness — power,  natural — spiritual.  The  last  is  the 
essential  antithesis.  The  body  that  is  buried  is  natural,  the 
same  body  when  it  is  raised  is  spiritual.  "Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  mighty  working 
whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."  The 
Biblical  analogies  taken  from  nature  touching  the  resurrection 
are  intended  to  show  its  reasonableness  and  credibility.  "How 
are  they  raised?"  **With  what  bodies  do  they  come?"  If 
these  questions  are  meant  to  imply  any  impossibility  in  the 
matter,  they  are  foc^ish.  Look  at  the  seed  which  dies,  decays, 
is  quickened,  springs  \ip,  brings  forth  a  hundred  bodies  like 
itself.  Look  at  the  infinite  variety  of  forms.  Terrestrial,  celes- 
tial, bird^,  beasts,  men,  sun,  moon,  stars,  one  in  substance, 
many  in  form  and  quality.  If  Paul  were  living  now  he  could 
extend  his  analc^es  greatly  and  with  wonderful  increase  of 
forcefulness. 
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The  goal  of  the  resurrection  is  not  return  to 
GOAL*  bodily  life  and  continued  existence  in  this  world  as 
at  present  constituted.  The  resurrection  marks  an 
immeasureable  advance  upon  the  present  life.  It  is  a  going 
forth  of  the  reunited  soul  and  body  to  vastly  higher  things.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  resurrection  body  transcends  all  the  laws  and 
forces  of  the  material  world.  As  over  against  everything  we 
now  know  as  natural  the  resurrection  body  is  spiritual.  It 
differs  from  the  present  "natural"  in  some  such  way  as  though: 
differs  from  the  present  ^'material.'*  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  carries  with  it  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  earth,  to- 
gether with  its  environment,  which,  it  would  seem,  must  in- 
clude the  whole  material  universe!  '*The  creation  itself  also 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  lib- 
erty of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God."  Again,  *The  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  with  us,  waiting  for 
the  redemption  (resurrection)  of  the  body." 

The  *'new  heavens  and  the  new  earth"  will  be  the  present 
heavens  and  the  present  earth  in  their  resurrecticMi  state.  The 
Apocalyptic  symbolism  of  the  New  Jerusalem  throws  still 
clearer  and  more  intense  light  upon  this  glorious  theme.  The 
symmetrical  city  with  its  pure  river,  its  streets  of  gold,  its 
walls  of  precious  stones,  its  gates  of  pearl,,  its  light  the  Divine 
glory,  its  temple  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb!  This 
sets  before  the  adoring  mind  of  the  believer  the  inconceivable 
grandeur  and  the  indescribable  sublimity  of  the  goal  of  the 
resurrection.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  of  man,  of  the 
earth,  of  the  whole  creation!  No  wonder  it  is  written:  "Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him." 
Pittsburg,  Pa,,  December  jo,  ipo2.  D.  H.  Geissinger. 


Article  II. 

REV.  CHARLES  PORTERFIELD  KRAUTH, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

[From  Herzog-  Hauck  Encyclopedia.     Translated  by  E.  Pfatteicher,  Ph.  D.J 

Dr.  Krauth  was  the  foremost  theologian  of  the  English 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  His  ancestry  may  probably  be 
assigned  tc  the  lower  Rhine  district.  His  grandfather,  Charles 
J.  Krauth^  came  to  America  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  laboring  as  a  teacher  and  organist  in  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia.  His  father  was  Charles  Philip  Krauth 
(1797-1867),  a  pastor  in  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, President  of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  and 
later  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  the  same 
place,  a  thoroughly  pious  man,  indefatigably  active  in  research, 
encyclopaedic  in  his  scholarship,  and  yet  reserved  and  modest, 
of  a  sympathetic  and  irenic  disposition.  The  sermon  delivered 
by  him  as  president  of  the  Lutheran  General  Synod  in  the 
year  1850  at  Charleston,  awakened  great  expectations  within 
the  hearts  of  the  confessional  Lutherans  of  Germany.  They 
saw  therein  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  American  Lutheranism, 
the  beginning  of  a  conscious  return  to  the  confessions  of  the 
fathers. 

His  son,  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  was  the  vessel 
chosen  of  God  to  pave  the  way  for  the  realization  of  these 
hopes.  He  was  born  at  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  March  17, 
1823.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  came  to  Gettysburg, 
graduating  from  the  college  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  from  the 
seminary  two  years  later,  entering  the  ministry  as  a  youth  of 
eighteen.  His  first  charge  was  a  mission  at  Canton,  a  suburb 
of  Baltimore,  from  which  he  was  called  to  serve  a  larger  con- 
gregation in  the  city  itself  in  1842.  After  a  short  pastorate  at 
Martinsburg,  Virginia,  the  popular  young  pastor  accepted  a 
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call  from  the  congregation  at  Winchester  in  the  same  state, 
which  congregation  he  served  from  1848-55.  Even  at  this 
early  period  his  theological  views  had  taken  that  important 
turn  which  freed  him  from  the  ban  of  an  unlutheran,  meth- 
odistical  tendency  and  gradually  made  him  the  most  prominent 
representative  of  a  decided,  confessional  English  Lutheranism 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1852-53  at  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz 
in  the  West  Indies,  because  of  the  illness  of  his  wife.  On  the 
island  of  St.  ThcKnas  he  served  a  Dutch-reformed  church  con- 
sisting largely  of  natives  (colored),  whose  pastor  had  been 
suddenly  summoned  to  America  on  account  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

Having  served  the  First  English  Lutheran  Church 
at  Pittsburg  from  1855  to  1859,  he  was  called  by  St.  Mark's 
Church,  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored  but  a  short  time, 
accepting  the  editorship  of  **The  Lutheran,"  which  in  his  hand 
soon  became  a  two-edged  sword,  directing  its  blows  against 
a  degenerate  American  Lutheranism  and  inaugurating  a  new 
era  for  the  English  Lutheran  Church. 

When  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  established  its 
own  seminary  as  over  against  the  seminary  of  the  General 
Synod  in  1864,  it  was  self-evident  that  he  should  occupy  the 
chair  of  dogmatic  theology.  When  the  seminary  was  formally 
opened  and  its  first  professors  duly  installed,  he,  the  youngest 
member  of  that  faculty,  was  the  speaker,  appearing  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  theological  and  churchly  position  of  his  col- 
leagues. A  new  avenue  of  activity  opened  before  him  as  the 
lirst  steps  were  taken  looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council.  Formerly  pre-eminently  occupied  in  a  polemical 
refutation  of  error  and  defense  of  the  truth,  his  energies 
were  henceforth  to  be  devoted  to  the  more  positive 
work  of  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  a  confessional 
church  might  arise  in  unity  of  faith  with  the  fathers,  which 
was  to  restore  the  beautiful  services  of  old,  lost  during  long  sea- 
sons of  lukewarmness  and  rationalism.  He  took  a  leading  po- 
sition on  the  Churchbook  Committee.  He  drafted  the  funda- 
mental articles  and  the  constitution  of  the  General  Council,  as 
accepted  at  Reading  in  1866.    He  was  the  author  of  the  con- 
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stitution  for  congregations  which  was  finally  accepted  after 
lengthy  debates  in  1880.  When  the  principles  of  inter-church 
fellowship  came  to  the  front  in  the  General  Council,  it  was  he 
who  wrote  a  series  of  pertinent  articles  in  The  Lutheran  which 
were  finally  condensed  into  106  theses  concerning  altar  and 
pulpit-fellowship.  In  the  thorough,  precise  and  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  this  delicate  question,  his  entire  theological 
development  culminated.  In  these  theses  he  took  the 
strictly  confessional  view  that  fellowship  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  church  fellowship,  and  all  unionism  at  the  altar  and  in 
the  pulpit  is  to  be  rejected  because  of  the  principle  involved. 
The  sound,  confessional  development  of  the  General  Council 
seemed  to  find  its  embodiment  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Krauth. 
He  was  president  of  this  body  for  an  entire  decade  until  1880, 
when  the  impaired  condition  of  his  health  forbade  his  attend- 
ance on  conventions. 

His  eminent  talent  and  comprehensive  scholarship  re- 
ceived a  well-merited  recognition  beyond  his  own  church  cir- 
cles. Soon  after  having  entered  upon  his  professorship  in 
Philadelphia,  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1868  was  made  professor 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  prominent  institu- 
tion. In  1873  he  was  also  elected  Vice  Provost,  and  in 
1881  the  chair  of  history  was  added  to  his  other  duties. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Commission  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  one  of  the 
Old  Testament  group,  and  aiding  the  work  materially  through 
his  familiarity  with  the  old  English  translations. 

Dr.  Krauth  was  a  prolific  writer  in  the  domains  of  theolo 
j;ry  and  philosophy.  His  contributions  to  church  papers 
would  fill  volumes,  extending  through  a  long  period  of  years — 
from  1846  to  1882.  Among  his  writings  we  must  mention 
especially:  An  English  translation  of  Tholuck's  Commentary 
on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  1859;  a  new  edition  of 
Fleming's  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  i860,  greatly  enlarged 
1875  '*  ^  n^w  edition  of  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge with  notes  and  introduction,  1874 ;  an  English  translation 
o\iht  Augsburg  Confession,  with  introduction  and  notes,  1868; 
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The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology,  his  masterpiece, 
1873,  in  which  he  collected  the  most  valuable  results  of  his  tfaeo- 
logical  researches  His  services  were  eagerly  sought  in  tfie  pre- 
paration of  various  encydopedias.  He  had  planned  a  com- 
prehensive biography  of  Luther  to  be  published  in  connection 
with  the  Luther  Jubilee  in  1883,  the  preparation  of  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  hands  by  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  interests  of  which  he  undertook  a  visit  to  Eu- 
rope in  1880.  Unfortunately  the  work  was  never  completed. 
Dr.  Krauth  died  on  the  second  day  of  January,  1883,  brfore 
completing  his  sixtieth  year. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Krauth  upon  the  inner  development  of  English  Lutheranism, 
though  this  may  only  be  properly  valued  by  coming  gen- 
erations. The  transplanting  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  Amer- 
ican soil  and  its  transition  to  the  English  language  is  an  event 
of  far-reaching  and  epoch-making  significance  for  the  position 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  history  of  the  worid  and  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  entered  into  this  new  world  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  as  a  poor  despised  pilgrim  and  alien,  beginning 
to  build  her  humble  house  amid  this  conglomeration  of  na- 
tionalities. But  in  spite  of  her  poverty  and  lack  of  prestige 
she  had.  in  this  land,  a  vocation  and  an  opportunity  such  asi 
had  titver  been  offered  before,  to  develop  in  accordance  with 
her  own  spirit,  and  as  a  free  church  to  give  full  and  har- 
monious expression  to  the  doctrine  and  confession,  the 
order  of  service  and  government  inherited  from  the  fathers. 
This  she  could  not  have  accomplished  if  she  had  not 
clearly  recognized  her  own  distinctive  features,  and  if  she  had 
not  been  firm  and  strong  enough  to  hold  them  fast  over  against 
the  foreign  and  destructive  influences  which  pressed  upon  her 
from  all  sides.  This  power  of, resistance  and  resolute  conser- 
vatism, however,  had  become  more  or  less  paralyzed,  especially 
v/ith  those  who,  in  losing  the  German  language,  had 
broken  away  from  the  historic  continuity  of  their  church,  and 
who  consequently  began  to  be  ashamed  of  Lutheranism,  as  it 
stood  isolated  between  Romanism  on  the  one  hand  and  Re- 
formed Protestantism  on  ihe  other.    The  children  themsdvts 
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coiild  not  appredate  their  mother,  and  it  was,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  others,  even  prominent  theologians,  received  an 
entirely  wrong  impression  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

During  this  crisis  it  pleased  God  to  prepare  a  chosen  vessel 
for  the  American  Lutheran  Church  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Krauth 
?nd  to  fit  him  both  by  natural  endowments  and  by  his  general 
and  theological  training  not  only  to  kindle  a  ccmsciousness  and 
appreciation  of  her  beauty  among  her  own  children,  but  also 
to  represent  her  most  powerfully  and  boldly  before  the  world, 
as  the  mother  church  of  the  Reformation,  as  the  sound  union 
oC  a  truly  conservative  catholicity  with  pure,  reformatory  pro- 
testantism. As  Luther  in  the  cloister  and  Paul  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  spirit  which 
they  were  to  antagonize,  so  also  Dr.  Krauth's  entire  training 
brought  him  into  personal  contact  with  the  spirit  which  he 
afterward  attacked  so  forcibly  and  successfully.  There  were 
no  outside  influences  or  authorities  which  moulded  his  theo- 
k>gical  convictions.  They  were  determined  solely  and  early 
in  his  career  -by  his  daily  and  thorough  study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  of  the  confessional  writings.  Those  principles 
which  governed  all  his  later  theological  and  churchly  activi- 
ties were  clearly  and  definitely  expressed  when  he  was  but 
twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Over  against  the  subjectivistic  and  shifting  spirit  of  the 
time  he  looks  to  the  testimony  of  history,  to  the  confession  of 
the  Church,  as  it  has  taken  form  in  the  great  conflict  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  zealously  protests  against  the  idea  of  a 
conflict  between  the  terms  "American"  and  "Lutheran."  "The 
worW  owes  more  to  the^  Reformation  than  to  America. 
America  owes  more  to  it  than  to  herself.  I  am  first  a 
Lutheran  and  then  an  American.  In  my  heart  they  excite  no 
conflict,  but  blend  harmoniously  together.  We  are  placed 
here  in  the  midst  of  sectionalism,  and  it  becomes  us  not  lightly 
to  consent  to  swell  that  destructive  torrent  of  separatism  wKich 
threatens  the  welfare  of  pure  Christianity  on  our  shores,  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  We  must  begin  by  knowing 
ourselves  and  being  true  to  that  knowledge.  Let  us  not, 
with  our  rich  coffers,  play  the  part  of  beggars,  and  ask  favors 
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where  we  have  every  ability  to  impart  them.  No  church  can 
retain  her  self-respect  or  inspire  respect  in  others,  who  is  afraid 
or  i.shamed  of  her  own  history/* 

He,  therefore,  says  openly  and  not  without  offense  to 
American  nativism:  '*The  salt,  which  preserves  our  church 
here,  is  Germanic/'  He  studies  the  German  Theologians, 
their  dog^matics,  their  orders  of  service  and  hymns.  Later  on 
he  delves  deeply  into  German  philosophy  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  more  thoroughly  for  his  duties  at  the  University.  He 
succeeded  in  translating  its  peculiar  and  difficult  terminolog}' 
into  the  Englisli  language  with  deep  penetration  and  discrimi- 
nation. We  hardl\  know  any  American  scholar  who  understood 
and  appreciated  the  German  mind  so  fully  as  Dr.  Krauth  did. 
He  is,  consequently,  the  unrelenting  opponent  of  any  linguistic 
•lativism  in  the  Church,  be  it  English  or  German.  **Itis  fanat- 
icism to  attempt  to  narrow  our  great  Church  into  an  English 
sect  or  a  German  one.  Lutheranism  is  neither  English  nor 
German ;  and  though  both  should  cease  to  be  the  tongues  of 
living  men,  //  cannot  pass  away." 

On  the  other  hand  he  is  fully  conscious  of  the  danger 
which  confronts  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church  in  its  transi- 
tion from  German  to  English,  and  ever  and  again  emphasizes 
it :  "Take  care  of  the  German,  the  English  will  take  care  of 
itself!"  This  exprCv^sion  has  become  proverbial  in  the  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  Church. 

"( )ur  Church  may  speak  English.  It  is  well.  But  if  she 
stojis  with  that,  her  new  tongue  will  decoy  her  into  a  new  life. 
All  living  tonenes  have  living  heads  back  of  them,  and  carry 
us  out  into  the  current  of  their  own  life.  Our  Church  is  not 
to  hecome  the  handmaiden  of  the  language,  instead  of  mak- 
int,^  it  her  own  liandmaiden.  It  will  in  that  case  not  be 
the  old  Church  getting  a  new  language,  but  the  new  language 
transforming  her  into  a  new  Church — not  the  Church  master- 
ing the  English,  but  the  English  mastering  the  Church.  Even 
in  their  mistakes  on  the  point  of  language,  our  fathers  in 
America  were  not  the  absolute  incapables  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  consider  them.     It  was  the  English  life  of  the  land,  rather 
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than  the  English  tongue,  which  swept  away  thousands  of  our 
Church's  children." 

Dr.  Krauth  was  not  only  firmly  convinced  of  the  scrip- 
tural, incontestable  truth  of  the  Lutheran  confession,  and  thor- 
oughly in  love  with  his  Church,  he  also  believed  unwaveringl> 
almost  enthusiastically,  in  the  great  and  glorious  future  of  this 
Church  in  her  new  American  home.  He  was  an  optimist  on 
the  subject,  who  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by 
any  untoward  experiences. 

"The  Lutheran  Church  is  destined  to  do  much  for  the  glory 
of  God  in  this  western  world.  Let  her  be  faithful  to  her  faith 
.  .  .  and  God  helping  her,  the  glory  of  her  second  temple 
shall  not  be  unworthy  of  the  great  memories  of  the  first.  .  . 
Though  not  known  by  others  as  she  should  be.  she  is  daily 
better  known  and  wins  increasing  respect.  The  importance  of 
the  aid  she  brings  in  evangelizing  this  western  world  is  more 
deeply  felt,  and  before  the  eyes  of  those  even  who  would  not 
see  her  when  she  sat  mourning  in  the  dust,  she  rises  more 
brightly  and  beautifully,  an  acknowledged  power  in  the  land. 
She  is  destined,  on  these  shores,  in  a  language  which  her 
fathers  knew  not.  to  illustrate  more  gloriously,  because  in  a 
more  unfettered  form,  her  true  life  and  spirit,  than  she  has 
done  since  the  Reformation." 

To  attain  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  transplant  the  spirit 
of  true  Lutheranism  into  the  sphere  of  the  English  language, 
and  there  to  establish  it  on  such  a  basis  that  its  future  might 
be  secured.  A  mere  literal  translation  of  Lutheran  books 
from  a  foreign  language  into  the  English  would  never  be  suf- 
ficient for  this.  The  very  spirit  and  life  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  had  to  be  worked  into  the  idiom  of  the  nationality  into 
which  it  was  to  enter,  and  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth  was  pre- 
eminently called  and  fitted  for  this  work.  Having  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  and  its  literature  such  as  few  of 
his  cotemporaries  possessed,  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  older  classic  poets,  down  to  Wordsworth,  whose  lines, 
retained  by  his  faithful  memory,  were  ever  ready  to  his  call ;  in 
full  possession  of  the  noblest  products  of  the  English  mind : 
perfectly  at  home  in  its  whole  mode  of  thinking  and  at  the  same 
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time  master  of  a  practice,  beautiful  and  polished  style,  the  col- 
lector and  owner  of  one  of  the  richest  private  libraries  of  about 
15,000  volumes,  with  whose  treasures  he  was  perfectly  familiar 
— he  was  the  mart  whom  God  in  His  providence  had  selected  to 
become  the  most  distinguished  interpreter  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  the  English  tongue. 

A.  Spaeth. 


Article  III. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  LORD*S  SUPPER. 
(According  to  i  Cor.  lo :  I4ff .  and  1 1 :  2$S.) 

A  thoughtful  and  stimulating  discussion  of  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  depicted  in  i  Cor.  lo  and  ii,  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  fourth  number  of  "Studien  und  Krit- 
iken"  for  1902.  It  is  by  R.  Kern,  Ph.  D.,  past.  emer.  in  Pful- 
lingen  (Wuerttemberg).  Though  the  German  style  of  the 
author  is  extremely  difficult,  we  have  endeavored  to  reproduce 
the  form  of  his  thought  in  the  following  article.  We  hope  it 
may  be  of  some  value  to  those  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

In  all  ages  God  approaches  His  own  with  rich  and  liberal 
communication  of  gifts,  but  in  corresponding  manner  He  also 
demands  from  the  recipients  conscientious  use  of  these  bless- 
ings. This  thought  Paul  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  Corinthians  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  First 
Epistle.  From  God,  along  with  other  miraculous  blessings, 
the  people  of  the  Old  Testament  had  in  particular  received 
food  mid  drink  containing  mystical  power  of  blessing.  Thus 
spiritual  hi  its  nature  (vs.  3)  was  the  manna  and  the  water  out 
of  the  rock  given  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  whoever  partook 
thereof  receiving  blessing  for  soul  and  body.  Whoever  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  influence  either  of  heathen  surroundiag^s 
or  of  similar  recollections  of  their  past  life,  despised  the  value 
of  these  divine  gifts  and  their  mysterious  blessing  was  subject 
to  most  severe  punishment. 

With  such  preparatory  hints  of  exhortation  to  a  be- 
lieving and  conscientious  use  of  those  gifts  of  grace  whidi  are 
of  such  high  and  holy  importance  to  the  people  of  the  New 
Testament,  St.  Paul  at  once  discusses  the  important  meaning 
of  the  New  Testament  food  and  drink,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
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Corinthians  and  the  whole  church :  and  this  with  that  char- 
acteristic clearness  and  earnestness  of  his,  ever  so  keenly  com- 
scious  of  duty  and  responsibility.  Hence  he  writes  (vss.  14-^7)  • 

"Wherefore,  my  beloved,  flee  from  idolatry.  I  speak  as 
to  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I  say.  The  cup  of  blessing,  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?  Seeing  that  we,  who  are  many,  are  one  bread,  one 
body :  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread." 

More  expressly,  than  in  the  above  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament  gifts  of  grace  with  their  efficacious  blessings  and 
weighty  responsibilities,  the  Apostle  now  guides  the  reflecting 
intelligence  of  his  readers  to  the  holy  and  earnest  table-fdlow- 
ship  with  Jesus  Christ,  as  seen  in  the  Holy  Supper  which  He 
mstiluted:  and  here  he  marks  how  it  militates  against  the  non- 
spiritual  essence  and  especially  the  frivolous  character  of 
heathen  sacrificial  meals. 

This  table-fellowship  he  conceives  as  a  union  of  Christians 
among  themselves  and  with  their  Lord  by  virtue  of  which 
they,  as  a  uniform  and  living  whole  most  closely  connected 
with  Christ,  are  and  must  remain  strictly  separate  from  all  that 
opposes  Him  and  especially  from  all  affinities  in  anywise  re- 
lated to  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  more  in  view  in  the  present  train  of  thought.  He  had,  at 
any  rate,  no  conscious  purpose  of  setting  up  a  fixed  dogma 
concerning  the  conception  and  essence  of  this  solemn  distri- 
bution of  bread  and  wine,  instituted  by  Christ  on  the  evening 
before  His  death  in  the  circle  of  His  disciples  for  future  repe- 
tition. Nor  had  he  any  desire  of  setting  up  such  a  one,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  had  no  clearly  worked  out  view  of  ideal  cer- 
tainty concerning  it,  nor  had  he  received  any  clearly  circum- 
scribed observations  with  respect  to  it  through  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.  Yet  with  keen  and  sensitive  power  of  perception,  born 
of  the  Spirit,  he  felt  that  here  was  a  matter  of  essential  and  at 
the  same  time  mysterious  importance.  To  this  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  must  do  justice,  not  so  much  through 
dialectic  skill  of  mind  as  through  a  sinking  of  the  perception  and 
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the  ivill  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  self-realizing  mys- 
tery of  the  life  of  the  soul. 

We  shall  attempt  to  define  and  justify  the  above  position 
as  the  real  Pauline  one. 

Examining  verse  16  more  closely  it  seems  not  only  signifi- 
cant, but  almost  providential,  that  Paul  does  not  place  the 
bread  and  the  body  of  the  Lord  first,  as  would  be  most  natural 
in  a  genetic  conception  of  the  holy  act.  He  speaks  first  of 
the  cup  as  Koivtoyia  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 

It  has  been  noted  that  Paul  in  the  first  instance  simply 
aimed  to  represent  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a 
union  of  the  congregation :  by  virtue  of  this  union  the  believ- 
ing members  were  firmly  bound  together  as  a  whole  and  sepa- 
rated  from  the  unclean  world.  This  view  is  clearly  expressed 
in  vss.  17  and  20.  It  is  the  more  significant  that  he  does  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  carried  away  by  this  quite  rational  view  now 
present  in  his  mind,  but  rather  gives  place  to  a  mystical 
thought  which  seizes  upon  him,  viz.,  the  blood  of  Christ 
and  its  Kmvw^Aa  as  the  presentation  of  a  gift  from  the  holiest 
source  to  the  participants  of  the  table  of  Christ.  Of  this  he 
now  begins  to  speak. 

Were  not  the  words  Kotvwvta  too  dtfiaro^  in  first  position, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  regard  the  central  truth  of  all  that 
follows  as  this:  The  members  of  the  believing  congregation 
form  a  strictly  uniform  and  united  body:  a  body  bound  to 
strict  separation  from  the  unbelieving  world.  This  would 
seem  the  more  apparent,  since  both  the  fundamental  truths 
of  their  faith  as  well  as  the  significant  and  holy  act  of  common 
eating  of  one  and  the  same  consecrated  bread  in  the  Supper 
instituted  by  Christ  demanded  such. 

But  since  mention  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  its  essential 
importance  precedes  the  mention  of  the  body  and  bread  we 
dare  not  assume  such  a  view.  The  bread  as  the  "communion 
of  the  body  of  Christ"  would  lead  to  the  thought,  that  the  be- 
liever through  this  bread,  distributed  to  him  and  all  others, 
would  again  and  again  enter  into  organic  membership  with  the 
"body  of  Christ,"  i.  e.  of  the  congregation  belonging  to  and 
uniformly  permeated  by  Him.     We  should  not  find  expressed 
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here  then  a  presentotion  of  any  invisible  gift  to  the  individual, 
but  simply  a  renewed  entrance  of  the  mdividual  into  rdation- 
.-hip  with  the  whole.  We  cannot,  however,  conceive  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  as  an  organic  whole  into  which  we  can  enter 
through  the  act  of  drinking.  We  are  consequently  forced  to 
declare:  The  believing  recipient  again  and  again  receives 
Tvitkin  himself  participation  in  the  blood  of  Christ  (conceived 
as  flowing)  :  he  is  made  a  partaker  of  this  blood,  as  of  a  self 'im- 
parting inznsible  essence. 

If  we  must  regard  participation  in  the  blood  of  Christ  to 
mean  the  reception  of  a  real  communication  or  gift,  then  it  will 
also  be  unsatisfactor>'  to  regard  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  in  the  second  member  of  the  sentence,  in  a  merdy 
oarabolic  manner,  i.  e.  as  a  new  and  closer  entrance  into  re- 
lationship ^v-ith  the  body  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  through 
it  with  Christ  Himself.  We  shall  here  also  be  forced  to  think 
of  the  reception  of  an  actual  gift  out  of  the  fullness  of  Christ. 
Since  Paul  could  not  write  of  participation  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  without  intuitively  thinking  of  a  gift  flowing  down  to 
the  believer,  we  are  forced,  when  we  come  to  the  words  con- 
cerning communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  to  ask :  Can  we  con- 
ceive of  this  as  destitute  of  any  communicatum  coming  to  us, 
which  binds  us  in  a  real  and  essential  manner  to  the  body  of 
Christ  or  with  the  life-association  belonging  to  Him?  Can 
we  enter  and  re-enter  the  very  essence  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  holy  body  belonging  to  Him,  without  having  the  very  es- 
sence of  this  holy  body  entering  through  communication  into 
usf    Not  according  to  biblical  conception. 

This  very  same  view  also  holds  true  of  the  "kingdom  of  God" 
and  "eternal  life."  The  former  must  come  to  us,  must  enter 
into  us ;  otherwise  we  cannot  enter  it.  We  must  receive  the 
latter  as  a  divine  communication,  lay  hold  upon  it  with  our 
inner  life ;  otherwise  we  shall  not  enter  into  its  eternal  exist- 
ence. If  the  title  "Holy  Christian  Church" — into  which  we 
are  to  enter  as  members  of  a  living  whole,  with  the  believing 
reception  of  holy  gifts — is  a  true  one,  we  must  be  able  to  pred- 
icate of  it  a  life  connection  (with  Christ)  of  permeating  and 
cohesive  power,  but  also  through  this  connection  a  communi- 
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cation  of  life  entering  into  us  and  all  members  with  infinite 
individualization  and  at  the  same  time  binding  inclusion. 

Empirically  considered  the  diversity  of  the  individuals 
conflicts  with  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  uniform  and 
at  the  same  time  widely  expanded  spiritual  life-communion ; 
and  this  especially  where  there  is  consciousness  of  freedom 
irom  the  law.  Hence  the  existence  of  a  universal  church — 
thoroughly  centralized,  bound  together  without  restraint,  and 
itself  conscious  of  unity  according  to  its  essence — devoid  of 
constant  communication  of  a  supernatural  and  vigorous  material 
principle  affecting  both  the  individual  and  the  uniform  body, 
would  be  the  incomprehensible  miracle  of  the  world's  history. 

Inquiring  into  the  biblico-christian,  particularly  the 
Pauline,  system  of  thought  for  the  essence  and  origin  of  this 
supernatural  material  principle— ever  hidden,  yet  ever  felt  in 
the  Church,  as  embracing  as  it  is  communicating — ^we  shall  find 
it  nowhere  save  in  the  eternally  self-embracing  and  yet  infi- 
nitely self-imparting  life-fullness  of  the  glorified  Christ. 

If  the  reception  of  the  consecrated  bread,  of  which  we  say 
and  Christ  said.  This  is  My  Body,  is  to  have  any  real  content ; 
if  it  is  not  simply  a  ceremonial  symbolism,  in  which  we  can 
participate  or  which  we  can  omit  without  experiencing  either 
a  plus  or  a  minus  of  value,  then  this  content  must  be  derived  at 
all  events  through  a  communication  out  of  that  life-fullness  of 
the  Glorified  One.  Only  upon  the  basis  of  an  essential  com- 
munication out  of  that  fullness  of  life  and  essence  can  the  re- 
ception of  the  distributed  bread  be  efficacious  in  embracing 
the  recipients  into  a  single  body  and  in  strengthening  them  as 
its  living  parts.  They  can  and  must  feel  themselves  united, 
not  only  among  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time  also  with 
the  dispenser  of  the  gift,  as  with  the  uniform  Head  of  the 
whde  body. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  "blood,"  as  it  is  seen  in  real 
form  in  the  cup  of  blessing,  let  us  attempt  to  designate  it  more 
definitely.  Provisionally  we  regarded  it  as  a  "self-communi- 
cating  invisible  essence."  We  now  venture  upon  a  more  defi- 
nite statement.  It  is  the  very  same  essence  (coming  to  us  out 
of  ihe  embracing  life-fullness  of  the  glorified  Christ)  which  is 
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communicated  to  us  through  both  &readafkfru/>;  only  with  this 
distinction,  that  with  the  cup  the  atoning,  while  with  the  bread 
the  life-sustahmtg  and  unifying  efficacy  of  this  reality  is  sealed 
and  confirmed  individually  to  the  believing  recipient. 

St.  Paul  did  not,  however,  desire  to  declare  this  here  with 
logical  clearness  of  conception,  for  he  had  no  sufficient  reason, 
no  determinative  interest  in  a  dogmatic  development  of  this 
kind :  he  did  not  even  take  time  to  work  out  such  a  dogmatic 
development  for  himself.  Still  we  are  justified  in  developing 
his  thought  here,  since  what  he  wrote  of  "communion"  or 
'•participation"  of  the  "blood"  and  "body"  of  Christ  was 
bom  of  light  given  by  the  Spirit.  We  shall  find  further  justi- 
fication and  elucidation  of  our  view  in  chapter  eleven. 

We  feel  constrained  by  the  development  of  the  thought 
in  vss.  16-22  to  affirm  a  realistic  communion  with  Christ  in 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  not  exactly  by  comparing  it  with  what  the 
Jews  did  or  did  not  receive  at  their  sacrificial  altar,  but  by  con- 
trasting the  content  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  that  which  came 
to  the  Gentiles  at  their  idol  altars.  Through  this  contrast  our 
view  also  receives  support. 

We  emphasize  again  with  respect  to  vs.  17  that  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  the  Apostle  is  not  a  dogmatic  but  a  prac- 
tical one  here.  He  desires  to  show  that  the  uniform  and  united 
congregation  must  remain  strictly  separated  from  all  connec- 
tions or  attractions  that  militate  against  Christ.  Hence,  view- 
ing (vs.  17)  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  whole,  though 
distributed  among  many,  he  regards  it  as  being  a  symbolic 
presentation  of  the  congregation  as  one  body,  though  divided 
into  many  parts.  This  uniform  body  of  the  congregation  he 
recognizes  as  one  bound  together  in  unity  and  concentration 
through  a  faultlessly  pure  and  faithful  cultivation  of  the  meal 
instituted  by  Christ,  and  through  it  withdrawn  from  all  hetero- 
geneous, destructive  and  falsifying  relations.  With  this  in 
mind  he  first  cast?  a  side  glance  at  the  Israelites  (vs.  18),  who, 
with  rigid  conservatism,  cling  only  to  their  one  altar  of  sacri- 
fice as  the  true  centre  of  their  strictly  concentrated  corpora- 
tion (Deut.  12:  7). 

Evidently  the  thought  occurs  to  him  that  fellowship  at 
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an  altar  or  table  is  associated  with  closer  fellowship  with  him 
to  whom  the  altar  is  consecrated.  However,  he  must  lay  this 
thought  aside  here  without  completing  it,  for  it  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Jews  that  they  approach  nearer  to  Jehovah,  their  Lord, 
through  the  sacrificial  meal  before  His  altar,  since  they  are  still 
strangers  to  the  gospel.  The  wall  or  partition  still  remains 
between  them  and  the  Lord.  Perhaps  he  also  feels  that  there 
is  too  great  a  difference  between  the  sacrificial  eating  of  the 
Jews  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  participation  in 
the  great  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament  in  sincere  faith  to 
justify   any  parallel  between  them. 

There  is  something  abrupt  in  the  further  presentation; 
the  Apostle  does  not  wish  to  complete  the  parallel  here  begun ; 
he,  therefore,  suddenly  turns  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  in 
order  to  employ  the  lively  contrast  between  the  partakers  of 
the  table  of  Christ  and  the  partakers  of  the  sacrificial  feast  of 
Gentiles  to  their  idols.     You  can  see,  says  he,  with  perfect 
clearness  and  salutary  horror  at  Gentile  idol  feasts  between 
what  kind  of  fellowship  and   participation  you  must   choose 
Do  you   know  who  their  table  companions  are?       Do  you 
know  who  are  the  lords  of  their  tables  at  such  sacrificial  feasts? 
None  other  than  the  demons,  the  spirits  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness!     With  such  they  sit  at  table,  with  such  they  enter 
mto  horrible  fellowship  and  friendship.       Do  you  desire  to 
visit  such  feasts,  to  be  parasites  of  such  hosts  and  guests? 
You  think  not  of  what  you  are  doing  and  to  whom  you  offer 
your  hands  when  you  enjoy  yourselves  at  such  tables.      Here 
you  must  decide  either  for  or  against  Christ :  either  for  Him 
and  wholly  into  His  communion,  or  against  Him  with  gates 
and  doors  open  to  the  demons  of  darkness.      Shall   we  dare 
to  be  against  Him,  to  provoke  His  jealousy  by  being  at  the 
table  of  those  who  oppose  Him,  in  order  to  see  whether  He  is 
strong  enough  to  conquer  our  defiance  or  whether  He  will 
yield  to  our  strength?  (vss.  20-22). 

An  unbiased  consideration  of  these  last  three  verses  must 
reveal  the  fact,  that  Paul  here  ascribes  to  the  demons  of  dark- 
ness a  real  cofijtmction  with  the  partakers  of  heathen  sacrificial 
feasts  and  an  impressive  influence  of  the  same  upon  the  souls 
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of  the  sacrificers.  Can  we  not  conclude  by  contrast,  that  there 
is  also  a  conjunction  of  Christ  with  the  partakers  of  His  Sup- 
per and  also  a  corresponding  influence  of  His  presence  for 
good  upon  them,  even  though  it  is  not  expressly  stated  here? 
We  feel,  however,  that  this  truth  is  implied  in  the  concrete 
conception  of  the  Apostle.  How  far  we  are  correct  in  this, 
a  further  consideration  of  the  Apostle's  words  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper  will  reveal. 

W.  A.  Snyder. 
Reading,  Pa,,  January,  1^03. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HERMENEUTICS. 

Exegesis  is  the  basis  of  all  Christian  Theolo^.  This 
much  may  safely  be  said  in  spite  of  some  recent  disputes  as  to 
the  essence  of  Christianity  and  the  function  of  Christian  The- 
ology. Whatever  claims  to  be  Christian  stands  in  a  close  re- 
lation to  the  documents  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  seeks  its  justification  in  these  documents.  What- 
ever doctrines  are  accepted  as  Christian  must  have  their  roots 
in  these  writings,  and  whatever  doctrines  are  rejected  must  be 
wanting  in  these  writings.  In  either  case  exegesis  must  de- 
termine the  fact. 

But  exegesis  is  a  practical  branch  of  theology.  It  repre- 
sents work  and  results,  it  leaves  principles  untouched.  It  is 
eventually  an  art,  back  of  which  there  must  be,  unless  exegesis 
is  to  be  arbitrary,  a  corresponding  science.  This  science  is 
Hermeneutics,  which  ought  to  be  a  systematic  development 
of  the  principles  applied  in  exegesis.  Hermeneutics,  or  as  we 
niight  call  it  the  science  of  interpretation,  would  thus  become 
what  J.  A.  Turretin  calls  it:  "Argumentum  momentossisimum, 
et  totius  Theologiae  basis." 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  importance  of  Hermeneutics,  the 
study  of  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  neglected.  As  far  as  I 
know,  no  treatise  on  the  subject  has  appeared  during  the  last 
decade.  Terry's  Hermeneutics  appeared  in  a  second  edition 
in  1892.  The  New  International  Encyclopedia,  Art.  Bible, 
gives  as  the  latest  reference  a  translation  published  in  1890, 
of  a  work  which  apparently  was  originally  published  in  1873 
— an  indication  that  Hermeneutics  can  have  made  little  pro- 
gress in  practically  three  decades.  Yet  these  same  decades 
have  produced  much  exegesis,  and  many  new  results  of  exe- 
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getical  work,  among  which  must  be  reckoned  a  so-called  New 
Theology. 

If  question  is  made  as  to  the  reason  for  such  indifference 
to  Hermeneutics  the  answer  will  not  be  simple.  Several 
causes  work  together.  It  may  not  be  far  amiss  to  say  that 
the  very  activity  in  exegetical  work  has  made  men  impatient 
of  first  investigating  the  principles  of  exegesis,  just  as  the  ac- 
tivity in  critical  work  has  prevented  an  investigation  of  the 
principles  of  criticism.  Then  much  of  the  older  Hermeneutics 
consisted  in  disconnected  statements  of  principles  together 
with  abundant  illustrations  or  grew  out  of  theories  no  longer 
held.  Back  of  all  other  causes  is  that  which  Turretin  already 
mentions,  the  fact  that  for  other  documents  of  antiquity  no 
system  of  Hermeneutics  was  needed,  and  therefore  none  ought 
to  be  needed  for  the  Scriptures. 

The  last  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  most  important  rea- 
son for  a  lack  of  interest  in  Hermeneutics.  For  years  schol- 
ars have  been  urging  that  the  Bible  must  be  studied  and  in- 
terpreted as  any  other  ancient  writing,  by  the  same  methods 
and  according  to  the  same  principles.  But  these  methods  and 
principles  are  nowhere  described  or  developed.  The  name 
historico-gjammatical  may  be  applied  to  them,  but  they  are 
neither  studied  in  themselves,  nor  is  their  correctness  demon- 
strated or  their  necessity  deduced.  In  other  words,  while 
General  Hermeneutics  has  been  considered  sufficient  for  the 
special  field  of  Biblical  study,  there  has  been  no  General  Her- 
meneutics, except  such  as  has  found  its  way  into  the  manuals 
of  Biblical  Hermeneutics.  It  is  true  there  have  been  some  at- 
tempts to  produce  treatises  on  General  Hermeneutics,  but  they 
are  grouped  in  a  narrow  space  of  time  and  are  all  quite  old  (from 
Huet,*  1661,  or  better  Chladenius,  1742,  to  Wolf,  1833;  sec 
lists  in  Hagenbach,  Encyk.,  p.  214,  and  PRE»,  VI.  18).  Wd- 
demar  Schmidt  could  write  in  1889  (PRE.*,  VI.  14) :  "As  a 

♦Huet,  who  also  wrote  odes  hardly  to  he  distioguished  in  style  from  those  of 
\  Horace,  in  the  hrst  book  of  hU  De  mterpr  tntione  (which  Alfred  Caudeman  calls  a 

\  still  valuable  dissertation)  gives  the  principles  which  he  followed  in  translating  the 

\  works  of  Origen.     The  second  b^ok  dixcusses  translators  and  translatioDS,  incliid* 

\  ing  translations  of  the  Bil)le. 
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separate  discipline  General  Hermeneutics  has  not  yet  received 
a  treatment  corresponding  to  its  importance,"  just  as  Morhof, 
the  Polyhistor,  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  before :  "Ars  Her- 
meneutica    .     .     .     nondum  exculta  est/' 

A  General  Hermeneutics  is  a  desideratum,  both  in  itself 
and  to  free  Biblical  Hermeneutics  from  a  burden  too  great  for 
it.  It  can  hardly  be  required  of  the  theologian  that  he  de- 
velop the  philosophical-philological  principles  which  underlie 
the  interpretation  of  any  written  document,  and  so  introduce 
into  a  theological  study  what  does  not  at  all  belong  to  theolo- 
gy. This  is  the  objection  raised  by  v.  Hofmann  against  treat- 
ing General  Hermeneutics  in  connection  with  Biblical  Her- 
meneutics, to  which  Woldemar  Schmidt  adds:  "And  why 
should  the  general  rules  first  be  found  or  rehearsed  in  a  place 
where  a  special  object  of  exegesis  is  treated?  Homiletics  does 
not  first  laboriously  build  up  what  already  has  its  place  in 
rhetoric  or  logic."  (PRE^,  VI.  15.)  Apart  from  this,  the 
theologian  will  inevitably  develop  a  general  Hermeneutics 
with  his  special  object  in  view,  so  that  at  best  it  is  not  a  true 
general  treatment.  The  combination  of  General  with  Biblical 
Hermeneutics  is  justified  only  by  the  absence  of  separate 
treatises  of  General  Hermeneutics,  and  is  then  only  a  make- 
shift. 

The  need  of  a  General  Hermeneutics  is  not  very  seriously 
felt.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  interpreting  a  Greek  or 
Latin  ciossic,  for  example,  no  one  has  any  special  interest  m 
transgressing  the  rules  which  logic  and  sound  judgment  nat- 
uially  suggest.  Yet  even  in  these  classics,  as  in  modern  docu- 
ments, difficulties  will  ailse,  or  interest  will  lead  to  misinter- 
pretation. The  history  of  philosophy,  as  that  of  Christiap 
doctrines,  oflfers  many  instances ;  so  does  the  history  of  mod- 
ern law  courts,  where  a  legal  interpretation  frequently  reads 
out  of  or  into  a  document  the  exact  opposite  of  the  clear  in- 
tention of  the  writer.  The  very  fact  that  the  law  courts  are 
called  upon  to  interpret  documents,  whether  contracts  or 
w'lb,  argues  the  necessity  of  sound  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

What  is  thus  evidently  necessary  for  a  safe  interpretation 
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of  docttments  in  general,  becomes  doubly  important  in  the 
case  of  the  Bible.  For  here  every  man  claims  the  privilege 
of  interpretation,  and  every  one  has  an  interest  in  misinter- 
preting it.  In  other  documents  sdiolars  can  trust  to  the 
elimination  of  the  personal  equation,  and  so  obtain  the  simple 
sense  by  comparing  the  various  interpretations;  but  in  the 
Scriptures  the  personal  equation  naturally  is  all  on  one  side, 
and  the  most  unprejudiced,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood, is  least  able  to  interpret  fairly. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  dociunents,  one  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  General  Hermeneutics  is  naturally  ob- 
served, but  in  the  case  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  just  as  naturally 
questic  ned.  A  philosophical  treatise  is  not  handed  to  a  poet 
for  interpretation,  nor  will  the  average  business  man  risk  the 
irteipi.etation  of  a  legal  document.  That  a  document  must 
be  mterpreted  by  one  who  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  universally  recognized,  except 
in  Its  application  to  the  Bible  as  a  religious  book.  The  need 
oi  a  General  Hermeneutics  thus  becomes  most  evident  in  con- 
nection with  Biblical  exegesis,  but  is  just  as  real  in  the  case 
of  all  documents,  both  ancient  and  modem.  (Neither  Ha- 
niann  nor  Browning  need  be  cited  as  special  instances; 
Shakespear  or  Tennyson,  **Crossing  the  Bar,"  or  Goethe, 
*  Faust,''  will  do  just  as  well.) 

Granted  a  General  Hermeneutics,  would  a  special  Bibli- 
cal Hermeneutics  be  necessary  and  justified?  If  the  Bible  is 
to  be  interpreted  just  like  any  other  book,  is  there  need  of  a 
special  treatment  of  the  methods  of  interpreting  it  ?  It  must 
be  noted  that  General  Hermeneutics  has  to  do  with  principles 
oi  interpretation  in  general.  It  deals  with  the  "laws  imma- 
nent in  the  human  soul,  which  are  the  rule  for  the  correct 
understanding  of  that  which  is  strange,  and  which,  as  being 
universally  applicable,  demand  a  scientific  presentation" 
(PRE^  VI.  14).  It  tells  how  documents  are  to  be  interpreted, 
not  how  a  philosophical  treatise,  an  epic  poem  or  a  prophetic 
book  is  to  be  interpreted.  It  refers  each  of  these  to  a  spe- 
cialist, by  its  general  rule  that  every  document  must  be  inter- 
preted by  one  who  has  the  means  of  understanding  it,  and  is 


t^l 
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spiritually  akin  to  it.      Not  only  is  Acre  justification  for  a 
Biblical  Hermeneutics,  but  for  a  poetical,  a  philosophical,  a 
Uterary,  etc.,  or  even  for  a  Homeric,  a  Shakespearian,  a  Brown- 
ing Hermeneutics.     The  general  rules  of  interpretation  need 
their  special  adaption  not  only  to  every  separate  class  of  writ- 
ings, but  to  every  writer  as  well. 

Biblical  Hermeneutics  has  its  justification  more  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  of  the  many  various  methods  of  interpre- 
tation applied  to  the  Bible.  It  must  answer  the  question 
whether  the  Bible  is  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  inter- 
pretation as  other  books  or  no:  whether  the  so-called  his- 
torico-grammatical  method  suffices  for  it,  or  whether  a  mys- 
tical interpretation  is  allowable  (as  Dr.  Neale  argues  in  the 
Mvstical  Commentary  on  the  Psalms),  whether  there  is  a 
"Tief-und  Vollsinn"  of  scripture  as  Stier  protests  in  his 
Reden  Jesu,  whether  every  word  and  phrase  can  be  pressed 
as  the  modern  commentators  are  inclined  to  press  them,  or 
whether  the  writers  of  scripture  wrote  in  popular  and  there- 
fore not  always  strictly  accurate  style,  as  Turretin,  e.  g.,  sug- 
gests (voces  non  nimium  urgendas  esse,  et  cum  rei  natura  et 
cum  circumstantiae  postulant,  ut  a  vocum  proprietate  receda- 
mus,  id  fieri  posse.)*  Biblical  Hermeneutics  must  determine 
the  character  of  the  Bible,  and  thence  deduce  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  exegete :  whether  it  is  simply  a  moral  hand-book, 
and  can  be  exhausted  by  the  student  of  ethics,  or  a  historical 
document  simply,  and  therefore  to  be  explained  by  the  his- 
torian, or  a  literary  production  to  be  commented  upon  by  the 
literateur,  or  an  archaeological  relic,  to  be  investigated  by  the 
archaeologist,  or  a  doctrinal  treatise  to  be  treated  by  the  dog- 
inafician,  or  whether,  partaking  of  all  these,  it  is  more  than 
these,  a  religious  book  containing  the  sources  and  history  of 
a  leJigion,  and  more  than  this  a  revelation  in  historical  rec- 
ords of  the  one  true  God,  and,  therefore,  for  its  interpreta- 
tion requires  a  sympathy  with  that  revelation  and  a  faith  in  it. 

*To  the  writer  it  always  seems  most  peculiar  that  commentators  who  profess 
to  bold  A  very  loose  view  of  inspiration,  should  base  upon  the  turn  of  an  expres- 
lioo,  the  use  of  a  preposition,  or  the  choice  of  a  connective  far  reaching^.theories, 
as  if  the  New  Testament  writers,  e.  g.,  had  carefully  weighed  the  possibilities,  and 
coosckmsly  selected  one  word  in  preference  to  all  others.  With  a  strict  view  of 
ioipiration  this  is  intelligible ;  without  it,  the  strict  interpretation  is  groundless. 
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From  many  sides  scripture  may  be  profitably  commented 
upon  by  men  who  have  not  this  sympathy  and  faith,  just  as  a 
civil  engineer  might  profitably  comment  upon  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, or  a  soldier  upon  Homer.  But  Biblical  Herme- 
neutics  must  determine  whether  scripture  can  be  interpreted 
as  to  its  real  inmost  meaning  without  such  sympathy  and 
faith,  (cf.  Volck,  in  Zockler's  Handbuch*  I.  164,  "Die  sub- 
jektiven  Bedingungen  fiir  das  richtige  Verfahren  des  Aus- 
legers.") 

Biblical  Hermeneutics  must  further  examine  the  peculiari- 
ties of  scripture  as  to  language  and  style,  and  adapt  the  rules 
of  General  Hermeneutics  to  these  peculiarities,  and  so  become 
in  fact  an  adaptation  of  General  Hermeneutics  to  the  Bible. 

There  is  sufficient  material  upon  which  a  Biblical  Herme- 
neutics may  work.  That  there  is  need  of  developing  this  field 
IS  evidenced  by  the  commentaries  which  still  feel  the  need  of 
a  preface  or  introduction  setting  forth  the  principles  of  inter- 
pretation followed ;  by  the  discussion  of  single  points  of  Her- 
meneutics among  exegetes :  by  the  hermeneutical  notes  found 
scattered  through  commentaries.  Hermeneutics  is  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  a  history  of  exegesis ;  for  the  study  of  so 
many  methods  of  interpretation  leads  to  a  criticism  of  those 
methods,  and  the  forming  of  a  system  free  from  their  faults.* 
But  unfortunately  the  study  of  the  History  of  Exegesis  seems 
no  more  popular  than  the  study  of  Hermeneutics  itself.f 

For  Biblical  Hermeneutics  there  are  many  "Vorar- 
bciten :"  a  long  line  of  text  books  covering  almost  fifteen  cen- 
turies; several  histories  of  interpretation  and  many  herme- 
neutical hints  in  prefaces  to  commentaries  and  in  comments 
on  various  passages.  For  a  General  Hermeneutics  there  are 
llie  books  written  almost  a  century  ago,  some  much  earlier. 
The  treatises  are  few  and  would  doubtless  be  of  only  mod- 
tratc  value  for  a  modern  treatment  of  the  subject.    But  the 


♦So  Diestel's  Geschicbte  des  Alten  Testamentes  in  dcr  Christlichen  Kirch^ 
ends  with  a  paragraph  on  •*  Die  Theologiscbe  LSsung,"  which  is  practically  a 
summing  up  of  some  points  of  Old  Testament  Hermeneutics. 

fThe  modem  literature  is  practically  exhausted  by  naming  Farrar  and  Dies- 
tel.  Sketches  are  numerous,  but  a  comprehensive  study  seems  not  to  have  ap- 
peared since  RosenmUller  and  G.  W.  Meyers — i.  e.,  since  1812. 
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classical  scholar  could  doubtless  find  suggestions  in  abund- 
ance in  prefaces  to  translations  and  in  commentaries :  in  es- 
says, such  as  "On  translating  Homer,"  etc.  But  keen  obser- 
vation, good  judgment,  careful  reading,  together  with  prac- 
tice in  the  art  of  interpreting  modern  as  well  as  ancient  writ- 
ings, would  be  of  more  value  than  most  of  these  suggestions. 
Perhaps  no  better  preparation  could  be  found  than  inter- 
preting and  commenting  upon  modern  documents  in  the  lan- 
guage most  familiar  to  the  student.  Such  preparation  would 
be  apt  to  lead  not  only  to  a  safe  Hermeneutics  and  a  sound 
exegesis,  but  to  avoid  much  criticism  which  seems  safe  but 
frequently  is  entirely  false.* 

W.  A.  Lambert. 
Sdtshurg,  Pa,,  Jon,,  1903. 

*Some  of  the  critical  analysis  of  Scripture  proceeds  upon  principles  such  as 
that  a  careful  writer  would  not  permit  himself  to  use  a  term  several  times  before 
defining  it.  Yet  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  uses  the  term  "  English  " 
twice  before  the  explanation  comes  on  the  third  mention  of  the  term ;  **  for 
so  the  Saxons  were  now  universally  called  **  (Hist,  of  Engl.  Boston  Ed.  1851,  I. 
63  and  65).  Quotations,  if  studied  in  modern  writers,  would  perhaps  play  a  far 
las  prominent  role  in  Biblical  criticism.  Eg,  in  The  Bible  Student,  for  January, 
'9^3*  Di*.  Warfield  quotes  Bousset  on  one  page  as  using  the  expression  "  cf.  fur- 
ther.*' On  the  next  page  he  refers  to  it  as  a  **see  further."  The  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  Art  refers  to  "the  phrase,  *  The  Angels  of  Christ's  Little  Ones,* 
which  occurs  in  Matt.  XVIU:  lo.**  The  critical  inference  would  be  that  Dr. 
Warfield  must  have  a  Bible  different  from  others,  for  the  ordinary  texts  have  no 
lodi  phrase  at  all,  for  the  verse  reads  (R.  V.^  :  <*  See  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  neaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  fiice  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  verse  even 
to  indicate  that  the  "  little  ones  '*  are  "  Christ's."  To  give  another  instance,  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  peculiar  form  in  which  Tertullian  comments  upon  the 
Lord's  Fhiyer,  as  evidence  that  in  his  day  he  must  have  repeated  the  petitions  in 
an  Older  differing  from  the  usual  order.  But  John  Arndt  changes  the  order  also 
in  his  comments  upon  the  Lord's  Fhiyer  (AVahres  Christenthum  HI:  19),  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  order  in  which  he  repeated  it. 


Article  V. 

THOUGHT   POWER  IN   PREACHING. 

'*He  who  can  preach  well  is  a  man/'  said  Luther  in  his 
abrupt  German  way.  This  rugged  epigram  as  by  a  flash  of  light 
finds  and  expresses  the  essence  of  the  best  teaching  with  ref- 
erence to  public  discourse.  Certainly  no  form  of  rhetorical 
art  asks  greater  general  perfection  of  man  than  that  of  the 
homilete.  If  in  the  following  paragraphs  we  study  thought 
power  as  a  feature  of  pulpit  ministration,  it  is  in  the  conviction 
that  the  ability  to  think  well  and  forcefully  is  not  only  a  higii 
virtue  of  mind,  but  is  of  great  evangelical  use  as  well. 

Every  great  preacher  of  the  past  has  left  the  church  a 
legacy  of  evangelical  reflection.  Generally  the  extent  and 
duration  of  his  influence  has  depended  upon  the  incisiveness  of 
the  message.  His  power  to  think  has  been  the  measure  of  his 
usefulness.  And  yet  carefully  considered,  several  things  dis- 
countenance the  prominence  of  the  reason  in  preaching.  In 
the  first  place,  the  vagaries  of  philosophical  speculation  have 
not  only  tended  to  unsettle  assurance  but  ratiocinations  of  mind 
have  often  stood  apparently  in  open  conflict  with  the  essential 
taith  of  the  Christian.  In  the  second  place,  the  task  of  preach- 
ing is  the  explication  of  a  gospel  which  claims  divine  and  in- 
tallible  authority,  and  it  seems  the  feeling  of  men  that  a  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord''  leaves  little  lattitude  to  thought.  In  the  third 
place,  in  every  event  the  passage  must  be  simple,  suited 
to  the  understanding  of  the  popular  assembly.  However,  out 
of  these  principles  so  seemingly  negative,  we  shall  perhaps 
develope  the  very  particulars  in  which  the  truly  evangelical 
pulpit  has  its  abiding  life. 

I.  To  see  the  perils  of  over-intellectualization  we  need 
but  glance  into  history.  The  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany, 
firm  in  its  adherence  to  the  principle  of   faith,   nevertheless 
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developed  in  the  decades  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  a  dog- 
matism of  cold  intellectual  analysis  that  paralyzed  spirittial  vi- 
tality.    Reformed  Christianity  likewise,  emanating  from  the 
high  and  severe  dialecticism  of  its  founder,  illustrates    well 
bow  reason  will  affect  the  character  of  preaching.    As  dog- 
matism overpowered  spirituality  in  Lutheran  lands,   so   dia- 
lecticism, by  the  severity  of  its  thought,  the  vehemence  of  its 
appeal  to  the  logical  in  the  Christian  system,  for  example  the 
judgment  thunders  of  the  early  New  England  pulpit,  drove 
masses  of  clergy  and  people   into   liberal  and   loose  belief. 
Dogmatism,  because  of  its  essential  truth,  sowed  the  seed  of 
a  new  awakening.  Reformed  Christianity  did  the  same,  for  the 
v^ord  of  God  is  never  void.    But  in  either  case  there  is  evi- 
denlly  a  disturbing  excess  somewhere  whose  trend  militates 
evil  to  the  church. 

The  age  we  live  in  has  been  called  the  age  of  doubt. 
Much  in  its  past  training  has  tended  to  develop  the  sceptical 
nw]  uncertain.    Science  has  instilled  habits  of  thought  inimi- 
cal to  the  established  and  accepted.      Through  school  and 
press  and  platform,  the  public  has   received  its   half-formed 
and  misleading  thought.    By  excessive  attention  to  material 
progress     and  well-being  science  as  well  as  the  general  as- 
piration of  the  time  have  set  ideals  of  earthliness  that  disturb 
the  higher  and  spiritual  in  man.       Literature  is  always  the 
mirror  of  its  generation.    The  fiction  of  the  day  "betrays  its 
scepticism  by  a  serene,  unconscious,  disregard  of  the  part  re- 
ligion plays  in  real  life."    Now  the  mass  of  humanity  is  un- 
touched by  the  minutiae  of  scholarship,  from  the  slow  toil  of 
the  laboratory  to  the  keen  search  of  the  Bible  critic,  but  seizes 
the  conclusions  drawn  and  transforms  them  into  axioms  of 
life.    Nothing  in  all  the  process  of  civilization  can  counteract 
the  dangerous  skepticism  abroad,  except  thos«  larger  convic- 
tions of  a  clear  faith  which  lay  bare  the  whole  glory  of  the 
Cliristian  system. 

The  fundamental  philosophy  of  an  age  is  after  all  a  thing 
of  vast  influence.  If  incorrect  it  moves  the  very  ocean  from 
its  bed  of  rest.  If  right,  it  lends  cogency  to  every  human  am- 
bition.   In  so  many  ways  do  we  live  in  a  period  of  newness 
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that  we  have  learned  to  rebell  against  all  that  is  old  and  es- 
tablished, and  to  question  everything  past.  Through  all  the 
idea  has  been  that  the  past  is  in  error,  always  errant,  that  the 
new  is  true,  always  truer.  "The  jelly  fish  evolves  into  the 
clam,  and  the  clam,  having  become  dissatisfied,  evolves  some 
ugly  legs  and  shoulders,  a  shell  and  opinions,  and  becomes  a 
crawfish,  and  goes  side-wise."  Mortality  in  the  ocean  of 
time  is  little  better.  God  has  practically  left  himself  without 
a  witness.  No  wonder  the  pulpit  "orator"  searches  heaven 
and  earth  for  what  may  interest  and  attract  the  inert  multi- 
tude. No  wonder  little  confidence  is  placed  in  the  means  of 
grace,  and  man  assumes  a  task  that  God  has  promised  to  ful- 
fil— the  regeneration  of  the  human  race. 

But  all  is  not  errant.  The  word  of  revelation  is  infallible. 
Tlie  Holy  Ghost  leads  men  into  all  truth.  In  all  time  Christ 
will  not  leave  himself  without  witness.  The  creeds,  at  least 
some  of  them,  if  they  do  not  contain  all  truth,  as  far  as  they 
g'>  are  comparatively  inerrant.  Such  a  philosophy  is  possi- 
ble, and  such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  preacher  of  life.  This 
does  not  set  bounds  to  his  thought,  but  gives  him  a  high  yet 
attainable  direction.  He,  too,  has  his  laboratory,  and  his 
specimens  are  the  quivering  bits  of  the  eternal  that  he  be- 
holds in  his  fellow-men.  He,  too,  has  his  plan  of  research, 
dearer,  sweeter,  than  all  other  pursuits  of  men,  the  counsels 
of  God  with  reference  to  the  soul  and  immortality.  The  con- 
ception of  the  scriptures  as  an  evolutionary  literature,  of  man 
as  continually  putting  aside  what  befogs  the  vision  and  catch- 
ing new  views  of  truth,  is  very  seductive  to  ambitious  intel- 
lect and  persistent  culture.  However  true  this  may  be  of  the 
story  of  man's  upward  journey,  in  thinking  there  is  a  tendency 
to  make  all  self-centered  instead  of  God-centered.  It  lies  in 
the  original  constitution  of  things  that  God  will  reveal  him- 
self, and  must  for  the  salvation  of  crass  humanity.  The  story 
of  the  cross  compels  a  clear  and  sure  revelation  or  the  tragedy 
of  Golotha  witnesses  the  shipwreck  of  divine  purpose.  They 
who  let  slip  the  Bible,  always  undervalue  the  cross. 

II.     It  is  clear  that  if  we  regard  the  art  of  preaching 
from  the  view  point  of  thought  alone  we  will  not  appreciate 
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its  true  nature.  Sermons  that  have  created  wonderful  effects 
m  their  day  seem  tame  and  useless  to  the  reader.  Summing 
up  the  argument  in  brief  we  ask,  "Why  this  overflow  of 
words?"  We  fail  to  remember  the  fact  that  the  task  of  persua- 
sion requires  every  element  of  presence  and  personality.  Laying 
^side  the  more  rhetorical  character  of  the  matter  in  hand,  from 
the  standpoint  of  thought  we  may  regard  all  preaching  as 
apologetic,  or  deliberative,  or  vital.  Apologetic,  when  it  seeks 
by  revulsion  to  change  the  current  of  the  stream.  Delibera- 
tive, when  it  seeks  to  turn  into  the  straight  channel  waters  that 
are  wayward  and  ungovernable.  Vital,  when  it  simply  seeks 
to  deepen  and  widen  and  increase  the  volume  of  life  already 
flowing. 

Of  all  forms  of  sermonizing  the  vital  is  the  noblest.  Here 
is  a  pulpit  ministration  which,  in  tone,  method,  purpose,  and 
instruction,  addresses  itself  immediately  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  hearers,  and  puts  the  saving  truth  into  their  un- 
derstandings in  a  manner  literally  comparable  to  the  feeding 
of  sheep.  The  pre-eminence  of  this  mode  is  seen  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Scriptures.  Apologetic  preaching  broadly  assumes 
the  possibility  of  error  and  contradiction.  It  argues.  Delib- 
erative, grants  the  existence  of  varied  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication. It  reasons.  A  vital  homiletics,  reaching  down  and 
under  both,  lays  hold  of  the  very  citadel  of  faith,  and  acknowl- 
edging to  be  sure  as  with  a  passing  nod,  the  presence  of  mys- 
tery and  uncertainty,  joyfully  receives  and  applies  divine  grace 
in  all  its  beneficent  scope.  It  knows  the  logic  of  the  believing 
soul.  "What  to  preach  to  men  and  women  of  to-day,  to  lead 
them  back  to  faith,  and  through  faith  to  a  brave,  full  noble  life," 
is  the  problem  of  the  pulpit  says  a  recent  writer.  To  him  who 
has  found  sure  foothold  in  the  pure  faith  bom  of  the  word  of 
God  there  can  be  no  such  question. 

However  much  the  time  may  dislike  the  idea  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  Scripture,  the  preacher  of  faith  has  not  thereby  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  limited  enclosure.  Such  an  impression  could  occur 
to  him  alone  who,  standing  without  the  window  sees  the  dim, 
iTamped  room  within.  Faith  stands  within  and  looking  out 
^ets  meadow,  field,  and  stream,  waving  grain  and  darksome 
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wood,  with  all  the  far  prospect  of  mountain  and  of  sky — 2l  vis- 
ion to  dilate  his  entire  being.  The  whisperings  of  Providence, 
the  clear  acts  of  1  edemptive  power,  the  full  sweep  of  saving  and 
sanctifying  g^ace,  which  look  to  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  blame- 
less and  entire,  furnish  abundant  sphere  to  the  most  vigorous 
intellection.  And  while  the  purposes  of  g^ace  are  so  far- 
reaching  as  to  profoundly  stir  the  imagination,  the  tone  it- 
self of  Scripture  lends  much  suggestion.  "Contrast  the  Koran 
?»nd  the  New  Testament,"  says  some  one.  "Mohammed  dog- 
matizes; St.  Paul  reasons."  The  more  fully  the  preacher 
moves  in  the  clear  light  of  a  sound,  pure,  and  exalted  Qiris- 
tian  reflection,  the  more  fully  will  he  inspire  love  of  the  truth 
and  inflame  conviction. 

III.  From  the  above  paragraphs  it  might  appear  that 
the  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  little  other  than  the  thinker  and 
the  essayist.  Judging  from  some  of  the  sermon  collections 
that  come  from  the  press  this  idea  is  not  far  wrong.  If,  how- 
ever, the  homilete  lives  up  to  his  calling,  all  the  perils  of  dilet- 
tante scholarship  and  idle  speculation  will  readily  pass  him  by. 
A  thinker,  he  rises  from  the  turmoil  of  the  street,  and  yet  not 
to  leave  it,  into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  grace  and  mercy.  A 
man  of  letters,  he  knows  accurately  the  language  of  the  soul 
in  its  need.  His  one  absorbing  purpose,  a  burning  flame  lit 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  is  the  salvation  of  men.  This  purpose 
ensures  three  things — that  he  harbors  no  idea  of  self-glorifi- 
cation : — that  if  truth  may  find  freer  avenue  in  him  he  is  will- 
ing to  efface  his  very  understanding  if  need  be ; — ^that  the  only 
motive  strong  enough  to  bear  him  on  is  love,  divinely  inspired 
love  of  souls.  It  may  not  seem  at  first  thought  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  the  very  conditions  of  the  sort  of  thought  that  will 
reach  and  save  men. 

As  we  study  the  history  of  the  Christian  pulpit  we  meet 
many  a  name  whose  tradition  lends  dignity  to  the  Church. 
With  little  external  incentive,  always  antagonistic  to  the  trend 
of  their  time,  these  men  have  risen  to  high  and  recondite 
themes.  Instruments  entuned  to  every  breeze  of  wavering 
opinion,  they  have  yielded  no  uncertain  sound.  Yet  the  men 
who  have  left  the  greatest  reputations  have  been  men  of  neither 
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intense  nor  profound  thought.  Although  Spurgeon  possess- 
ed no  small  philosophical  training,  he  does  not  impress  one  as 
equipped  with  extensive  culture.  The  whole  scope  of  his 
composition,  however,  reveals  a  richness  of  reflection  and  of 
evangelical  endowment  that  have  made  him  a  truly  impelling 
force  in  the  religious  world.  Where  the  evangelical  purpose 
is  the  consuming  one,  it  melts  and  transfuses  every  gift  and 
capacity.  A  wide  rhetorical  training  may  seek  for  itself  every 
means  of  persuasion,  but  with  the  true  homilete  there  is  no 
idea  of  histrionics,  of  the  art  for  art's  sake,  that  marks  the  lec- 
turer. Self  is  completely  effaced.  Moreover,  in  his  intense 
struggle  after  spiritual  usefulness,  the  preacher  applies  to  him- 
self with  peculiar  earnestness  the  admission,  which  is  the  very 
condition  of  spiritual  insight,  that  no  man,  learned  or  lay,  "can 
by  his  own  reason  or  strength"  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
I  ruth.  The  reason  of  the  pulpit  ministrant  must  be  truly  re- 
generate and  sanctified,  consumed  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  a  zeal  which  transforms  him  with  adequate  and 
righteous  ambition. 

But  how  can  there  be  ambition  amid  such  complete  abne- 
gation of  self?  In  one  of  his  Yale  lectures  on  preaching 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  says,  and  the  writer  takes  the  liberty 
:o  quote  a  passage  which  so  admirably  expresses  the  thought 
he  would  present ;  he  says,  "You  will  find  all  the  way  through 
the  letters  of  St.  Paul  how  much  he  relied  upon  the  inspira- 
tion of  love,  how  much  it  was  the  working  power  of  his  min- 
istry. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  distinctive  quality  that 
ought  to  belong  to  every  minister.  It  is  the  underlying  force 
by  which  all  his  special  faculties  should  be  inspired.  Where 
this  exists  in  great  power,  it  will  give  peculiar  color  and  quality 
to  every  attribute  of  the  mind.  Even  the  most  formal  acts 
of  the  reasoning  will  have  a  certain  glow  imparted  to  them. 
The  sharpest  discriminations  of  conscience,  the  requisition 
made  by  the  most  fastidious  taste,  the  impulses  of  fear,  the 
stress  of  imagination,  the  indignation  of  anger  itself,  will  all 
receive  a  tone  and  quality  from  love  which  will  make  them 
doubly  powerful  and  doubly  beneficent.  I  do  not  believe 
•  that  any  other  temper  will  carry  a  minister  through  his  whole 
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work  with  so  little  wear  and  tear  and  so  much  inward  satis- 
faction. Indeed,  it  is  the  element  by  which  he  interprets  botli 
man  and  God.  It  is  only  when  we  put  ourselves,  according 
to  the  measure  of  our  faith  power,  into  the  same  relations  to- 
ward men  that  God  sustains,  that  we  are  susceptible  of  intui- 
tions of  divine  mercy  and  pity,  or  can  form  any  conception  of 
how  the  amazing  power  of  God  may  act  beneficially,  through 
the  atmosphere  of  divine  love,  towards  things  mean,  selfish 
and  hateful.  There  is  only  one  pass-key  that  will  open  every 
door,  and  that  is  the  pass-key  of  love.  You  can  touch  every 
side  of  a  human  heart  and  its  every  want,  that  is  you  can  touch 
it  all ;  and  if  you  have  the  power  to  bestow  anything,  love  gives 
facility  of  access,  the  power  of  drawing  near  to  men,  the  power 
of  enriching  thought,  of  weakening  their  hungry  desires  and 
appetites,  the  power  to  thaw  the  winter  of  their  souls  and  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  seed  and  the  growth  of  a  better  life." 

Now  we  understand  that  the  desire  in  the  pulpit  of  repu- 
tation for  oratory,  or  theology,  or  general  culture,  are  tan- 
gents fatal  to  the  cause.  And  that  the  thrice  repeated  ques- 
tion of  Christ,  addressed  to  Peter,  "Lovest  thou  me?*'  and  the 
triple  command,  "Feed  my  lambs,"  was  the  greatest  of  all  les- 
sons in  homiletics.  However  much,  therefore,  the  ministry  oi 
the  gospel  seems  to  demand  a  humility  which  nullifies  not  mere- 
ly the  person,  but  the  very  understanding  of  man,  the  whole 
mind,  lighted  by  the  fires  of  divine  love,  becomes  as  lumin- 
ously revealing  as  the  burning  bush,  and  the  light  that  now 
appears  is  no  more  the  broken  glints  of  human  reflection  alone, 
but  the  clear,  steady  light  of  pure  evangelical  thought.  There 
is  an  impression  that  thought  implies  the  abstruse.  Nothing 
could  be  less  consequent.  The  Apostle's  Creed  is  one  of  the 
profoundest  of  assimilations.  Yet  who  fails  to  comprehend 
its  meaning.  It  is  the  high  character  of  deep  truth,  truly  ut- 
tered, that  it  fits  the  understanding  of  the  simple,  yet  opens 
riches  of  inner  meaning  to  the  patient  vision  of  the  investi- 
gator. 

Let  us  rest  assured,  therefore,  that  the  philosophy  of  life 
which  accepts  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  is  the  one  basis  on  which  to  build  a  right  system  of 
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practical  evangelical  thinking.  That  this  faith,  as  derived  from 
the  Bible  in  all  its  meaning,  while  perhaps  less  fascinating  out- 
wardly than  other  pursuits  of  research,  is  infinitely  richer  in 
helpfulness  to  the  whole  nature  of  man.  That  finally,  lest  tfic 
thought  of  the  preacher  fee  like  that  of  the  philosopher  for 
thought's  sake  merely,  it  must  move  impelled  by  the  motive 
of  love,  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  Word  has  been 
either  light  or  life  to  the  preacher  himself.  Thus  shall  the 
Word  be  felt  by  men  truly  a  means  of  grace,  and  the  gospel, 
a  live  coal  to  lip  and  heart. 

In  his  personal  culture  the  minster  of  the  gospel  ought 
to  seek  two  qualities  pre-eminently — reflective  force,  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind. 

The  artist  seex,  Michael  Angelo,  in  painting  his  conception 
of  the  prophets  wrought  their  figures  in  heroic  mould  with 
tough  sinews  and  massive  brows.  And  certainly  they  must  be 
athletic  and  in  fine  training  who  would  tread  the  path  of  medi- 
tation. For  habits  of  earnest  thought  are  not  easily  formed. 
They  require  strength,  endurance  and  agility  of  soul.  "Medi- 
tation is  the  steadfast  setting  of  the  mind  on  things  unseeu 
and  eternal,  on  God  and  the  soul,  on  authority  and  the  dic- 
tates of  moral  law,  not  as  it  is  broken  in  the  kaleidoscope  of 
experience,  but  as  it  is  apprehended  in  the  white  light  of  the 
idea."  How  nobly  fragrant  to  Christian  memory  is  this  holy 
pursuit,  as  exemplified  in  Augustine,  in  Saint  Bernard,  in 
a  Kempis,  in  Amdt  and  Rosenius! 

Hand  in  hand  with  reflective  insight  must  go  independ- 
ence of  view.  Not  the  independence  of  the  egotist,  anxious . 
for  originality  and  renown,  nor  of  him  who  flings  away  author- 
ity and  is  a  law  unto  himself,  but  the  independence  of  the  man 
who  has  clear  convictions,  formed  after  an  ardent  and  conse- 
crated pursuit  of  the  truth.  The  present  is  more  perilous  to 
this  quality  than  the  days  of  persecution  and  bloodshed.  There 
was  that  in  the  crackling  stake  which  stiffened  the  backs  of  men. 
Not  only  the  confusion  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  latitudin- 
arian  views  abounding  undermine  conviction.  So  abundant 
of  late  have  the  helps  of  the  homilete  become,  from  the  filing 
case  and  note-book  to  the  well  chosen  library,  that  all  de- 
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mand  for  a  real  productivity  seemingly  disappears.  It  is  still 
true  that  he  alone  who  knows  the  sweet  delight  of  a  new  illus- 
tration, a  new  meaning  in  environment,  a  new  24>plicaticHi  of 
hoary  truth,  and  can  organize  the  material  he  gathers  into 
shapely  discourse,  exhibits  an  elevated  culture.  It  is 
not  the  thinker  whose  meditation  flows  like  the  river  from 
bend  to  bend,  yielding  to  every  bank  and  bluff,  to  every  se- 
verer soil,  to  find  his  tortuous  way  between  the  rugged  Head- 
lands of  truth,  who  marks  his  age  with  lasting  influence ;  it  is 
rather  the  thinker  of  high  acumen,  who  channels  the  isthmus, 
cuts  the  opposing  hill  and  solid  rock,  to  unite  at  last  great  seas 
of  thought,  and  let  loose  the  spiritual  commerce  of  evangelical 
life  and  progress  to  touch  race  upon  race  and  benefit  mankind. 

•C.  O.  SOLBERG. 

lUinois,  January,  190$. 


Article  VI. 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF  THE  HOLY   SPIRIT.    I* 

In  an  introductory  note  to  the  English  translation  of  Prof. 
Kuyper's  *The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Prof.  Benj.  B.  War- 
field,  of  Princeton,  says:  "Stated  in  its  sharpest  form  the  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  exclusively 
Reformation  doctrine,  more  particularly  a  Reformed  doctrine, 
and  more  particularly  still  a  Puritan  doctrine.  Wherever  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation  have  gone,  it  has 
gone ;  but  it  has  come  to  its  full  rights  only  among  the  Reform- 
ed Churches.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  be  more  pre- 
cise still.  The  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
gift  from  John  Calvin  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  to  John 
Calvin  that  we  owe  the  first  formulation  of  the  doctrine.  .  . 
And  it  is  among  his  spiritual  descendants  only  that  it  has  to 
this  day  received  any  adequate  attention  in  the  churches."  This 
is  a  sweeping  statement  to  which  no  Lutheran  can  possibly  sub- 
scribe. The  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  gift  of  John  Calvin  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  No 
one  ever  formulated  a  statement  of  this  doctrine  at  once  so 
simple  and  profound,  so  concise  and  complete  as  did  Luther 
in  his  matchless  explanation  of  the  third  article  in  the  Small 
Catechism.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  higher  place  as- 
signed to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Without  Him  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  Christ  or  experience  of  Christ's  work, 
since  "I  cannot  by  my  own  reason  or  strength  believe  in 
Jesus  my  Lord  or  come  to  Him,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  has  call- 
ed me  through  the  Gospel."    Without  Him  there  can  be  no 

*Read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Cooference  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  published  at  the  request  of  Conference. 
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C'hurch,  for  He  alone  "calls,  gathers,  and  enlightens  the  whole 
Christian  Church  on  earth,  and  preserves  it  in  union  with  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  true  faith."  Without  Him  there  is  no  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  no  life  here  or  hereafter,  since  it  is  He  who  in 
this  Christian  Church  "daily  forgives  me  abundantly  all  my 
sins  and  the  sins  of  all  believers,  and  will  raise  up  me  and  all 
the  dead  at  the  last  day,  and  will  grant  everlasting  life  to  me 
and  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ/*^ 

It  is,  however,  certainly  true  that  the  doctrine  has  not  un- 
til very  recent  times  received  separate  and  emphatic  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Lutheran  theologians.  This  can  be  accounted 
for,  first  by  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  itself  never  became  prom- 
inent in  the  controversies  which  called  forth  the  accurate  and 
elaborate  statements  of  Lutheran  theology,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause there  is  no  room  in  Lutheran  thecJogy  for  a  treatment 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  apart  from  a  treatment  of  the 
means  of  grace.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  Lutheranism 
should  leave  the  specific  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  Reformed  theologians.  The  Lutheran  Church  has 
a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  great  and  glorious  doctrine, 
learned  from  the  lips  of  the  Master,  received  from  the  hands 
of  His  apostles.  And  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more 
necessary  for  her  to  give  a  precise  and  authoritative  utterance 
.  of  her  true  scriptural  teaching  of  this  great  and  essential  doc- 
trine. We  see  Rome  with  its  doctrine  of  a  Church  instead  of 
the  Spirit;  we  see  Ultra-Protestantism  with  its  doctrine  of  a 
Spirit  working  independently  of  the  means  of  g^ace;  we  see 
sectarianism  and  fanaticism  and  rationalism  made  possible, 
and  flourishing,  because  it  will  not  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
truth  into  all  truth.  We  see  a  divided  Church  because  its 
members  have  divided  the  one  true,  evangelical,  inseparable 
doctrine  of  the  one  true  Spirit,  some  magnifying  one  part  of 
the  doctrine,  others  another.    If  we  have  the  true,  undivided 


'**  Mtrtin  Luther  was  the  first  to  open  a  view  into  the  full  and  complete  way 
of  ftaWntion  which  is  the  especial  work  (»f  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  (wrought  about  a 
proper  onderstandin^  of  the  manner  in  which  the  grace  of  God  was  applied  to  the 
hearts  of  men  through  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — Dr.  T.  E.  Schmauk  in 
LirrHERAN  Church  Review,  January,  ilk>i. 
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doctrine  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  state  it  boldly,  plainly,  em- 
phatically and  unmistakably.* 

These,  chiefly,  were  the  reasons,  which  led  me  to  choose 
this  subject  for  this  paper  on  this  occasion  when  we  meet  for 
the  first  time  as  a  Conference  of  our  new  Synod.  We  all  need 
to  study  this  great  doctrine.  We  all  need  a  deep  experience 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  enlightenment  and  guidance.  Especially 
as  Lutheran  preachers  we  all  need  a  rich  measure  of  thac 
power  for  testimony  which  only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  and  does 
give  and  which  certainly  was  not  the  least  of  the  gifts  with 
which  He  endowed  Christ's  preachers  of  old.* 

The  scope  and  plan  of  this  paper  is  as  follows :  i.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures,  with  special  investi- 
gation of  Christ's  own  statements  as  recorded  in  the  fourth 
Gospel.  2.  The  doctrine  in  the  partistic  and  mediaeval  periods 
of  the  Church.  3.  The  doctrine  of  Rome.  4.  The  Mys- 
tics and  the  Holy  Ghost.  5.  The  Enthusiasts  and  Fanatics 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  6.  The  Reformed  doctrine.  7.  The 
Lutheran  doctrine  stated  and  vindicated. 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures. 

I.  The  Old  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  larger  truth  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Trinity  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  treat  of  it 
without  at  least  touching  on  that.  Now  no  one  will  have  the 
temerity  to  declare  that  there  is  a  perfect  and  satisfactory  rev- 
elation of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  doc- 
trine is  there  in  its  germ  certainly.  Since  God  always  was 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that 
in  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  man  He  should  not  speak  and 
act  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  But  since  this  sublime 
truth  concerning  the  real  essence  and  being  of  God  is  com- 

"*Vicllcichl  ist  es,  nach  der  gdttlichen  Leitung,  der  Kircbe  unscrcr  Z^it  auf- 
behilien  das  Lehrsiflck  ron  dcm  Wesen  u.  Wcrk  des  heiltgen  (teistes,  soiwc  die 
damit  io  eneem  Zusammenhang  stehende  Lebre  von  der  Kircbe  als  der  Werk> 
^c  des  heiligen  Geistes,  welcbe  Er  mit  Seiner  Gegenwart  erfUllt,  liefer  zu  er- 
fasseo."~KircbIiche  Zeitscbrift  (Iowa),  July,  August,  1902. 

^  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  article  on  ••  Tbe  Power  of  tbe  Holy 
Spirit,'*  by  Pastor  C.  A.  Miller,  in  the  Review  for  January,  1902. 
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pletely  above  human  comprehensum  and  even  radically  antag- 
onistic to  all  human  reason  even  the  direct  mention  of  the  three 
Persons  of  the  one  God  could  not  possibly  be  understood  as  a 
levelation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  without  a  further, 
clearer  and  more  emphatic  statement  of  this  incomprehensible 
fact.     But  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  such  a  statement 
made.     Indications  of  it  are  plentiful  in  passages  which  to  those 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  must  have  appeared  strange 
and  mysterious ;  but  not  till  the  New  Testament  came  was  the 
key  given  and  the  mystery  revealed.*     It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  some  of  our  own  great  theologians,  in  their  anxiety  to  prove 
the  scriptural  foundation  of   this  doctrine,  have    summoned 
texts  which  do  not  belong  here  at  all.    Yet,  even  when  we  ex- 
clude all  these  doubtful  proof-passages  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Indeed,  there  is  a  far  greater  and  far  more  positive 
evidence  for  the  third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  there  is  for  the  second.     Even  admitting  that 
in  some  cases  the  term  "Spirit  of  God,"  need  not  necessarily 
be  understood  to  express  more  than  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  Creator  and  Father,  we  yet  find  mention  of  the  Spirit  so 
remarkable  that  it  can  only  be  explained  as  referring  to  a  sep- 
arate person  in  the  God-head.    These  revelations  are  particu- 
larly numerous  and  clear  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Prophets 
(the  Gospel  in  the  Old  Testament).    David  certainly  must 
have  had  some  conception  of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  third 
Person  of  the  Trinity  when  he  breathed  the  penitent  prayer: 
•Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.    Uphold  me  with  Thy 
free  Spirit"  (Ps.  51,  11,  12).    A  distinct  personality  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  prophecy  in  Joel  :  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh."    (Joel 
2,  28.)       Here  is  one  party  who  sends  and  another  -who  is 
poured  out,  personally  distinct,  but  not  different  in  essence. 
Of  the  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Isaiah,  Prof.  Smeaton 
says:  "(He)  has  scattered  throughout  his  prophecies  allusions 

*.*  E)>«  Triniiat  ist  in  der  Schrift  nor  im  Zutammenhang  mit  dem  Fortschritt 
der  trioitarischen  OflTenbtfuag  Gottet  in  der  Heilsgescbicbte  demnach  ds  erichloi' 
tenes  gOttliches  Mjrsleriiiiii  enU  im  N.  T.  gelehrt.'*~.Lathardt,  Dognatik.  p.  77. 
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to  the  Spirit  so  manifold  and  various,  in  express  descriptions 
and  in  brief  turns  of  phrase,  that  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  put 
together,  from  his  words,  the  complete  doctrine  of  the  Spirit."^ 
While  this  may  be  a  slight  overstatement,  yet  it  is  undeniably 
true  that  this  prince  of  Old  Testament  prophets,  has  given  ut- 
terance to  a  remarkably  rich  Spirit-prophecy.  Especially 
marked  is  the  distinctive  personality  which  he  attributes  to  the 
Spirit, e.g.  "And  now  the  Lord  God  has  sent  me, and  His  Spirit" 
(Isa.  48,  16  R.  V.)  See  also  chapters  63,  14;  34,  16;  30,  i; 
II,  2;  62,  I ;  61,  I ;  44,  3;  59,  19;  59,  21. 

In  EzEKiEL  the  expressions  "the  Spirit,"  "the  Spirit  of 
God,"  and  "my  Spirit"  are  very  frequent.  The  Spirit-prophe- 
cies of  Ezekiel  are  especially  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  they 
indicate  with  remarkable  clearness  the  peculiar  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating  and  sanctifying  men.  Thus  in 
chapter  36,  25-27,  we  read :  "I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from 
all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you;  and  I  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an 
heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause 
you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments, 
and  do  them." 

"Two  other  remarkable  prophecies  denote  the  same  thing, 
though  couched  in  highly  figurative  language,  and  given  in 
the  form  of  vision — the  reanimation  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  val- 
ley of  vision,  when  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  prophesy 
to  the  Spirit  (Ezek.  37,  i) ;  and  the  rapid  outflow  of  waters, 
swelling  into  a  river  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  house 
of  God  (47,  i),  which  seems  elsewhere  to  be  called  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life"  (Rev.  22,  i).* 

Zachariah  maintains  the  true  source  of  spiritual  strength 
in  this  beautiful  passage :  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  (Zech.  4,  6).    Again,  in 

«*«  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  p.  35. 
^Smeiton  :  "The  Doctrme  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  p.  41. 


\ 
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chapter  12,  10,  the  same  prophet  speaks  of  the  Spirit  calling 
Him  **the  Spirit  of  Grace  and  the  Spirit  of  supplication." 

"The  Holy  Spirit  takes  part  in  the  work  of  creation  (Gen. 
I,  2;  2,  7;  Ps.  33,  6;  104,  30).  It  is  He  who  directly  influ- 
ences the  heart  and  spirit  of  man,  begetting  courage,  strength, 
wisdom  (Judges  11,  29;  I  Sam.  11,  6;  Ex.  31,  3-5).  All  true 
knowledge  and  moral  pureness  has  its  origin  in  Him  Qob  32, 
8;  Is.  II,  2;  63,  10;  Ps.  51,  13).  Above  all  He  dwells  in  the 
prophets  (Num.  24,  2,  3 ;  I  Sam.  19,  20-23 ,  although  His  in- 
spiration of  theme  is  still  transitory  and  limited  (Num.  11,  29). 
The  richest  and  completest  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
reserved  for  the  advent  of  Messiah  and  the  new  era  to  begin 
with  Him"  (Is.  11,  9;  61,  I ;  Joel  3,  i ;  Is.  24,  3;  Ezek.  36,  26, 
2T)? 

In  concluding  this  paragraph  permit  me  to  quote  once 
more  from  the  work  of  Prof.  Smeaton  where  an  exceptionally 
able  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the  subject : 

"All  these  memorable  instances  in  the  history  of  Israel 
which  we  have  surveyed,  disclose  to  us  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
work  of  imparting  the  superhuman  gift  of  prophecy  to  a  few, 
and  the  comforting  power  of  the  Spirit  to  the  many.  The  Old 
Testament  Church  was  in  many  respect  different  from  the  New 
Testament  Church,  but  the  divine  personality  of  the  Spirit,  as 
we  have  clearly  seen,  was  not  less  known  and  not  less  recog- 
nized in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  He  who  spoke  by  holy 
men  from  the  beginning  was  in  every  age  recognized  as  a 
Divine  Person." 

The  New  Testament.  While  we  are  not  prepared  to  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  less  known  and  recognized  than  in  the  New  Testament, 
yet  the  very  beginning  of  the  Gospel  furnishes  striking  proof 
of  the  fact  that  He  was  known  and  recognized  as  a  distinct 
Personality.  We  turn  to  Luke,  the  Gospel  of  the  beginning, 
and  find  at  once  a  number  of  ver>'  remarkable  statements  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost.  Announcing  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  the  angel  told  Zacharias  that  the  child  would  be  "filled 

^Zcllers  Biblischcs  Worterbuch,  Vol.  I,  p.  370. 
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with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's  womb"  (Luke 
I,  15).  The  annunciation  to  Mary  states  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  come  upon  her  and  that  therefore  that  Holy  Thing  to 
be  bom  to  her  would  be  called  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  i,  35). 
Elizabeth,  when  she  heard  the  greeting  of  Mary,  was  "filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  inspiration 
gave  utterance  to  the  beautiful  beatitude  recorded  in  Luke  i, 
42-45.  Zacharias  was  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  when  he 
uttered  the  prophecy  of  the  "Benedictus"  (Luke  i,  67-79).  Of 
aged  Simeon  it  is  stated  that  it  had  been  "revealed  unto  him 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  should  not  see  death,  before  he  had 
seen  the  Lord's  Christ,"  that  he  was  directly  led  "by  the  Spirit 
into  the  temple"  and  that  at  sight  of  the  Child  on  Mary's  arm 
"the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  Him"  and  inspired  him  to  utter 
the  beautiful  "Nunc  Dimittis"  (Luke  2,  25-32).  John  the  Bap- 
tist began  his  great  career  by  prophesying  that  the  Christ  who 
r  stood  among  them  would  "baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Luke 

i  3.  16).    At  the  baptism  of  Jesus  "the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in 

bodily  shape  like  a  dove  upon  Him"  (Luke  3,  22),  and  Jesus 
"being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  returned  from  Jordan  and  was 
led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness." 

I  have  taken  space  to^  quote  these  statements  in  detail  be- 
cause they  clearly  prove  that  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
and  life  of  John  and  Jesus  were  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Just  what  divine  powers 
ihey  ascribed  to  Him  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  while  the  Angel  Gabriel  as  well  as  John,  and 
Jesus  later  on,  speak  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  so  clear  and  em- 
phatic a  manner  no  exception  was  ever  taken  by  their  hearers 
to  these  statements.  This  can  only  mean  that  this  was  an  ac- 
cepted doctrine  which  in  no  way  came  into  collision  with  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  ac- 
cepted and  still  continued  to  be  current  among  the  Jews. 

But  it  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  reveals  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  doctrine.  In  our  Lord's  last  discourses  as  record- 
ed by  St.  John  He  shows  the  purpose  and  need  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  all  the  evidence  already  at  hand  con- 
cerning His  true  personality  nothing  like  a  complete  revela- 
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tion  of  the  peculiar  functions  and  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  yet  been  given.  And  because  they  did  not  know  His  of- 
fice, had  not  fully  experienced  His  power  working  in  them, 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  really  not  yet  know  the  Spirit,  had 
not  yet  received  Him.  ("The  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe 
on  Him  should  receive :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ; 
because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified,'*  John  7.  39). 

Hence  Jesus  before  His  death,  resurrection  and  ascension 
continually  speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  a  gift  not  yet  received :  "I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter," 
etc.  (John  14,  16).  **But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,"  etc.  (John 
14,  26).  **But  when  the  Comforter  is  come  whom  I  will  send 
unto  you  from  the  father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceed- 
eth  from  the  Father,"  etc.  (John  15,  26).  "It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will 
not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  unto  you" 
(John  16,  7).  "I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of 
truth  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth"  (John  16,  13). 

The  strange  part  of  this  promise  is  that  which  indicates 
the  non-presence  and  non-operation  of  the  Spirit  up  to  and  in- 
cluding that  time.  In  fact  this  is  Ynore  than  indicated,  it  is 
expressly  and  emphatically  stated  in  an  earlier  passage  already 
quoted  (John  7,  39).  What  does  it  mean  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given?  We  have  seen  that  the 
Person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  do  appear  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  that  he  was  operative  before  and  at  and  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  We  also  know  that  in  the  execution  of  His 
prophetic  office  the  Lord  caused  sinners  to  draw  near  Him, 
to  listen  to  Him,  to  repent  and  believe  and  receive  the  assur- 
ance of  forjjfiveness  and  the  power  for  a  life  of  new  obedience. 
Xor  dare  we  believe  that  such  conversion,  regeneration,  sancti- 
fication  could  possibly  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
very  real  and  emphatic  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have 
our  Lord's  own  testimony  for  this.^      It  cannot  mean  then 

*Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  he  cannot  eater  the  kingdon 
ofGod.— John3;  5. 
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that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  yet  been  active  at  all,  for  that 
would  mean  that  He  had  not  even  been.    For  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  is  to  do.    The  revelation  of  His  Person  is  in  the  revela- 
t:on  of  His  acts.     But  it  does  mean  that  the  full  dispensation 
ol  the  Spirit  had  not  yet  come,  nor  could  come  till  God's  plans 
for  man's  salvation  were  perfected,  till  the  fulness  of  the  time 
had  come.     For  the  Holy  Spirit's  great  and  peculiar  function 
ij^  to  reveal  Christ  and  to  lead  men  to  Christ.    Till  Christ's 
work  was  finished,  till  Jesus  was  glorified.  He  could  not  fully 
and  freely  do  that.     He  was  active  in  holy  men  of  old.     He  in- 
spired them  to  write  the  Word.     He  created  in  them  a  longing 
to  see  the  day  of  Christ,  and  He  did,  having  received  them  into 
§:fory,  show  them  Christ's  day  and  revealed  to  them  the  hilness 
of  the  New  Testament  dispensation.     But  the  experience  the 
disciples  had  had  of  His  presence  and  power  during  the  days 
of  their  Lord's  physical  presence  among  them  was  as  noth- 
^H  compared  to  the  experience  that  came  to  them  at  and  after 
the  E>ay  of  Pentecost.    This  evidently  is  John's  meaning  when 
^e  says :  "The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given."    He  could  not 
^  fully  given  till  Jesus  had  finished  the  work  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  to  apply  to  and  make  operative  in  the  heart  of  each 
believer. 

Jesus  tells  His  disciples  that  they  needed  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Jn   fact  they  could  not  be  perfect  disciples  until  they  had  rc- 

ceived  the  instruction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    They  could  not 

F^'fectly  know  their  Lord.    And  we  know  that  they  did  not; 

^^^  \3iey  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  mystery  of  the 

\:^o  natures  before  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  (See  Philip's 

question:   John    14,   8;   Peter's  interference.    Matt.    16,   22; 

Feter's  attempt  at  deliverance,  John  18,  10;  the  despair  of  the 

two  of  Emmaus,  of  all  the  disciples  and  especially  of  Thomas 

at  the  Lord's  crucifixion  and  death),  and  that  very  often  they 

did  not  at  all  understand  even  the  plainest  statements  of  their 

Master.    He  had  many  things  to  say  to  them,  but  they  could 

not  bear  them  yet,  only  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  come 

then  they  would  be  led  into  all  truth. 

Therefore  Jesus  declares  that  it  is  expedient  for  them  that 
He  should  go  away,  since  only  thus  can  He  finish  His  work 
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and  open  the  way  to  the  Spirit's  advent.  The  Spirit's  work  is 
just  as  important,  just  as  necessary  as  His  own  work.  He  by 
His  perfect  obedience  and  innocent  sufferings  and  death  has 
indeed  "opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers" — but 
"except  a  man  be  bom  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  (John  3,  5).  The  object  of 
the  Trinity,  the  need  of  such  a  God  is  now  first  made  fully 
plain :  the  Love  of  the  Father,  the  Sacrifice  and  Atonement 
•of  the  Son,  the  gift  of  Faith  and  Salvation  by  the  Spirit  i.  c. 
"God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son, 
that  all  who  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting life"  (John  3,  16). 

The  Lord  designates  the  promised  Spirit  as  the  Paraclete. 
The  word  ra/xiic^iyTo?  means  one  who  is  called  in  to  the  side  of 
another,  and  was  commonly  applied  to  an  advocate  at 
law,  especially  the  advocate  for  the  defense.  Practically, 
therefore,  it  means  an  advocate,  counsellor,  or  helper.  The 
term  Comforter  used  in  the  A.  V.,  while  very  beautiful,  is  hard- 
ly exact.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  the  Comforter,  but  He  is 
more  than  that,  the  term  is  too  narrow.  In  a  comment  on 
John  14,  16,  Dr.  A.  Spaeth  says:  "The  German  word  "Tros- 
ter,"  which  is  used  in  Luther's  version  for  "Comforter,"  in  its 
ancient  meaning  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  Greek  ^ro^aioliy- 
T09.  It  is  related  to  'trauen*  (trust)  and  means  a  protector 
on  whom  we  may  rely.  The  same  meaning  is  attached  to  the 
English  term  *Comforter,'  as  first  used  by  Wyclif  in  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  The  Comforter  in  the  language  of  ancient 
English  law  is  one  who  gives  support  or  assistance."* 

Again,  the  Lord  denominates  the  Spirit  as  "another  Para- 
clete." This  is  very  important  and  helps  us  greatly  to  com- 
prehend the  true  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Christ  Himself 
reveals  it.  It  certainly  means  that  the  Spirit  is  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ,  that  He  will  be  with  the  disciples  as  really 
and  truly  as  Christ  Himself  had  been  with  them.**  But  it 
means  more  than  this.     He,  too,  will  be  what  Christ  is,  a  Para- 

'Lutheran  Commentary :  St.  John,  p.  198,  footnote. 

'''Vet  not  as  superceding  Christ,  which  is  the  tendency  of  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine. 
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clete,  but  He  will  be  another  Paraclete.  Christ  is  num^s  Advo- 
cate with  the  Father.  He  pleads  tnan's  cause  there.  He  sat- 
isfies the  Father  and  makes  for  man  a  perfect  atonement.  He 
wins  His  case  for  man  with  the  Father.  And  now  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  Chrisfs  Advocate  with  man.  He  pleads  Christ's 
cause  there.  He  convinces  men  that  they  need  Christ;  He 
calls  them  to  Christ;  He  enlightens  them  about  Christ;  He 
gives  them  saving  faith  in  Christ ;  He  clothes  them  with  Christ, 
so  that,  having  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts, 
they  have  the  power  to  lead  the  new  life  of  obedience,  to  bring 
forth  spiritual  fruits.  The  one  Paraclete  is  as  necessary  as  the 
other.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  clear  and  beauti- 
ful and  must  never  be  forgotten.  Only  as  we  thus  understand 
our  Lord's  reference  to  "the  other  Paraclete"  will  we  compre- 
hend how  with  that  one  word  He  perfectly  defines  the  one  great 
needful  and  specific  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  men  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  regeneration. 

He  is  "the  Spirit  of  truth"  (John  i6,  13).  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  admitted  a  restriction  to 
which  He  Himself  was  bound  in  the  revelation  of  the  truth 
given  by  Himself  (John  16,  12).  A  fuller  measure  of  knowl- 
edge would  come  with  the  Spirit.  "Howbeit  when  He  the 
Spirit  of  truth  is  come  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth"  (John 
16,13).  It  will  not  be  new  truth,  not  a  different  revelation, 
not  a  doctrine  which  will  compel  them  to  give  up  anything 
Christ  had  taught  them ;  "for  He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself. 
.  .  .  (but)  He  shall  glorify  me;  for  He  shall  receive  of 
mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you"  (John  16,  13,14).  In  these 
clear  and  emphatic  words  of  Christ  we  find  the  strongest  ar- 
gument for  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  concerning  the  mediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  not  an  independent  Agent. 
He  works  not  immediately,  but  mediately ;  "He  shall  not  speak 
of  Himself;  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear,  that  shall  He 
speak"  (John  16,  13).  In  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
bound  to  the  use  of  the  Christ-ordained  means  of  g^ace  and 
salvation.  He  calls,  enlightens,  sanctifies,  gathers  and  pre- 
serves Christ's  disciples  through  the  Word  and  the  Sacra- 
ments.    These  are  Christ's,  ordained  by  Him,  solemnly  pro- 
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claimed  by  Him  as  the  means  of  grace;  the  Holy  Spirit  re- 
ceives them  of  Christ  and  shows  them,  their  truth,  their  beauty, 
their  holiness,  their  power  to  beHevers.  It  is  as  if  the  Lord, 
foreseeing  the  abuse  that  would  be  made  in  future  ages  of  this 
promise  of  a  Spirit  with  more  and  fuller  truth,  had  so  carefully 
and  clearly  defined  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Spirit  so  that 
every  one  might  have  a  ver)'  sure  criterion  whereby  to  "try 
the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God"  (I  John  4,  i),  and  not, 
carried  away  by  waves  of  emotion  and  enthusiasm,  to  "believe 
every  spirit"  i.  e.  every  mode  and  manner  of  operation  claim- 
ing to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  if  the  Holy  Spirit  has  a  great  and  necessary  and  defi- 
nite work  to  perform  for  the  disciples  of  JesuS;  He  has  also  a 
work  to  perform  for  the  zvorld.  If  He  is  the  believer's  Para- 
clete, He  is  the  unbeliever's  Judge.  "He  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment  Qohn  16, 
8).  His  testimony  will  prove  the  world  utterly  in  the  wrong 
in  what  it  calls  sin,  and  what  it  takes  for  righteousness  and  what 
it  believes  or  does  not  believe  about  judgment.  He  will  show 
that  there  is  really  but  one  sin,  the  root  and  mother  of  all  sins : 
not  to  believe  in  Christ ;  that  there  is  only  one  righteousness 
which  God  will  accept  and  through  which  men  can  be  justified  : 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  men  on  account  of  His 
vicarious  death ;  that  there  is  a  judgment :  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged,  and  all  who  belong  to  him  and  serve  him  are 
judged  with  him.  It  will  be  the  Spirit's  work  then  to  draw 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  children  of  God  and 
the  children  of  the  world.  As  He  gathers  the  former  into  a 
communion  of  saints,  a  holy  Christian  Church,  in  which  He 
operates  with  Word  and  Sacrament,  he  separates  them  from 
the  latter.  He  does  indeed  offer  the  same  gifts  to  all  alike, 
but  those  who  will  not  receive  them  when  He  offers  them  will 
fall  finally  into  such  hardness  of  heart  that  even  the  plainest 
testimony  of  saving  grace  will  not  move  them,  not  the  most 
eloquent  preaching,  not  the  most  positive  evidence  of  regen- 
eration, not  even  miracles  even  so  great  a  miracle  as  the  re- 
appearance of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  This  twofold  effect  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  presence  and  work  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  always. 
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The  very  offer  of  grace  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  irrevocable 
judgment  on  those  who  will  not  have  this  Paraclete,  will  not 
receive  His  testimony,  will  not  be  guided  by  Him  into  all 
truth. 

In  concluding  this  statement  of  Christ's  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  we  need  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  He  is 
eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father  Qohn  i6,  26),  that  He  is 
sent  to  Christ's  disciples  by  the  Father  at  the  request  of  Christ 
Himself  (John  14,  16),  and  that  Christ,  therefore,  can  and  does 
say  that  He  as  well  as  the  Father  sends  Him  Qohn  14,  26), 
ihat  He  is  to  be  prayed  for  (Luke  11,  13),  and  that  all  men  are 
to  be  made  disciples  by  being  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  (Matt.  28,  19). 

This  great  promise  of  Christ  the  disciples  realized  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  It  is  true  that  immediately  after  His  resur- 
rection the  Lord  did  speak  words  which  seem  to  indicate  an 
immediate  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  **He  breathed  upon 
them,  and  saith  unto  them :  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  (John 
20,  22).  These  words,  however,  can  hardly  be  more  than  an 
announcement  of  the  speedy  fulfillment  of  the  promise  g^ven 
in  those  last  solmen  hours  immediately  before  His  death.  The 
atonement  was  now  an  actual  fact ;  He  had  finished  the  great 
work  the  Father  had  given  Him ;  nothing  now  stood  between 
His  redeemed  and  their  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  sal- 
vation; the  way  was  open  for  the  Spirit's  advent.  That  not 
one  of  them  might  doubt  the  objective  fact  of  His  resurrection, 
He  remained  with  them  forty  days ;  that  all  might  look  for  th<^ 
Spirit  at  once  as  soon  as  He  had  gone  from  them.  He  gave 
them  this  sign :  "This  *still  small  voice'  of  the  breath  of  the 
Lord  will  be  swelled,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  *the  rushing 
of  mighty  wind  which  filled  all  the  house  where  the  disciples 
were  sitting'  (Acts  2,  2).  They  now  receive  a  sign  and  pledge, 
a  foretaste  of  the  full  gift  of  the  Spirit  that  awaits  them  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost."  ^^ 

The  advent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  ac- 

""Thc  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.— Prof.  A.  Spaeth,  p.  313. 
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companied  by  such  convincing  evidence  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly doubt  its  reality.  It  was  audible  and  visible  and  it  pro- 
duced an  immediate  effect  which  greatly  impressed  all  who  were 
there.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Spirit's  descent  was  the 
power  for  testimony  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  wrought 
in  Christ  Jesus.  This  power  came  upon  each  and  everyone  ot 
the  disciples  who  had  been  faithfully  and  prayerfully  awaiting 
the  fulfilment  of  their  Lord's  promise.  Thus  the  first  great 
purpose  of  the  Spirit  was  revealed.  He  was  to  give  Christ's 
preachers  power  for  testimony  and  He  was  to  show  how  that 
testimony  was  to  be  given  to  all  nations.  He  was  not  a  He- 
brew Spirit,  nor  a  Greek  Spirit,  nor  a  Latin  Spirit,  but  a  Uni- 
versal Spirit.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  filleth  the  world"  the 
psalmist  had  prophesied ;  and  He  did  fill  it  with  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  by  the  lips  of  human  ambassadors. 

"The  effusion  of  the  Spirit  made  a  great  change  on  all  the 
powers  of  the  apostles,  whether  we  look  at  their  heart  or  at 
their  understanding.  They  received  a  knowledge  such  as  they 
never  had  before  of  the  great  work  which  Jesus  had  finished 
for  man's  salvation,  and  betrayed  no  longer  the  perverse  idea 
that  the  Messiah's  kingdom  was  to  be  of  a  worldly  nature. 
They  perceived  in  His  whole  earthly  obedience  the  grand  ran- 
som necessary  to  procure  a  spiritual  redemption.  And  they 
were  in  full  accord  with  the  Lord's  instruction  on  all  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  religion."** 

The  Book  of  Acts  is  a  record  of  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  founding  and  building  the  Church.  From  the 
day  when  He  so  singularly  fell  upon  them  He  never  left  the 
apostles  and  disciples.  Through  the  Word  preached  by  them 
and  the  Sacraments  administered  by  them  He  was  given  to  all 
who  were  truly  converted.  It  was  the  possession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  empowered  them  to  forgive  or  retain  sins  Qohn 
20,  23),  a  power  which  is  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  spe- 
cial class  or  order  but  belongs  to  the  whole  Church.  "This 
power  is  given  to  all  Christians.  Whosoever  hath  the  H0I3' 
Spirit  to  him  this  power  is  given,  that  is,  to  him  who  is  a 


"Smealon :  «•  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  p.  55. 
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Christian.  .  .  .  Every  Christian,  therefore,  has  the  power, 
claimed  by  Pope  and  Bishops,  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins. 
Yet,  though  we  all  have  this  power,  let  none  presume  to  ex- 
ercise it  publicly,  except  he  be  called  and  chosen  for  this  of- 
fice by  the  congregation.  But  in  private  we  may  use  this 
power.  If,  for  instance,  my  brother  comes  to  me,  saying, 
*Dear  Brother,  I  am  vexed  in  my  conscience,  give  me  a  word 
of  absolution,'  I  am  free  to  do  this  and  tell  him  the  Gospel, 
how  that  he  should  take  hold  of  Christ's  work,  believing  that . 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  truly  his  own ;  and  that  his  own 
sins  are  truly  Christ's.  This  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  service 
I  may  do  to  my  fellow-man."     (Luther.) 

The  Holy  Spirit  constantly  revealed  His  plans  and  pur- 
poses to  the  apostles.  It  was  He  who  chose  the  first  mission- 
aries and  directed  their  missionary  operations,  restraining  their 
steps  at  times,  calling  them  to  new  fields  of  labor  at  others, 
blessing  their  work  always.  It  was  He  who  chose  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  and  inspired  them  as  truly  as  He  did 
the  holy  men  of  old.  It  was  He  who  also  in  the  apostoHc 
age  endowed  many  of  the  disciples  with  extraordinary  gifts  of 
grace  (charismata).  These  miraculous  gifts  were  necessary 
in  the  days  of  the  Church's  foundation  and  were  withdrawn 
when  the  New  Testament  literature  was  completed,  for  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Spirit's  charismata  is  the  Word  and  that 
once  fully  established  is  the  one  means  for  salvation. 

In  the  Epistles  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  com* 
pleted.  St.  Paul  especially  has  left  us  a  very  thorough  the- 
ology of  the  Holy  Ghost.^'  He  reiterates  the  absolute  need 
of  the  Spirit  since  the  natural  man  cannot  receive  God's  truth, 
but  must  have  the  Spirit's  enlightenment  (I  Cor.  3,  4).  He 
shows  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  the  author  of  faith,  for 
no  man  can  possibly  call  Jesus  Lord  except  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
(I  Cor.  12,  3).  The  effect  of  this  faith  is  not  merely  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness  (Justification),  but  the  new  life 
of  obedience  (Sanctification).     This  is  above  all  the  Spirit's 

■3**  Hit  own  conversion  and  his  experience  as  a  Christian  were  always  before 
his  mind  as  the  typical  example  of  the  Spirit's  work." — The  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament:  Stevens. 
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work,  since  He  is  emphatically  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  He  has 
established  faith  in  Christ  He  gives  the  believer  power  to  cruci- 
fy the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts  (Gal.  5,  24).  As  the 
believer  thus  dies  unto  sin  he  begins  to  live  unto  holiness  and 
brings  forth  the  beautiful  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5,  22),  for 
his  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (I  Cor.  6,  19 ;  3,  16, 
17).  And  as  the  individual  believer  is  an  abode  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  also  is  the  body  of  believers,  the  Church,  of  which 
the  Spirit  makes  the  individual  a  member,  "builded  together  for 
a  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  2,  22).**  In  this  Holy 
Christian  Church  the  Spirit  preserves  the  believer  in  the  true 
faith  (Phil,  i,  6).  He  does  this  by  continually  assuring  him 
of  his  sonship  to  God  (Rom.  8,  16.  See  also  Rom.  8,  14 ;  Gal. 
3,  26,  27;  Gal.  4,6).  He  assures  him  of  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins  and  is  continually  interceding  for  him  (Rom.  8,  26,  27). 
He  encourages  the  believer  to  pray  and  teaches  him  how  to 
pray  (Rom.  8,  26).  Nor  does  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  and 
for  the  believer  cease  with  the  latter's  death.  He  **preserves 
him  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (I 
Thcss.  5,  23,  24.    See  also  I  Pet.  i,  3,  5). 

The  Epistles  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Acts  also  confirm  the 
testimony  already  given  by  Christ  Himself  as  to  the  means 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  in  accomplishing  His  work  of  aip- 
plying  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ  to  each  believer. 
That  these  means  are  solely  Word  and  Sacraments  is  the  em- 
phatic testimony  of  all  the  New  Testament  writers.  There  is 
no  record  of  a  single  conversion  which  was  eflfected  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  without  the  means  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacra- 
ments.*" 

It  is  true  that  of  these  means  of  grace  the  Word  and  Bap- 
tism are  more  frequently  and  directly  mentioned,  yet  the  Sac- 
rament of  the  Altar  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.    The  words  of  institution  were  received 

^*  Emch  belieTcr  is  a  stone  built  into  this  temple,  which  is  fbtinded  in  truth, 
ihapely  in  its  proportions,  and  radiant  in  its  beauty." — Stevens. 

"sPtairs  conversion  is  frequently  cited  in  contradiction  of  this  statement;  yet 
Pteul  was  sent  by  Christ  Himself  to  Ananias  for  instruction  in  the  Word  and  for 
Baptism,  and  it  was  only  by  these  positive  and  objective  means  of  grace  that  his 
ooBversioQ  was  completed. 
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in  unquestioning  faith.  The  reception  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  did  impart  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  faithful  recipi- 
ent and  since  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost's  specific  work  to  impart 
forgiveness  it  is  evident  that  He  uses  this  Sacrament  for  this 
purpose. 

H.  D.  Spaeth. 
Albany,  N,  Y,,  January,  ipoj. 

[to  be  goncludkd.] 


Article  VII. 

A  CRITICISM  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  versatile  of  American 
autobiographies  ever  written  is  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  oi 
Philadelphia,  a  generation  ago.  He  is  still  well  known  to 
medical  men  as  **the  elder  Gross."  He  was  of  German 
birth,  a  baptized  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  subse- 
quently became  a  Unitarian,  though  he  ever  retained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Martin  Luther.  His  mind  took  a  keen  sur- 
vey of  the  intellectual  character  of  all  the  men  of  prominence 
who  came  within  his  sphere  of  vision,  and,  if  he  was  opinicHi- 
ated,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  a  judgment  of  these  men 
which  is  highly  interesting.  He  is  particularly  frank  in  his 
criticisms  of  the  leading  medical  lecturers  of  his  day,  and  we 
propose  to  g^ve  such  of  our  readers,  as  are  themselves  public 
speakers,  the  benefit  of  his  free  handling  of  his  contemporar- 
ies as  they  appeared  before  auditors  in  the  act  of  puUic  speech. 

Of  one  of  Dr.  Gross*  favorite  contemporaries,  who  lec- 
tured day  by  day  in  the  same  college  with  him,  he  makes  the 
criticism  that  the  man  went  into  things  too  minutely.  Though 
his  manner  was  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  and  he  never  hesitat- 
ed for  a  word,  and  carried  his  auditors  along  with  him.  yet  he 
over-rated  their  capacity.  He  would  begin  his  course  on  so 
elaborate  scale  that  he  only  got  half  through  it  by  the  end  of 
the  term.    Says  Dr.  Gross : 

"All  that  any  man  can  do  in  a  five  or  six  months'  course 
of  lectures  is  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
science  which  it  is  his  office  to  teach.  The  purpose  of  teaching 
is  to  instruct,  and  when  a  lecturer  is  too  profound,  or  unduly 
elaborate,  he  does  injustice  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his 
pupils." 
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Another  of  his  colleagues  he  terms  "prosy"  and  "monoto- 
nous" as  a  lecturer.  "He  expresses  his  ideas  with  diflBculty, 
often  hesitating  for  the  proper  word,  and  not  unfrequently  re- 
peating himself;  and  yet  there  were  few  men  in  the  school 
more  beloved  by  their  pupils  or  whose  teaching  was  received 
with  greater  favor.  He  was  essentially  a  strong  man,  with 
a  well-ordered  and  philosophical  mind.  Whatever  he  knew, 
he  knew  well.  Like  a  well-equipped  vessel  he  sailed  majes- 
tically along,  defying  wind  and  breakers  and  always  freight- 
ed with  sound  knowledge  and  useful  instruction.  As  a  writer, 
he  wielded  a  sharp  and  vigorous  pen.  And  he  was  fond  of 
disputation,  took  delight  in  criticism,  and  never  missed  the 
opportunity  to  demolish  his  adversary." 

Of  another  of  his  colleagues  Dr.  Gross  relates  that  he 
was  a  charming  conversationalist.  "It  was  always  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  listen  to  him.  His  face  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  I  ever  saw,  radiant  with  gentleness  and  benevolence ; 
his  eyes  were  of  light  blue ;  and  his  white  hair  hung  in  grace- 
ful ringlets  over  his  magnificent  head." 

His  colleague,  Prof.  Dunglison,  Gross  characterizes  as 
ready,  fluent,  and  instructive.  His  presence  was  command- 
ing, his  voice  mellifluous,  his  manner  graceful.  He  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  a  word.  "If  he  had  any  fault,  it  was  that  he  talk- 
ed too  rapidly  and  too  much  in  a  monotone.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  did  not  make  points  enough.  He  never,  as  he  repeatedly 
told  me,  went  into  the  presence  of  his  class  without  due  prepa- 
ration, and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  always  abreast  of 
his  subject." 

Another  of  his  colleagues  is  described  as  an  able  and  im- 
pressive lecturer,  clear,  accurate,  and  earnest,  who  never 
failed  to  command  the  attention  of  the  class,  though  he  made 
no  pretensions  to  eloquence.  "He  was  not  an  amiable  man. 
His  ill-temper  often  betrayed  him  into  unkind  expressions, 
even  in  the  lecture-room.  He  often  indulged  in  offensive  lan- 
guage against  his  opponents,  particularly  against  those  who 
were  especially  obnoxious  to  him."  Students  and  physicians 
were  attracted  to  his  class  and  came  to  see  the  "fun." 

Still  another  fellow-lecturer,  Professor  Mussey,  is  de- 
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scribed  as  dull  in  the  extreme.  "He  was  not  only  slow  in  his 
delivery,  but  deficient  in  power  of  expression,  in  animation, 
and  in  grace  of  manner.  His  words  came  forth  tardily,  as  if 
he  were  in  doubt  as  to  their  precise  import,  or  as  to  the  con- 
struction that  might  be  put  upon  them  by  his  hearers ;  and  yet 
if  we  may  credit  those  who  may  be  able  to  judge  of  them,  his 
lectures  must  have  been  instructive.  Learned,  profound,  or 
discursive  they  certainly  were  not,  for  Mussey  was  not  a  man 
of  reading.  His  library  was  small,  and  few  of  the  books  that 
were  in  it  were  of  recent  selection.  His  lectures  owed  their 
chief  value  to  their  practical  adaptation,  to  the  daily  and  hourly 
wants  of  the  practitioners.  It  is  due  to  their  author  to  say 
that  he  always  commanded  the  respect  of  his  pupils." 

Another  of  his  contemporaries.  Prof.  Muetter,  he  de- 
scribes as  a  man  of  fascinating  manners  and  the  pink  of  neat- 
ness in  dress.  "There  was  that  dash,  enthusiasm,  earnestness 
and  action  about  him  which  never  failed  to  elicit  attention  and 
create  popularity.  He  was  of  medium  height,  slender  and 
graceful  in  form  with  light  eyes  and  a  handsome  fordiead. 
His  voice,  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  had  unsua] 
strength  and  compass."  He  loved  to  speak  of  the  French  doc- 
tors under  whom  he  studied  in  Paris  as  his  "friends"  and  he 
considered  one  Frenchman  equal  to  a  dozen  Americans.  "To 
be  able  to  speak  of  my  friend  Duputren,  or  Louis,  or  Liston  is 
ecstatic,  and  sounds  far  better  in  the  ears  of  the  pupils  than 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mott,  or  McQellan,  or  Drake,  or 
Jackson."  Dr.  Gross  tells  the  following  story  of  another  of 
the  medical  professors  who  was  even  more  given  to  self-admir- 
ation. He  says:  "An  overweening  vanity  was  the  specific 
characteristic  of  this  extraordinary  man.  It  jotted  out  upon 
all  occasions,  in  season  and  out  of  season — ^in  his  manners, 
in  his  walk,  in  his  conversation,  in  his  writings.  In  address- 
ing a  large  and  select  audience  on  phrenology  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  he  said:  There  are  only  three  g^eat  heads  in  the 
United  States :  one  is  that  of  Daniel  Webster ;  another  that  of 
Henry  Qay ;  and  the  last,  pointing  to  his  own,  'modesty  pre- 
vents me  from  mentioning.' " 

Dr.  Drake  he  characterizes  as  a  great  lecturer,  who  had  a 
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power  of  expression  which  amounted  to  genuine  eloquence. 
"At  times  his  manner  was  too  vehement.  He  often  seemed  to 
labor  like  one  engaged  in  special  pleading,  speaking  so  rapid- 
ly that  the  student  could  scarcely  follow  him  or  retain  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  When  under  full  way  every  nerve 
quivered,  and  his  voice  could  be  heard  at  a  gjeat  distance. 
With  first-course  students  he  was  never  popular ;  not  because 
there  was  anything  disagreeable  in  his  manner  but  because 
few  of  them  had  been  sufficiently  educated  to  seize  the  import 
of  his  utterances." 

Of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bascom,  chaplain  to  Congress,  and  a 
Methodist  minister,  he  speaks  as  a  man  of  commanding  pres- 
ence and  graceful,  grave  and  dignified  in  his  manner,  "with  an 
appearance  of  hauteur  not  exactly  becoming  in  one  who  work- 
ed his  way  up  from  a  humble  position."  After  listening  to 
a  sermon,  which  was  an  old  one  by  the  way,  delivered  by  this 
man,  he  writes :  "I  had  heard  able  speakers  before,  and  I  have 
heard  able  ones  since ;  but  in  my  opinion  no  speaker  has  ever 
equaled  Bascom  in  the  force  and  pathos  of  his  delivery,  or  in 
ihe  electrical  effect  which  he  exerted  upon  his  audience." 

Speaking  of  an  Episcopal  bishop  whom  he  knew  and  who 
had  a  harsh  and  disagreeable  voice  and  a  strained  manner,  he 
states  that  the  man  became  so  unpopular,  that  his  unscrupulous 
vestry  preferred  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  charges  against 
him,  nearly  all  most  trivial  and  puerile,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Among  these  charges  was  the  following :  the  bishop  in 
a  visit  to  one  of  his  parishoners,  on  reaching  the  door  sudden- 
ly looked  at  the  sky  and  remarked,  "I  think  we  shall  have  rain 
to-day."  It  did  not  rain,  and,  therefore,  the  specifications 
charged  that  the  bishop  was  not  a  truthful  man. 

Dr.  Gross,  who  is  so  free  in  offering  his  opinions  of  other 
speakers,  is  not  reticent  in  forming  a  judgment  of  himself. 
"It  is  a  difficult  matter,"  says  he,  "for  a  man  to  form  a  just  es- 
timate of  himself  as  a  lecturer.  Indeed,  it  may  seem  to  savor 
of  vanity  to  make  an  effort.  If  enthusiasm  constitutes  one  of 
the  qualities  of  a  successful  lecturer,  then  I  must  have  been 
successful,  for  I  certainly  have  possessed  this  attribute  in  a 
very  high  degree.    I  think  I  may  truly  affirm  that  I  never  went 
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before  my  class  without  a  thorough  comprehension  of  my 
subject  or  without  previous  study  and  meditation.  In  this 
way  I  always  felt  fresh,  well-booked  up  in  regard  to  the  latest 
additions  and  improvements.  Order  and  system  were  among 
my  most  important  attributes  as  a  teacher.  They  are  essen- 
tially elements  in  every  discourse,  but  a  person  may  have  both 
and  yet  be  a  dull  fellow.  Of  this  I  think  no  one  could  ever 
accuse  me.  A  certain  amount  of  animation  is  indispensable  to  a 
teacher.  He  must  be  excited ;  he  must  show  that  he  feels  an 
interest  in  what  he  says  and  does.  I  like  to  look  my  pupils 
in  the  face,  to  shake  my  fist  at  them,  and  to  stamp  my  foot,  as 
General  Jackson  did  when  he  wanted  to  be  emphatic.  The 
opening  portion  of  my  course  has  always  been  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  principles.  I  never  dealt  in  hypothesis,  conjec- 
ture, or  speculation.  Most  physicians  are  routinists.  My 
plan  has  been  to  make  whatever  I  have  my  own,  as  if  it  were 
the  result  of  my  own  experience,  reading  and  reflection.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  teaching  that  does  not  rest  upon  such  a 
basis  is  worthless.  When  I  die  I  wish  no  better  epitaph  than 
this,  Teacher  of  principles.'  Clap-trap  of  any  kind  I  could 
not  bear.  Nothing  was  more  offensive  to  me  than  applause 
when  I  entered  the  amphitheatre,  and  I  never  permitted  it  af- 
ter the  first  lecture.  This  practice  of  applauding  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  stage.  Henderson  was  wont  to  say 
that  no  actor  could  perform  well  unless  he  was  systematically 
flattered  both  on  and  off  the  stage ;  and  it  is  reported  of  Liston 
that  he  considered  applause  so  necessary  to  good  acting  that 
he  liked  to  see  even  a  small  dog  wag  his  tail  in  approbation  of 
his  efforts:* 

Dr.  (iross  believed  that  the  first  element  in  the  art  of 
leachinji:  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one's  subject.  The  next, 
the  faculty  of  presenting  it  in  a  clear,  agreeable  and  satisfac- 
tory manner:  and  the  third,  the  ability  to  keep  alive  the  at- 
tention of  one's  audience.  The  last  is  often  materially  aided 
by  the  recital  of  an  illustrative  case. 

**McClellan  was  always  brilliant,  always  interesting  and 
instructive/'  but,  like  Meigs,  superficial  and  scattering,  appar- 
ently without  any  definite  aim,  forethought,  or  preparation. 


/ 
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Drake  was  a  great  lecturer ;  but  unfortunate  because  he  always 
overshot  his  mark.  Some  lecturers  are  learned  dunces.  Dr. 
Short  always  read  his  lectures,  and  if  he  had  occasion  to  ex- 
temporize, even  for  a  moment,  he  invariably  raised  his  eyes 
over  the  class,  never,  because  of  a  sheepish  modesty,  looking 
them  in  the  face.  Charles  Caldwell,  a  man  of  noble  presence 
and  pedantic  style,  walked  to  and  fro  upon  the  rostrum  like  a 
caged  lion.  He  had  practiced  oratory  before  the  mirror,  pos- 
sessed fine  powers  of  elocution,  and  had  a  mind  well-stored 
with  professional  and  general  information ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  made  a  physiologist  of  any  of  his  pupils.  He  was  a 
dedaimer.    He  was  a  miserable  teacher. 

"Meigs  never  talked  so  well  to  his  class  as  when  he  wa« 
swinging  his  spectacles  in  his  hands.  Eccentricity  adds  in- 
terest sometimes  to  a  lecture.  Abernethy  always  lectured 
with  his  hands  deeply  buried  in  his  pockets.  McQellan  could 
never  talk  without  having  hold  of  his  watch  chain  or  perhaps 
t  knife,  much  to  the  horror  of  those  on  the  first  row  of  benches. 
W.  P.  C.  Barton  was  a  coxcomb.  He  generally  appeared  be- 
fore his  class  arrayed  in  two  vests  of  different  colors,  which  he 
never  wore  on  two  consecutive  days,  notwithstanding  his  pov- 
erty. A  contemptuous  smile,  or  curl,  of  the  upper  lip,  was 
one  of  his  constant  concomitants. 

Dewees,  an  authoritative  teacher,  was  the  type  of  an  un- 
refined lecturer.  And  yet  he  was  the  most  successful  in- 
structor, every  student  swearing  by  him,  for  he  was  unsparing 
in  his  criticisms  of  the  doctors  and  practice  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries,  and  most  dogmatic  in  the  assertion 
of  his  own  views  and  opinions. 

"The  dogmatic  teacher  is,  in  the  main,  the  most  success- 
ful teacher,  the  one  most  likely  to  impress  himself  eflfcctually 
and  indelibly  upon  the  minds  of  young  medical  students.  Wc 
like  to  listen  to  a  man  who  speaks  as  if  he  was  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  his  subject,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  which  he  was  uttering.  Dewees  scorched  his  predecessors 
with  the  fire  of  his  criticism  and  sarcasm. 

"An  Irishman's  brogue  has  often  made  his  fortune.  Few 
men  ever  enjoyed  such  widespread  popularity  as  teachers  of 
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anatomy  as  GrandviUe  Sharp  Patterson.  His  lisp,  his  accent, 
his  enthusiasm  were  irresistible.  I  have  myself  never  entirely 
surmounted  my  German  accent.  I  presume  that  it  is  at  times 
very  conspicuous  in  the  lecture-room.  When  Dr.  Chalmers 
for  the  first  time  called  upon  Southey  the  latter  nearly  fell 
into  fits  when  Chalmers  uttered  the  word  *saxtain'  for  sixteen. 
He,  however,  speedily  recovered  from  his  depression  when  a 
few  days  afterward  he  heard  Chalmers  preach.  He  readily 
pardoned  the  barbarous  pronunciation.  He  had  never  before 
listened  to  such  pulpit  oratory  and  enthusiasm. 

"A  good,  clear,  resonant,  well-modulated  voice  is  a  great 
lever  in  a  lecture-room  which  seldom  fails  to  command  atten- 
tion. I  have  known  a  number  of  teachers  to  fail  because  of 
their  feeble  voice.  Slow  and  rapid  speaking  are  both  bad; 
the  one  fatigues  and  invariably  causes  drowsiness;  the  other 
overwhelms  and  confuses  the  speaker.  Dunglison  was  always 
brim  full  of  his  subject,  but  he  was  monotonous,  and  did  not 
sufficiently  emphasize  the  great  points  of  his  discourse.  To 
make  himself  impressive,  a  lecturer  must  italicize,  and  not  in- 
frequently bring  down  his  fist  to  give  utterance  to  his  subject. 

"Many  of  our  professors  are  slow  of  speech,  mumbling  or 
muttering  their  words.  To  such  men,  whom  God  never  in- 
tended for  such  positions,  the  language  of  Moses  is  applicable : 
*0  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent.'  These  men  differ  from 
Moses  in  this,  that  while  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Aaron 
as  his  spokesman,  they  proceeded  in  a  stammering  and  hesitat- 
ing and  halting  way  all  their  lives. 

**Many  teachers  lecture  well  in  a  conversational  style — a 
style  which  I  have  myself  never  fancied,  and  which  is  only  ef- 
fective when  it  is  associated  with  a  good,  strong  voice,  and 
commanciing  presence,  such  as  are  combined,  for  example,  in 
Wendell  Phillips.  The  most  noisy  and  earnest  lecturer  I 
have  listened  to  was  Dr.  Drake,  who  certainly  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  fascinating  men  in  the  presence  of  stu- 
dents whom  I  have  ever  heard.  A  good  voice  in  a  lecturer 
is  to  a  medical  class  what  the  spur  is  to  a  rider,  or  a  whip  to  a 
driver,  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  listener  and 
to  goad  on»the  weary  animal. 
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"There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  good  lecturer  and  a 
good  teacher.  A  man  may  talk  well,  and  express  himsdf  in 
the  most  eloquent  and  scholarly  manner,  and  yet  may  fail  to 
impart  his  knowledge. 

"The  only  genius  I  possess  is  the  genius  of  industry.  The 
position  which  I  attained  in  my  profession  has  been  achieved 
by  hard  blows,  by  no  special  intellectual  endowment,  by  no 
special  gifts  from  God,  by  no  special  favor  from  man.  For 
more  than  forty-two  years  I  have  been  a  most  laborious  stu- 
dent. My  mind  has  ever  been  on  the  alert  to  gather  informa- 
tion from  every  available  source.  I  have  been  an  incessant 
reader,  and,  I  believe,  not  altogether  a  bad  discoverer  of  na- 
ture. I  have  never  lost  sight  of  common  sense  or  the  results 
of  an  enlightened  general  and  personal  experience. 

"When  I  received  my  appointment  as  professor  of  pa- 
thological anatomy  in  the  Cincinnati  College  I  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  During  the  four  months  that  preceded  the  opening 
of  the  course  I  not  only  made  full  notes,  but  wrote  out,  nearly 
in  full,  a  number  of  my  lectures,  which  I  always  delivered  in 
great  measure — indeed,  often  entirely — extemporaneously. 
After  the  first  session  I  had  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to 
trust  myself  with  'heads,'  as  they  are  termed,  and  dispense 
with  manuscript  altogether — a  circumstance  which  gave  me 
more  ease  and  freedom,  and  greatly  improved  my  power  of 
utterance  as  an  effective  teacher. 

•'I  have  now  taught  surgery  for  forty  years  and  during  all 
this  time  I  have  spoken  extemporaneously.  The  only  didactic 
lecture,  indeed,  that  I  have  written  was  one  on  'Scrofula,' 
which  I  committed  to  the  flames  long  ago.  A  man  who  un- 
derstands his  subject  should  never  appear  before  his  class  with 
his  manuscript.  He  should  be  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  it. 
should  have  everything  so  completely  at  his  tongue's  end — as 
to  let  off  as  if  it  was  so  much  steam,  glowing  and  puffing,  and 
throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  his  matter.  No  man  can 
talk  so  as  to  enchain  the  thought  of  his  pupils  or  make  any 
permanent  impression,  if  he  reads  his  lecture.  He  is  as  one 
tied  hand  and  foot,  deprived  of  motion  and  power  of  expres- 
sion." 
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It  is  because  of  a  belief  that  these  vivid  characterizatioiu 
of  Dr.  Gross  will  prove  helpful  by  way  of  contrast  and  com- 
parison, to  professicMial  and  public  speakers — professors  and 
pastors — to-day,  that  they  have  been  gathered  into  this  paper. 

T.  E.  S. 


Article  VIII. 

THE  DOUBLET  * 

In  the  present  critical  analysis  of  the  Bible  the  theory  of 
sources  play  a  large  part.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
on  its  own  basis. 

But  yet  the  full  answer  of  the  source-theory  cannot  be 
given  before  there  is  an  examination  of  the  so-called  doublet  or 
double  report.  The  doublet  not  only  aids  the  source  hypothesis, 
but  lies  at  its  very  foundation.  The  true  doublet  is  a  double  ac- 
count of  the  same  fact.  Such  doublets  are  the  creation  story 
in  Gen.  i  and  2,  the  parallels  of  the  two  decalogues,  of  ac- 
counts in  Kings  and  Isaiah,  in  Samuel  and  Kings  compared 
with  Chronicles,  the  double  relation  of  the  words  of  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  in  Matt,  and  Luke,  the  double  report  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  feeding  of  the  5000  in  the  synoptists  and 
John,  the  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  synoptists,  etc. 
But  the  doublet  is  claimed  not  only  where  it  occurs  thus  sepa- 
rated but  also  in  accounts,  where  it  was  combined.  Thus  in 
the  Pentateuch,  we  are  told,  we  have  the  reverse  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  gospels.  In  these  the  doublets  are  separate,  in  the 
Pentateuch  the  editor  has  welded  them  together.  Thus  e.  g. 
Jacob  according  to  one  source  (Gen.  28,  10-22)  is  fleeing,  and 
like  a  Semite  erects  a  cromlech.  All  is  simple,  real,  and  fits 
original  conditions.  But  according  to  the  other  source  (Gen. 
35,  9-15)  Jacob's  god  is  called  El  Schaddai,  reveals  himself 
specially  and  give  Jacob  the  name  Israel.  Here  the  tendency  is 
late.       The  double  account  when  combined  mixes  up  mat- 

*A  brief  extract  from  the  third  lecture  delivered  In  the  Byangelloal 
Lutheran  Seminary  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  and  In  the  T.  M.  C.  A.,  New 
York.  Somewhat  changed  It  forms  a  small  part  of  Chapter  VIII,  "The  His- 
torical ProoT*  In  my  book  "Biblical  Criticism."  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion hj  the  General  Council  Publication  Board,  1522  Arch  street,  Philadel- 
phia. Thlfl  part  Is  first  issued  In  "The  Review,"  because  the  lectures  were 
originally  Intended  aa  articles  for  "The  Review/'  whose  editor  encouraged 
me  to  undertake  this  work. 
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ters,  and  combines  motives.  In  the  early  simple  story  ol 
Jacob  he  flees  because  of  Esau's  threat,  in  the  other  source 
Jacob  goes  away  from  home  that  he  may  not,  like  Esau,  take 
two  wives.  The  later  account  has  passed  through  rdigious 
reflection,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  editor  sought  to 
obscure  the  simple  early  account  with  its  report  of  primitive 
religious  conditions.  In  the  story  of  Joseph,  part  of  the  analy- 
sis, as  reported  by  Driver,*  is  this :  "According  to  J, /urfoA  dis- 
suades his  other  brethren  from  carrying  out  their  purpose,  and 
induces  them  to  sell  Joseph  to  a  caravan  of  hhtnaelUes,  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  passing  by,  on  their  way  from  Gil- 
ead  to  Egypt,  and  the  Ishmaelites  upon  their  arrival  in  Egypt, 
sell  him  as  a  slave  to  an  Egyptian  of  rank.  According  to  E. 
Reuben,  Joseph's  eldest  brother,  dissuades  the  others  from  car- 
rying out  their  plan ;  at  his  suggestion  they  cast  Joseph  into  a 
pit,  and  Midianite  merchantmen,  passing  by,  draw  him  out  of 
the  pit,  without  his  brothers'  knowledge,  and  sell  him  to 
Potiphar,  the  'captain  of  the  guard.' "  While  Driver  allows 
for  a  "foundation  in  fact,"  yet  he  finds  in  this  double  account 
which  runs  all  through  Joseph's  life  a  reason  to  say :  "That  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  that  the  narrative  (like  those  of  Ishmael  and  Ja- 
cob) has  been  colored  in  some  details  by  later  events"  (p.  772). 
Beside  such  doublets  in  the  life  of  one  person,  it  is  hdd  that 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  denial  of  their  wives  by  both 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  same  story  has  been  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent persons.  Thus  Rylef  says:  "The  great  similarity  be- 
tween the  story — though  not  harmonized— of  the  repudiation  of 
Rebekah  by  Isaac  at  the  court  of  Abimelech  at  Gerar,  and 
the  story  of  the  repudiation  of  Sarah  by  Abraham,  likewise  at 
the  court  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  will  have  occurred  to 
all  readers.  The  Abraham  narrative  (Gen.  20)  is  from  E;  the 
Isaac  narrative  (Gen.  26,  i-ii)  is  from  J.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  two  traditions  are  different  versions  of  the 
same  event.  "Here  then  evidently  one  source  is  wrong  in  its 
transferrence.  The  doublet  is  also  worked  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.     When  Christ  speaks  of  losing  life  to  save  it  in  Matt. 


•Hastingt  Bible  Diet.  II,  p.  767. 
t  Hastings  Bible  Diet.,  U.,  p.  484. 
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10,  39;  Mark  8,  35,  this  same  word  in  Luke  9,  24,  is  taken 
to  be  after  Mark,  but  when  it  is  reported  in  a  diflFerent  situa- 
tion in  Luke  17,  33,  is  according  to  Johannes  Weiss,*  an  inser- 
tion of  the  Lucan  source  and  not  original.  This  same  word 
somewhat  changed  occurs  in  John  12,  25.  Christ  is  regarded 
as  not  to  be  so  poor  in  resources  that  he  had  to  repeat  the 
same  word,  therefore  these  various  reports  are  really  accounts 
of  one  word,  which  through  the  source  has  suflFered  change. 
A  similar  instance  is  when  Christ's  word  about  noting  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  Matt.  16  iflF.,  is  given  diflFerently  and  wiA 
another  purpose  in  Luke  12,  54S.  Luke's  account  simply 
points  to  another  source.  Christ's  deeds  also  are  sometimes 
given  in  a  double  account.  The  clearest  example  is  the  feed- 
ing of  the  5000  and  the  4000.  It  is  not  reasonable,  so  modern 
commentators  argue,  that  Christ  repeated  such  a  miracle. 
Therefore,  though  in  the  two  miracles  the  locality,  the  time, 
the  number  of  persons,  and  the  baskets  of  fragments  are  dif- 
ferent, and  though  the  two  miracles  are  separately  reported  as 
distinct  in  Mark  8,  19,  20,  there  cannot  have  been  two  such 
occurrences.  The  naive  reflection  created  the  larger  miracle. 
It  exag^rated  and  amplified. 

From  this  last  incident  we  can  see  one  of  the  great  errors 
of  the  use  of  the  doublet-theory.  One  single  feature  seems  to 
suffice  to  identify  accounts ;  no  matter  how  large  the  differences 
they  are  always  the  result  of  tendency  and  reflection.  The 
conception  of  the  sources  and  books  is  such,  that  the  general 
aim  and  purpose  of  an  author  is  made  to  color  the  least  details 
in  a  way  altogether  incongruous  with  the  naturalness  of  such 
accounts  as  e.  g.  the  gospels.  The  mechanical  minuteness  of 
modem  criticism  is  attributed  to  the  books  examined. 

When  it  is  objected  that  Christ  could  not  have  repeated 
words,  such  objection  rests  on  an  oversight  of  the  work  of  a 
true  teacher,  A  real  teacher  often  repeats  the  same  things  (cf. 
Phil.  3,  i),  that  they  may  be  learned.  When  Christ  under  va- 
rious conditions  could  use  the  same  word  it  shows  not  only 
the  great  teacher,  but  the  richness  of  a  single  truth  of  His,  so 
that  it  might  serve  in  various  directions  and  for  diflFerent  pur- 

*Meyefr'8  Konunentar  (8.  Bd). 
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poses.  To  have  used  the  same  illustration  is  not  poverty  on 
Christ's  part,  but  on  the  part  of  those  who  cannot  see  the  new 
element  in  words  previously  employed  and  with  another  aim. 

Another  mistaken  assumption  in  the  doublet-theory  is  that 
when  two  accounts  occur,  one  must  be  erroneous,  that  the  two 
cannot  truly  give  a  double  report  of  different  witnesses  from 
diflferent  points  of  view,  which  complement  each  other.  But 
when  Josephus  says  that  Herod  imprisoned  John  the  Bs^tist, 
because  he  feared  a  political  uprising,  does  he  naturally  con- 
tradict  the  gospels,  who  report  that  the  imprisonment  came 
about  because  John  corrected  Herod  for  having  married  He- 
rodias?  Schurer,*  who  is  certainly  not  prejudiced  toward 
harmonizing,  says :  "Beside  this  (i.  e.  the  account  of  Josephus), 
the  gospels  may  be  right  (Matt.  14,  3;  Mark  6,  17;  Luke  3, 
19),  when  they  say  that  Herod  did  this,  because  John  reprovad 
him  for  his  marriage  with  Herodias.  Both  accounts  do  not 
clearly  exclude  each  other."  Now,  why  not  apply  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  other  cases  of  doublets?  Why  begin  with  the 
supposition  of  contradiction  and  change,  and  the  thought,  that 
only  one  relation  is  correct? 

Finally,  is  it  necessary  always  to  arg^e  for  different  sources 
when  the  same  or  similar  occurrences  take  place,  as  e.  g.  in  the 
life  of  Abraham  and  Isaac?  In  the  "Antiquities"  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  XV.,  3,  5,  6  and  9,  XV.,  6, 5 ;  7, 1-6)  Destinonf  finds  such 
a  double  account.  He  sees  in  the  two  accounts  how  Herod  the 
p9;snj;  JO  3JBD  3q;  j^pun  JGreat  leaves  his  first  wife,  Mariamne, 
servants,  with  the  command  to  kill  her  should  he  not  return,  a 
doublet.  Both  times  the  guardians  tell  the  queen ;  both  times  the 
king  returns,  is  suspicious  of  too  great  familiarity,  and  causes 
the  guilty  ones  to  be  decapitated.  Now,  argues  Desonin,  because 
the  second  account  is  wanting  in  "Jewish  Wars"  (I.,  22,  4,  5), 
Josephus  must  have  found  one  account  in  a  secondary  source. 
But  Schiirer§  does  not  accept  this.  He  holds  that  Josephus 
in  his  "Jewish  Wars"  used  the  same  source  as  in  "Antiquities/* 
but  in  an  abbreviated  form.    He  accepts  the  virtual  truth  of 

H^eechlchte  deB  Volkes  Israel  im  Zeltalter  Jetu  (toI.  I,  ted),  p.  4S8. 
tDle  Qu«Uen  des  FlavlUB  Joeepbufl,  p.  118. 
iWhy  Is  not  Mariamne  II  rejected  as  a  doublet? 
ih  p.  886  ff.  (footnote  61). 
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both  Stories,  and  says :  "That  the  same  history  repeated  itself, 
in  almost  the  same  fonn,  is,  indeed,  improbable.  But  it  seems 
probable  to  me,  that  both  accounts  were  already  in  the  main 
source  of  Josephus,  especially  also  for  this  reason,  because  in 
both  places  the  account  of  the  family  occurrences  are  closely 
bound  up  with  the  relation  of  the  political  history."  If  now, 
not  the  simple  occurrence  of  a  twofold  account  moves  Schiirer 
to  argue  for  a  double  source,  if  he  allows  essentially  for  the 
truth  of  such  a  repetition  because  of  its  connection  with  other 
historical  events,  why  should  not  such  a  principle  be  allowed 
in  the  Biblical  use  of  the  doublet-theory?  Why  cannot  Isaac 
have  done  what  Abraham  did  at  Gerar?  The  whole  presup- 
position that  double  accounts  must  inevitably  show  double 
sources  is  a  h)rpothesis  which  is  not  true.  It  violates  the 
complicated  and  Uving  relations  of  history.  It  judges  the 
possibilities  of  life  by  a  law  of  mechanical  uniformity,  and  de- 
nies historical  parallels. 

John  A.  W.  Haas. 
New  York,  February,  1903. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

A  SHORT  CRITIQUE  AND  ANALYSIS  OF 
SCHLEIERMACHER'S   REDEN. 

This  book  was  written  by  Schleiermacher  while  he  was  at 
the  Charite,  in  Berlin,  about  1799.  Qaus  Harms  said  that  it  had 
made  a  live  Christian  of  him.  On  receiving  the  book  for  the 
first  time  Harms  could  not  leave  off  until  he  had  read  it 
through,  and  then  he  read  it  again.  Twcsten,  Schleier- 
macher's  follower  in  the  theological  chair,  said  he  was  now  a 
real  Christian  since  he  had  read  Schleiermacher's  Reden.  The 
book  is  not  paragraphed.  It  is  no  mere  work  on  religion ;  it 
is  not  only  didactic,  but  especially  wants  to  call  forth  and 
awaken  ethical  and  religious  conviction.  It  was  written  in  the 
perfection  of  cultured  language.  Schleiermacher,  we  remem- 
ber, was  the  theologian  of  the  romantic  school.  According 
to  the  contents  it  is  religious-philosophic;  to  the  form  and 
method  of  exposition  it  is  rhetorical,  apologetic  and  polemi- 
cal. It  is  a  confession  of  religion,  a  testimony  of  one  who  pos- 
sesses religion. 

The  book,  however,  is  not  merely  to  be  understood  in 
view  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  warfares  of  the  times. 
We  may  compare  Schleiermacher*s  Reden  to  the  pc^ulai 
philosophy  of  the  times,  as  we  may  compare  Socrates  teachings 
to  the  Sophist's.  Its  peculiarity  hangs  very  closely  together 
with  the  development  of  the  author,  and  reflects  the  stand  he 
took  over  against  these  spiritual  forces.  It  is  essentially  dia- 
logical  and  written  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  times.  There 
are  five  Reden:  (i)  The  Justification  of  Religion,  a  general 
Apology  for  it.  (2)  The  determining  Essence  of  Religion. 
(3)  The  Culture  or  Education  for  Religion.  (4)  The  Social 
side  of  Religion  (gesellige  in  Religion),  or  the  Church  and 
Priesthood.    (5)  Concerning  Religions. 
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The  diief  aim  of  the  book  was  to  show  the  independent 
and  substantial  value  of  religion.  The  religion  of  morality 
is  played  off  against  the  scientific  culture  of  the  times.  Re- 
ligions are  given  values.  The  value  of  religion  consists  in 
this:  Religion  has  an  unconditional  significance  for  humani- 
ty. Semler  had  said  religion  had  its  value  because  it  leads  to 
morality.  Kant  uses  the  term  religion  as  a  postulate  of  his 
Ethics ;  the  ethical  in  religion  is  the  true  worth  and  value  of  re- 
ligion. The  religion  of  Schleiermacher  is  not  a  something 
which  we  can  date  by  means  of  science.  It  should  not  only 
be  deum  cognoscendi,  but  religion  should  be  something  for  it- 
self. To  be  religious  is  in  itself  suflBcient,  but  religion  in  it- 
self does  not  make  the  man.  Schleiermacher  shows  that  re- 
ligion is  neither  an  art  nor  an  educative  product.  "Show  me," 
says  he,  "some  one  into  whom  you  have  trained  or  inoculated 
the  power  of  reasoning,  the  power  of  observation,  spirit,  art, 
feeling  or  morality,  then  I  will  promise  to  teach  religion." 
Religion  is  something  primitive  and  original.  Religion  is  a 
vera  cognito  dei  et  vera  cultus  dei.  It  is,  however,  depend- 
ent on  thinking.  Kant  had  said  religion  is  a  means  to  lead 
to  the  victory  of  true  morality.  Schleiermacher's  religion  is 
as  independent  as  art:  it  is  neither  science  nor  culture^  and 
cannot  be  so  conceived  as  to  be  dependent  upon  other  things. 

The  idea  of  religion  is  gained  by  abstraction,  and  here 
Schleiermacher  rejects  the  claims  of  natural  religion.  "I  for 
ray  part,"  says  he,  "would  believe  all  my  efforts  vain,  should 
I  win  or  gain  anything  by  recommending  natural  religion  to 
you.  The  essence  of  natural  religion  consists  properly  in  a 
denial  of  everything  positive  and  characteristic  in  religion  and 
in  a  vehement  polemic  against  this."  He  does  not,  however, 
proceed  reflectively  but  descriptively  in  his  work.  He  shows 
men  what  religion  in  them  is,  the  religion  in  the  religious. 
Religion  is  no  abstract  term,  but  there  is  something  living, 
vital  in  all  religions;  in  short,  religion  is  identified  with  the 
religiosity  in  all  religions.  Schleiermacher  wants  to  bring 
slumbering  religion  to  the  consciousness  of  men.  What  is 
religion?  It  is  the  effect  of  external  things  upon  our  senses. 
In  the  moment  of  apperception  and  reception  the  soul  becomes 
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entirely  sensual.  Religion  is  a  cause  or  impulse  to  a  vital  or 
living  reception  and  this  is  an  impression  which  stirs  <»-  moves 
our  inner  impulse  life  (Trieb-Leben)  and  is  a  motive  for  out- 
ward action.  This  sensation  or  feeling  shows  the  locality  of 
religion.  Religion,  however,  is  not  all  feeling.  In  this  feel- 
ing a  single  effect  is  generally  experienced  of  some  object; 
but  behind  this  single  effect  there  lurks  a  total-effect  (wir- 
kung),  because  this  single  object  can  only  affect  me  inasmuch 
as  this  effect  (wirkung)  and  reception  is  present  or  exists. 
The  effect  (wirkung)  is  the  presence  of  the  Universum.  Re- 
ligion is  of  such  a  nature  that,  in  the  disposition  of  mind  and 
heart  (Gemueth)  in  which  she  dwells  she  is  uninterruptedly 
active  and  alive,  makes  everything  an  object  for  herself  and 
every  thought  and  action  a  theme  of  her  heavenly  phantasy." 
True  religion  is  appreciation  and  taste  for  the  infinite.  To 
become  one  with  infinity  within  infinitude  and  to  be  eternal 
in  every  moment  that  is  the  immortality  of  religion. 

This  feeling  must  be  educated  and  vitalized.  Just  as 
thinking  and  willing  are  central  functions  in  man's  soul,  so 
Schleiermacher  finds  a  place  for  religion  in  our  soul-life.  Re- 
ligion per  se  springs  necessarily  out  of  the  inner  part  of  everv 
soul,  it  has  its  province  in  the  disposition  of  mind  and  heart 
(Gemueth).  In  every  feeling  there  is  a  perception  of  the  Uni- 
versum. It,  the  perception,  is  carried  from  the  single  to  the 
Universum.  Religion :  a  feeling  for  the  Universum.  Uni- 
versum is  the  agreement  of  the  all,  harmony  cv  Kat  new  an  ever- 
lasting, complete  being.  We  experience  this  agreement.  Reli- 
gion is  a  feeling  for  this  inherent  harmony  in  the  Universum. 
To  be  a  true  man  one  must  be  a  religious  man.  Here  Schleier- 
macher approaches  Semler's  thought  and  returns  again  to  his 
Moravian  training.  The  whole  proof  of  religion  is  found  in 
the  life  of  feeling.  This  is  an  after-effect  of  the  demand  that 
what  is  in  the  head  should  be  brought  into  the  heart,  of. 
Spener. 

Religion  can  be  inspired  and  spread  among  individual  dif- 
ferences by  an  individual  not  however  qualitatively  but  quanti- 
tatively e.  g.  There  are  three  degrees  of  individuals,  those  in 
the  positive  have  a  gift,  comparatively  a  talent,  and  superiative- 
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ly  a  genius.  A  religious  genius  has  these  (Empfindungen). 
Sensations  in  special  power  and  streng^.  Circles  of  disciples 
form  themselves  around  such  geniuses,  cf.  Christ,  Mohammed. 
These  are  what  we  call  genial  individuals.  Schleiermacher 
shows  no  appreciation  for  history,  he  viewed  history  as  a  de- 
velopment of  social  and  natural  laws ;  the  principles,  the  aver- 
ages (durchschnitt)  only  interested  him.  This,  nevertheless, 
remains:  Religion  is  something  independent  and  original. 
Either  we  have  to  know  and  recognize  religion  as  such  or 
deny  its  existence. 

In  his  introduction  to  his  "Christliche  Glaube"  the  slogan 
no  more  is  the  feeling  for  the  Universum,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  absolute  dependence.  Our  knowledge  is  contained  in 
our  consciousness.  Consciousness  is  thus  defined:  We  re- 
ceive every  single  impression  by  means  of  an  outward  contact. 
Every  general  impression  has  some  dependence  upon  a  single 
impression.  When  this  working  impression  is  apprehended 
by  me  in  my  perception  I  work  it  over  until  it  becomes  a 
thought.  Experiences  are  only  relatively  independent  things. 
In  being  aflFected  thus  we  are  not  affected  by  single  things,  but 
we  are  affected  in  general  (afficirt)  and  this  latter  is  not  inde- 
pendent; this  is  absolute  dependence.  In  this  does  religion 
and  God  lie  concealed,  when  I  know  myself  as  absolutely  de- 
pendent, then  do  I  know  that  I  have  religion.  According  to 
Jesus  the  religious  fundamental  experience  (Grund-erfahrung) 
is  praying,  petitioning,  i.  e.  re-agagiren.  The  premises  for  the 
above  is  to  be  found  in  Schleiermacher's  philosophy. 

Schleiermacher's  Dialectics  manifests  a  mixing  of  rea- 
son and  of  sensuality.  Godhead  is  the  power  that  keeps  the 
spiritual  world  together,  and  it  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non. 
The  world  is  only  operative  by  means  of  this  Godhead.  We 
have  an  absolute  dependence  only  in  connection  with  single 
conditioned  things .  One  cannot  either  say  to  think  religious- 
ly, or  that  feeling  is  here  religious  consciousness,  but  a  cer- 
tain consciousness  of  unconditional  dependence.  Godhead  is 
distinguished  from  other  efficacious  things.  Religion  is  not 
merely  religiosity.  The  consciousness  is  determined  by  the 
object  to  which  it  stands  in  relation.    God  is  apparentiy  for 
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the  world  what  rdigion  is  for  man.  Schleiermacher  here 
deifies  religion.  Where  religions  are  reflected  there  is  al- 

ways an  advancing  of  religion  to  deification.  Religion  is  here 
objectivised,  with  the  resuU  that  errors  are  more  important 
than  banal  truths.  Religion  is  something  independent  in  man 
given  him  with  his  life  at  birth. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  can  describe  religion,  but  we  cannot 
derive  it  comprehensively  or  understandingly  (begreifend  ab- 
leiten).  We  must  not  only  describe  it  in  the  psychological 
form  of  its  appearance.  Religion  is  determined  by  that  which 
stands  in  relation  to  the  religious  man.  What  is  this?  It  is 
the  cosmos,  the  harmony  in  this  all.  Later  Godhead  was  con- 
ceived by  Schleiermacher  as  the  inner  unity  of  the  world.  This 
Godhead  is  determined  by  means  of  metaphysics.  Religious 
consciousness  may  be  independent,  but  knowledge  is  not.  We 
cannot  foster  religion  without  reflecting  over  it.  Religion  is 
not  knowledge,  nor  is  it  a  course  of  action  in  life.  Not  every- 
one has  religion  who  believes  in  a  sacred  writing,  but  only  he 
who  immediately  and  vitally  understands  it.  Religious  com- 
munications are  not  to  be  found  in  books.  The  metaphysical 
in  religion  does  not  produce  it,  but  the  fact  that  it  stands  in  the 
Universum,  in  every  man  originally.  Religion  is  for  Schleier- 
macher MT  tSoxty  a  fact  of  our  inner  life.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  describe  religion  because  we  stand  in  various  relations  to 
the  world  in  its  many-sidedness  of  thought  and  action.  There 
are  two  things,  the  world  and  its  unity  and  religion.  The  ob- 
ject behind  our  thinking  is  the  unappeasable  Monism.  The 
enduring  must  be  something  uniform. 

Our  opinions  and  doctrines  we  can  easily  impart  to  others, 
all  we  need  is  the  words,  and  the  recipients  need  only  the  re- 
ceptive and  imitative  power  of  their  understanding;  but  we 
know  very  well  that  these  are  but  the  shadows  of  our  religious 
excitations,  and  when  our  pupils  do  not  share  these  excitations 
with  us,  then  they  have,  even  if  they  understand  what  has  been 
imparted  as  a  product  of  thought,  nevertheless  no  true  paying 
possession.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  culture  and 
activity  on  the  part  of  another,  i.  e.  he  can  impart  his  impres- 
sions and  make  them  the  warehouse  of  another's  thou£^ts» 
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binding  these  impressions  so  closely  with  the  others  impres- 
sions that  he  may  call  them  to  mind  at  an  opportune  time. 
This  one  could  do ;  but  how  could  one  effect  this,  i.  e.  that  the 
other  produce  the  thoughts  he  wants. 

He  who  only  thinks  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
schools,  and  acts  according  to  their  axioms,  and  with  inten- 
tion, and  who  wants  to  perform  this  and  that  thing  in  the 
world,  of  necessity  limits  himself,  and  is  forever  making  that 
an  object  of  his  aversion  or  reluctance  which  his  acts  do  not 
demand.  Who  hinders  the  progress  of  religion?  Not  the 
doubter  or  scoffer,  and  not  the  immoral,  but  the  reasonable 
and  practicable  people  of  to-day.  These  are  they  who  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world  are  inimical  to  religion,  and 
their  great  preponderance  is  the  reason  why  religion  must 
play  such  a  meagre  and  meaningless  role. 

Not  only  in  the  indispensable  community  and  mutual  de- 
pendence of  activity,  but  also  that  of  our  spiritual  existence, 
and  in  which  he  stands  in  his  genus  should  man  utter  and  im- 
part what  is  in  him.  The  proper  object  for  this  desire  to  im- 
part is  without  doubt  that  by  which  man  primitively  feels  him- 
self as  suffering  passive  (leidend)  as  to  his  perceptions  and 
feelings.  He  is  then  forced  to  know  whether  it  is  a  foreign  or 
unworthy  power  in  him  which  is  produced.  When  the  re- 
ligious are  forced  by  their  nature  to  speak,  it  is  just  this  nature 
which  procures  for  them  hearers.  When  one  stands  before  his 
fellows  it  is  no  office  or  the  result  of  an  agreement  which  jus- 
tifies him,  not  pride  or  presumption.  It  is  the  free  movement 
of  the  Spirit,  a  feeling  of  the  most  hearty  unity  of  each  with  the 
other  and  perfect  equality. 

The  antithesis  between  the  priesthood  and  the  laity  is  no' 
distinction  of  persons,  but  only  a  difference  of  the  condition 
and  performance.  Every  one  is  a  priest  while  he  draws  others 
to  himself  in  that  field  in  which  he  has  attained  success,  and 
where  he  can  show  himself  as  a  master.  Every  one  is  a  lay- 
man while  he  follows  the  art  and  advice  of  another  in  the  realm 
of  religicm  in  which  he  is  little  versed.  For  example,  there 
gathers  around  a  master  only  those  who  are  near  religion; 
but  these  are  not  so  in  the  same  degree,  and  it  would,  therefore, 
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be  senseless  to  restrict  the  learners  to  any  one  master.  Mas- 
ters and  learners  should  freely  seek  each  other. 

The  community  of  religion  exists  only  between  such  who 
have  religion,  whatever  that  religion  may  be.  The  religion 
of  this  community  as  such  is  only  taken  together  the  religion 
of  all  the  religious.  The  Church  is  far  from  being  an  associa- 
tion of  religious  people,  but  is  the  rather  the  union  of  such  who 
are  seeking  religion.  The  more  we  increase  in  religion  the 
more  indifferent  do  we  become  to  the  Church.  There  is 
nothing  clearer  than  this,  we  are  in  this  union  for  this  reason, 
viz,  because  we  try  to  become  religious  in  it,  and  we  remain 
in  the  Church  because  we  are  not  yet  religious.  I  concede 
that  in  this  community  more  stress  is  laid  upon  understanding 
or  faith  and  the  performance  of  rites,  than  that  a  free  evolution 
of  religious  perceptions  and  feelings  are  fostered.  Herdn  is 
the  essence  of  religion  only  carried  further  from  its  ideal. 
The  Church  as  the  institution  for  seekers  after  religion  must, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  take  its  priests  out  of  the 
number  of  true  believers  in  the  true  Church,  because  she  lacks 
in  herself  the  true  principle  of  religiosity.  When  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  proud,  gfreedy  and  intriguers  to  push  themselves 
into  the  Church,  and  when  these  take  part  in  and  simulate  holy 
things  and  knowledge  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  how  shall  not 
the  true  Christians  suffer  defeat. 

All  religion  is  nothing  less  than  the  totality  of  all  relations 
of  man  to  the  Godhead  in  every  possible  mode  of  conception 
as  every  one  in  his  immediate  life  possesses  it,  and  in  this  sense 
we  have  a  universal  religion,  but  in  no  case  will  every  one  have 
the  same  conception  of  it;  and  no  one  would  have  the  re- 
ligion which  is  true  and  right  for  him,  if  religion  should  be  the 
same  for  all.  Some  think  that  because  so  many  people  have 
appropriated  the  same  religion,  therefore  this  religion  must 
have  the  same  measure  of  religious  views  and  feelings,  and 
so  also  of  opinion  and  belief.  This  communistic  element 
must  per  force  be  the  essence  of  their  religion. 

There  is  in  the  religion  of  every  individual,  as  it  forms 
itself  in  the  course  of  his  life,  nothing  more  fortuitous  than 
the  sum  of  the  religious  stuff  which  has  come  to  his  conscious- 
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oess.    He  who  places  the  character  of  a  particular  religion  in 
^  certain  quantum  of  perceptions  and  sensations,  must  of  ne- 
cessity acknowledge  an  inner  and  objective  connection  which 
Wnds  these  reciprocally  and  excludes  all  others.    A  religious 
Person  cannot  attain  his  individual  life,  except  he,  by  the  same 
process,  live  himself  into  a  congregational  life,  i.  e.  any  certain 
fcrm  of  religion.    You  will  not  find  the  spirit  of  religion  among 
fermal  systematicians   or   indiflferentists,   but  in   those   who 
"Vc  in  it  as  in  their  element  and  who  continually  move  them- 
^Ives  in  it  without  having  the  illusion  that  they  encompass 
^gion  in  its  totality. 

p  Paul  G.  Krutzky. 

^^uadelphia,  November,  1902. 


Article  X. 

THE   PROBLEMS   OF   THE  LUTHERAN   CHURCH 

IN  AMERICA  IN  THE  NEXT  HALF  CENTURY 

AND  HOW  IT  WILL  SURVIVE  THEM. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  comparatively  unknown  even  to 
itself.  The  average  Lutheran  knows  a  little  about  his  own 
local  church,  Conference  or  Synod,  but  there  his  knowledge 
ends.  That  the  Lutheran  Church  is  the  greatest  communion 
of  Protestant  Christians ;  that  it  alone  is  larger  than  the  next 
five  Protestant  denominations  put  together,  is  certainly  a  great 
surprise  to  our  own  people.  Seventy  millions  of  Lutherans  in 
the  world  must  be  compared  with  twenty-one  milli(His  of 
Episcopalians,  seventeen  millions  of  Methodists,  eleven  mil- 
lions of  Baptists,  nine  millions  of  Presbyterians,  four  millions 
of  Congregationalists,  and  eight  millions  of  unclassified  Pro- 
testants, making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
Protestants,  of  which  one-half  are  Lutherans. 

But  our  greatness  is  our  weakness.  We  come  from  so 
many  diflferent  nations  and  lands ;  we  have  been  formed  slowly 
and  gradually  through  processes  very  varied  as  to  climatic 
conditions,  social  environments  and  general  bringing  up.  In 
this  country  we  have  grown  from  23,000  communicants,  in 
1800,  to  1,750,000,  in  1903,  but  this  large  conglomeration  of 
Lutherans  speaks  eleven  languages  or  more.  How  ecumeni- 
cal, and  yet  how  perplexing. 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  America  will  learn  to  speak  Eng- 
lish during  the  next  fifty  years,  not  only  in  part,  as  now,  but 
entirely  and  universally.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  predict 
that  other  languages  than  English  will  not  be  used  by  our  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  but  only  this:  Within  fifty  years 
our  Synods  and  Conferences  will  probably,  without  exception, 
use  English  as  the  official  language  at  all  conventions,  and 
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English  will  also  be  used  in  the  worship  of  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  Churches. 

How  will  the  change  be  effected? 

It  is  being  done  now. 

Let  me  instance. 

The  Augustana  Synod  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council.  We  are  Swedes  originally,  and  only  a  few  years 
ago,  but  we  have  come  to  this  country  to  stay.  We  are  not 
here  to  rebuild  Sweden  on  American  soil,  but  for  far  different 
purposes. 

What  are  they? 

To  form  a  real  and  integral  part  of  the  American  national 
life,  and  to  exist  as  a  part  of  the  great  and  glorious  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  slowly  evolutionized  out  of  many  different 
and  various  elements. 

We  desire  to  stand  in  the  most  fraternal  relations  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden,  and  our  relations  with  that 
Church  are  friendlier  just  now  than  ever  before  in  our  entire 
history.  But,  and  let  me  emphasize  it,  we  do  not  propose  to  al- 
low any  sentiment,  any  friendships,  any  touching  memories 
or  historical  connections,  ever  handicap  us  in  building  up 
a  truly  American  Lutheran  Church. 

Pardon  a  lesson  from  an  every  day  experience.  I  spent 
Sunday  and  Monday  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  spoke  four 
times,  twice  in  English,  twice  in  Swedish,  and  largely  to  the 
same  people.  I  took  part  in  the  great  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
our  oldest  Church  in  Chicago,  great  and  glorious  Immanuel's, 
only  a  month  ago.  I  spoke  four  times  during  three  days, 
twice  in  English  and  twice  in  Swedish.  I  have  visited  our 
large  Church  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  a  few  times  lately.  As  far 
as  I  remember,  the  request  has  been,  on  every  occasion: 
"Preach  in  English.  This  Sunday  evening  is  our  English 
night."  Next  Sunday  I  will,  D.  V.,  preach  in  Swedish  in  the 
forenoon  and  in  English  in  the  evening  in  my  own  Church, 
organized  only  thirty-three  years  ago  out  of  material  directly 
from  Vermland  in  Sweden.  We  have  hit  upon  the  plan  at 
last.  The  English  work  will  be  pushed  from  the  inside  out,  not 
the  reverse.    We  will  remake  the  mother-churches.    In  Gales- 
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burg  I  expect  to  see  the  mother-church  speak  only  English 
in  a  few  years,  and  a  new  Swedish-speaking  Church  will  be  or- 
ganized in  that  part  of  the  city,  in  which  the  more  recent  ar- 
rivals from  Sweden  have  settled  and  found  employment.  In 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Galveston,  McPherson,  Mar- 
quette and  other  points  within  our  own  Conference,  our  work 
and  Church  services  are  already  now  conducted  partly  in  the 
English  language  and  that  in  the  mother-churches. 

The  clergy  of  our  Augustana  Synod  is  getting  more  thor- 
oughly trained  and  capable  in  English  from  year  to  year. 

The  language  question  will  by  and  by  take  care  of  itself. 
Let  it  take  care  of  itself.  Don*t  crowd,  don't  use  force,  just  fol- 
low the  development  steadily  going  on  in  all  of  our  German 
and  Scandinavian  bodies.  Missouri  is  learning  to  speak  clas- 
sical Lutheran  English.  What  further  argument  can  be  need- 
ed as  to  the  language  question?    It  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  question  of  nationality  is  not  entirely  the  same  as 
tfiat  of  language.  The  German  Lutheran  comes  from  Luther's 
own  homeland,  and  it  is  natural  for  him  to  feel  that  his  kind  of 
Lutheranism  is  the  best,  or  even  the  only  right  kind  in  exist- 
ence. The  Swedish  Lutheran  hails  from  the  country  of  vali- 
ant Gustavius  II.  Adolphus,  the  defender  of  Protestantism, 
and  he  quite  unconsciously  comes  to  think  his  special  duty  to 
be  the  virile  defence  of  true  Lutheranism,  i.  e.,  the  Swedish 
kind. 

The  American,  but  Lutheran,  shares  in  the  na- 
tive pride  of  this  great  country.  He  naturally  looks  down 
upon  these  nationalistic  differences  in  his  Church  with  small 
interest  and  feeble  conception  of  their  importance  to  those  who 
are  more  directly  concerned.  To  him  Luther  and  the  Luth- 
eran Church  rise  above  the  considerations  of  country,  lan- 
guage or  nationality.  Sometimes  he  gives  utterance  to  this 
conviction  in  regular  American,  Fourth  of  July,  spread-eagle 
fashion,  and  those  of  German  or  Scandinavian  extraction  mis- 
understand his  ecumenical  and  well-meaning  loyalty  to  a 
greater  Lutheranism,  and  feel  mortally  offended. 

How  will  it  end? 

As  it  always  does.    Every  family  quarrel  in  any  well-order- 
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cd  Christian  houshold  must  lead  to  mutual  confession  and  for- 
giveness. We  must,  and  we  will,  by  and  by,  "kiss  and  make 
up." 

The  German,  the  Scandinavian  and  the  American  Luth- 
eran will  yet  for  a  while  occasionally  indulge  in  the  finest  and 
most  glorious  article  of  Church  and  national  pyrotechnics 
from  the  rostrum  and  in  the  press,  and  after  a  while  the  smoke 
will  clear  away,  we  will  meet  one  another  half-ways,  we  will 
fully  understand  the  true  situation,  and  then  will  come  the  era 
of  brotherly  love  m  our  own  dear  Lutheran  Church,  brotherly 
love  and  universal  advancement,  victory  upon  victory,  all  along 
the  line. 

Our  Lutheran  Colleges  will  do  their  full  shares  in  bringing 
about  this  much  wished-for  great  consummation.  True, 
American  college  life  has  a  most  wonderful  influence  upon  the 
student. 

It  frees  him  from  himself,  it  enlarges  his  vision,  it  gives  to 
him  a  broader  program,  and  yet,  if  the  college  is  of  the  right 
kind,  it  will  keep  him  loyal,  conservative  and  reliable  as  far  as 
his  own  Church  connections  are  concerned. 

Our  Lutheran  Colleges  in  America  speak  English,  breathe 
the  air  of  freedom  and  brotherfiood,  so  basic  in  all  American 
life  and  are  full  of  pride  of  country  and  love  for  the  flag,  and 
every  true  American  college-Lutheran  will  feel  his  own  Lu- 
theranism  slowly  merge  into  this  wish :  One  united  Lutheran 
Church  for  all  the  Americas.  God  grant  the  speedy  fulfillment 
of  the  prayer. 

The  Lutherans  in  America  differ  vastly  in  some  of  the 
practical  phases  of  Christian  life  and  activity.  We  have  the 
ritualistic,  high-church  Lutheran  with  robes  and  vestments 
and  liturgy;  we  have  the  pietistic  low-church  Lutheran  with 
his  fervor,  bordering  occasionally  upon  revivalistic  frenzy. 
Between  the  two  extremes  there  are  many  "tendencies,"  many 
"views,"  many  different  shades  of  understanding  and  concep- 
tion of  Lutheran  truth  as  to  doctrine  and  life. 

What  of  all  this?  Shall  the  high-churchman  become  a 
mere  formalist?  Shall  the  low-churchman  end  in  a  common 
fanatic?    God  forbid. 
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Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  two  extremes  will 
force  what  is  best,  truest  and  noblest  in  each  slowly  upon  the 
other? 

Will  not  the  Lutheran,  who  makes  much  of  a  beautiful, 
symbolical,  historically  correct  liturgical  service  be  constrain- 
ed to  remember :  after  all,  the  life-giving  Spirit  is  the  only  truly 
essential,  the  one  great  thing  necessary?  Religion  is  life,  a 
spiritual  existence,  bom  of  God.  Will  not  the  Lutheran,  who 
makes  much  of  special  services  and  efforts  by  and  by  humble 
himself  in  knowing  that  the  true  power  comes  ever  from  God, 
that  the  means  of  grace  are  his  way  of  doing  wonderful  things 
among  men,  and  that  "it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,"  even 
in  our  American  religious  life  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Lutheranism  of  fifty  years  from  now  should  be  one 
of  undoubted  and  evangelical  orthodoxy,  of  beautiful  and  his- 
torically correct  forms  of  worship,  of  untiring  effort,  and  of  a 
truly  Biblical  spirituality. 

If  the  Luther  League  movement  will  teach  our  Church 
the  importance  of  the  social  side  of  Church  life,  if  it  does  this 
and  even  nothing  else,  it  has  performed  an  important  mis- 
sion. In  Church  life  the  individual  member  should  come  in 
touch  with  all  the  other  members.  The  local  Church  should 
know  itself.  In  a  country  like  America  this  seems  to  be  as 
self-evident  as  it  is  important.  And  in  the  local  Church  there 
must  be  no  class  distinction.  Millionaire  and  day  laborer 
should  meet  in  the  Church  as  members  of  the  same  family. 

This  fact  should  be  realized  and  its  truth  practiced  by 
our  Lutheran  fold  during  the  coming  fifty  years.  If  it  is,  it 
will  help  mightily  in  producing  gjeat  and  satisfactory  results. 

Let  the  Lutheran  Church  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  but  add  no  new  fads  of  modem  inventions. 

I  believe  the  entire  stand  taken  by,  for  instance,  our  Angus- 
tana  Synod  on  the  secret  society  question  has  been  a  mistake 
and  a  misfortune.  Society  members,  inside  or  outside  of  the 
Church,  should  be  treated  just  as  any  other  people.  To  make 
special  laws  and  regulations  for  them,  which  regulations,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  upheld  either  in  letter  or 
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in  spirit  under  existing  conditions,  seems  to  me  to  be  un-Amer- 
ican and  un-Lutheran  as  well  as  absolutely  impracticable. 

Personally  I  feel  that  the  entire  fabric  of  secret,  oath- 
bound  organizations  may  be  a  menace  not  only  to  the  Church, 
hut  also  to  a  free  government,  though  not  necessarily  so.  Yet, 
it  must  be  easier  to  cure  the  malady,  if  such  it  must  be  called, 
with  the  patient  in  the  hospital  than  on  the  street.  The  word 
of  God  is  the  true  enlightener.  If  God's  word  cannot  con- 
vince, human  regulations  will  certainly  fail  to  do  so,  and  our 
ambition,  our  entire  program  of  head  and  heart,  must  be  to 
save  as  many  as  possible. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  must  become  more 
fully  Americanized  during  the  next  fifty  years. 

This  does  not  refer  to  the  language  used,  but  to  the  senti- 
ment, character  and  direction  of  our  work  as  a  Church  in  its 
totality. 

One  is  not  bom,  nor  educated,  to  be  an  American. 
One  must  grow  by  degrees  into  the  full  realization  of  the  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities  of  Ajnerican  citizenship.  If  this  be 
true  of  the  individual,  it  is  also  true  of  the  organizations  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  America  has  frequently  been 
called  a  foreign  Church.  The  allegation  has  been  only  too 
true.  We  have  come  from  German  and  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  from  other  countries,  and  our  first  feelings  and  expe- 
riences have  made  us  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  the  land  of  our 
adoption.  Thousands  have  wished  eventually  to  return  to 
the  mother  country.  This  condition  ceases  with  the  second 
or  third  generation.  That  is  why  we  predict  its  complete  ex- 
tinction during  the  coming  half-century. 

The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  usually  take  the  lead  in  public  life  in  America. 

Why? 

Pardon  a  slang  expression :  "They  are  up  to  snuff." 
When  President  McKinley  was  assassinated,  Archbishop  Ire- 
land was  one  of  the  first  to  give  public  utterance  to  his  grief 
and  his  condemnation  of  the  dastardly  act.  Good  Lutheran  as 
I  am,  I  took  his  hand  gladly  and  proudly  and  thanked  him  for 
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it  a  few  weeks  later.  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  ever  pres- 
ent and  ever  ready  to  serve  and  to  take  part. 

So  far  the  clergy  of  our  Church  has  been  entirely  too  re- 
served, has  practiced  a  deplorable  humility,  has  looked  at 
the  progress  of  American  life  at  too  great  a  distance,  it  seems 
to  me.  But  this  will  be  changed  and  corrected  by  degrees. 
The  sons  will  do  with  might  what  the  fathers  did  not  recognize 
themselves  called  upon  even  to  attempt.  The  children  will 
not  feel  like  the  progeny  of  pilgrims  and  strangers,  but  as  full- 
fledged  American  citizens  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole. 

For  citizenship  in  a  Christian  and  in  a  free  state  imposes 
duties  and  responsibilities  from  which  no  one  individual,  nor 
any  class  of  individuals,  can  be  excepted.  The  higher  our  sta- 
tion in  life,  the  greater  our  responsibility,  and  the  sooner  our 
Church  at  large  recognizes  this  fact,  the  better  for  our  own  ad- 
vance and  for  our  confirmation  in  power  and  influence  in  our 
own  beloved  land. 

Our  Lutheran  theology  in  America  is  at  the  present  time 
in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  Our  theological  scholars  and 
leaders  are  learned,  but  humble  and  God-fearing  men,  and  ftdl 
of  tlie  vigor,  clear  visicm  and  the  manliness  of  Luther's  own  life. 
The  self-conscious,  near-sighted,  dead-sure  kind  of  a  leader  is 
fortunately  conspicuous  by  his  absence  in  our  own  theological 
seminaries.  The  older  we  get,  the  more  fully  we  despise  the 
bloated  egotism  of  some  falsely  so-called  critics.  Let  critics 
abound,  let  them  spend  their  time  in  investigations,  but  let 
them  be  possessed  of  that  common  sense  and  that  true  humil- 
ity which  have  always  characterized  the  best  and  noblest  forms 
of  scholarship. 

What  of  the  future? 

God  alone  knows. 

We  are  getting  better  educated  than  before.  Our  humil- 
ity may  not  grow  apace  with  our  increased  advantages  and  en- 
larged possibilities.  Some  of  our  coming  men  may  not  be  truly 
spiritual  and  pious  in  their  researches.  An  impious  theologian, 
or  Biblical  critic,  is  to  me  as  a  South  Sea  Islander  at  an  oratcwio 
concert.  The  fine  intuition,  the  rigid  self-discipline,  the  clear 
vision  of  things  spiritual  and  supernatural,  come  only  to  the 
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scholar  whose  headquarters  are  reared  on  Calvary,  and 
whose  chief  instructor  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  God-man,  our  Saviour. 

If  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  remains  true  in  its 
faith  in  the  revealed  word  of  God,  and  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession as  a  reliable  and  adequate  exponent  of  New  Testament 
doctrine ;  if  our  Church  continually  recognizes  the  importance 
not  only  of  form  alone,  or  of  substance  alone,  but  of  both ;  if  we 
lay  aside  our  small  differences  for  the  greater  things  held  m 
unison  by  all  of  us,  then  the  Lutheran  Church  of  1953  shall 
be  one  of  the  greatest  religious  forces  existing  and  known  in  a 
free  and  prosperous  nation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people. 

Bethany  College,  March  2d,  the  8  Hasselquist  day,  1903. 

Carl  Swensson. 


Article  XI. 

GREGORY'S  TEXTKRITIK  DBS  NEUEN 
TESTAMENTES.    II. 

Tbxtkiutik  DBS  Nkukn  TiSTAMENTBS.  VoD  Oopwr  Rcoc  Grcgofj.  Zwchcr 
Band.  Die  UbeneUangen—Die  Sduifttteller — Geschichte  der  Kridk.  Ldpxig : 
J.  C.  Hiorichs*  tche  BuchhandloDg.     1902.     Price,  12  marks. 

After  treating  the  ancient  translations.  East  and  West,  oi 
the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Gregory  proceeds  to  an  extended  con- 
sideration of  the  Church  writers,  giving  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  their  testimony,  and  of  the  worth  in  which  the  latter  is  held 
by  the  various  schools  of  Textual  Criticism,  and  claiming  that 
the  Church  Fathers  have  no  greater  weight  in  their  testi- 
mony than  any  of  the  other  ancient  writers  who  quoted  Scrip- 
ture. "Who  are  the  'Fathers'?  The  Roman  Church,  in  a 
stricter  construction  of  the  word,  sets  up  eight  names  as 
fathers.  Four  are  Greek:  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of 
Nazianza  and  Chrysostom;  four  Latin:  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  These  oflFer  or  merit  in 
prominent  manner  orthodox  and  excellent  doctrinal  writings, 
extraordinary  holiness  of  life,  churchly  approbation,  and  high 
antiquity.  But  a  distinction  of  this  kind  has  not  the  slightest 
meaning  for  the  criticism  of  the  Biblical  text.  Every  one  is 
to  give  testimony,  who  is  in  a  position  to  do  so,  whether  he  is 
a  Church  Father  or  not.  In  textual  criticism  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  doctrine,  but  only  with  fact.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  textual  critic  whether  the  writer 
zealously  prefers  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  or  not.  Whether 
he  is  orthodox,  a  heretic,  or  a  heathen,  his  testimony,  other 
things  being  the  same,  is  of  equal  value. 

The  Greek  Church  writers  first,  then  the  Latin,  then  the 
Syrian,  Egyptian,  Armenian  and  other  writers  are  taken  up  in 
detail.  A  lengthy  alphabetical  list  of  their  names,  with  brief 
description  of  their  pertinent  writings,  follows,  together  with  a 
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tdUe  of  thc«e  witnesses  arranged  according  to  centuries  and 
hads;  in  which  Qement  of  Rome  figures  as  the  only  writer 
of  the  first  century  with  about  thirty-five  writers  of  the  second 
century.  To  the  third  century  twenty-six  writers  are  assigned. 
la  Ae  fourth  century  the  Greek  manuscripts  begin,  with  about 
seventy  writers  in  addition.  In  the  fifth  century  there  are  six- 
t«n  Greek  manuscripts  or  fragments,  with  nineteen  transla- 
tions, and  about  fifty  writers.  In  the  sixth  century  there  are 
thirty  Greek  manuscripts,  one  translation,  sixty-six  manu- 
scripts of  translations,  and  thirty-one  writers.  And  so  the 
number  goes  on  increasing  through  the  subsequent  centuries. 

From  a  survey  of  the  sources  Dr.  Gregory  turns  to  an  ex- 
tended History  of  Textual  Criticism.  He  first  of  all  devotes 
attention  to  the  external  form  of  the  text,  and  takes  up  consid- 
erable time  in  discussing  the  proper  order  of  sequence  of  the 
New  Testament  books.  He  defends  the  following  order,  viz., 
the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Catholic  epistles,  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Not  because  it  indicates 
the  correct  chronological  order  of  writing,  but  because  it  is 
the  order  which  is  followed  in  most  of  the  best  ancient  manu- 
scripts. From  the  order  of  the  books,  he  turns  to  the  Chap- 
ters It  is  not  known  when  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
were  first  divided  into  chapters,  and  there  is  great  diversity  in 
the  chapter  division  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels. 
The  details  of  chapter  division  are  gone  into  with  thorough- 
ness and  include  the  modem  division.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  section  which  describes  the  division  of  the  Bible  into 
verses,  in  which  Dr.  Gregory  reproduces  the  paper  of  Ezra 
Abbot,  of  Harvard,  almost  unaltered.  The  difficult  question 
of  punctuation,  of  accents,  apostrophes,  points  of  separation, 
etc.,  are  then  taken  up. 

There  follows  then  a  history  of  the  whole  text  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the.  year  1500,  in  which  the  work  of  the  best 
textual  criticism  is  characterized.  The  preeminence  in  this 
sphere  is  given  to  Westcott  and  Hort,  "who  perhaps  have  had 
the  best  preparation  in  point  of  learning,  in  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Church  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the  Church  writers,  and  who 
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have  given  themselves  to  this  task  for  about  twenty-eight 
years."  The  conclusions  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  as  tabulated 
by  Gregory  himself  and  revised  by  Hort,  are  given  in  a  series 
of  Latin  statements. 

With  the  history  of  the  text  from  1500  to  1902,  we  come 
to  the  use  of  the  printing  press ;  and  Dr.  Gregory  tells  us  that 
almost  everything  profane  and  sacred  was  printed  before  the 
Greek  New  Testament  was  struck  off.  His  information  witli 
regard  to  the  order  of  early  printed  works  is  very  interesting, 
though  much  of  it  is  familiar.  He  devotes  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  editions  of  Erasmus,  and  takes  up  the  work  of  Es- 
tienne  and  Beze.  He  then  comes  to  the  Textus  Receptus,  to 
Mill  and  Scholz,  to  Wells  and  Bentley,  to  Mace  and  Bengel, 
to  Wettstein  and  Griesbach,  to  Matthai  and  Birch,  to  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Scrivener,  Green,  Abbot,  West- 
cott and  Hort,  Bernhard  Weiss,  and  finally  to  Nestle,  with 
whom  the  volume  closes.  He  speaks  of  Nestle  as  "one  of  the 
best  scholars  of  the  Syrian  language,  and  particularly  of  the 
Biblical  and  theological  literature,  perhaps  the  first  investigator 
in  the  department  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament."  He  de- 
scribes the  well-known  principles  on  which  the  various  edi- 
tions of  Nestle's  Greek  New  Testament  have  been  issued. 

Theodore  E.  Schm auk. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 


Article  XII. 

THE    LUTHERAN    CLERGY    OF    LONDON,    AND 

HOW   THEY   AIDED    GERMAN   EMIGRATION 

DURING  THE  XVIII.  CENTURY.    II. 

As  time  went  on  imminent  changes  were  wrought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Resident  Clergy.  The  Venerable  Boehme  died 
May  27,  1722,  at  the  early  age  of  51  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  George  Andreas  Ruperti,  who  was  also  his  executor 
and  Senior  Pastor  at  the  Savoy  Church.  At  the  latter  church 
Ruperti  had  the  following  assistants: 

ReT.  Johannes  Friedrich  Strauss,  1715-26,  a  member 

of  the  Rojral  Society. 
Rer.  Christian  Paul  Renter,  1729. 
Rev.  Heinrich  Werner  Palm,  1730-38. 

It  was  the  latter  clergyman  who  published,  in  1734,  a 
synopsis  of  sermons  preached  during  the  previous  year  at  the 
Savoy.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Johann  Philip  Von  Hatt- 
orf,  the  King^s  privy  counsellor.  It  is  prefixed  with  a  pre- 
face of  twenty-two  pages  which  is  a  strong  refutation  of  Cal- 
vinism. Every  Sermon  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz,,  intro- 
duction (Eingang),  presentation  (Vortrag),  application  (Ge- 
broHch).  A  number  of  these  books  found  their  way  to  Amer- 
ica, and  tradition  tells  us  that  they  were  used  here  by  some  of 
the  clergy  and  schoolmasters  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Muhlen- 
berg. The  copy  in  the  writer's  possession  bore  the  name  of 
JcAann  Casper  Stoever  upon  the  flyleaf. 

The  demise  of  Boehme  left  a  vacancy  in  the  Court  chapel. 
This  was  filled,  by  a  personal  edict  of  King  George,  dated  St. 
James,  11-22  December,  1722,  wherein  he  offers  the  position 
of  Court  chaplain  to  Friedrich  Michael  Zeigenhagen,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  founder  of  the  Halle  Orphanage,  August 
Herman  Francke  and  his  son  Gotthilf  August  Francke. 
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How  intimate  the  connection  became  between  this  devout 
clergyman  and  the  scattered  German  Lutherans  from  Maine 
to  Georgia  is  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
them  here.  Students  of  our  religious  development  well  know 
that  Ziegenhagen's  hymns  were  sung  by  the  Salzburgers  in 
Georgia,  his  **Short  explantion  of  the  Lxjrd's  Prayer"  so  far 
north  as  the  dreary  coast  of  Maine  at  Dutch  bay,  where  a  Ger- 
man Lutheran  community  was  founded  by  General  Waldo — 
or  to  recite  the  well-known  fact  that  his  name  became  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  Middle  Colonies. 

At  times  after  the  settlers  here  in  Pennsylvania,  during 
the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  dire 
straits  for  regular  Lutheran  pastors  had  appealed  in  vain  to 
the  various  authorities  of  the  Fatherland  for  ordained  shep- 
herds, a  final  appeal  was  made  to  London,  praying  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Court  chaplain  (Ruperti  having  died  in  1730). 
The  result  of  this  appeal  is  well  known.  It  brought  to  us 
here  in  Pennsylvania  a  young  pastor  from  Halle,  Heinrich 
Melchior  Muhlenberg,  a  native  of  Einbeck,  in  Hanover. 

How  good  was  Ziegenhagen's  selection,  how  wise  the 
acumen  of  the  London  pastor.  How  discreet,  diplomatic  and 
devout  the  new  arrival  proved  himself  to  be,  as  an  organizer, 
pastor  and  theologian  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  his  activity 
and  influence  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  com- 
monwealth, and  that  his  memory  is  revered  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  country  wherever  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  a  foothold. 

The  intercourse  between  this  Lutheran  congregation  and 
pastors  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Royal  Court  Chaplain,  Fried- 
rich  Michael  Ziegenhagen,  continued  until  the  latter's  death, 
which  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, he  having  served  as  Court  chaplain  at  St.  James  for 
fifty-four  years,  his  term  extending  under  all  three  of  the 
Georges. 

It  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Ziegenhagen  that  we 
here  in  Pennsylvania  can  boast  of  the  line  of  devout  pastors 
of  the  Halle  school  from  Muhlenberg  to  Helmuth. 

1  will  here  mention  a  concise  list  of  the  London  clergy- 
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Ruperti's  successor  as  Court  chaplain  was  pastor  H.  A.  But- 
jenter.  Among  the  assistants  to  Ziegenhagen  we  have  D. 
Luder,  J.  C.  Velthuysen  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Pasche(i75i- 
92)  the  trusted  assistant  and  friend  of  Ziegenhagen.  He  was  also 
an  Alumnus  of  Halle.  A  biography  of  Pasche  was  issued  by 
the  press  of  the  Waisenhaus. 

At  the  Savoy  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  we 
have 

Justus  Christoph  Barteldes  (1738-41). 

JohAOD  Reicbard  Pittius  (1742-68). 

Jobann  Gustav  Burgmann  (1768-74). 

Of  the  Trinity  (Hamburger)  Church  we  have 

Johannes  Edzardi  (b.  1662,  d.  1713). 

Rev.  Wallher  Gerdes,  who  acted  a»  spokesman  for  the  Lutheran  clergy  at  the 
accession  of  George  II  (1727)  to  the  throne. 

Later,  Philip  David  Krivter,  George  Christoph  Dahme  (1798-76),  and 
Johann  Christoph  Beuthin. 

The  above  list  includes  the  names  of  clergy  serving  the 
three  oldest  German  Lutheran  Churches  in  London,  all  of 
whom  were  more  or  less  active  in  assisting  such  of  their  coun- 
tnmen  who  wended  their  journey  to  the  New  World  by  way 
of  London. 

About  the  year  1760  the  need  of  another  Lutheran  Church 
in  London  was  keenly  felt.  To  supply  this  want  a  wealthy 
sugar  refiner  of  London  named  Dietrich  Beckman  built  at  his 
own  expense  a  church  in  Little  Ayliffe  street,  Goodmans 
fields.  This  church  became  known  as  Die  Deutsche  Georgen 
Gcmeinde  in  Goodmans  fields.  When  finished  Beckman  sug- 
gested as  pastor  his  cousin,  Rev.  Gustav  Anton  Wachsel,  who 
accepted  the  call  upon  condition  that  he  should  have  the  sole 
direction  of  the  worship  and  of  the  school. 

Differences,  however,  soon  arose  in  the  congregation,  and 
one  of  the  vorsteher  served  a  notice  of  dismissal  upon  the  pas- 
tor. Wachsel,  following  the  example  of  Luther  in  his  dis- 
position of  the  Papal  bull,  upon  the  following  Sunday  public- 
ly denounced  the  vorsteher  and  burned  the  paper  in  the  pulpit 
before  his  congregation. 

Some  years  ago  copies  of  two  letters  came  into  my  pos- 
session.     They  were  written  by  the  pastor  of  St.  George's 
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Church .  Recognizing  their  value  and  historical  importance  the 
writer  concluded  not  to  make  them  public  until  an  opportunity 
would  present  itself  when  this  could  be  done  so  as  to  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  Church,  both  in  England  and  America, 
Believing  the  present  instance  to  be  that  opportunity,  we  will 
say  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  these  letters  led  to  an  investiga- 
tion, the  results  of  which  are  now  embodied  in  this  paper— 
and  will  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  our 
story,  as  it  gives  us  a  vivid  insight  into  the  sufferings  of  some 
of  our  German  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  individual  action  taken 
by  a  resident  Lutheran  pastor — ^all  of  which  details  are  gleaned 
from  original  and  contemporary  sources — and  have  not  here- 
tofore been  published  in  connection  with  our  Pennsylvania 
history. 

Rev  Wachsel's  character  may  be  best  judged  by  the  fol- 
lowing incidents,  during  the  Episode,  which  we  will  designate 
here  as  the  German  migration  of  1764. 

The  Migration  of  1764. 

During  the  summer  of  that  year  a  larg^  number  of  Ger- 
man Palatines,  all  Protestants,  were  brought  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  and  there  left  to  perish  by  their  inhuman  de- 
ceivers, who  had  lured  them  from  their  peaceful  homes  by  splen- 
did oflFers  of  prosperity  provided  they  emigrated  to  America, 
where  they  were  to  settle  on  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  La 
Croix. 

The  chief  figure  in  this  gigantic  fraud  was  one  Colonel 
Johann  Heinrich  Christian  Von  Stumpel,*  a  soldier  of  fortune, 


*FroiD  a  contemporaneous  account  we  learn  that  Stumpel,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
was  a  captain  in  the  British  Legion  during  the  Seven  Years  War,  and,  being  of  an 
adventurous  nature,  offtrred  him.«elf  to  the  Prussian  service  at  the  condnsion  of  the 
late  peace,  when  he  was  told  that  if  he  could  raise  a  regiment  be  should  have  the 
command  of  it.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  and  by  making  a  tour  through  Holland, 
where  he  had  formerly  been  an  officer,  acquainting  himself  with  the  subaltern  of 
ficers,  and  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  men,  he  seduced  many  to  desert  and 
some  to  volunteer,  with  promises  of  good  encouragement.  With  these  and  some 
other  recruits,  disbanded  soldiers  and  idle  young  fellows,  he  presented  himself  to 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  recommended  him  to  his  Prussian  Majesty,  and  he  received 
bis  commission  as  Colonel ;  but  the  peace  which  soon  followed  in  Germany  again 
reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  applying  elsewhere,  when  he  came  over  to  ^og- 
land  and  solicited  employment  in  the  E^lish  service.  This  could  not  be  grant^ 
to  a  foreigner,  when  so  many  natives  were  dismissed.     But  upon  his  boa^izig  of 
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wiio  under  some  pretext  had  obtained  a  grant  of  20,000  acres 
of  land  in  Nova  Scotia  confirmed  to  him  by  his  Majesty. 

Here  he  proposed  to  build  a  city  for  commerce,  and  call 
it  by  his  own  name  "Stumpelberg,"  to  people  it,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  new  manufactory  in  it,  which  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
artificers  of  his  own  procurement.  The  whole  settlement  to 
be  a  strictly  German  Protestant  colony. 

Stumpel  and  his  associates  finding  some  deficiencies  in 
their  own  calculations  of  profit,  despoiled  these  poor  victims 
of  their  belongings  and  left  them  in  the  open  fields  near  Bow 
without  food  or  shelter. 

It  is  stated  that  for  two  days  these  poor  persons,  almost 
a  thousand  in  number,  men,  women  and  children,  were  with- 
out food.  Upon  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  a  baker  with 
his  basket  upon  his  shoulder,  passing  along  the  road,  learning 
the  sorry  condition  of  the  Germans,  threw  down  his  basket, 
which  contained  twenty-eight  large  two-penny  loaves,  and  dis- 
tributed the  bread. 

This  baker,  whose  name  unfortunately  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  was  a  Lutheran  and  member  of  the  Georgen  Kirche.  He 
forthwith  notified  his  pastor  of  the  condition  of  these  deceived 
Palatines. 

Dominie  Wachsel  immediately  investigated  the  matter, 

the  numben  of  his  couDtTymen  he  could  cany  over  to  America,  provided  a  suit- 
able  tract  of  land  was  aUotted  him,  the  Ministry  was  prevailed  npon  to  grant  his 
request,  and  a  patent  was  actually  made  out  at  the  proper  offices  for  that  purpose. 

With  this  grant  Colonel  Stumpel  returned  to  Germany  and  by  the  credit  of  it, 
and  the  advantageous  offers  he  made  to  some  young  gentlemen,  who  had  credit 
with  the  common  people,  he  prevailed  with  them  to  engage  in  the  same  project. 
Having  so  far  succeeded,  an  association  was  formed,  and  these  joint  adventurers 
were  active  in  the  prosecution  of  it. 

By  everywhere  giving  out  what  fortunes  were  to  be  raised,  and  estates  ac- 
ouired  in  this  new  settlement,  many  people  of  wealth  were  prevailed  upon  to  sell 
their  effects,  and  transport  themselves  at  their  own  expense  to  America. 

The  poor  who  offered,  were  either  neglected  or  referred  from  one  to  the 
other  for  the  promised  encouragement,  till  their  numbers  increased  so  fast,  and 
their  importunities  became  so  pressing  that  no  other  shifts  remained  but  to  ship 
them  for  England,  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  Government.  On  their 
arrival,  application  was  in  their  behalf  to  the  Board  of  1  rade,  but  the  forms  of 
office  prevented  immediate  relief,  and,  in  the  meantime.  Stumpel  came  over,  with 
a  view  of  justifying  his  conduct,  and  to  know  how  his  people  would  be  received ; 
but  finding  the  ministry  incensed,  his  patent  revoked,  and  writs  out  against  him  to 
make  good  bis  engagements,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  left  the  Kingdom,  and 
returned  to  the  Continent,  but  to  what  part  is  not  yet  publicly  known. 
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and,  finding  the  report  true,  published  the  following  appeal  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  :* 

"I  hope  you  will  permit  me,  by  means  of  your  pa^r,  to 
inform  those  who  have  the  power  to  redress  it,  of  the  very  de- 
plorable situation  of  the  poor  unhappy  Palatines,  lately  arriyed 
here  from  Germany.  They  are  in  number,  men,  wcmien  and 
children,  about  six  hundred,  consisting  of  Wurtzburghers  and 
Palatines,  all  Protestants ;  and  were  brought  hither  from  their 
native  country  by  a  German  officer,  with  a  promise  of  being 
sent  to  settle,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  Island  of  St.  John  and 
Le  Croix,  in  America ;  but,  by  inability  he  has  been  obliged  to 
decline  the  undertaking ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  shipped  off 
for  those  places,  some  of  them  have  lain  during  the  late  heavy 
rains,  and  are  now  lying,  in  open  fields  adjacent  to  this  metrop- 
olis without  covering,  without  money,  and,  in  short,  without 
the  common  necessaries  of  life;  others  lie  languishing  under 
the  complicated  evils  of  sickness  and  extreme  want,  at  die 
Statute-hall  in  Goodman's-fields ;  and  more  than  aoo  remain 
on  board  of  the  ship  that  brought  them  over,  on  account  of 
their  passage  not  being  paid  for,  where  they  arc  perishing  for 
food,  and  rotting  in  filth  and  nastiness.  C(rilections  have  been 
made  at  the  German  churches  and  chapels  here,  several  times, 
to  afford  them  some  relief;  but  as  the  number  of  these  poor 
creatures  is  so  considerable,  it  is  impossible,  by  such  means, 
to  furnish  them  with  a  regular  and  continued  supply,  adequate 
to  their  wants ;  so  that,  unless  some  provision  is  very  speedily 
made  for  them,  they  must  inevitably  perish.  These  unfortu- 
nate people  would  think  themselves  inexpressibly  happy,  if  the 
English  government  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  them 
under  its  protection,  to  allow  them,  for  the  present,  some 
ground  to  lie  on,  tents  to  cover  them,  and  any  manner  of  sub- 
sistence, till  it  shall  be  thought  proper  to  ship  them  off,  and 
settle  them  in  any  of  the  English  colonies  in  America ;  where, 
I  doubt  not,  they  will  give  their  protectors  and  benefactors 
constant  proofs  of  their  affection  and  gratitude  for  such  kind- 
ness, by  behaving  as  becometh  honest,  industrious,  and  dutiful 

♦Lloyd*!  Evening  Poit,  London,  from  Wednesday,  Auguit  29th,  to  Fridiy, 
August  31,  1764, 
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subjects  of  the  British  government.  I  take  the  liberty  of  thus 
expressing  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  these  wretched  beings,  as 
they  have  no  friend  to  intercede  for  them  who  has  interest  suf- 
ficient for  such  an  undertaking,  or  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  method  of  application. 

"That  their  distresses  are  unutterably  great,  I  myself  have 
been  too  often  a  witness  of,  in  my  attendance  on  them  to  ad- 
minister the  duties  of  my  function ;  with  one  instance  of  which 
I  shall  conclude  this  melancholy  detail.  One  of  the  poor  wo- 
men was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  labor  in  the  open  fields,  and 
was  delivered  by  the  ignorant  people  about  her  in  the  best 
manner  they  were  able ;  but,  from  the  injury  the  tender  infant 
received  in  the  operation,  it  died  soon  after  I  b2q>tized  it ;  and 
the  wretched  mother,  after  receiving  the  Sacrament  at  my 
hands,  expired  for  the  want  of  proper  care  and  necessaries 
suitable  to  her  afflicting  and  truly  lamentable  condition. 

"That  the  Almighty  may,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  incline  the 
hearts  of  the  great  and  good  of  this  Kingdom,  distinguished 
for  its  charity  and  hospitality,  to  take  under  their  protection 
these  unhappy  fellow  Christians,  who  did  not  intrude  them- 
selves into  this  country,  but  were  invited  hither,  and  send  them 
whithersoever  they  in  their  wisdom  and  goodness  shall  think 
proper,  is  the  most  ardent  prayer  of  their  and  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

"G.  A.  Wachsel, 
"Minister  of  the  German  Lutheran  St.  George's  Church,  in 
Little  Ayliffe  Street." 

This  appeal  met  with  immediate  response  from  many  rich 
and  charitably  disposed  persons,  and  caused  Dominie  Wachsel 
to  send  the  following  communication  to  the  publishers  of  the 
"Evening  Post"  :* 

"Sir :  Your  readiness  in  giving  a  place  to  my  former  letter, 
emboldens  me  to  intreat  that  you  would  suffer  me  to  commun- 
nicate  to  the  public  a  brief  account  of  the  amazing  success  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  bless  my  endeavors 
therein  for  the  service  of  the  distressed  Palatines,  and  to  testify 
their  most  grateful  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  my  own,  to 

•Uofd's  EveoiDg  Post,  Septemlwr  5, 1764. 
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the  very  benevolent  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  for  thdr 
exceeding  liberal  and  seasonable  contributions.  When  I  re- 
flect on  the  situation  of  these  poor  people,  at  the  time  their 
case  was  related  to  the  public,  and  the  change  that  immedi- 
ately succeeded,  I  am  really  lost  in  wonder  and  overcome  with 
gratitude! 

Before  eleven  in  the  morning  on  which  my  letter  appear- 
ed, we  received  from  the  Tower,  by  order  of  a  great  person- 
age, lOO  tents,  with  all  necessaries  thereunto  belonging;  by  the 
same  bountiful  hand  the  freight  of  those  on  board  the  ships 
was  discharged,  and  they  were  released  that  day. 

The  same  morning  a  servant  arrived  express  from  a  lady 
in  Islington,  with  £20.  Mr.  Baldero,  banker,  in  Lombard 
street,  sent  £20,  shortly  after  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Car- 
digan sent  £  100.  Ten  guineas  came  from  his  grace  the  Arch' 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  10  guineas  from  David  Berkley,  Esq., 
and  sons.  Ten  Guineas,  signed  M.  W.  C.  S.  From  Ratson's 
Coffee  House  £31  los.  (Near  £400  have  since  been  received 
from  the  same  place.)  Five  guineas  from  the  Bedford  Coffee 
House ;  a  banknote.  No.  K  280,  for  £  100,  and  a  great  number 
of  smaller  donations. 

The  contributions  since  the  above  have  still  increased 
more  abundantly ;  a  regular  account  of  which  is  kept,  and  to- 
gether with  the  disbursements,  shall  be  speedily  made  public. 
In  the  meantime  I  am  assisted  by  four  gentlemen  in  pur- 
chasing suitable  clothing,  provisions  and  everj'  necessary  for 
the  poor  people,  in  providing  apartments  for  the  temporary  re- 
ception of  the  sick,  and  of  the  women  who  are  ready  to  lie  in ; 
in  whose  behalf  an  eminent  physician,  a  surgeon,  an  apothe- 
cary, and  a  midwife,  have  generously  offered  their  assistance, 
so  that  thus  far  the  work  of  the  Lord  has  prospered  beyond 
all  expectation,  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  happily  complet- 
ed, by  timely  shipping  them  off  to  settle  in  some  of  the  British 
colonies,  as  soon  as  they  are  clothed,  the  sick  recovered,  and 
those  from  on  board  the  ships  properly  cleansed  and  refreshed. 
As  it  would  be  impossible  for  human  beings  of  any  rank 
(much  less  for  such  wretched  objects)  to  make  an  adequate 
return  for  so  noble,  so  God-like  an  instance  of  benevolence  as 
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has  been  exerted  on  this  occasion,  let  me  entreat  the  Christian 
contributors,  kindly  to  accept  all  the  return  it  is  in  the  power 
of  these  forlorn  strangers  at  present  to  make,  namely,  their 
most  ardent  prayers  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
King^dom  in  general,  and  the  great  and  wise  Dispenser  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  may  shower  down  his  blessings  on  their 
humane  benefactors  in  particular;  which  is  also  the  most  fer- 
vent prayer  of  their  and  your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  A.  Wachsel, 
Minister  of  the  German  Lutheran  St.  George's  Church,  in 
Little  Ayliff-street. 

This  activity  of  the  German  Lutheran  minister  led  to  im* 
mediate  and  important  results,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  concluding 
part  of  this  paper,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  The 

Review. 

Julius  Friedrich  Sachse. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Article  XIII. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  SERMON. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  continuation  of 
Christ's  prophetic  office.  Thus  He  describes  the  office  unto 
which  He  was  sent  when  He  says  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  6i,  i : 
**The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  He 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  liberty 
to  the  captives,  and  jthe  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn."  For  this  same  purpose, 
for  which  He  was  sent  by  the  Father,  did  He  send  His  apos- 
tles ;  for  suddenly  appearing  unto  them  when  the  doors  were 
locked  He  said :  "As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
you."  John  20,  21.  The  apostles  were  sent  to  preach  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  and  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  to  this  same 
end  all  the  regularly  called  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  sent. 

Of  sectarian  preachers  it  may  properly  be  said  that  they 
are  sent,  though  not  exclusively  yet  largely,  to  preach  a  cer- 
tain subject :  the  Methodist  a  peculiar  conversion,  the  Baptist 
immersion,  the  Mennonite  to  declaim  against  fashions,  and 
such  preachers  are  expected  to  have  much  to  say  in  their  ser- 
mons on  a  peculiar  hobby.  But  the  Lutheran  preacher  is  sent 
to  preach  "the  everlasting  gospel,"  Rev.  14,  6,  which  is  **the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  Rom.  i,  .16.  The  Lutheran 
minister  is  not  sent  to  uphold  a  peculiar  form  or  practice,  or 
even  to  emphasize  a  certain  doctrine  so  as  to  crowd  others 
into  the  background.  The  object  of  the  Lutheran  sermon  is 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  this  object  must  determine  its 
contents.  It  is  to  contain  nothing  which  does  not  serve  to 
promote  the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  it  is  to  make  use  of  all 
the  revealed  truth  of  God,  to  deliver  sinners  from  the  power 
of  darkness  and  to  finally  bring  them  to  the  home  of  the  souL 
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The  Lutheran  sermon  is  to  call  men  to  repentance,  to  lead 
them  to  Jesus  and  to  teach  them  how  to  wrap  their  souls  in 
His  merits  as  their  only  righteousness  before  God.  And  when 
the  sinner  has  become  a  Christian  through  repentance  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  then  the  Lutheran  sermon  is  to  conduct 
him  on  the  pilgrimage  till  to  the  gate  of  the  Father's  house. 
It  is  to  furnish  him  the  manna  from  heaven  for  the  nourishing 
of  the  inner  man ;  it  is  to  lead  him  to  the  fountains  of  living 
waters  to  refresh  his  thirsty  soul ;  it  must  reprove  him  for  sins 
yet  besetting  him ;  it  must  warn  him  against  looking  back  to 
Sodom ;  it  must  stir  him  up  if  he  would  lay  himself  down  to 
sleep  by  the  way;  it  must  spur  him  on  if  his  foot 
would  lag;  it  must  provide  him  weapons  against  the 
enemies ;  it  must  cheer  him  up  in  the  hardships  of  the  journey ; 
it  must  furnish  him  wings  to  soar  on  high  and  must  tune  his 
soul  to  sing : 

Haste  thee  on  from  grace  to  glory, 
Armed  by  faith  and  winged  by  prayer ; 

Heaven's  eternal  day's  before  tiiee, 
God's  own  hand  shall  guide  thee  there. 

And  when  the  Lutheran  sermon  has  conducted  the  pilg^m 
to  the  portal  it  must  teach  him  to  hold  fast  his  passport  and  to 
bring  no  other  name  before  the  Lord  of  heaven  than  that  which 
was  brought  from  heaven  by  the  angel,  and  should  fill  him 
with  such  eagerness  to  look  beyond  the  portal  that  he  overlook 
the  dark  waters  through  which  he  is  passing.  This  all  can 
self-evidently  not  be  crowded  into  one  sermon,  but  this  is  to 
be  the  contents  of  the  Lutheran  sermon  generally  speaking, 
agreeably  to  the  word  of  the  apostle :  "that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners."    I.  Tim.  i,  15. 

Speaking  of  the  contents  of  the  Lutheran  sermon  we  must 
first  of  all  say,  that  it  must  have  contents.  The  sermon  is  not 
to  be  an  empty  vessel  with  nothing  in  it.  The  sermon  which 
consists  of  a  jingling  of  words  that  convey  no  meaning  to  the 
hearer  is  like  an  empty  dish  set  before  the  hungry.  And  re- 
membering the  object  of  preaching  that  sermon  must  likewise 
be  called  empty  and  unprofitable  which  offers  only  poetry, 
imagery,  fables,  science  and  philosophy,  but  no  food  for  the 
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soul.  Timothy  was  commanded  to  "avoid  profane  and  vain 
babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called."  I. 
Tim.  6,  20.  When  a  penitent  sinner  who  comes  to  the  Church 
with  the  question:  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  or  asking: 
How  can  I  strengthen  my  weak  faith?  is  offered  a  discourse 
jn  earthly  science,  it  is  nothing  but  profane  babbling  to  him  and 
he  must  feel  like  one  who  receives  a  stone  for  a  fish.  The 
threshing  of  straw  and  the  scattering  of  chaff  do  not  belong 
into  the  pulpit.  Christians  do  not  go  to  church  to  be  fed  on 
the  wind  or  entertained  with  a  glittering  bubble;  they  want 
real,  substantial  food.  A  babbling  pulpit  will  empty  the 
pews,  sermons  rich  in  contents  will  keep  them  full. 

When  the  sermon  is  rich  in  contents  there  must  also  be  sys- 
tem and  order  in  it.  A  confused  or  jumbled  mass  of  thou^ts 
and  truths  is  not  adapted  to  promote  the  true  object  of  preach- 
ing. The  Holy  Ghost  is,  of  course,  not  bound  to  the  system 
or  logic  of  the  preacher.  He  may  impress  certain  truths,  con- 
tained in  an  incoherent  sermon,  on  the  heart  of  the  hearer 
and  may  cause  them  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  eternal  life, 
but  the  sermon  composed  of  disconnected  truths  will  be  lack- 
ing in  power.  The  average  hearer  will  not  be  able  to  follow 
the  jolting  gait  of  the  preacher,  his  attention  will  soon  flag,  his 
mind  become  distracted,  and  though  a  few  truths  may  remain 
impressed  on  his  mind  the  sermon  as  a  whole  will  be  lost  to 
him.  And,  what  is  still  worse,  if  the  proper  order  is  lacking 
the  sermon  may  have  the  tendency  to  lead  the  hearer  into  error, 
although  every  sentence  may  be  true  for  itself.  We  once 
heard  a  preacher  first  speak  of  sanctification,  urging  all  his  hear- 
ers to  follow  holiness,  and  then,  without  showing  the  proper 
relation  between  the  two,  he  went  on  to  speak  of  conversion, 
leaving  the  hearer  to  conclude  that  a  man  might  be  sanctified 
before  being  converted.  Whether  the  synthetic  or  the  analytic 
method  is  pursued  every  sermon  is  to  be  like  a  well  ordered 
house,  where  everything  is  in  its  proper  place  and  the  inmates 
can  lay  the  hand  on  any  object  even  in  the  dark.  "God  is  not 
the  author  of  confusion."  I.  Cor.  14,  33.  The  confused  ser- 
mon— ^and  it  is  quite  a  common  article — can  give  only  a  con- 
fused knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  and  will  bring  paltr>- 
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little  fruit.  In  the  Lutheran  sermon  all  the  parts  should  have 
such  a  bearing  on  the  main  subject  treated  as  to  make  it  *'a 
polished  shaft."    Is.  49,  2. 

The  well  ordered  sermon  must  have  a  good  foundation. 
Let  a  house  be  ever  so  stately  and  ever  so  profusely  ornament- 
ed, if  it  has  not  a  solid  foundation  to  rest  on  it  may  delight  the 
eye,  but  it  cannot  last,  the  winds  will  soon  level  it  to  the  ground. 
Some  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  foundation  of  a  truly 
Lutheran  sermon.  Without  a  doctrinal  basis  on  which  to  rest 
all  elegancies  and  finish,  all  exhortations  and  comfortings  are 
like  a  castle  built  in  the  air.  It  has  been  said  that  the  preach- 
ing of  doctrine  would  appeal  only  to  the  understanding,  and  not 
affecting  the  will  of  the  hearer,  it  would  not  have  the  effect 
which  a  sermon  ought  to  have,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  this  may  in  part  be  true  of  a  sermon  which  contains  noth- 
ing but  doctrine  presented  in  all  its  dogmatic  dryness,  but  just 
I  here  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  Lutheran  and  re- 

vival preaching.  The  old  style  revival  preacher  aims  only  at 
the  emotions  and  the  will  of  the  hearer,  the  genuine  Lutheran 
sermon  is  directed  to  the  whole  man,  understanding,  will  and 
emotions.  The  revival  preacher  works  on  the  will  by  stirring 
up  the  emotions,  and  hence  his  preaching  may  bring  quick  re- 
turns, but  those  returns  will  naturally  be  superficial,  ephemeral 
and  as  a  general  thing  temporary'.  The  reason  is  patent.  It 
is  because  the  right  foundation  is  lacking.    The  Lutheran  ser- 

Imon  aims  first  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  by  presenting  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Lutheran  preaching  is  doctrinal 
Reaching,    This  is,  of  course,  not  saying  that  a  sermon  is  to 
}  be  all  doctrine,  it  is  only  saying  that  doctrine  is  to  be  the  foim- 

Idation  or  the  framework.  Neither  is  it  doing  away  with  the 
difference  between  the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair.  The 
pulpit  is  not  to  present  the  doctrine  in  the  same  manner,  shape 
and  form  as  the  chair  of  dogmatics,  but  the  Lutheran  pulpit  is 
to  teach  the  Lutheran  pew  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  i.  e.,  the 
truth  of  God's  revealed  Word.  Lutheran  preaching  is  to  in- 
doctrinate the  people  so  that  they  know  what  they  believe  and 
why  they  believe  it.  To  expect  permanent  results  the 
preacher  must  aim  to  lay  the  foundation  in  the  understanding 
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of  the  hearer  by  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine.  Enumerating 
the  uses  of  the  Word  of  God,  Paul  first  of  all  names  doctrine 
writing :  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness."  II.  Tim.  3,  16.  For  doctrine  is  the 
primary  use  of  the  Scriptures  according  to  Paul's  declaration : 
"Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for 
our  learning,  that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures,  might  have  hope."  Rom.  15,  4.  A  sermon  may  ' 
contain  two,  three  or  more  points  of  doctrine,  especially  in 
catechetical  preaching,  but  ordinarily  the  Lutheran  pastor  will 
choose  one  certain  truth  which  is  offered  by  the  text,  and  this 
he  lays  down  as  the  subject  on  which  he  will  speak,  the  foun- 
dation on  which  he  builds. 

Lutherans  have  always  held  that  the  angel  with  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  preach  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people  prefigured  Martin  Luther,  who  restored 
the  Gospel  to  the  pulpit.  But  the  Gospel  is  composed  of  doc- 
trines and  no  man  can  preach  the  Gospel  without  preaching 
doctrine.  A  preacher  who  is  not  zealous  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  is  not  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  deed  and  in 
truth,  though  he  may  go  by  that  name.  Let  some  who  claim 
the  name  Lutheran  cry  out  even  so  much  against  doctrinal 
preaching,  it  nevertheless  remains  true:  preachmg  which  is 
not  doctrinal  is  not  Lutheran. 

The  object  of  the  doctrinal  sermon  is  not  merely  the  im- 
parting or  dogmatic  knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  the  intel- 
lect, it  is  rather  the  creating,  fostering  and  strengthening  of 
the  life  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  When  the  Lord 
says :  "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent,"  John  17,  3, 
He  does  not  mean,  to  have  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  un- 
derstanding,— ^which  may  be  and  frequently  is  a  barren  knowl- 
edge, fruitful  only  in  conceitedness,  I.  Cor.  8,  I, — He  means 
that  living  knowledge  which  exercises  a  renewing  influence 
on  the  heart,  mind,  sentiment  and  all  the  powers  of  man.  The 
truths  revealed  to  us  in  God's  Word  are  the  heavenly  seed 
which  the  doctrinal  sermon  sows  into  the  hearts  and  which 
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the  Holy  Ghost  causes  to  grow  and  to  bring  fruit  unto  eternal 
life.  However  advanced  the  Christian  may  be  he  still  needs 
to  be  led  deeper  into  the  knowledge  of  the  saving  truth  that 
he  may  become  more  and  more  firmly  grounded  in  the  faith 
and  his  inner  man  may  grow  unto  the  fulness  of  the  stature  ol 
Qirist. 

Laying  the  foundation  of  true  doctrine  the  Lutheran  ser- 
mon must  also  warn  against  false  doctrine  and  seductive  er- 
rors, wherever  and  whenever  this  is  necessary.  In  strong 
terms  does  St.  Paul  enjoin  this  when  he,  Tit.  i,  9-1 1,  writes. 
"A  bishop  must  be  holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath 
been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to 
exhort  and  to  convince  the  g^insayers.  For  there  are  many 
unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  especially  they  of  the 
circumcision:  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who  subvert 
whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy 
lucre's  sake."  It  is  not  enough  to  preach  the  true  doctrine, 
the  opposing  false  doctrine  must  also  be  set  in  light  and  must 
be  warned  against.  Self-evidently  there  is  in  this  also  an  ex- 
treme which  is  to  be  avoided  as  Paul  likewise  writes  to  Titus 
3,  9:  "Avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  conten- 
tions, and  strivings  about  the  law;  for  they  are  unprofitable 
and  vain."  To  resurrect  and  to  refute  old,  musty  heresies  of 
which  the  hearers  never  heard  is  utterly  uncalled  for.  And 
why  should  a  Lutheran  pastor,  in  an  American  pulpit,  go  to  the 
trouble  of  refuting  the  errors  of  the  Russian  Church?  To  in- 
veigh against  false  doctrines  by  which  the  hearers  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  infected  is  in  fact  worse  than  squandering 
time  in  the  pulpit,  because  it  needlessly  gives  the  appearance 
of  contentiousness.  But  it  remains  a  sacred  duty  of  the  Lu- 
theran pulpit  to  warn  against  current  and  dangerous  errors, 
wherever  they  threaten  to  make  inroads.  Can  a  Lutheran  pas- 
tor e.  g.  see  Christian  Scientists  or  Mormon  elders  make  per- 
verts in  his  community  without  earnestly  and  solemnly  warn- 
ing against  these  false  apostles?  *lf  the  watchman  see  the 
sword  come,  and  blow  not  the  trumpet,  and  the  peo- 
ple be  not  warned ;  if  the  sword  come,  and  take  any  person 
from  among  them,  he  is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity;  but  his 
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blood  will  I  require  at  the  watchman's  hand."  Ex.  33,  6. 
Warning  against  seductive  errors  is  not  an  every  Sunday  re- 
quirement, but  it  is  often  an  essentially  necessary  requirement 
in  the  Lutheran  sermon. 

Finally,  the  Lutheran  sermon  must  contain  the  right  ap- 
plication of  the  whole  doctrine,  putting  both  law  and  Gospel 
each  to  its  proper  use.  The  law  must  be  used  to  awaken  sin- 
ners out  of  sleep,  to  convict  them  of  guilt  before  God  and  to 
convince  them  that  they  are  justly  condemned  according  to 
the  law.  "Rebuke  them  sharply."  Tit.  i,  13.  The  shafts  of 
the  law  are  to  be  so  directed  as  to  hit  and  so  polished  as  to 
pierce.  Timidity  in  rebuking  sin  does  not  belong  into  the 
Lutheran  pulpit.  Yet  a  Lutheran  pastor  should  never  forget 
that  personal  matters  do  not  belong  into  the  sermon.  The 
rebuking  of  individual  persons  for  particular  sins  is  to  be  done 
privately  and  must  not  be  brought  to  the  pulpit.  The  ser- 
mon is  for  the  whole  congfregation  and  is  not  to  be  diverted 
to  individuals.  The  pastor  who  brings  personal  matters  to 
the  pulpit  may  be  justifiable  in  rare  cases,  but  as  a  rule  he  cer- 
tainly does  wrong  and  acts  very  unwisely,  because  it  is  almost 
certain  to  create  disturbance  in  the  congregation. 

Hard  and  harsh  language  should  likewise  be  avoided  in 
rebuking  sin.  Railing  and  bitter  words  embitter,  but  do  not 
better.  The  Lutheran  sermon  should  never  give  occasicm  for 
any  one  to  say  of  the  pastor  that  he  is  scolding.  Denouncing 
particular  sins  in  unmeasured  and  vulgar  terms  should  always 
be  counted  the  prerogative  of  our  so-called  Evangelists. 

The  other  use  which  the  Lutheran  sermon  must  make  of 
the  law  is  to  teach  good  works  and  to  exhort  unto  holiness. 
Here  a  very  fine  and  delicate  distinction  between  law  and  Gos- 
pel comes  into  consideration,  a  distinction  which  we  desire 
particularly  to  emphasize.  There  are  two  ways  oi  exhorting 
people  unto  good  works.  The  one  way  is  to  make  the  com- 
mandment, if  not  the  sole,  yet  the  primary  cause  for  doing 
good;  the  other  way  is  to  make  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  primary  motive  for  doing  good,  and  to  present  the 
commandments  of  the  law  as  the  rule  by  which  the  Christians 
are  to  walk  according  to  the  will  of  God.    The  former  is  legal- 
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istic,  the  latter  evangelical.  The  former  belongs  into  the 
Catholic  and  the  Puritan  pulpit,  and  should  never  find  a  place 
in  a  Lutheran  pulpit,  because  there  is  not  another  thing  so  un- 
Lutheran  as  legalism.  The  driving  out  of  the  spirit  of  bond- 
age and  the  restoration  of  the  free  spirit  of  adoption  was  the 
very  heart  of  the  Lutheran  Church  reformation.  Legalism 
urges  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  command,  Lutheranism 
teaches  the  natural  necessity  resulting  from  the  new  birth,  the 
necessity  described,  Eph.  2,  10:  **We  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  be- 
fore ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  Ab  the  good 
tree  brings  fruit  not  by  command,  but  by  nature,  so  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  new  man  to  do  good.  The  Lutheran  pastor  is 
to  be  a  shepherd  who  calls,  exhorts,  beseeches,  rather  than  a 
herdsman  who  drives  by  cracking  the  whip.  He  is  so  to 
preach  that  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  are  enlarged  to  run  the 
way  of  God's  commandments.    Ps.  119,  32. 

On  the  right  manner  of  exhorting  Christians  unto  good 
works  Luther  has  the  following  excellent  words  on  Rom.  12, 
I :  "I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God." 
"Paul  does  not  say :  I  command  you ;  for  he  is  preaching  to 
those  who  are  Christians  already  and  pious  through  faith  after 
the  new  man;  and  these  should  not  be  compelled  by  com- 
mandments, but  admonished,  so  that  they  may  do  willingly 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  sinful  old  nature.  For  whosoever 
does  it  not  willingly,  moved  by  friendly  admonition,  is  not  a 
Christian;  and  whosoever  extorts  it  from  the  unwilling  by 
commandments  is  no  more  a  Christian  preacher,  or  ruler,  but 
a  worldly  taskmaster.  The  legalist  drives  with  threats  and 
punishments;  the  preacher  of  grace  persuades  and  incites  by 
the  divine  goodness  and  mercy  which  has  been  manifested  unto 
tis ;  for  he  does  not  want  unwilling  works  and  a  demure  ser- 
vice, he  wants  joyous  and  cheerful  services  rendered  to  God." 
See  sermon  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

If  the  right  application  of  the  law  is  essential  in  the  Lu- 
theran sermon,  much  rather  the  right  application  of  the  Gos- 
pel. By  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  the  Lutheran 
pastor  teaches  the  way  imto  salvation,  and  in  this,  as  we  have 
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already  said,  he  must  never  grow  weary.  At  times  when  much 
ungodliness  is  manifested  in  the  congregation  a  pastor  may 
feel  like  hushing  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  and  wielding  only  the 
maul  of  the  law,  but  he  should  then  remember  that  he  is  called 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  do  it  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Though  the  majority  be  hypocrites  a  remnant  of  hungry  souls 
is  surely  remaining.  Though  the  nation  be  worshippers  of 
Baal,  the  seven  thousand  need  the  comfortings  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Lord's  command  is :  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  peo- 
ple, saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and 
cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniqui- 
ty is  pardoned."  Is.  40,  i.  The  Lutheran  sermon  must  re- 
buke the  full,  but  it  cannot  on  that  account  leave  the  hungry 
to  famish. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  applied  right,  when 
through  them  or  in  connection  with  them  this  assurance,  this 
certainty  is  preached  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  for 
Christ's  sake  sin  is  forgiven  before  God  in  heaven.  Preaching 
this  assurance  into  the  hearts  is  creating,  justifying  and  saving 
faith  in  them,  and  is  the  first  object  of  Gospel  preaching.  And 
when  this  faith  has  been  created  it  wants  to  be  watered  that 
it  wither  not,  and  fostered  that  it  be  not  choked.  The  Luth- 
eran sermon  must  never  fail  to  offer  green  pasture  to  the  hun- 
gry, refreshing  water  to  the  thirsty,  goodly  weapons  to  the 
struggling  souls.  And  for  this  purpose  the  Lutheran  pastor 
should  call  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  doctrine  into  requi- 
sition, so  that  he  may  come  up  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  say- 
ing: "Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his 
lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their 
portion  of  meat  in  due  season?"  Luke  12,  42.  The  Lutheran 
sermon  is  to  give  the  full  comfort  of  the  whole  Gospel  to  sup- 
ply the  manifold  needs  of  the  souls.  An  article  of  doctrine 
which  to  some  pastors  seems  barren  of  comfort  or  even  dan- 
gerous to  preach  is  the  election  of  grace.  But  the  Formula  of 
Concord  draws  wonderful  comfort  from  this  very  doctrine 
when  it  says:  **This  doctrine  affords  the  excellent,  glorious 
consolation  that  God  was  so  solicitous  concerning  the  conver- 
sion, righteousness  and  salvation  of  every  Christian,  and  so 
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faithfully  provided  therefor,  that  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  was  laid  He  deliberated  concerning  it,  and  in  His  pur- 
pose ordained  how  He  would  bring  me  thereto  and  preserve  me 
therein." 

"Under  the  cross  also  and  amid  temptations  this 
doctrine  affords  glorious  consolation,  namely,  that  God  in  His 
counsel,  before  the  time  of  the  world,  determined  and  decreed 
that  He  would  assist  us  in  all  distress,  grant  patience,  give  con- 
solation, excite  hope,  and  produce  such  a  result  as  would  con- 
tribute to  our  salvation.  Also  that  God  in  His  purpose  has 
ordained  before  the  time  of  the  world  by  what  crosses  and 
sufferings  He  will  conform  His  elect  to  the  image  of  His  Son, 
and  that  to  every  one  His  cross  should  and  must  serve  for  the 
best,"  etc.  Art.  XL,  Declar.  945-50.  Every  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  contains  assurance  and  comfort  for  the  Christian,  and 
the  Lutheran  sermon  is  to  set  forth  this  comfort  in  all  its 
richness. 

O  how  important  that  every. pastor  himself  be  an  expe- 
rienced Christian.  If  the  preacher  is  spiritually  dead  the  ser« 
mon  will  present  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  in  a  dead  and 
formal  way.  Only  self-experience  will  impart  wisdom  to  so 
present  the  Gospel  that  every  soul  will  receive  its  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season ;  only  self-experience  will  teach  the  pastor 
to  "know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary." 
Is.  50,  4.  If  the  preacher  is  himself  a  man  whose  soul  has 
trembled  at  the  thunders  of  Sinai  and  whose  heart  has  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  Christ,  then  will  the  comfortings  of  the  Gospel 
flow  from  his  lips  like  living  waters  from  a  living  fountain. 

The  contents  of  the  Lutheran  sermon  are  to  be  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  the  capacity  of  the  audience.  It  is  always 
10  be  an  up-to-date  sermon.  By  this  we  do,  of  course,  not 
mean  a  sermon  which  panders  to  the  caprices  and  the  vitiated 
tastes  of  a  generation  having  itching  ears ;  we  mean  a  sermon 
which  in  form,  language  and  contents  is  best  suited  for  the 
congregation  to  which  it  is  delivered.  A  young  congregation 
which  is  yet  weak  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
needs  milk,  and  to  give  it  much  meat  would  be  traveling  ahead 
of  date,  and  to  give  a  congregation  of  well  advanced  and  ex- 
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perienced  Christians  only  milk  and  no  meat  is  lagging  behind 
the  times.  A  sermon  is  up-to-date  if  it  has  regard  of  the  sins 
and  needs  of  the  age  in  general  and  of  the  nearer  surround- 
ings in  particular  and  so  gives  the  congregation  what  it  needs. 
At  a  time  when  the  ranks  of  the  community  are  being  thinned 
by  pestilence  a  sermon  of  sounding  praise  is  out  of  date ;  a  ser- 
mon on  the  right  preparation  for  death  is  then  in  season.  To 
give  to  every  soul  the  portion  it  needs  that  is  being  up-to-date, 
and  blessed  the  preacher  who  is  skilled  therein. 

To  be  up-to-date  in  the  sense  delineated  the  language  of 
the  sermon  must  also  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  Lutheran  sermon  is  cosmopolite  as  in  con- 
tents so  also  linguistically.  Preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel 
the  Lutheran  sermon  is  applicable  to  all  men  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  stages  of  culture.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  in 
which  its  voice  is  not  heard.  There  is  no  language  too  ele- 
gant and  none  too  mean  for  the  Lutheran  sermon.  It  is 
aimed  at  the  soul,  and  speech  and  language  is  only  the  tool 
which  it  uses  to  reach  its  object.  If  it  can  only  win  souls  the 
Lutheran  sermon  is  ready  to  use  any  language  and  any  kind 
of  speech,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in  agreement  with  the  spirit 
of  Lutheranism  to  suffer  a  soul  to  perish  on  account  of  lan- 
guage, or  to  use  speech  which  goes  over  the  heads  oi  the  au- 
dience. When  once  a  learned  Presb)rterian  D.  D. 
preached  to  a  country  congregation  in  his  customary  style  a 
lady  approached  him  after  the  service  and  said :  "Doctor,  your 
feed  is  good,  but  your  rack  is  too  high ;  the  sheep  cannot  get 
the  feed."  That  was  a  severe,  but  not  an  unjust  criticism.  The 
man  who  preaches  to  mountaineers  in  Anglican  university  lan- 
guage is  like  a  hunter  who  wants  to  shoot  a  rabbit  and  points 
his  rifle  at  the  moon.  The  Lutheran  sermon  is  for  the  masses, 
for  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and  people.  Let  it  be 
German  with  the  Germans,  English  with  the  English,  elegant 
with  the  elegant,  plain  with  the  plain,  truly  cosmopolite,  to  win 
unto  the  Lord  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

ViRGINIUS. 


EDITORIALS. 


DID   PAUL  WRITE   ROMANS? 

The  most  vigorous  polemic  we  have  read  in  many  a  day 
is  that  of  Prof.  Wm.  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Tulane  University, 
against  the  Book  of  Romans.  He  calls  the  epistle  "A  bag  of 
theological  and  metaphysical  unts,  which  not  even  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor  could  crack," — ^and  infers  that  it  is  far  from  being 
a  fit  dish  for  a  Christian  apostle  to  set  before  simple-hearted 
saints.  His  warfare  is  that  of  a  typical  Bible  critic.  It  is 
really  an  onslaught ;  and  is  backed  by  every  detail  of  learning. 
He  does  not  believe  in  criticism  wasting  its  time  on  the  Old 
Testament,  or  in  eliminating  the  miraculous  elements  from 
the  Gospel,  but  he  points  his  gun  at  the  main  citadel.  He 
deprecates  the  ominous  "Totschzveigeii"  of  our  conservative 
theological  professors  on  the  newer  critical  questions.  He 
rounds  up  Hamack  as  a  "consummate  critic  who  vaunts  his  re- 
turn to  traditionalism."  Of  Zahn  he  says,  'logically,  the  posi- 
tion of  Zahn  is  harder  to  deal  with  than  Harnack's  though  in- 
comparably less  open-minded.  Zahn  perceives  clearly  that  the 
tub  cannot  satisfy  the  whale ;  that  the  least  leaven  of  pseudo- 
nymity  admitted  into  the  New  Testament  will  leaven  the  whole 
lump.  Hence  he  refuses  the  most  necessary  concessions ;  like 
the  brilliant  American  politician,  who  claims  everything  to 
save  something.  Such  an  adversary  must  be  combatted  point 
by  point,  must  be  beaten  back  by  countless  blows.  In  our 
minuter  memoirs,  we  wage  war  upon  this  noble  foe  line  on  line 
and  word  by  word.  This  paper,  however,  is  not  meant  pri- 
marily for  Zahnians,  but  for  such  as  have  some  respect  for  the 
surest  conquests  of  the  mind.  But  even  the  armour  of  Zahn 
discloses  here  and  there  a  gap." 

The  time  was  when  Romans  at  leasts  with  the  Galatians 
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and  Corinthians,  was  deemed  to  be  absolutely  impregnable. 
The  Lutheran  Commentary,  as  late  as  1896,  opened  its  intro- 
duction to  this  book  by  saying:  "The  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
is  one  of  the  few  books  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  gen- 
uineness has  never  been  called  in  question  by  any  critic  of 
standing.  It  is  only  in  respect  to  the  closing  chapters  that  wt 
find  any  doubts  entertained  concerning  their  integrity, — and 
that  upon  entirely  insufficient  grounds,  of  which  the  chief  is 
that  rhe  salutations  are  entirely  too  numerous  to  individuals 
in  a  Church  at  a  place  where  the  Apostle  had  never  been.  .  .  . 
•The  best  refutation  is  a  consecutive  reading  of  Chapters  XII — 
X\'I.  by  a  reader  who  does  not  start  with  a  pedantic  theory  of 
what  Paul  ought  to  have  related,  or  alluded  to,  or  discussed.' " 
(Moule.) 

But  now  comes  Professor  W.  B.  Smith,  in  a  leading 
scientific  theological  journal  informs  us  positively  that  not 
only  is  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Romans  discredited,  but  that 
the  book  itself  is  not  written  in  any  rational  way. 

Yea,  is  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  the  single  effort  of 
any  sane  intellect.  The  most  recent  translators  as  Sanday, 
Hedlam  and  Rutherford  despair  of  translating  it.  Seventeen 
hundrei  years  of  incessant  study  by  the  most  powerful  minds 
have  not  served  to  set  its  incomprehensibility  in  clear  light.  It 
is  a  series  of  inconsequences  from  beginning  to  end.  It  ex- 
hibits on  every  page  the  most  indubitable  marks  of  redaction. 
It  is  nrt  an  original  unit,  but  a  compilation  of  pre-existent  ma- 
terials. There  is  no  real  argument  in  the  first  chapter.  There 
is  merely  mechanical  attachment.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
second  chapter  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  first.  Chapter 
two  **does  not  hint  salvation  by  faith,  but  teaches  salvation  by 
works."  "It  is  all  over,  then,  with  the  myth  that  verses  six- 
teen and  seventeen  lay  down  a  thesis  to  be  proved  through 
four  chapters!"  The  end  of  chapetr  two  does  the  Jew  a  huge 
justice,  hut  does  not  advance  the  argument  an  inch.  Verses 
5-8  chapter  2  **have  no  logical  attachment  to  anything^  be- 
fore or  after.  All  attempts  to  interpret  them  in  their  context 
are  futile."  Verse  9  **can  no  man  translate,  nor  is  the  text 
deterininable."     Of  "the  five  sections  I.  18-32;  II.  1-16:  II. 
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17-29;  III.  1-4;  III.  5-8,  not  one  is  Christian,''  Nowhere  in 
these  passages  is  there  the  slightest  hint  of  Christianity,  save 
III.  16,  long  since  represented  as  intercalated.  The  whole  of 
III.  19-26  is  patch  work.  "The  loving  labor  of  centuries  has 
made  nothing  out  of  the  logomarchy"  of  V.  12,  etc.  The  Per- 
icope  has  no  imaginable  attachment.  Chapter  VI.  is  compil- 
ation. Chapter  VII.  begins  with  a  parallel  intelligible  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  text  has  suffered  extremely  in  re- 
daction. No  rational  being  could  write  the  "Therefore^*  of 
Vlll.  I.  Originally  this  passage  had  no  reference  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  been  Christianized  by  two  phrases.  "Here  is 
practically  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spirit."  Smith  further 
denounces  the  accepted  interpretation  of  "vessels  of  wrath"; 
"As  if  a  Jew  who  wrote  *A11  Israel  shall  be  saved'  denounced 
his  own  people  as  'vessels  of  wrath  filled  with  destruction.' " 
Chapter  XII.  is  "a  mere  bundle  of  edifying  phrases  without 
pretense  of  syntax.  The  like  may  be  said  of  chapters  XIII. 
and  XIV.  for  divers  reasons." 

But  there  are  other  and  textual  grounds,  according  to  this 
refreshingly  destructive  critic,  for  rejecting  this  epistle  as  the 
work  of  Paul.  The  Roman  address  and  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  epistle  fall  away.  There  is  no  testimony  worthy  of  the 
name  on  their  behalf.  Every  trace  of  apparent  unity  in  the 
whol«?  epistle  disappears  on  examination.  It  is  but  a  "gradual 
concretion  of  more  or  less  related  moral  and  religious  disquisi- 
tions "  Again,  there  is  the  silence  of  a  century  after  the  epistle 
was  written  in  which  there  is  absence  of  any  ascription  to  Paul 
or  of  any  formal  citation.  Moreover  there  are  a  multitude  of 
minor  arguments,  in  the  eye  of  Dr.  Smith,  against  the  assump- 
tion that  this  writing  is  by  Paul,  or,  for  that  matter,  by  any 
single  human  mind.  And  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this  gen- 
eral accusation  against  the  great  Book  of  Romans  and  wish 
to  get  into  close  range  with  the  learned  adversary.  Dr.  Smith 
hints  strongly  that  he  will  go  back  to  his  magazine  of  critical 
details  and  replenish  his  cartridge  belt  and  come  forth  with 
endl'  ts  rounds  of  ball  and  shot  to  establish  and  seal  his  victory. 

In  another  periodical,  viz.,  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Biblical  Literature,  edited  by  Benjamin  W.  Baccwi  and 
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Professor  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  etc.,  Professor  Smith  does 
in  fact  make  a  terrific  onslaught  against  what  he  feels  to  be  the 
weakest  point  in  the  Book  of  Romans,  namely  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  chapters.  And  the  critical  point  against  which 
he  directs  the  most  prolonged  and  exhaustive  fire  is  the  dox- 
ology  and  its  presence  in  an  untenable  environment.  We 
have  never  followed  a  closely  connected  argument,  so  compli- 
cated in  all  its  details,  and  conducted  in  such  a  masteriy  man- 
ner, as  that  of  Professor  Smith  on  this  single  point.  The  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  these  chapters  were  known  by  the  Church 
fathers,  as  to  their  condition  in  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts, 
in  some  of  which  the  doxology  is  entirely  absent,  and  in  others 
at  the  end  of  chapter  fifteen,  and  in  still  others  at  the  end  of 
chapter  sixteen,  while  there  are  some  in  which  it  is  present  at 
both  places,  is  taken  upa  nd  discussed  most  minutely.  More- 
over, the  position  of  such  critics  as  Zahn,  Hort,  Riggenbach, 
Nestle,  Hoffman,  and  others  are  subjected  to  a  galling  fire. 
The  manner  in  which  these  critics  are  pitted  against  each 
other  and  their  own  various  hypotheses  and  suggestions,  which 
are  shown  to  be  inconsistent,  untenable,  and  even  ridiculous,  is 
most  forcible. 

The  only  reply  to  such  a  brilliant  exercise  of  dialectic  skill 
and  such  a  massing  of  evidence  with  good  judgment  against 
weakness  in  antagonists  would  be  a  similar  attack  boldly  and 
brilliantly  conducted  against  this  author.  And  some  of  his 
positions  would  be  open  to  such  an  attack.  How  tired  we  do 
become  of  the  Argumentum  ex  silentio!  How  sad  that  the 
only  hope  of  New  Testament  Science  is  in  a  judicial  balance 
under  the  doctrine  of  probabilities.  While  it  is  perfectly  true 
ihat  both  orthodox  critics  forget  (and  radical  critics  are  ex- 
traordinarily short  of  memory  in  this  respect)  "that  in  multi* 
plying  their  hypotheses  they  are  dividing  their  chance  of  being 
correct."  yet  if  we  must  really  come  down  to  the  doctrine  that 
^'probability  is  the  guide  of  life"  and  that  with  many  probabil- 
ities on  both  sides  of  the  question  we  must  walk  a  narrow  and 
accurately  balanced  path,  which  will  conduct  us  to  'practical 
certainty/  in  view  of  the  enormous  chances  and  risks  of 
fallibility  on  the  part  of  our  reasoning  processes,  we  might  as 
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well  sink  to  the  position  of  agnosticism  on  all  critical  ques- 
tions. Prof.  Smith  understands  human  dialectic  better  thaa 
he  does  the  human  heart.  In  all  sacred  and  precious  matters 
man  is  not  influenced  by  any  mere  doctrine  of  probabilities. 
If  critical  science  has  in  the  final  count  to  rest  its  results  on 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities  it  is  after  all  not  science,  but  only 
an  appeal  to  faith,  and  it  will  in  the  end  be  found  wanting.  For 
we  know  that  often  the  most  improbable  turns  out  to  be  the 
fact.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Therefore,  man  holds  on 
to  that  which  is  good,  and  that  which  he  has,  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul,  whether  it  be  his  physical  life  ag^nst  the  theories 
of  the  physicians  that  he  must  die,  or  whether  it  be  the  Word 
of  God  against  those  who  claim  "this  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation" to  be  only  a  chance  mosaic  of  disjecta  membra,  or 
whether  it  be  the  hope  of  the  return  of  a  lost  sheep,  although 
there  are  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  that  it  will  never  be  found. 
Where  that  which  is  exceedingly  precious  is  involved,  where 
we  know  the  power,  even  though  the  form  be  unexplainable; 
we  continue  to  hope  against  hope.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
view  of  the  constant  freaks,  the  incessant  changes,  the  marvel- 
ous mistakes,  and  the  invariable  changes  of  human  theories 
explanatory  of  any  of  the  causes  of  history  and  of  life. 

To  come  back  to  our  subject,  however,  and  summarize 
the  argument  of  Smith  against  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
chapters  of  Romans,  we  have  the  following  points : 

1.  That  the  15th  chapter  does  not  stand  codically  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  preceding. 

2.  That  TertuUian,  Irenaeus,  and  Cyprian  appamtly 
know  nothing  of  the  two  chapters. 

3.  That  according  to  Origen  (Rufinus)  there  are  codices 
which  lack  both  the  Doxology  and  the  two  chapters. 

Ihat  as  to  the  Doxology  itself: 

/t.  The  witness  of  the  ancients  is  every  way  contradic- 
tory. 

5.  But  the  great  preponderance  of  authority  and  critical 
opinion  either  places  the  Doxology  before  15,  or  omits  it  al- 
together. 
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6.  The  Doxology  is  unintelligible  in  either  position,  but 
far  better  placed  after  i6  than  after  14. 

7.  It  is  hard  to  understand  its  forward  movement,  but  to 
understand  its  backward  movement  is  impossible. 

8.  The  retired  position  (before  15)  must,  for  every  reason, 
be  accepted  as  the  earlier. 

9.  But  in  this  earlier  position  it  is  by  no  possibility 
j^enuine. 

10.  An  imposing  array  of  the  very  best  authority  and 
opinion  rejects  it. 

Ti.  When  the  Doxology  is  thrown  out  of  its  earlier  po- 
sition as  spurious,  the  following  chapters  15  and  16  are  loosen- 
ed, and  fall  away  of  their  own  weight. 

12.  Finally,  this  result  is  confirmed  beyond  contradiction 
by  the  unshakable  deposition  of  both  the  Amiatinian  and  the 
Fuldensian  Capitulations,  neither  of  which  knows  anything 
of  the  contested  chapters. 

If  Smith  be  correct  in  his  assertions  as  to  the  Book  of 
Romans,  the  extended  course  of  exegesis  on  this  book  in  our 
theological  seminaries  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  whole  doctrinal 
Fvstem  of  justification  by  faith  is  shaken  to  the  base.  The 
Church  had  better  resolve  itself  into  a  Societ\'  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture. The  Word  of  God  and  the  Sacraments  are  nothing. 
Christ  is  preached  in  vain.  We  are  of  all  men  the  most  mis- 
erable. New  Testament  criticism  has  been  able  to  probe  the 
deep  things  of  God,  and,  on  its  own  infallible  laws  of  internal 
evidence,  which  are  applied,  now  cautiously  by  conservative 
critics,  and  now  radically  by  liberal  critics,  has  found  lacking 
God's  things,  as  given  in  Christianity's  Christ. 

•<  Libertas  ultima  mundi 
Quo  steterit  fcriendi  loco." 

T.  E.  S. 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  ON  BIBEL  UND  BABEL. 

The  Emperor's  open  letter  to  Admiral  HoUman,  a  member 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  written  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  in  the  clearest  and  most  incisive  German,  is  a  re- 
markably forcible  and  impressive  document.  The  very  first 
striking  fact  about  it  is  that  it  is  so  crushingly  severe  on  poor 
Professor  Delitzsch.  He  tells  Delitzsch  plainly  in  so  many 
words  that  the  latter  has  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  life  in 
trying  to  give  theological  interpretation  to  his  scientific  and 
aistorical  discoveries.  Delitzsch  should  have  remained  within 
his  sphere  as  an  Old  Testament  archaeologist,  and  not 
have  gone  into  the  theological  field  at  all.  Now  every  reader 
of  the  Review  will  know  that  this  journal  has  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  Professor  Delitzsch's  tendencies.  But  we  love 
to  see  justice  meted  even  to  an  enemy.  Delitzsch,  who  is  now- 
made  the  scape-goat,  had  done  no  more,  in  arguing  from  his 
comparative  Babylonian  point  of  view  in  the  Old  Testament, 
than  Hainack  has  all  along  been  doing  in  popularizing  the 
jlitschlian  theology  and  devitalizing  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  from  the  comparative  historical  New  Testament  point 
of  view.  Babel  und  Bibel  to  our  mind  is  not  worse  than  Das 
Wesen  des  Chrisenthums.  And  the  whole  liberal  historical 
circle,  among  which  both  of  these  Berlin  Professors  were 
reckoned,  were  supposed  to  have  at  least  the  toleration,  if  not 
the  active  sympathy,  of  the  Emperor.  But  now  Delitzsch  is 
made  to  suffer  alone,  and  Harnack,  who  has  been  the  pioneer 
popularizer  of  unorthodox  theolog>%  has  escaped. 

The  very  ready  and  sufficient  reply  of  Delitzsch  to  the 
Kaiser,  if  only  he  were  in  a  position  in  which  he  dared  to  make 
it.  would  be,  "You,  yourself,  who  are  only  an  Emperor,  and 
not  a  theologian,  are  assuming  to  do  the  very  thing  that  you 
forbid  in  me.  You  are  g^iving  in  most  elaborate  and  determin- 
ate fashion,  and  in  fascinating  popular  form,  your  views  on  in- 
cpiration  and  revelation  to  the  whole  German  people,  although, 
theologically  speaking,  you  are  just  as  much  of  a  layman  as  I 
am,  and  even  more  so.  You  blame  me  most  intensely  for  not 
confiuing  myself  to  my  'Fach' ;  and  then  immediately  proceed 
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to  go  outside  of  your  own  'Fach/  and  do  the  very  thing  in  a 
most  public  way  which  I  had  only  done  before  you  privately. 
You  have  practically  laid  down  the  theological  law  of  inspira- 
tion for  all  Germany." 

In  fact  a  special  cablegram  from  Berlin  says  that  Delitzsch 
has  ventured  a  reply,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem.  He  says  of  the  Emperor,  "His  Majesty,  like  my- 
self, is  not  an  orthodox  Christian.  His  views  are  almost  the 
same  as  mine.  To  his  statement  that  I  should  not  have  dis- 
cussed religion  before  the  laity,  my  reply  is  that  my  audience 
consisted  of  intellectual,  highly  cultured  men.  The  educated 
people  of  the  whole  world  are  now  fully  prepared  for  new 
scientific  knowledge  when  it  is  presented  to  them  in  the  pop- 
ular form." 

And  Hamack  himself,  according  to  another  special  cable- 
gram from  Berlin,  has  come  out  in  defense  of  Professor 
Delitzsch,  saying  that  he  deserves  gratitude  for  having  recti- 
fied the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  also 
asserts  that  Professor  Delitzsch  has  in  reality  gained  his  main 
object,  inasmuch  as  the  Kaiser  admits  that  the  traditional  forms 
regarding  the  Old  Testament  need  revision. 

The  Kaiser's  clear  and  unmistakable  confession  of  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  (while  it  is  not  accompanied  quite  as 
fully  by  such  emphasis  on  the  redemptive  side  of  His  work, 
as  we  should  have  liked  to  see.  and  is  rather  vague  in  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  His  influence  over  us),  and  the  Kaiser's  ap- 
parent stand  upon  the  full  evangelical  ground  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, and  of  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Word,  will  be  satisfactory 
and  helpful  to  sound  evangelical  Christianity  in  Germany.  It 
will  also  doubtless  be  quite  a  set-back  to  the  theological  radi- 
calism which  has  been  flourishing  so  openly  both  in  theologi- 
cal and  in  popular  circles.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Hamack  has 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  a  cause  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Evangeli- 
cal religion  has  gained  a  strength  and  power  by  this  public 
confession  of  the  Emperor,  which  it  may  not  be  easy  to  esti- 
mate. 

At  the  same  time,  from  a  strictly  scientific  or  a  theological 
point  of  view,  we  do  not  believe  the  Emperor's  fundamental 
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position  to  be  in  any  way  tenable,  and  many  of  his  details. 
both  with  reference  to  the  age  of  Abraham  and  to  that  of 
Moses,  are  premature  in  a  statement  of  this  kind,  and  still  re- 
main to  be  proven.     His  fundamental  position  on  inspiration, 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  natural  and  a  religious  or  revealing  in- 
spiration is  well  enough,  and  is  simply  the  doctrine  of  a  prov- 
idence and  of  special  revelation  in  another  mode  of  statement. 
But  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, he  first  of  all  practically  ignores  everything  prior 
lo  the  age  of  Abraham,  and  particularly  the  matter  of  "Babel" 
in  issue.        Secondly,  he  makes  room  for  the  possibility  of 
large  historical  corrections  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  telling 
us  that  many  sections  in  it  are  of  a  purely  human  and  histori- 
cal nature  and  not  God's  revealed  Word.     Even,  says  he,  the 
giving  of  law  on  Sinai  can  only  be  looked  at  as  inspired  by 
God  in  a  symbolical  sense,  inasmuch  as  Moses  was  obliged  to 
repristinate  perhaps  old  and  well-known  legal  codes.     He  is 
sure  that  the  fprm  of  the  Old  Testament  will  decidedly  change 
in  character  under  archaeological  investigation.    Yet,  he  as- 
serts, that  Jesus  Christ  in  His  divine  nature,  and  by  implica- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  will  stand.    Now,  if  we 
arc  confident  of  any  one  thing  it  is  this :  that  if  it  is  legitimate 
to  employ  historical  and  rational  methods  in  dealing  with  the 
Old  Testament ;  it  is  not  merely  legitimate,  but  for  consistency's 
sake,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  same  methods  with  the 
New  Testament.    Yet,  if  the  same  methods  used  on  the  Old 
Testament,  are  set  to  work  on  the  New  Testament,  the  vari- 
ant results  now  seen  in  the  disintegration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment will  surely  appear  in  the  New.     If  the  Emperor  had  as- 
serted that  the  Old  Testament  not  merely  contains,  but  is 
the  Word  of  God,  as  strongly  as  he  asserts  his  theological  con- 
victions in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  stated  that  investigation  and  historical  science  should  not, 
however,  be  hampered  or  hold  back  any  facts  which  they  arc 
able  positively  to  prove ;  and  had  relied  on  his  faith  in  God  and 
the  Word  that  there  will  not  be  a  final  contradiction  between 
the  two,  his  dictum  would  have  been  on  a  better  and  more  per- 
manent theological  basis. 
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To  some,  th«  Emperor's  filial  piety,  in  including*  his  own 
grandfather  in  the  list  of  the  world's  inspirati,  will  be  amusing. 
And  the  list  itself  is  instructive,  as  showing  the  workings  of  the 
Emperor's  mind.  It  comprises,  Hammurabi,  Moses,  Abraham, 
Homer,  Charlemagne,  Luther,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Kant  and 
the  Emperor  William  the  Great.    There  are  five  Germans,  one 
Englishman,  two  Hebrews,  a  Greek,  and  an  Assyrian — ten  in 
all— one-half  of  whom  are  Germans.    The  Roman  Catholic 
will  at  once  ask.  Why  does  William  leave  out  all  the  Popes? 
Is  the  mailed  hand  of  Charlemagne  inspired,  and  the  mailed 
hand  of  Gregory  uninspired?      Holland  will  ask.  Where  is 
William  the  Silent?  We  Americans  might  ask.  Where  are  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  John  Milton,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Wash- 
ington, Abraham   Lincoln,  good  anti-royalists  all  of  them? 
But  most  of  all,  would  the  Swedes  have  the  right  to  ask,  Where 
is  Gustavus  Adolphus?    Then  why  did  the  Emperor  mention 
Goethe  and  fail  to  mention  Schiller?    As  far  as  religious  zeal 
alone  is  concerned,  and  not  pure  literary  faculty,  Schiller  is 
not  less  than  Goethe.    Why  has  he  mentioned  Kant  a  great 
philosopher,  and  not  mentioned  a  single  great  German  theo- 
logian, like  Schleiermacher  or  the  elder  Delitzsch?     But  we 
suspect  that  deep  down  in  the  secret  depths  of  the  heart,  the 
most  earnest  and  searching  criticism  will  come  from  the  earnest 
German,  and  it  will  be  this:  Where  is  Bismarck T    Is  not  the 
mention  of  the  Emperor  William,  without  Bismarck,  like  the 
play  of  "Hamlet"  with  Hamlet  left  out?    And  then  there  are 
so  many  of  the  inspirati  et  illuminati  that  would  figure  well  in 
a  list  of  this  kind.    And  where  is  William  Tell?      Where  arc 
the  great  German  mystics,  some  of  whom  actually  professed  such 
illumination  as  William  here  ascribes  to  his  own  mind's  heroes? 
We  may  be  sure  that  if  the  German  socialists  had  had  a  voice 
in  constructing  this  list,  though  they  held  precisely  the  same 
Ideological  principles  as  the  Emperor,  they  would  have  erect- 
ed a  pantheon  very  distasteful  to  his  imperial  majesty.     But, 
after  all,  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the  Emperor  in  this  mat- 
ter.     This  is  a  minor  point,  and  it  is  quite  natural  and  proper 
that  he  should  select  his  illustrative  perscmages  from  his  own 
point  of  view. 
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Many  a  Frenchman,  it  is  true,  will  raise  the  question 
whether  it  is  quite  fair  for  his  hereditary  enemy  to  be  allowed 
to  set  himself  up  as  an  interpreter  of  the  ways  of  an  inspiring 
Providence.  Is  not  his  own  French  nation  quite  as  compe- 
tent to  represent  the  natural  inspiration  of  genius  as  the  more 
heavy  Germans?  Was  not  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a  mighty  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  even  greater  in  his 
way  "than  my  grandfather,  William  the  First?"  The  fact  is 
a  celebrated  French  critic,  Jean  de  Donnesou,  in  an  otherwise 
appreciative  review  of  the  Emperor's  letter,  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  the  Emperor's  brief  gleams  with  light  and  glitters 
like  a  diamond  in  all  its  facets,  asks  the  question  why  the 
Kaiser  has  failed  to  mention  either  a  Pope  or  a  Frenchman  in 
his  list? 

From  a  practical  American  point  of  view  the  Elmperor's 
remarkable  list  has  been  criticised  as  follows: 

"According  to  this,  the  idolatry  of  Khammurabi,  the  piety 
of  Moses,  the  superstitions  of  Charlemagne,  the  reformation 
of  Luther,  the  rationalism  of  Kant,  are  all  equally  developments 
of  God's  working  in  man.  Could  anything  be  more  confusing 
than  this?  These  men  and  their  deeds  are  indeed  included 
in  the  providential  arrangements  of  God,  and  their  acts  permit- 
ted by  Him.  But  their  conduct  is  in  no  sense  the  result  of 
His  indwelling  or  a  revelation  of  Himself.  Can  idolatry,  su- 
perstition, and  rationalism  be  the  product  of  God's  inwork- 
ing?     .     .     ." 

T.  E.  S. 


DIETTRICH  ON  DELITZSCH. 

In  the  Berlifier  Tag,  of  February  22  and  February  24,  Dr. 
G.  Diettrich  urges  the  fundamental  question  in  the  contest  be- 
t^\'een  Babel  and  Bible.  He  says  the  whole  contention  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  quer>^ :  **Has  Delitzsch  succeeded  in  ex- 
plaining in  a  purely  natural  way  the  origin  of  the  religious  and 
ethical  ideas  of  the  people  of  Israel,  which  up  to  this  time  we 
we  have  traced  back  to  Revelation?"  In  reply  Diettrich  goes 
on  to  state  that  one  can  only  speak  with  seriousness  of  the  bor- 
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rowing  of  the  Israelitic  ideas  from  Babylonian  currents  of 
thought  when  the  proof  is  furnished  that  the  parallel  appeal- 
ances  cited  by  Delitzsch  in  the  Israelitic  and  Babylonian 
ranges  of  thought  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  older  Semitic 
people  of  education ;  or  when  it  is  proven  that  the  lordship  of 
the  Babylonian  tongue  witnessed  to  by  the  Tell-Amama-Let- 
ters,  as  the  diplomatic  language  of  eastern  Asia,  at  the  same 
time  also  indicated  a  lordship  of  the  religious  and  ethical  ideas 
of  Babylon.  As  long  as  these  proofs  are  not  placed  in  evi- 
dence, as  long  as  the  second  proof  in  particular  has  to  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  the  predominance  of  the  Aramaic  language 
in  the  eighth  century,  as  the  language  of  diplomacy,  was  with- 
out any  visible  influence  on  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of 
Israel,  so  long  it  is  most  sensible  to  explain  all  the  parallel- 
isms mentioned  by  Delitzsch  in  the  Israelitic  and  Babylonian 
currents  of  thought  as  a  natural  inheritance  from  an  original 
Semitic  epoch  common  to  both  peoples. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  as  to  what  was  the  spedai 
heritage  of  Israel,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  peo- 
ples, the  query  arises.  What  is  Delitzsch's  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  Israelitic  monotheism?  Just  here  Delitzsch  again 
orings  the  theory  of  '^borrowing"  into  the  field,  and  believes 
that  his  utterance  of  last  year,  namely  that  the  monotheism 
of  Jehovah  is  of  Babylonian  origin,  has  proven  to  be  a  thunder- 
bolt. But  let  us  examine  more  closely  whether  the  Israelites 
could  really  have  borrowed  their  monotheism  from  Babylon. 
Had  theBabylonians  a  monotheism?  The  statement  of  Winckler 
that  monotheism  must  have  had  its  formulation  there  is  simply 
a  categorical  assertion,  like  many  another  evolutionary  state- 
ment, still  entirely  without  proof. 

But  what  has  Delitzsch  really  proven?  Two  things:  i: 
That  among  the  Canaanites  migrating  into  Babylon  whose 
prominent  king  was  Hammurabi,  there  was  a  god,  who 
bore  the  same  name  as  the  god  of  Israel,  namely,  the  name 
Jehovah.  However,  this  Jehovah  was  only  one  among  the 
many  other  gods  of  the  Canaanite  Babylonians,  as  every  one 
can  see  from  Winckler's  translation  of  the  laws  of  Hammu- 
rabi.   2:  In  the  new  Babylonian  Empire  an  unknown  (prob- 
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ably  a  philosophically  cultured)  spirit  wrote :  '*The  god  Mar- 
duk  is  written  Ninib  and  named  as  the  possessor  of  power, 
Nergal  as  the  lord  of  battle,"  etc.  For  the  neo-Babylonian 
writer  of  these  words  Marduk  is  de  facto  everything.  He  is 
ns  well  Ninib  as  Nergal,  etc.,  and  the  different  names  of  gods 
are  only  different  modes  of  mentioning  and  different  workings 
of  the  one  God  Marduk.  3 :  In  addition  Delitzsch  has  also 
made  the  assertion  that  among  the  Canaanite  Babylonians,  es- 
pecially as  an  element  in  proper  names,  the  frequently  occurring 
word  Ilu  (which  is  equivalent  to  god)  testifies  to  a  monothe- 
istic conception  of  God.  But  this  assertion  will  probably  not 
be  maintained. 

What  follows  as  a  result  of  the  whole  is  that  though  in 
the  pre-Israelitic  time  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  known  to  an- 
other north  Semitic  people  related  in  some  way  to  Israel,  yet 
along  side  of  Jehovah  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  other  gods 
in  this  other  people,  while  in  Israel  there  was  Jehovah  alone. 
And  even  supposing  that  there  were  some  truth  in  (3)  and  (2), 
would  a  monotheistic  view  of  the  world  for  Babylon  which 
concurred  with  that  of  Israel  really  be  proven  thereby?  No. 
Much  more  we  have  in  Babylon  in  the  higher  stage  of  its  his- 
torical development  a  positive  confirmation  of  polytheism ;  but 
in  the  Bible  already  in  the  lowest  stage  of  normal  religious 
life  an  absolute  rejection  of  polytheism :  "I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God ;  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  thee."  The  fact 
is  that  the  montheism  of  Babylon  was  of  a  like  character 
with  the  so-called  monotheism  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world. 
Their  God  is  the  personification  of  the  might  of  nature.  Israel's 
God  is  the  uncircumscribed  Lord  of  the  power  of  nature.  Their 
5od  is  the  product  of  the  human  spirit.  In  Israel  the  human 
spirit  is  the  product  of  God.  There  and  here  is  a  religion  of 
nature.  In  Israel  there  is  a  religion  of  the  spirit.  There  the 
end  of  the  development  is:  **Babylon  is  fallen,  and  all  her 
idols."  In  Israel  the  end  of  the  development  is:  "But  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever."  And  in  spite  of  these 
irreconcilable  contradictions  the  Old  Testament  Monotheism 
ic  sought  to  be  explained  no  longer  by  revelation  but  by  bor- 
rowing! 
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In  continuing  his  argument  Dr.  Diettrich  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  great  gulf  that  cannot  be  crossed  and  that  exists 
l>etwcen  the  morality  of  Babylon  and  that  of  Israel.  And  he 
is  not  speaking  of  the  morality  of  the  prophets  and  the  psalm- 
ists (between  it  and  that  of  Babylon  there  is  a  yawning  abyss) ; 
but  he  confines  himself  to  the  difference  between  the  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  law  of  Hammurabi  and  points  out 
that  the  law  of  the  latter  belongs  essentially  to  the  Pagan  world ; 
rhat  it  ignores  the  rights  of  the  individual,  whereas  these 
rights  are  given  their  due  statement  and  protection  for  the  first 
lime  in  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  effect  of  polythe- 
ism on  the  law  and  morality  of  Hammurabi  is  also  empha- 
sized. In  the  law  of  Hammurabi  the  transgressors  of  the  law 
can  seek  refuge  and  justification  by  fleeing  to  a  higher  will 
or  god.  But  in  Israel  both  obedience  and  judgment  are  un- 
conditional. With  Hammurabi  the  good  is  only  a  relative 
duty:  with  Israel  the  good  is  an  absolute  duty.  There  is  in 
truth  such  a  difference  as  we  would  expect  between  natural 
development  and  divine  revelation. 

To  this  argument  of  Diettrich,  we  might  add  a  point  urged 
recently  by  an  American  Hebrew  scholar,  viz.,  that  the  Jew- 
ish system  is  alive  and  in  full  force  and  effect  at  the  present 
day — shaping  the  lives  and  moulding  the  actions  of  millions 
of  men  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world,  while  the  ethics 
of  Babylonia  are  as  dead  as  Baal  himself,  and  have  been  so 
some  thousands  of  years.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  '^survival  of 
the  fittest"  applies  to  anything,  it  applies  to  ethical  systems. 
Measured  by  that  test.  Professor  Delitzsch's  startling  assertion 
will  not  pass  muster. 

T.  E.  S. 


DR.    SCHODDE    ON    THE    NEGATIVE    CRITICISM. 

In  the  February  Columbus  Theological  Magazine,  Dr. 
Schodde  presents  a  strong  attack  on  the  prevailing  European 
and  American  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  attributes 
many  of  the  results  now  accepted  by  critics  to  the  introduction 
of  the  comparative  historical  method  into  the  study  of  the  Hi- 
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ble.  For  instance,  "Attention  can  be  drawn  to  a  central  pro- 
position of  modern  criticism,  namely,  that  the  leading  actors 
on  the  stage  of  Israel's  history,  such  as  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  cannot  have  been  historical  personages  and  the  founders 
of  the  race,  because  it  is  considered  an  observed  law  in  the 
upbuilding  of  nations  that  these  do  not  originate  by  the  growth 
of  a  family  tree  but  by  the  union  of  various  clans  and  tribes. 
Hence,  the  Old  Testament  account  of  Israel's  history  must 
have  been  false." 

Going  on  then,  Dr.  Schodde  points  out  that  from  a  com- 
parative point  of  view  it  is  regarded  as  historically  impossible 
that  a  nation  could  be  founded  and  be  established  with  a  full, 
complete  and  legal  code  at  its  very  beginning.  "Laws  are  the 
result  of  a  long  historical  development,  they  do  not  begin,  but 
ihey  end  national  history."  Hence  the  position  of  the  Well- 
hausen  school.  Dr.  Schodde  further  points  out  that  it  is  the 
comparative  method  which  has  set  up  the  proposition  that 
tvent  the  religious  contents  of  the  Pentateuch; — the  story  of 
Creation,  of  Paradise,  of  the  Deluge,  is  now  asserted  to  be 
totally  dependent  on  Syrian  and  Babylonian  sources.  Babel 
und  Bibel  puts  forth  the  hypothesis  that  even  the  name  of  Je- 
novah,  together  with  all  the  essentials  of  the  old  faith  of  Israel, 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians. 

In  rebuttal  of  this  position  Dr.  Schodde  goes  in  detail  into 
the  find,  made  by  M.  de  Morgan,  at  Susa,  of  the  oldest  law 
book  of  the  world,  antedating  Moses  by  a  half-century  and 
more,  and  containing  a  system  of  detailed  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions that  in  many  particulars  suggest  the  Pentateuchal 
system.  "It  is  doubtless  the  most  important  archaeological 
find  made  for  decades  and  offers  the  most  valuable  evidence 
for  the  historical  character  of  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch 
.  .  .  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  charge  that  the  Penta- 
teuch contains  legislation  too  minute  and  elaborate  to  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Exodus. 

This  book  was  dug  up  below  the  constructions  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  and  found  among  the  remains  of  the  Elamite 
Kings  and  Babylonian  conquerors.  It  is  the  stele  of  Hammu- 
rabi and  the  text,  in  forty-four  volumes  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
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Stele,  contains  the  Hammurabi  Code  for  the  government  of  his 
empire,  in  280  separate  laws.  "This  code  is  not  simply  the 
weightiest  document  yet  found  on  Babylonian  culture,  but  the 
oldest  in  the  history  of  institutions,  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  early  history  of  human  civilization.  It  will  be  the 
subject  of  innumerable  discussions,  and  will  require  not  a  lit- 
tle critical  history  to  be  rewritten." 

Dr.  Schodde  cites  a  number  of  these  old  laws  and  says: 
"All  facts  point  to  the  belief  that  the  whole  neolog^cal  criti- 
cism of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  overthrown  by  archaeolog- 
ical discoveries  in  Bible  lands."  The  supplement  of  the  Mu- 
nich Allegemeine  Zeitung,  number  254,  gives  a  popular  ac- 
count of  this  discovery. 

Dr.  Schodde  also  takes  up  in  some  detail  the  diflference  in 
character  between  the  old  Testament  records  and  the  Babylon- 
ian inscriptions.  He  concludes  with  an  extended  discussion,  hit- 
ting hard  the  evangelical  believers  in  a  "cautious  criticism," 
on  the  question  as  to  the  witness  of  Christ  to  the  Mosaic  au^ 

Ihorship. 

T.  E.  S. 


IDEALISM  AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  ATMOSPHERE. 

No  pastor  can  afford  to  ignore  the  scientific  atmosphere 
in  which  this  present  age  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 
If  he  does,  he  will  put  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  a  number 
of  the  brightest  and  best  minds  that  are  under  his  spiritual 
guidance,  and  out  of  touch  with  the  currents  of  thought  that 
are  most  powerful  in  the  education  of  his  own  children,  in  the 
intellectual  status  of  his  own  parish,  and  in  the  general  view 
which  is  absorbed  by  all  persons  in  his  congregation  who  are 
readers  of  current  literature.  The  passion  for  facts,  the  close 
I  nowledge  of  material  processes,  the  habit  of  mind  induced 
by  scientific  analysis  is  a  mental  attitude  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Yet,  it  is  the  pastor's  duty  to  open  a  higher  door  lead- 
ing out  of  this  atmosphere  and  to  bring  himself  and  others  into 
contact  with  deeper  reality.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  faith  we 
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know  more  of  God  in  Christ  than  we  do  by  experiment  of  elec- 
tricity. The  position  of  the  idealist,  that  spirit  frames,  con- 
ditions and  penetrates  all  our  knowledge  of  matter  can  never 
be  shaken  by  science.  A  recent  idealistic  writer  of  the  Har- 
vard school  has  said  with  force : 

"In  this  day  of  extraordinary  attention  to  the  physical 
world,  it  is  particularly  important  that  we  should  keep  con 
stantly  in  mind  that  we  have  direct  access  to  reality  only  in 
ourselves ;  that  man  is  himself  necessarily  the  only  key  which 
we  can  use  for  any  ultimate  understanding  of  anything ;  or,  as 
Paulsen  puts  it,  *I  know  reality  as  it  is  in  itself,  in  as  far  as  I 
am  real  myself,  or  as  in  so  far  as  it  is  like  that  which  I  am, 
namely,  spirit.'  We  are  not  to  forget  that,  in  very  truth,  we 
know  better  what  we  mean  by  persons  and  personal  relations, 
than  we  do  what  we  mean  by  the  laws  of  life  and  by  organic 
relations ;  and,  further,  that  in  point  of  fact  all  those  metaphys- 
ical notions  by  which  we  strive  to  think  things  are  ultimately 
derived  from  ourselves ;  and  that  then  we  are  illogically  turned 
back  upon  our  own  minds,  from  which  all  these  notions  came, 
to  explain  the  mind  in  the  same  secondary  way  in  which  we  ex- 
plain other  things." 

T.  E.  S. 


SCHUERER  OR  SCHECHTER. 

C.  G.  Montefiore,  a  learned  Jew,  has  been  lifting  up  his 
\roice  aloud  against  the  German  Liberal  Protestant  School  of 
New  Testament  critics.  He  is  particulariy  bitter  against  Har- 
nack,  Holtzman  and  Schiirer.  One  of  the  crowning  achieve- 
ments of  the  school  of  New  Testament  criticism,  represented 
by  Schiirer  and  Harnack,  is  the  fact  that  they  have  traced  so 
much  of  the  material  of  the  Gospels  and  epistles  back  to  Jewish 
•deas,  Jewish  customs,  and  Jewish  narrowness.  A  large  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  declared  to  be 
infused  with  Judiac  remnants,  or  set  down  as  a  result  of  the 
incursions  of  Judaism.  The  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the 
Jews  has  figured  very  prominently  as  a  thesaurus  in  the  re- 
stilts  gained  by  this  newer  school  of  New  Testament  criticism, 
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»n  its  delineations  of  Jewish  Theology  erf  the  time  of  Christ. 
But  now  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypses,  Schechter,  the  greatest  liv- 
ing master  of  Rabbinic  Theology,  says :  "While  these  writings 
left  a  lasting  impression  on  Christianity  they  contributed  a 
very  little  toward  the  formation  of  Jewish  thought.  The 
Rabbis  were  either  wholly  ignorant  of  their  very  existence,  or 
stigmatized  them  as  silly,  fabulous  or  esoteric  (a  milder  ex- 
pression for  heretical),  and  thus  allowed  them  no  permanent 
influence  on  Judaism."  However,  what  Schechter  has  said, 
has  never  been  noticed  by  this  school  of  German  critics.  The}- 
simply  hold  on  to  the  **Judaic"  tinge  that  they  have  discovered, 
and  altogether  ignore  what  the  Jewish  scholar  has  demon- 
strated. They  do  not  argue  the  point,  but  simply  pass  it  by 
without  notice.  Says  Montefiore,  "the  policy  of  silence  would 
be  less  conspicuous  and  less  significant,  if,  for  any  reason. 
Christian  scholars  never  noticed  what  Jewish  scholars  had  to 
say  about  any  matter  whatever.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  On  any  other  subject  than  Rabbinic  religion  and  the- 
olog)',  the  Jewish  scholars  are  at  once  sure  of  a  respectful  and 
intelligent  attention.  If  they  write  about  ardiaeology  or  geog- 
raphy, or  about  texts  and  manuscripts,  if  they  discover  the  He- 
brew original  of  Sirach,  they  have  and  can  ensure  almost  as 
wide  an  audience  as  the  best  and  most  distinguished  Christian 
theologians  .  .  .  nothing  escapes  the  modem  industry  of 
the  German  scholar  like  Schiirer.  If  a  Jewish  writer  makes 
some  foolish  suggestion  as  to  the  size  and  population  of  a  Pal- 
estinian city  in  the  Maccabean  era,  Schiirer  will,  at  all  events, 
'lo  that  writer  the  honor  of  alluding  in  a  foot-note  to  his  sug- 
gestion as  **rdl!ig  imannchmbar*  or  ''hcdtungslos!'  But  let  the 
greatest  Rabbinic  scholar  of  the  age  write  a  series  of  epoch- 
making  studies  on  Rabbinic  Theology,  and  Schiirer  will  not 
even  dei2:n  to  mention  or  contradict  them. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  English  Liberal  Critics.  The 
Encyclopedia  Biblica,  for  instance,  explains  the  word  "corban" 
in  a  manner  which  Schechter  denounced  and  exposed  as  early 
as  1893.  And  yet  neither  this  most  advanced  and  progressive 
Encyclopedia  nor  Holtzmann  nor  Menzics  makes  any  refer- 
ence, even  among  the  literature  on  the  subject,  of  this  highly 
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important  essay  of  Schechter,  though  the  Enclycopedia  often 
refers  to  essays  by  smaller  men. 

Schechter  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  ritual  cleanness  of 
the  Rabbis  was  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  and  proven  his  written  statements  by 
Maimonides  arid  by  the  Tjllmud,  and  yet  Schiirer  does  not 
tliink  Schechter  worthy  of  a  word  of  refutation. 

With  the  main  line  of  this  Jewish  contention  and  com- 
plaint we  have  not  so  much  to  do  as  with  the  fact  that  it  agam 
illustrates  the  unwillingness  of  the  modern  German  Historical 
School  of  Critics,  whose  chief  watchword  and  justification  is 
that  they  must  have  the  truth  at  all  hazards;  to  admit  damag- 
ing evidence  against  their  own  favorite  theories,  or  against  po- 
sitions to  which  they  have  already  committed  themselves  irre- 
vocably. After  all,  the  "historical"  method  has  its  own  preju- 
dice and  bias.  We  have  pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  McGif- 
fcrt  and  the  silence  of  the  whole  American  school  in  the  face 
of  evidence  which  militates  against  their  critical  positions. 
Here  we  see  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  German  School. 
This  complaint  of  Jewish  learning  is  useful  to  show  how,  when 
Schiirer  and  his  fellow-critics  have  over-worked  the  Judaic 
theory,  and  when  they  have  been  confronted  with  testimony 
antagonistic  to  their  positions  given  by  technical  Rabbinic 
scholars  of  a  high  standing,  they  simply  ignore  such  evidence. 
And  this  is  the  school  which  claims  to  hold  the  advancing  theo- 
logical world  of  to-day,  in  the  name  of  exact  truth  and  impar- 
tial science. 

T.  E.  S. 


A  DARK  PICTURE. 

The  way  some  writers  and  churches  diligently  sweep  to- 
gether all  the  bad  and  doubtful  things  that  they  hear  concern- 
ing their  neighbor,  and  then  present  the  whole  in  connected 
and  imposing  statement  as  a  true  picture  of  their  neighbor, 
thus  breaking  the  explanation  of  Luther  to  the  Eighth  Com- 
fnandment  (Gutes  von  ihm  reden,  und  alles  zum  besten  keh- 
ren)  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  a  French  atheist  who  tried  to 
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make  out  as  dark  a  picture  as  possible  in  his  continuous  and 
repeated  indictments  against  the  Lord.  "Why/'  said  the  athe- 
ist, "even  according  to  His  own  doctrines,  the  Lord  is  neither 
good  nor  consistent.  He  permits  the  ferocious  wolf  to  devour 
the  helpless  and  innocent  lamb,  without  affording  the  latter 
any  protection.  He  destroys  his  own  redeemed  children,  to- 
gether with  the  wicked,  in  flood  and  earthquake;  whereas  in 
days  gone  by  He  saved  Noah  in  the  ark.  He  permits  theo- 
logians, whose  hearts  rankle  with  hatred  and  jealousy  and 
whose  mouths  are  filled  with  bitterness  and  lies,  to  teach  from 
the  seats  of  sacred  learning.  His  churches' allow  drunkards 
and  secret  adulterers  to  occupy  prominent  offices  in  their  midst. 
He  permits  the  unjust  to  rob  the  orphan  and  He  Himself  is 
'vilHng  to  take  the  widow's  mite.  He  at  times  gets  angry  in 
His  holiness  and  vows  terrible  destruction  on  his  enemies.  He 
tells  mankind  that  they  must  love  their  enemies,  while  He 
Himself  says,  "Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay."  He  allows 
unknown  billions  of  the  human  race  to  be  bom  and  die  and 
perish  through  their  ignorance  of  His  offered  salvation,  and 
then  calls  Himself  long-suffering  and  merciful.  And  above 
all.  He  runs  this  world  on  so-called  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  (truth,  righteousness  and  faith),  and  yet  fails  to  ex- 
ercise discipline.  The  man  who  curses  and  swears  and  uses 
His  name  in  vain  is  not  struck  dead  with  a  lightning  bolt.  The 
sun  shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  especially  the  latter. 
The  criminal  escapes  sentence  and  punishment  by  perjury  and 
lying,  particularly  if  he  has  friends  and  a  well-paid  attorney. 
Family  position  and  social  standing,  good  fellowship  will  keep 
many  a  moral  leper  out  of  jail.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  z 
church  in  the  world  that  is  as  loose  in  its  discipline  as  is  the 
Ia>rd  God  Himself.  Even  Christ  Jesus  Himself  instituted  no 
proceedings  against  Pilate  or  Judas." 

This  is  an  imposing  array  of  charges.  They  are  black, 
terrible  and  blasphemous  in  character.  Each  of  them,  in  itself, 
is  an  inverted  side  of  a  truth.  They  are  put  together  so  in- 
genuously that  they  bear  the  semblance  or  guise  of  a  genuine 
and  startling  indictment.  We  Christians  and  Lutherans  de- 
plore such  a  method  of  slandering  the  Lord  God,  and  would 
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rise  as  one  man  in  defense  of  him ;  and  yet — ^and  that  is  the 
point  we  wish  to  make  here — ^we  employ  the  same  methods  as 
the  infidel  to  build  up  a  picture  as  dark  and  infamous  as  pos- 
sible of  our  own  neighbor.  And  the  more  nearly  we  are  related  to 
him  the  greater  the  pleasure  we,  the  children  of  the  light,  take 
in  blackening  his  repute  in  revealing  our  own  dislike  of  all  that 
he  is  and  does,  and  in  sa3ring  the  worst  we  know  and  can  find 
of  his  doctrines,  principles,  discipline  and  practice. 

When  a  writer  is  ever  silent  as  to  any  good  in  a  neighbor 
whom  he  is  scanning  day  by  day  with  watchful  eye ;  and  ever 
censorious  as  to  the  errors,  heresies,  and  sins  of  which  that 
neighbor  is  guilty ;  when  he  is  ever,  like  the  Pharisees,  seek- 
•  ing  some  cause  for  rejection  and  condemnation ;  when,  more- 
over, he  never  sees  nor  alludes  to  any  wrongs,  defects  or  sin  in 
his  own  organic  frame ;  and  proceeds,  like  the  Pharisee  in  the 
Temple,  to  speak  as  though  he  were  infallible,  we  may  be  sure, 
unless  the  aforesaid  neighbor  is  indeed  an  utterly  infamous 
and  two-fold  child  of  Hell,  that  in  addition  to  the  desire  to  cor- 
rea,  chastise,  warn,  awaken,  bear  witness,  and  punish  in  the 
name  of  God,  present  in  the  heart  of  the  writer,  there  is  also 
a  secret  flame  of  evil  which  gives  animus  and  inspiration  to  the 
pen  that  gloats  in  weaving  together  a  picture  of  sinfulness  or 
looseness,  unrelieved  by  any  single  ray  of  light. 


AN  INDICTMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL, 
AND  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  REVIEW. 

Lehre  und  Wehre,  in  its  February  issue,  on  testimony  of 
the  Kirchenblatt,  with  additional  details  of  its  own  gathering, 
presents  a  dark  indictment  of  the  General  Council,  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  Review,  and  of  The  Lutheran,  as  being  guilty 
of  a  contemptible  unionism  (Unionisterei) .  Doubtless  the  al- 
legations at  first  refer  chiefly  to  the  General  Synod,  while  those 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  article  refer  to  the  General  Council. 
The  Lutheran  is  cited  as  being  an  adherent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  a  matter  that  is  inconsequent  to  the  main 
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indictment,  except  as  that  stich  a  charge,  if  true,  might  be  tes- 
timony to  general  doctrinal  looseness. 

With  a  defence  or  judgment  of  the  General  Synod,  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  As  we  never  see  "The  Lutheran  Ob- 
server," our  fraternal  newspaper  fellowship  with  it  is  less  than 
that  of  those  who  accuse  us  of  "contemptible  unionism.'*  Our 
knowledge  of  The  Observer,  and,  indeed,  of  many  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  General  Synod,  comes  to  us  largely  from  Ger- 
man sources. 

In  drawing  the  outlines  of  its  picture  of  condemnation, 
Lehre  und  Wehre  quotes  the  Kirchenblatt  as  follows : 

"Prom  the  1^  to  the  4th  oi  D«5ember.  1902.  the  'Bv^WlIc*!  AJUmacjr 
met  at  Ba»ton.  Pa.  The  opening  took  place  in  the  Lutheran  8t.  Panl  • 
Church  of  Paator  Dr.  Fischer,  who  also  welcomed  the  gathertng.  The  Mj«- 
lish  Lutheran  pastor,  H.  C.  Alleman,  In  the  Lutheran  Ohsenrer  (Decembw 
26).  gives  a  description  of  the  meetings  and  the  resolutions.  ,7«ere  were 
orer  60  delegatea  present:  Baptists.  MethodlsU.  Congregatlonall^  Bvaji- 
gelicals.  Free  Baptists,  Lutherans  (General  Synod  and  General  Cojmcfl). 
Mennonltea,  Moravians,  Presbyterians,  Bplsoopalians,  Reformed,  Reform^ 
PresbyteHans,  and  United  Evangelicals.  The  Methodlet  minister.  Dr.  8. 
M.  Vernon,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  on  'soul  winning*,  and  this  thenw  be- 
came the  'key-note*  of  the  convention.  Reeolutiona  were  then  adopted  that 
a  new  'Inter-denominatlonal  relation'  U  to  be  adopted  by  aU  leading  Church 
bodies.  According  to  this  church  members  shall  be  received  in  each  con- 
gregation, without  their  being  asked  with  regard  to  their  church  teaching. 
('That  no  question  of  church  pcriity  or  doctrine  need  ever  arise').  The  poinU 
of  union  were  clearly  set  forth  in  seven  articles.  The  same  were  elaborated 
by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Pastor  Dr.  Rlcharda  (Ooogregatkmallst), 
Pastor  Dr.  Danna  (Presbyterian),  Pastor  Dr.  Wltman  (Baptist).  Pastw  Dr. 
Albertson  (Methodist),  and  Pastor  Dr.  Alleman  (Lutheran).  Theee  reeolu- 
tlons  were  unanimously  adopted.  Further  it  wsa  resolved  that  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  the  country  congregations  union  services  should  be  hrid 
through  the  whole  state.  The  next  annual  gathering  win  Uke  place  in 
Reading,  Pennsylvania.'  ...  'If  The  Lutheran  Observer  aoserta  that 
Lutherans  of  the  General  Council  participated  [continues  Kirchenblatt],  yet 
these  could  not  have  been  many.  But  that  the  General  Synod  fully  and  en- 
tirely adheres  to  theee  principles,  1*  known  and  the  Lutheran  Observer, 
which  has  more  readers  than  all  English  Lutheran  papers  taken  together, 
represents  this  standpoint,  and  Its  readers  agree  with  it.  At  the  same  time 
It  is  boasted  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  i»  accepted  as  the  teaching  of 
the  church!'  In  addition  to  these  union  services  English  Lutheran  revival 
preachers  like  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sieber  from  Gettysburg,  passed  regularly 
through  the  congnregations,  and  converted  the  Lutheran  Church  members, 
Methodist  fashion  Just  in  thia  period  d  winter,  on  the  anxious  bench.  The 
congregational  school  does  not  exist,  and  catechetical  instruction  at  many 
places  is  hurried  through  with  a  few  lectures.  To  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in- 
vited htm  who  "feels  good"  and  there  is  exchange  of  pulpit*  right  and  left 
on  Sunday  and  festival  days.  In  the  (General  (joundl  a  tendency  towards 
union  has  also  made  itself  felt.  Professor  Dr.  Jacobs  Is  the  leading  spirit 
of  this  movement,  it  desires  to  gather  together  the  English  Chiirch  bodies 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  editorial  force  of  the  Church  Review  (Rer. 
Drach)  fourteen  days  ago  even  set  up  a  prize  question,  whether  or  not  tlM 
Lutheran  Church  bodies  should  unite  themselves  more  closely.  For  years 
gatherings  (General  Conferences),  Diets,  etc.,  were  held  to  wUte 
the  English,  in  the  General  Council,  in  the  General  Synod,  In  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South,  more  closely.    Onmon  work  waa  wi4ertafteii» 
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Mieh  m  liturgleal  f(M*ms;  and  recently  the  guidance  of  the  Heathen  Mission 
oi  the  General  Gouncil  in  India  was  given  over  to  a  General  Synod  man. 
This  latter  was  done  by  the  Mission  Board  of  which  Professor  Dr.  Jacobs  Is 
president.  In  the  year  1866  it  stood  otherwise  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Bameat  men  In  Reading,  Pennsylyanla,  gathered  and  sought  a  Lutheran 
Union  on  the  ground  of  the  Lutheran  Confession.  Then  and  In  the  years 
following  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  was  looked  to,  and  the  points  that  separate 
IIS  and  the  pointa  that  unite  us  were  discussed  in  our  church  gatherings  and 
In  the  church  papers.  That  was  the  first  period  of  the  General  Council.  A 
new  generation  has  arisen.  The  old  fathers  have  nearly  all  been  gathered 
to  their  fathen:  Professor  C.  F.  Schaeffer.  Professor  Dr.  Krauth.  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Mann.  Dr.  Greenwald,  Dr.  Schmucker,  H(^pe,  Vogelbach.  Dar- 
■Mrtaeiier.  Bohmauk.  Brobst,  Wenzel,  Gilbert  and  others.  Others,  who  in 
earlier  days  used  their  yolce  and  pen  in  this  direction  have  come  to  another 
eoDTletlon.  Thus,  It  has  come*  to  pasa  that  now  again  an  exchange  of  dele- 
gates between  the  General  Council  and  the  General  Synod  has  been  intro- 
duced. In  connection  with  which  grand,  eloquent,  and  wonderful  speeches 
have  been  made.  Dr.  Selss  a  few  yearn  ago  gaye  the  right  expression  to 
the  present  situation  as  delegate  to  the  General  Synod.  He  told  of  a  dog 
that  belonged  to  the  famous  pulpit  speaker  Beecher,  who  every  year  went 
along  on  the  summer  vacation.  The  first  year  he  saw  a  squirrel  in  the  forest 
which  he  followed  until  It  disappeared  in  a  bole.  He  stood  before  the  hole 
and  barked.  Every  year  the  dog  stood  standing  before  the  empty  hole  and 
barked.  Thus  Dr.  Seiss  characterized  the  emphasis  of  those  confessional 
questions  which  separate  the  General  Council  and  the  General  Synod  as  a 
barking  before  the  empty  hole!  That  Jubilant  approval  of  his  words  were 
not  lacking,  need  not  be  said  here.  The  differences  have  really  disappeared 
In  English  circles.  The  Lutheran  League  does  not  recognise  them  any 
longer.  In  English  Sunday  school  organizations  they  also  do  not  exist.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  Sjmod  a  Jurisdiction  has  been  set  up  which  decides  that 
at  such  places  where  the  General  Synod  has  begun  a  mission,  no  mission 
congregation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  shall  be  establlahed.  We  admit, 
that  true  Christians  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  in 
spite  ot  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  Pope  are  saved,  because  they  believe 
lo  Christ.  We  also  admit  that  true  Christians  are  to  be  found  In  all  de- 
nominations whether  they  are  called  this  or  that.  But  a  church  union. 
such  as  the  Baston  Alliance  ia  attempting,  is  not  well  pleasing  to  God. 
Slmplj  to  ignore  all  differences  is  dishonest.  These  are  here  and  cannot  be 
worked  out  of  the  world  by  such  manceuvres.  We  know  also  that  there  are 
excellent  men  in  the  General  Synod  and  German  men  at  that,  who  have  come 
to  America  only  recently  and  who  are  carrying  on  missionary  work  ardently, 
and  we  esteem  them  faijghly.  We  also  hope  that  they  will  keep  themselves 
aloft  from  the  English  medley  (Mlschmasch).  But  all  uniting  through 
back-doors  Is  to  be  rejected.  Let  people  gather  and  honorably  discuss  all 
Lutheran  doctrine  and  Lutheran  practice  and  upon  a  basis  of  that  kind 
unite."  [Here  the  Kirchenblatt  quotation  ends.]  The  practical  Unionis- 
torei  la  defended  in  the  General  Council  from  both  an  opportune  and  also 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church  Review,  we  find  the  following  sentence:  "The 
principle  of  segragatlon  for  purposes  of  protection  is  not  a  principle  of 
Protestantism."  This  sentence  the  Lutheran  World  cites  in  its  number  of 
November  27th  and  with  it  Justifies  the  open-communion  practice  in  the 
General  Synod.  The  position,  further,  which  the  General  Council  takes  to 
tbs  symbols,  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the  Lutheran  Church  Re- 
view, where  It  says:  "No  Lutheran  professor  or  student  is  an  entirely  free 
man  and  investigator.  He  is  free  in  Christ.  He  is  also  free  within  the 
bounds  set  down  by  the  church.  He  is  also  perfectly  free  to  go  outside  of 
the  church  bounds,  but  he  is  not  free  to  take  an  antagonistic  position  out- 
side of  these  bounds  in  public  until  he  gives  up  the  church."  To  this  sen- 
tence, according  to  which  the  confession  is  indeed  norma  docendorwn,  but 
not  ertdendorwm  to  him  who  subscribes  It,  the  Lutheran  of  the  22d  of  Jan- 
nary  also  adheres.  And  how  dubious  the  position  of  the  Lutheran  to  the 
Bible  Is;  the  following  paragraph  out  of  its  number  of  December  18th  shows: 
"Mosss  siqrs:  God  created  the  world.      Science  says:  The  laws  of  nature 
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have  erolved  tb«  world.  There  need*  be  no  eontradlctlfm  UUnc  pUoe  be- 
tween both;  they  only  differentiate  themselyee  in  this  that  science  coo- 
flnee  itself  to  nature,  while  Moses  goes  back  to  the  Ood  of  Nature."  Thus, 
the  Lutheran  believes  it  possible  to  bring  the  theory  of  evolutioQ  into  har- 
mony with  Genesis  I.  What  can  then  the  principles  of  its  interpretation  of 
Scripture  be? 

In  reply  to  the  multitude  of  details  alleged  in  this  sad 
picture,  gathered  and  framed  by  the  Unionisterei  of  a  Missouri 
and  a  General  Council  paper,  the  writer  mig^t  say  much. 
For  instance,  he  might  say  that  though  he  does  not  live  far 
away,  he  never  heard  of  the  "Evangelical  Alliance"  which  met 
at  Elaston,  Pennsylvania,  on  December  2d.  He  also  would 
be  glad  to  know  who  of  the  Lutherans  of  the  General  Council 
participated  in  it.  Likewise,  he  has  never  heard  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sieber,  of  Gettysburg,  who  ''passes  regularly  through 
Pennsylvania  congregations,  converting  Lutheran  Church 
members,  Methodist  fashion,  on  the  anxious  bench."  No  doubt 
there  is  such  a  person  in  existence,  and  that  he  passes  through 
the  region  in  which  the  writer  lives,  but  all  the  knowledge  that 
the  editor  of  the  Review  has  of  him  comes  through  Kirchenblait 
and  Lehre  und  Wehre.  Nor  docs  the  writer  know  of  any  or 
many  places  in  English  Lutheran  Congregations  where  cate- 
chetical instruction  is  hurried  through  with  a  few  lectures  in 
English  General  Council  Lutheran  Churches.  Nor  does  he 
know  of  any  General  Council  Lutheran  Churches  where  those 
who  "feel  good"  are  invited  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  where  a 
general  invitation  is  given.  Nor  does  he  know  of  any  power- 
ful or  leading  tendency  in  the  General  Council,  or  of  any  desire 
whatsoever,  in  the  General  Council,  outside  of  the  minds  of  a 
few  men,  to  gather  together  into  organic  unity  the  English 
Church  bodies  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Nor  does  he  know 
of  any  General  Conference,  which  was  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Council  "to  tmite  the  English  more  closely;  i.  In  the 
General  Council;  2.  In  the  General  Synod;  3.  In  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South."  Nor  does  he  know  of  any  com- 
mon liturgical  work  between  the  official  bodies  of  the  General 
Council  and  the  General  Synod,  excepting  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  which  has  produced  a  common  English 
translation  of  Luther's  Catechism,  participated  in,  we  believe, 
by  Missouri  itself,  and  a  Common  Service  for  English  Luther- 
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an  Churches,  which  surely  no  one  can  charge  with  not  being 
strictly  Lutheran.  In  fact,  for  Germans  using  the  old  W<dlen- 
wcber  Gesangbuch,and  the  old  and  weak  litiu-gy  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Synod  of  a  half-century  ago,  which  is  much  more  on  a 
General  Synod  basis  than  on  a  General  Council  basis,  to  cite 
the  English  Common  Service,  which  is  essentially  the  Kirch- 
enbuch  translated  into  English,  as  an  example  of  English  Lu- 
theran unionizing  practices,  is  not  very  convincing  argument. 
How  easy  it  would  be  to  point  out  liturgical  practices  both  in 
German  General  Council  and  in  Missouri  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions, which  have  come  under  the  writer's  own  eye,  which  are 
far  more  un-Lutheran  than  is  the  elaboration  of  a  Common 
English  Lutheran  Kirchenbuch!  The  Joint  Committee  is  now 
engaged  on  the  work  of  a  Common  Hymnal,  and  there  may  be 
many  other  points  in  which  both  the  English  and  the  German 
and  the  Norwegian  and  the  Swedish  Lutheran  bodies  in  Ameri- 
ca could  cooperate  with  profit,without  any  destruction  of  the 
individual  doctrinal  and  confessional  position,  or  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  identity  of  these  bodies,  or  any  thought  of  amal- 
gamating them  into  one  communion. 

As  to  the  story  of  the  dog's  barking  at  the  empty  hole, 
the  writer  does  not  know  of  any  jubilant  approval  of  it  in  Gen- 
eral Council  circles.  If  authentic,  it  was  probably  intended 
to  show  that  there  has  been  a  g^eat  advance  in  sound  Luther- 
anism  within  the  last  generation  both  in  the  General  Synod 
and  also  in  the  General  Council.  It  certainly  was  not  intend- 
ed to  show  that  the  General  Council  to-day  has  receded  to  the 
old  General  Synod  position  of  half  a  century  ago.  In  spite 
of  all  that  Kirchenblatt  says  on  the  General  Council,  the  edi- 
tor of  this  Review  is  confident  that  the  present  generation  of 
men  in  the  General  Council  on  the  whole  are  more  soundly 
and  strongly  Lutheran  to-day  than  were  their  fathers;  and 
ihat  the  English  General  Council  Lutheran  Church  following 
the  teachings  of  Dr.  Krauth  is  not  less  strong  in  its  Lutheran- 
ism  than  those  Germans  who  to-day  yet  accept  the  doctrinal 
position  of  old  pastors  of  Zion  and  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia. 

The  "rising  generation"  in  the  (Jeneral  Council  knows 
whether  it  is  soundly  Lutheran,  or  whether  it  is  unionistic,  and 
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this  Review  leaves  it  to  these  men  to  judge  for  themselves 
whether  Kirchenblatt  and  Lehre  und  Wekre  is  representing  them 
aright. 

As  to  the  matter  of  sending  fraternal  delegates  from  the 
General  Council  to  the  General  Synod,  the  General  Council 
itself  has  shown  through  its  dealings  with  the  General  Synod 
that  it  does  not  contemplate  any  such  organic  relations.  The 
writer  of  this  article  was  himself  the  last  delegate  from  the 
General  Council  to  the  General  Synod,  and,  among  other 
things,  the  following  is  what  he  said  to  the  Greneral  Synod : 

"Quite  apart  from  any  questions  of  'sentiment'  or  'courte- 
sy,' I  am  here  to  say  that  the  General  Council  believes  it  to  be 
a  duty  incumbent  on  general  Lutheran  bodies  not  to  fight 
their  battles  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil  (surely 
a  common  foe),  by  each  completely  ignoring  the  other ;  or  by 
ignoble  attempts  at  circumventing  each  other  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  temporary  partisan  advantage ;  but  that  each  should  go 
on  in  its  own  work,  in  a  spirit  which  will  not  minimize  or  sac- 
rifice but  respect  differences  in  doctrine  and  principle  between 
them;  and  which  will  conduct  argument  and  necessary  con- 
troversy without  personal  bitterness  and  without  the  attempt 
to  drag  either  body  off  its  foundations;  in  a  spirit  zealous 
for   the   cause   of   the    Lutheran    Church    as   such;    whicli 
will  recognize  and  utilize  common  ground,  common  weapons, 
common  faith,  in  as  far  as  they  are  so;  and  will  antagonize 
common  foes ;  in  a  spirit  of  practical  recognition  in  the  other 
of  whatever  is  possible,  without  entangling  either  part;  and 
which  will  do  God's  work  with  no  secret  batteries  or  stray 
guns  turned  against  each  other;  thus  giving  testimony  to 
Christendom  and  to  the  world  that  God's  Word,  Luther's  Doc- 
trine, and  sound  Lutheranism  may  be  larger  than  any  or  evtry 
ecclesiastical  organism  that  professes  it ;  larger  than  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  larger  than  the  General  Synod,  yea,  larger  than 
the  Missouri  Synod;  that  wheresoever  God's  Word  is  truly 
preached  and  Christ's  sacraments  are  rightly  administered, 
there  is  Lutheranism.     .     .     .    Neither  body  wishes  amalga- 
mation, coalescence,  or  absorption,  and  any  attempt  in  this  di- 
rection would  be  a  calamity.    God  has  given  us  each  a  his- 
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toric  background  from  whidi  we  must  grow  and  to  the  true 
in  which  we  must  be  true ;  and  it  would  be  little  less  than  a  crime 
against  history  as  God  has  developed  it,  to  devitalize  and  dis- 
member these  two  organisms  for  the  sake  of  an  impractical 
unity.     .     .    . 

"Known  as  an  earnest  and  inflexible  expounder  of  Gen- 
eral Council  principles,  I  have  been  sent  to  suggest  a  policy 
of  cooperation  on  points  which  may  appear  to  be  of  mutual 
concern  to  both  parties;   a  policy  of  patience,  respect,  and 
truthfulness,  on  points  and  doctrines  on  which  we  must  be 
against  each  other  or  must  diflFer;   and  a  policy  of   charity, 
trust,  and  confidence  on  points  on  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand ourselves  or  each  other.    A  few  years  ago  there  gathered 
at  The  Hague  an  assemblage  of  antagonistic  soldiers,  states- 
men, diplomats,  professors  of  intellectual  law,  sent  by  the  most 
powerful  and  all  the  larger  rival  governments  of  the  world,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.    It  was  not  a  self- 
called  assembly  of  doctrinaires.     Not  one  of  the  men  present 
was  willing  to  yield  any  of  the  rights  and  canons  of  his  own 
government.        The  object  of  this  General  Conference  was 
an  orderly  discussion  of  the  principles  and  practices  bearing 
on  the  hostile  relations  of  these  nations  to  each  other.    This 
Conference  did  not  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  war,  but  it  suc- 
ceeded in  formulating  a  general  code,  guaranteeing  rights  and 
imposing  duties  on  nations  and  in  some  sense  laying  down  an 
indefinite  international  constitution  as  a  basis  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  complicated  relations  which  arise  in  the  world  in 
questions  of  hostile  diplomacy  and  actual  war.        The  great 
value  of  this  work  has  been  seen  in  two  wars  and  several  in- 
ternational complications  that  have  occurred  since  that  date. 
It  prohibited  many  things  hitherto  thought  right,  for  instance 
the  destruction  of  edifices  devoted  to  religion  and  charity.     It 
established  offices  of  international  mediation,  and  a  court  of 
mquiry  to  allay  passion  and  prejudice  among  nations  at  the 
point  of  hostility.      If  now  worldly  and  selfish  nationalities, 
rivals  for  ages,  with  standing  armies  at  their  command,  have 
felt  the  necessity  for  and  actually  provided  a  method  of  coope- 
rating with  each  other  in  the  settlement  of  misunderstandings, 
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and  in  the  preservation  of  earthly  life  and  property,  by  inau- 
gurating mediation,  and  by  establishing  an  official  bureau  of 
common  communication,  shall  we,  the  children  of  a  heavenly 
kingdom,  set  to  defend  the  faith  and  Confessions  of  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation,  with  much  in  common  in  our  aim,  and 
with  the  constraining  love  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  do  less  than 
this?"* 

Since  the  General  Council  and  the  General  Synod  are  at- 
tacked and  misrepresented  from  without  and  from  within  on 
this  point  of  cooperation,  which  has  been  producing  marked 
results  for  good  in  the  past,  and  which,  if  consistently  carried 
out  will  be  still  more  abundantly  helpful  to  sound  doctrine  and 
the  sound  growth  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  future ;  and  which 
is  in  accord  with  the  word  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  the 
Confessions ;  it  might  be  in  place  to  publish  the  action  of  the 
General  Council  and  the  General  Synod,  together  with  the 
as  yet  unpublished  address  of  the  writer  in  full ;  but  what  is 
here  given  is  sufficient  to  state  the  case.  Moreover,  there  are 
.some  things  which  not  only  the  English,  but  the  Germans: 
not  only  the  General  Council;  but  the  Missouri  Synod  can 
learn  from  the  General  Synod.  If  they  doubt  it,  let  them  send 
a  delegate  of  a  humble  and  inquiring  mind.  At  the  very  least 
he  would  be  able  to  give  them  more  correct  information  than 
is  to  be  had  from  secular  press  reports  and  religious  journals. 

There  are  other  points  in  the  indictment  to  which  excep- 
tion may  be  taken, — for  instance,  its  statement  with  regard  to 
as  yet  unpublished  address  of  the  writer  in  full ;  but  what  is 
English  Sunday-school  organizations,  which  as  a  general  state- 
ment is  untrue.  There  is  more  distinctively  Lutheran  teaching, 
worship,  and  singing  in  General  Council  English  Sunday- 
schocds  than  there  is  in  a  g^eat  many  German  Lutheran  Sunday- 
schools.  It  is  only  recendy  that  the  English  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  Committee  succeeded  in  getting  many  German 
Sunday-schools  to  break  away  from  the  International  Sunday- 

*The  speaker  might  have  added :  "  Shall  we  spring  at  each  other's  throats, 
track  each  other's  secret  steps,  sneer  at  each  other's  errors,  and  judge  each  other's 
acts  io  a  spirit  of  dislike  and  jealoosT,  which  even  the  world  coodemos  before  our 
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hchool  Lessons,  and  from  having  a  "Lekfums-blatf^  which  was 
used  gcmeinschaftlich  by  Lutherans  and  Reformed.  We  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  our  German  Sunday-scho<ds  will  give 
up  their  subjective  and  emotional  songs,  of  the  style  of  the 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymns,  and  will  do  as  our  English  General 
Council  Sunday-schools  do, — ^use  the  Sonntagschulbuch. 

But  all  the  many  matters  alluded  to  above  are  by  the  way ; 
and  the  space  given  some  of  them  is  regretted.  We  turn  to 
The  Lutheran  Church  Review.  The  allusion  to  prize  questions 
oflFered  by  the  Review  is  a  misrepresentation  of  this  Journal 
(which  has  not  taken  the  position  assigned  to  it  in  regard  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  General  Lutheran  bodies  should 
enter  into  organic  relations).  The  Review  has  invited  discus- 
sion as  well  against  this  question,  as  in  favor  of  it.  What  it 
has  wished  to  draw  out  was  such  a  discussion  of  doctrinal  as- 
pects 33  our  German  critics  say  took  place  in  the  year  1867. 

And  one  other  thing  which  the  writer  of  this  article  wishes 
to  bring  to  public  attention  is  the  fact  that  The  Lutheran  Church 
Review  did  not  write  what  Lehre  und  Wehre  ascribes  to  it. 
Uhre  und  Wehre  has  put  forth  a  garbled  quotation.  Even 
twisted  and  apart  from  its  connection,  which  is  different  from 
matters  under  present  consideration,  it  cannot  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  Lehre  und  Wehre  or  for  the  purpose  which  the  lat- 
ter ascribes  to  the  Lutheran  World.  Moreover,  the  weight 
of  the  whole  article  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken,  is  against 
ihe  perversion  of  the  Review's  position  set  forth  by  Lehre  und 
fVekre,  The  most  charitable  view  which  it  is  possible  to  assume  is 
that  Lehre  und  Wehre  has  not  actually  read  the  article  in  the 
Review;  but  only  an  extract  of  it  in  some  other  publication. 
Deliberate  perversion  and  misrepresentation  is  crime  of  no 
low  order,  and,  when  avowed,  reveals  a  standard  of  intellectual 
immorality.  We  trust  that  Missouri  would  not  sanction  fel- 
lowship with  Belial  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  and  strength- 
ening its  non-fellowship  with  the  General  Council.  This  is 
Naid  on  the  strength  Missouri's  using  a  garbled  quo- 
said  on  the  strength  of  Missouri's  using  a  garbled  quo- 
tian  to  prove  that  'practical  unionism  in  the  General  Council 
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is  defended  from  both  an  opportune  and  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view!' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  immoral 
methods  of  Lehre  und  Wehre  is  to  be  found  in  the  instance  in 
which  it  judges  the  whole  attitude  of  the  General  Council  to- 
ward the  Symbols  by  the  following  statement  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  Review:  "No  Lutheran  Professor  or  student  is  an  en- 
tirely free  man  and  investigator.  He  is  free  in  Christ.  He  is 
also  free  within  the  bounds  set  down  by  the  Church.  He  is 
also  perfectly  free  to  go  outside  of  the  Church  bounds,  but  he 
is  not  free  to  take  an  antagonistic  position  outside  of  these 
bounds  in  public  imtil  he  gives  up  the  Church."  It  need  hard- 
ly be  explained  that  the  honest  interpretation  of  this  statement 
according  to  its  meaning  and  connection  is  something  en- 
tirely different  from  that  to  which  it  is  here  twisted.  The 
"freedom"  spoken  of  (as  is  abundantly  shown  on  the  same 
page  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken)  is  not  the  internal 
freedom  of  the  believing  mind,  but  is  the  extent  of  external 
and  formal  freedom  from  penalty  and  discipline  which  a  man, 
suspected  of  un-Lutheran  views,  can  legitimately  claim  in  de- 
fending himself  before  an  ecclesiastical  body.  And,  mark  it 
well  that  the  statement  is  made  in  the  interests  of  the  proposed 
defendant,  and  for  the  sake  of  conceding  as  much  as  possible 
to  his  line  of  reasoning.  It  is  made  for  the  sake  of  giving^  him 
the  benefit  of  every  possible  argument  which  he  can  allege 
on  his  side,  and  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of  stating  actual  position 
held  personally  of  the  writer  or  of  any  part  of  the  Church. 
The  freedom  spoken  of  is  that  which  would  enable  him  to 
successfully  escape  the  legal  and  formal  meshes  of  discipline, 
if  they  were  attempted  to  be  extended  over  him.  It  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  the  freedom  which  a  real  sound  Lutheran 
faith  in  the  soul  will  exercise  and  claim.  It  is  the  freedom 
accorded  for  the  sake  of  argument  to  one  who  is  sensitive  as 
to  his  rights  of  defense.  When  it  is  said  that  a  man  is  "free 
to  sin"  or  that  man  has  the  "ability  to  sin,"  we  do  not  at  all 
Thereby  mean  anything  more  than  a  formal  freedom,  whose 
exercise  as  an  actual  fact  must  be  condemned.  The  mode  of 
statement  here  is  a  parallel  case. 
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The  opening  paragraph,  ra  which  this  statement  is  found, 
shows  what  sort  of  freedom  is  meant.  It  says,  "While  a  man 
has  the  right  to  inquire  he  is  not  to  be  bound  by  any  power 
ifit  earth.  Again,  the  middle  of  the  paragraph  says,  "He  also 
has  the  right  to  come  to  conclusions,  and  no  man  can  prevent 
him."  This  surely  should  show  the  nature  of  the  freedom 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  balance  of  the  parag^ajrfi.  Moreover, 
where  the  whole  subject  is  really  touched  on  in  a  direct  man- 
ner, in  the  same  article,  there  Lehre  und  Wehre  is  silent.  For 
instance,  the  same  article  tells  us  "the  first  limitation  to  full 
freedom  erf  inquiry,  which  every  Lutheran  must  accept,  is  that 
which  bars  out  the  actual  reason  as  such,'' 

In  the  same  paragraph  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  quoted 
as  a  final  authority,  not  merely  as  a  ^orma  docetidorum,  but  as 
a  norma  credendorum,  and  that  on  this  very  point.  A  page  or 
two  further  on,  the  article  says,  "the  true  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  will  not  insist  on  his  natural  and  philoso- 
sophical  rights  to  freedom  of  inquiry.  But  has  risen  above 
those  rights,  to  the  rights  he  possesses  in  Christ  Jesus."  The 
tact  is  that  the  whole  article  is  framed  with  a  view  to  fit  in  the 
case  of  a  man  "who  has  received  a  call  from  the  Lutheran 
Church,  which  constitutionally  binds  his  teaching  and  preach- 
ing to  the  Confessions  of  that  Church,  and  who,  if  he  preaches 
and  teaches  the  doctrine  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  these 
Confessions,  breaks  a  pledge."  The  whole  case  should  be 
settled  conclusively  for  any  sincere  reader  by  a  single  state- 
fient  in  the  article  which  refers  not  only  to  public  teaching, 
hut  to  private  conviction.  It  says,  *If  our  intellectual  convic- 
tions should  lead  us  to  a  point  without  the  Church,  our  pri- 
vate conscience,  if  sound,  would  compel  us  to  give  up  the 
Church.  That  is  where  modem  scholarship  needs  to  be  con- 
sistent." Here  the  Confession  of  the  Church  is  the  norma 
credendorum,  which  is  strict  and  stern  to  the  sound  Lutheran 
conscience. 

In  conclusion  we  direct  the  attention  both  of  honest  critics 
and  of  defamers  to  the  program  and  principle  of  The  Lutheran 
Church  Review,  which  it  has  published  openly  as  a  true  state- 
ment of  its  position,  in  every  issue  of  the  Review  for  nearly 
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twenty  years.  It  declares  that  the  Lutheran  Church  Review 
''is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  General 
Council,  and  expects  to  maintain  and  defend  it,  as  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  Word,  and  as  the  very  best  basis  for  union  and 
cooperation  among  Lutherans  in  America.  The  chief  end  of 
the  Review  is  not,  however,  polemical.  While  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  ignore  any  subject  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be 
treated  without  controversy,  it  will  seek  to  preserve  a  true  pro- 
portion between  the  varied  matters  comprised  in  the  vast  do- 
main of  thedogical  science  and  its  kindred  departments." 

T.  E.  S. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Grcgory't  Tlschcndorf* 

Novum  Testamkntum  Gvlmcm,  Ad  antiquiisimos  testes  deouo  recensait 
tppftrmtiiin  critiami  apposuit.  ConstaDtioas  TUcbeodorf.  Editb  Critica  Major. 
With  the  Prolegomena  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Gregory.  3  vols.  8to.  Price,  70  shilliogi 
net.    Wflliams  and  Norgate,  London. 

The  worth  of  TIschendorf' s  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
has  been  universally  recognized,  but  the  work  has  now  been  com- 
pleted and  its  value  immensely  increased  by  the  publication  oi  the 
Prolegomena,  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Gregory,  of  Leipsig.  The  Prolegomena 
contain  a  complete  account,  brought  up  to  date,  of  ail  the  existing 
sources  of  our  New  Testament  Text,  of  the  text  of  the  manuscript  of 
the  Vulgate,  of  the  Syriac  Tradition,  and  of  the  ^thiopic,  Coptic  and 
Gothic  versions,  etc.,  and  will  be  found  indispensable  to  every  scien- 
tific student  of  the  New  Testament, whether  he  approaches  it  from 
the  side  of  philology,  palseography,  orientalism  or  history. 

No  such  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  exists  in  any  lan- 
guage. Prof.  Gregory  has  divided  the  Prolegomena  as  follows: 
L  De  Tischendorfio.  II.  De  Apparatu  critico.  III.  De  legibus  in 
textu  constituendo.  IV.  De  Grammaticis.  1.  De  OrthograpMcis.  2. 
De  nominum  formatione.  3.  De  verborum  formatione.  4.  De  Syn- 
taxL  5.  De  verbis  compositis.  6.  De  singulorum  scriptomm  pro- 
priis.  V.  De  Textus  forma.  I.  De  librorum  ordine.  2.  De  capitibus. 
3.  De  verslbus.  VI.  De  Textus  historia.  1.  De  recensionibus  anti- 
quis.  2.  De  editionibus.  VH.  De  codicibus  uncialibus.  1.  Ad  evan- 
gelia.  2.  Ad  actus  et  Bpistulas.  3.  Ad  Bpistulas  Pauli.  4.  Ad  Apoc- 
alypsim.  VIII.  De  codicibus  minusculis.  De  lectionariis.  IX.  Da 
▼ersionibus.  1.  De  oriental  ibus.  2.  De  occidentalibus.  X.  De  scrip- 
toribus  ecclesiasticis.  1.  Dissertatio.  2.  Catalogus  scriptomm.  XI. 
Tabula  Testium  summaria  exhibens.  XII.  Addenda  et  Bmendanda. 
Xin.  Indices.  1.  Compendiorum.  2.  Rerum.  8.  Locorum  S.  S.  4. 
Verborum  Grtecorum.     5.  Codicum  GrsBCorum. 

The  price  of  the  Testament  and  Prolegomena  together  is  70s.  net, 
post  paid,  but  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  already  possess  the 
Testament,  The  Prolegomena  are  sold  separately  for  32s.  net»  post 
free. 

The  Tcztyal  Qocftlon  In  Ads. 

The  Textual  Question  in  Acts.  By  Professor  Dr.  O.  Zoeckler.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  A.  Steimle.  The  Lutheran  Society  for  New  TesUment  Stndy, 
New  York.  1903.  Price  I0.25.  Address  Rev.  S.  Paulson,  New  Rocbelle, 
New  York. 

Starting  from  the  position  of  Blass  that  Code  D  is  based  on  the 
first  composition  of  the  Book  of  Acts  by  Luke  himself,  which  was 
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later  supplanted  by  a  aecoiid  compoattion  by  Luke  addreeaed  to 
Theophilua,  Dr.  Zoeckler  diBCuaaea  the  opponents  to  this  theory, 
among  whom  are  Bemhard  Weiss,  Reach,  Wendt,  Hamack,  W.  M. 
Ramsey,  J.  R.  Harris  and  O.  T.  Purree.  Following  this  are  the 
views,  briefly  indicated,  of  the  supporters  of  the  Blass  hypothesis,  in- 
cluding B.  Nestle.  Drftaeke,  Zahn,  Gr&fe,  and  6.  Salmon.  A  middle 
party,  to  which  belong  Hilgenfeld,  Julicher,  Schmiedel  and  Holts- 
mann,  are  then  dealt  with,  and  the  difference  between  the  position  d 
Blass  and  Zahn  is  entered  into  in  some  detail.  The  conclnaion 
reached  is  that  in  the  Book  of  Acta  we  have  two  formulaUona— 
written  by  one  and  the  same  hand — of  the  record  of  the  primltiye 
Christian  age  from  the  aacenaion  of  the  Lord  to  the  arrival  of  Paul 
in  Rome,  and  as  the  author  of  this  record  no  other  than  Luke  can 
reasonably  be  considered.  American  acholars  should  get  this  essay 
and  read  it. 

New  Editioa  of  Broaduif  Hannooy  of  tlia  Go^eli. 

A  Hakmonv  of  the  Gospels.  Id  the  revised  versioD  with  new  helps  for 
historical  study.  By  Joha  A.  Broados,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  **The  Prepara- 
tion aod  DeUwcry  of  Sermons,"  ** Commentary  on  Matthew,*'  "History  of 
Fraaching,"  **Jc80s  of  Naiareth,*'  etc.  Revised  by  Archibald  Thomas  Robcrtsoa, 
Pkofessor  of  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  New  seventh  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New 
York:  A.  C  Armstrong  and  Son,  near  Fifth  avenue.  1903.  pp.  280.  Price 
11.50- 

It  haa  become  more  or  less  the  faahion,  aince  the  free  advent  of 
the  critical  method,  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  use  of  Gospel 
Harmon  i<*s  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  mechanical  juxtapoaitioii 
of  irrelated  and  detached  texts,  and  that  any  meaning  that  such  an 
artificial  relationship  can  suggest  will  necessarily  be  artiflciaL  Bat 
critical  theologians  themselves  forget  that  much  of  their  own  work 
is  just  of  this  mechanical  character.  One  of  their  favorite  methods, 
viz-  the  use  of  word  lists;  and  another,  via:  the  separation  and 
segregation  of  texts  into  varioua  original  manuacripts  and  redactors 
editions  by  means  of  external  peculiaritiea  of  style,  are  similarly 
mechanical  and  artiflciaL  In  fact  a  large  number  of  the  critical 
analytical  methods  are  of  the  same  mechanical  character  as  those 
employed  by  the  harmoniats, — except  that  by  the  harmonists  they 
are  Inverted 

Now  when  a  harmonist  arises  who  deals  with  the  inner  flow  of 
thought,  and  who  does  not  butcher  texts  into  petty  parts  nor  piece 
them  together  in  a  patch  work  manner,  but  who  enables  the  thoughts 
ful  student  to  behold  an  organic  development  in  the  consecutive  on- 
folding  of  ibe  fourfold  tale,  opening  up  inner  nnitiea,  without  at  the 
saiue  lime  covering  over  external  diversities,  we  have  constructive 
criticism  of  a  high  order,  and  help  to  the  student  and  scholar  of  a 
very  powerful  character.  This  is  the  nature  of  Dr.  BrcMidus'  har^ 
mony.  Parallel  accounts  are  given  in  parallel  columns.  The  old  at- 
tempt to  flx  every  detail  in  our  Lord's  life  in  a  chronological  man- 
ner, and  to  make  the  uncertainties  of  the  Passover  years  the  pivotal 
epochs  of  the  chronological  periods  of  His  life  has  been  given  up, 
and  the  harmony  follows  the  natural  unfolding  of  the  Saviour's  min- 
istry according  to  its  inner  movements,  and  without  attempt  to  settle 
the  uumeiouf.  unsolved  problems.  We  cannot  too  stix^ngly  empha- 
size that  this  is  an  organic,  rather  than  a  mechanical,  unification  of 
the  gospel  story,  and  we  believe  that  its  usefulness  both  to  piator 
and  student  will  be  great 
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Daniel  In  ih€  CMe^  Den. 

Daniel  in  the  Critics'  Den.  A  reply  to  Ftofessor  Driver,  of  Oxford,  and 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  By  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.  C.  B.,  LL.  JX  Pleming 
H.  ReTell  Company,  New  York.     Price  I1.25  net    pp.  186. 

This  book  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  men  who  deplore  the 
mediating  critical  tendencies  of  men  like  Professor  Driyer  and  Dean 
Farrar.  The  untmstworthiness  of  Farrar's  representations,  based 
on  recent  critical  and  archaeological  dicta,  is  brought  to  light  in  the 
reasoning  which  upsets  the  following  seven  points  that  Farrar  makes 
against  the  Book  of  Daniel:  (1)  "There  was  no  deportation  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim."  (2)  "There  was  no  iOng  Belshaizar." 
(3)  "There  was  no  Darius  the  Mede."  (4)  "It  is  not  true  that  there 
was  only  two  Babylonian  kings— th^re  were  five."  (5)  "Nor  wore 
there  only  four  Persian  kings — there  were  twelve."  (6)  Xerxes 
seems  to  be  confounded  with  the  last  king  of  Persia.  (7)  "All  cor- 
rect accounts  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  seem  to  end  about 
B.  C.  164." 

Of  the  "Annallstlc  Tablet"  of  Cyrus,  which  records  his  conquest 
of  Babylon  and  which  is  received  by  the  critics  of  the  book  as  evi- 
dence against  the  latter,  good  use  is  made  to  show  that  it  really  is 
strong  testimony  of  its  kind  in  favor  of  Daniel.  Farrar  is  criticised 
for  much  speculation,  many  patent  errors,  and  for  confounding  the 
seventy  years  of  the  Servitude  to  Babylon  with  the  seventy  years  of 
Desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  both  of  these  with  the  Captivity,  which 
was  not  an  era  of  seventy  years  at  all.  The  archaeological  argrument 
here  presented  is  quite  strong.  As  for  the  philological  peculiarities, 
of  the  language  of  Daniel,  the  author  of  this  book  goes  at  them  in 
very  vigorous  style,  quoting  Margollouth  and  Schechter.  In  dis- 
cussing the  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  Daniel  he  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  First  Maccabees,  which  was  written  before  the  death  of 
Hyrcanup  (B.  C.  106),  refers  to  the  Daniel  of  the  exile  and  the  bo(^ 
which  bears  his  name.  The  author  says,  "Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordinary erudition  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  con- 
troversy, 80  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  full  significance  of  this  fact  has 
hitherto  escaped  notice."  He  quotes  a  hostile  witness  Bevan,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  more  we  realize  how  vast  and  how  profound  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Daniel  in  post-Maccabean  times,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
believe  that  the  book  existed  previously  for  well-nigh  four  centu- 
ries without  exercising  any  perceptible  influence  whatsoever."  On 
this  the  author  remarks,  "that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
'pseud-epigraph'  could  possibly  have  had  an  influence  so  vast  and  so 
profound  on  the  development  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  extraor^ 
dinary  how  any  perscm  can  fail  to  see  that  the  influence  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  in  post-Maccabean  times  was  due  to  the  fulflllment  of  its 
predictions  relating  to  those  times." 

The  author  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  facts  in  which  he  deals, 
and  is  a  close  reasoner,  often  putting  Professor  Driver's  cautious 
balancing  of  speculative  probabilities  to  shame.  He  is  particularly 
well- versed  in  the  chronological  bearings  of  the  many  facts  con- 
nected with  the  period  under  discussion,  and  this  gives  him  a  great 
advantage  over  the  critics.  At  the  same  time  we  are  sorry  to  see 
him  stake  so  much  on  a  chronological  key  which  he  believes  that 
he  has  found  and  which  will  flt  into  and  open  the  mysterious 
Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel.  Many  other  students  have  felt  that  they 
have  discovered  similar  keys  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  all  prophecy, 
and  the  study  of  the  subject  becomes  so  fascinating  that  it  appears 
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to  give  a  twist  to  the  balance  and  judge  of  the  specialist  engaging  in 
them,  just  as  this  writer  declares  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  spec- 
ialists who  study  philology.  Our  author  believes  that  he  has  found 
the  solution  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  in  a  lunar  year  of  360  days. 
Tet  we  have  beside  us  another  book  which  professes  a  similar  solu- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  Daniel  by  means  of  a  lunar  year  of  354  days, 
six  months  of  twenty-nine  days  and  six  months  of  thirty  days.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  inspiration  and  genuineness  of  the  Bible 
books  can  be  made  a  mathematical  question;  and  that  the  solution 
of  prophetic  and  critical  difficulties  is  to  be  gained  by  working  out  in 
any  such  mechanical  manner  as  men  use  in  working  out  a  mathe- 
matical puzzle.  Even  if  any  of  these  ^chronological  prophecies  were 
proven  in  such  manner  that  every  reasoning  mind  would  be  obliged 
to  accept  them,  the  evidence  would  not  be  of  a  character  to 
carry  more  than  a  forced  or  an  external,  instead  of  a  vital,  d^non- 
stration  to  many  of  the  best  types  of  mind.  But  we  commend  this 
book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  critical  problem  <^  the  time  of 
Daniel.    Some  of  its  positions  seem  unanswerable. 


SYSTEMATIC 

Hunel't  Dk  Chriitlklie  Vahrhciticewittlicit 

DiB  Chkistlichb  Wahrhbitsgewisshsit,  ihr  letzter  Grnnd  and  ihre. 
Entstehnng.  By  Lie.  L.  Ihmelt,  ord.  Professor  of  Theology  in  ErUngen 
Leipzig.  A.  Deicberts  Verlag  (G.  BOhme.)  lOoi.  pp.  VI,  344.  Large  8to, 
unbound.     M.  5,  60. 

A  clear  insight  into  the  problem,  a  firm  Biblical  and  Lutheran 
standpoint,  n  thorough  treatment  of  all  difficulties,  chaste  and  clear 
expression,  a  lucid  presentation,  an  unaffected  and  therefore  all  the 
more  effective  spirit  of  devotion  pervading  the  whole, — these  are  the 
characteristic  features  of  this  work,  which  to  the  beet  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  the  most  Important  work  of  the  author,  who  has  meanwhile 
been  honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  and  been  called  to  Leipzig, 
and  whose  future  is  very  promising.  He  is  a  grateful  pupil  of  FYank, 
but  one  who  since  his  university  days  has  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
two  doubts,  whether  in  his  honored  teacher's  system  of  Christian 
Certainty,  whose  fundamental  thought  produced  a  powerful  impres- 
sion upon  him  from  the  very  start,  "the  word  of  God  really  holds 
the  position  which  belongs  to  it;  and  likewise,  whether  it  is  allow- 
able to  regard  the  certainty  of  regeneration,  even  though  only  in  the 
sense  of  the  Frankian  system,  as  the  central  Christian  Certainty." 
Both  doubts  have  meanwhile  become  more  and  more  confirmed. 

The  author's  object  in  this  work  is  not  "to  furnish  anything  like 
a  supplement  to  Frank's  System  der  Gewissheit,"  but  "to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  doctrine  of  certainty  such  as  it  seems  to  me  must  by 
all  means  form  the  foundation  of  systematic  theology,  by  a  discus- 
sion of  the  most  important  questions  of  principle  which  present 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
perform  a  service  to  the  practice  of  the  church,  which  to  a  large  ex- 
tent ia  affected  by  these  very  questions." 

How  full  the  work  is  may  be  seen  from  the  complete  and  exact 
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table  of  contents  with  which  the  book  opens,  and  which  together 
with  the  headings  on  each  page  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
book.  From  the  table  of  contents  we  cull  the  most  Important  points, 
as  follows.  After  pages  1-8  have  explained  the  task  which  the  author 
has  set  himself.  Part  I  gives  an  "historical  orientation"  (pp.  9-167) 
in  five  chapters  under  the  headings:  Luther,  The  Old  Lutheran  Dog- 
matics, From  Pietism  to  Supernaturalism,  Frank,  Herrmann.  The 
second  part  gives  a  connected  presentation  in  six  chapters,  with  the 
headings:  Christian  Certainty  as  the  Certainty  of  Experience  and 
Faith  concerning  the  historical  Revelation  of  God,  Christian  Cer- 
tainty as  Certainty  concerning  God's  word.  Christian  Certainty  as 
Certainty  concerning  the  Scriptures,  Christian  Certainty  and  the 
natural  Cognition  of  Truth,  Christian  Certainty  and  the  Possi- 
bility of  Self-deception,  The  Origin  of  Christian  Certainty  of  the 
Truth. 

The  "task"  which  the  author  has  set  himself  is  the  answer  to 
the  question:  "Is  there  really  an  immediate,  self-dependent  cer- 
tainty concerning  Christianity  such  as  is  Independent  of  scientific 
proofs  and  is  accessible  in  equal  measure  to  the  plain  Christian  as 
well  as  to  the  scholar?"  (p.  6).  Still  more  precisely  (p.  7):  "What 
is  here  to  be  investigated  is  the  question  which  Is  Indeed  in  the  end 
decisive.— What  Is  the  point  upon  which  the  Christian  falls  back 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  give  the  reason  of  his  Christian  Cer- 
tainty?" 

What  Luther's  answer  is,  is  apparent  from  the  following  state- 
ments of  his:  "If  some  one  asks,  How  do  you  know  this?  We  an- 
swer, I  know  It  because  in  the  word  and  sacrament  and  absolution  I 
hear  that  it  is  so,  and  because  the  Holy  Spirit  tells  it  to  me  in*  my 
heart  in  the  same  manner  In  which  I  hear  it  here  with  the  ears  in 
faith,  that  Christ  became  man  for  me,  died  and  rose  again.  .  .  .  ; 
that  is,  just  as  the  Holy  Spirit  writes  it  in  my  heart,  so  It  agrees  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures"  (p.  9).  "Very  well,  let  them  decide  what  they 
will;  I  tell  you,  you  cannot  base  your  confidence  upon  that  nor  sat- 
isfy your  conscience  thus;  you  must  decide  for  yourself:  your  own 
neck,  your  own  life  is  at  stake.  Therefore  God  must  say  to  your 
heart.  That  is  God's  Word;  otherwise  it  is  undecided"  (p.  11).  From 
this  It  follows:  "Significant  as  this  certainty  in  the  sense  of  Luther 
is,  namely,  that  it  is  exactly  this  definite  Word  of  God  which  in  a 
particular  situation  strikes  man.  this  certainty  is  produced  only  be- 
cause the  Holy  Spirit  unlocks  this  word  to  man  and  speaks  it  into 
the  heart  as  God's  Word"  (p.  34).  Further  it  appears  from  other 
statements  "that  Luther  regards  the  reality  of  Christian  certainty 
concei-njng  the  truth  as  guaranteed  by  its  peculiar  content,  because 
this  content  alone  is  able  to  satisfy  the  deep  need  of  man  for  un- 
doubted certainty  of  a  gracious  God.  and  because,  when  the  Christian 
experiences  this  fact  in  the  gospel,  he  becomes  certain,  in  an  imme- 
diate manner,  that  his  experience  is  not  imaginary  but  real,  on  ac- 
count of  the  agreement  between  what  he  needs  and  what  he  re- 
ceives" (p.  39).  "In  the  decisive  main  point  ourold  dogmaticians  agree 
thoroughly  with  Luther,  and  regard  the  certainty  concerning  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  established  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And.  in  the  sense  in  which  Luther  uses  the  phrase,  it  is  but  another 
expression  for  the  same  thing,  to  say,  that  the  Scriptures  are  their 
own  witness:  for  the  convincing  power  inherent  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  from  the  Holy  Spirit  Only  in  this  one  point  do  the  old  dog- 
maticians go  beyond  Luther,  in  that  they  make  a  definite  attempt  to 
apply  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  what  Luther  applied  in  the  first 
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plaeo  to  the  concrete  content  of  the  Holy  Scrtptnres  conoerning  tto 
way  of  salvation"  (p.  42  f). 

The  judgment  of  the  author  is,  "that  the  old  dogmaticiana  did 
not  arrive  at  a  certainty  concerning  the  Scriptures  as  a  complete 
whole."  Only  in  bo  far  as  they  made  an  attempt  to  include  the  wit- 
ness of  the  church  in  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  did  they  leave  the 
possibility  of  going  any  farther  in  the  matter,  at  least  in  the  form  of 
a  question.  On  the  other  hand  we  meet  in  the  old  dogmatics  al- 
ready with  the  traces  of  quite  a  different  method  of  attaining  mt- 
tainty,  in  that  some  c^  the  dogmaticiana  ground  the  fldee  dlvina 
npon  the  uptrifpta   interna  and  externa"  (p.  €7). 

What  Lutner  d<^manded  and  wanted,  is  a  coaseiousneaa,  resulting 
from  the  experience  of  faith,  of  the  objective  realitiea  which  estab- 
lish the  Christian  eetate.  Pietism,  on  the*  other  hand,  emphastied 
experience  in  the  sense  of  inner  experi^ice,  specifically  that  of  re- 
generation. But  if  the  divinity  of  the  revealed  word  is  baaed  on 
experience  in  this  sense,  there  is  danger  that  the  "proof  from  eac- 
perience"  will  necessarily  be  formulated  in  a  way  which  Luthw  did 
not  intend,  namely  that  the  Christian  should  and  must  test  the  troth 
of  revelation  by  his  own  experience  of  it  (p.  69).  In  opposltloo  to 
Supematuralism,  however,  we  must  maintain,  '^at  all  scieaitille 
grounds  for  our  Christian  faith  form  too  unstable  a  foundation  for 
it  to  rest  npon,"  and  that  "actual  certainty  oonceming  the  Christian 
truth  cannot  be  established  in  the  Christian  by  mere  historical  In- 
vestigations" (p.  78). 

The  presentation  of  Frank's  standpoint  is  ezcell^it  We  must 
admire  on  the  one  hand  the  tender  manner  in  which  the  grateful 
pupil  entcs  upon  the  consideration  of  tiie  views  of  his  honored 
teacher,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  independent  judgment  of  the 
thorough  theologian  who  is  sure  of  his  own  position.  Frank  sedks 
to  derive  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  ex- 
perience of  regeneration,  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  of 
the  Trinity.  He  does  not  mean  by  this,  "that  he  can  extract  the 
realities  of  faith  out  of  the  fact  of  regeneration;"  but  "nevertlieleflB 
the  matter  resolves  itself  to  this,  that  that  which  the  Christian  can 
observe  in  himself  c^  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Is  supposed 
to  establish  for  the  Christian  the  reality  of  the  witness  of  Scripture.'* 
On  this  the  author  remarks:  "But  for  this  purpose  it  is  certainly 
Intfufflcient.  The  matter  would  appear  quite  difterently  alao  If 
Frank  had  confined  himself  to  the  task  of  exhibiting  how,  in  tke 
procees  of  regeneration  in  the  Christian,  the  certainty  conoeming 
the  witness  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Triune  Qod  came  Into  ex- 
istence and  still  comes  into  existence."  (p.  115).  Further  he  says  on 
p.  119:  '*The  interests  which  led  Frank  to  start  from  the  certainty 
of  regeneration  are  apparent  enough.  Frank  desired  to  go  bejrond 
what  was  contained  in  the  old  dogmatics  by  lowing,  that  in  these 
inner  impressions  there  is  given  the  proof  not  only  of  the  working 
of  a  divine  factor,  but  of  the  realities  of  faith  thema^ves.  But  for 
this  purpose  the  primi  motus  of  the  old  dogmatics  are  by  no  maans 
sufficient"  But  also  the  point  c^  d^arture  chosen  by  Frank  is  *'not 
feasible" — ^the  discussion  of  the  Ritschlian  Herrmann  is  eztraor- 
dlnarily  Impartial  and  objective,  carefully  avoiding  all  misunder- 
standings and  unkind  Interpretations.  As  regards  the  views  (^  the 
author  himself,  the  following  passages  of  this  work  will  enlighten  us 
to  some  extent  P.  170  we  read:  "If  no  system  of  certainty  is  intend- 
ed, if,  rather,  the  final  point  on  which  Christian  certainty  rests  is  to 
be  established,  it  will  be  sufficient  under  all  circnmatancas  to 
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from  a  designation  of  the  CItriBtian  Central-certainty,  as  surely  as 
the  character  of  this  Central-certainty  decides  the  manner  in  which 
we  establish  our  certainty  in  general.  This  presupposes,  of  course, 
that  there  ib  such  a  Central-certainty.  If  the  Christian  Certainty 
of  the  truth  were  simply  a  conglomeration  of  indiyidual  Christian 
doctrines,  then  these  would  indeed  first  have  to  be  grouped  together, 
hefore  we  could  look  for  the  ground  of  our  certainty.  But  in  reality 
the  Christian  truth  is  nothing  less  than  such  a  heap  of  dogmas.  It 
does  not  in  the  first  place  refer  to  dogmas  but  to  a  fact,  the  tact  of 
our  fellowship  with  Ood.  Everything  which  claims  to  be  Christian 
truth  must  serre  the  purpose  of  describing  this  fellowship  as  to  its 
nature.  Its  process  and  its  completion.  If  this  Is  so,  then  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  ground  of  Christian  certainty  has  found  its  answer 
there  where  the  manner  is  shown  in  which  the  Christian  is  made  sure 
of  his  fellowship  with  Ood.  This  needs  a  closer  definition.  We 
purposely  avoided  designating  the  whole  content  of  the  Christian 
truth  as  an  unfolding  of  the  fact  of  fellowship  with  God.  The  ex- 
pression is  liable  to  misconstruction.  It  may  be  intended  to  declare 
simply  that  fellowship  with  Ood  in  its  entire  extent  is  meant,  as  it 
actually  shapes  Itself  through  the  power  of  the  divine  revelation 
which  is  its  basis.  Then  the  expression,  in  fact,  only  condenses 
Into  a  short  phrase  what  has  been  described  above  as  Christian  truth. 
But  it  can  also  be  understood  as  if  the  entirety  of  Christian  truth 
should  and  could  be  derived  from  the  fundamental  statement,  that 
Christianity  is  fellowship  with  Ood:— then  the  definition  is  to 
be  decidedly  rejected.  For  this  would  necessarily  result  in 
the  idea,  that  we  could  from  the  standpoint  of  our  conceptions  con- 
strue the  riches  of  divine  fellowship,  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
can  only  stand  in  adoration  before  the  wonders  of  the  divine  reve- 
lation which  is  the  basis  of  our  fellowship  with  God.  For  this  reason 
the  factthatwecenter  our  entire  investigation  upo<n  the  inquiry  for  the 
flmd  ground  of  our  fellowship  with  Ood  dare  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  this  is  to  be  established  as  certain  in  order  that  then  the 
indlvldtial  parts  of  the  Christian  truth  should  be  derived  from  it 
Perhaps  the  connection  asserted  between  the  certainty  of  the  indi- 
vidual realities  which  are  maintained  by  faith  is  meant  only  in  the 
sense  of  an  indissoluble  interrelation.  We  can  be  certain  of  our 
fellowship  with  Gk>d  only  in  that  measure  in  which  we  are  certain  of 
the  realities  on  which  it  is  based  and  which  it  includes.  But  on 
the  other  hand  we  can  have  real  religious  certainty  in  these  reali- 
ties only  to  the  extent  to  which  we  grow  into  that  fellowship.  Only 
in  this  sense  does  the  question  concerning  Christian  certainty  of  the 
truth  depend  on  our  being  clear  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  cer- 
tatety  of  divine  fellowship  is  established." 

On  page  189  ff :  "The  final  objective  ground  of  our  certainty 
oonceraing  divine  fellowship  can  accordingly  be  only  this  manifes- 
tation of  God  through  which  He,  Himself,  establishes  our  divine 
fellowship.  But  whatever  portion  of  God's  action  in  founding  that 
fellowship  takes  place  in  the  present  Christian  life,  whether  it  be 
performed  through  the  proclamation  of  the  word,  or  baptism,  or  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  simply  an  individualization  of  the  historical  reve- 
lation In  which  God  has  turned  His  favor  upon  mankind.  For  this 
reason  the  Christian  recognizes  ultimately  but  one  act  of  Ood  which 
oould  imply  the  certainty  of  His  divine  sonship;  namely,  the  gracious 
revelation  of  Ood  as  it  reached  its  culmination  in  the  person  of 
Christ, — and  by  this  is  meant  the  revelation  in  its  whole  extent,  as 
it  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  discussion  of  Herrmann's  position, 
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to  constitute  the  content  of  the  apostolic  preaching  and  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  church  of  the  reformation.  Thus  only  have  we  all  the 
material  together  which  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  pre- 
liminary decision  as  to  the  manner  in  which  alone  the  Christian's 
appeal  to  his  experience  can  be  meant  When  man  reflects  upon  the 
foundation  of  his  certainty,  he  can  only  fail  back  ultimately  upon 
the  experience  through  which,  under  the  impressions  made  upon  him 
by  the  historical  revelation  of  Qod,  the  certainty  of  faith  in  that 
revelation  came  into  existence, — and  constantly  comes  into  existence 
anew. 

Page  205  ft:  From  this  point  the  question  finds  its  answer 
in  the  manner  in  tchich  historical  facU  are  experienced  by  individuals 
as  a  present  turning  of  God  to  theuL  The  solution  lies  in  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  economy  of 
grace.  What  Is  transmitted  to  us  through  the  historical  revelation 
of  God  is  different  from  all  that  is  transmitted  to  us  in  another  way. 
As  that  revelation  had  its  origin  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  presents  it  to  the  individual  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  present  revelation.  .  .  The  actual 
fact  is.  that  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  word  of  revelation  brings 
the  person  of  Christ  so  near  to  the  individual  that  Christ's  person  be- 
comes a  present  revelation  of  God.  In  other  words:  as  God  in  the 
historical  revelation  revealed  his  favor  to  mankind,  so  in  the  word 
of  revelation  He  reveals  His  favor  to  the  individual." 

P.  224.  "The  Christian  experiences  how  literally  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  concerning  the  opening  of  the  eyes  is  to  be  taken.  The 
Christian  must  learn  to  see  what  he  hitherto  did  not  see;  in  other 
words,  by  the  gospel,  which  he  did  not  yet  understand,  such  impres- 
sions were  gradually  made  upon  the  Christian,  that  out  of  the 
preached  word  the  form  of  the  Saviour,  crucified  and  risen  for  him, 
came  forth  before  him,  and  he  thus  ventured,  in  spite  of  the  painful 
consciousnesc  of  his  own  unworthiness,  to  affirm  in  faith  the  favor 
of  God  thus  actually  manifested  toward  him." 

P.  22;'.  ff:  "If  our  certainty  of  the  truth  exists  only  in  the  form 
of  an  aflirmation  of  the  proclamation  made  to  us,  then  it  necessarily 
includes  from  the  start  the  affirmation  of  the  word  of  Holy  Scripture, 
provided  all  the  present  proclamation  in  the  church  goes  back  to  the 
original  proclamation  and  therefore  to  the  Scripture  as  the  fixed 
form  of  that  proclamation.  Thus  when  the  Christian  has  become 
certain  of  the  central  Christian  truth,  he  has  also  through  that  cer- 
tainty become  certain  of  the  central  content  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  thus  shown  the  way  by  which  he  may  become 
certain  likewise  of  the  Christian  truth  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
a  wider  circle.  We  have  already  warned  against  regarding  the  cen- 
tral-certainty of  the  truth  as  the  foundation  of  all  other  certainty 
in  such  a  Fense  as  to  imply  that  all  the  latter  may  be  derived  from 
the  former.  Rather,  the  certainty  concerning  these  latter  comes  in 
the  same  way  as  the  central-certainty;  that  is,  the  Christian  becomes 
certain  through  his  personal  experience  of  the  Word  of  Scripture." 

P.  24G  ff:  "Certainty  concerning  the  canon  must  in  the  case  of 
individual  Christians  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  degree.  The  center 
of  certainty  is  formed  by  that  faith-certainty  which  has  come  into 
being  through  personal  experience  of  salvation.  But  just  as  even 
this  certaintj  will  vary  in  degrees,  according  to  the  measure  in  which 
it  corresponds  with  the  central  point  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
Christian,  so  assuredly  that  certainty  which  clusters  around  that 
central  point  is  necessarily  of  different  degrees.    That  central  cer- 
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tainty  of  experimental  faith,  the  results  of  their  own  investigations, 
a  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  separate  parts  of  Scripture  in 
themselves  and  with  one  another,  the  inner  consciousness  of  ex- 
perience simUar  to  that  of  other  persons,  confidence  in  the  guidance 
of  the  church  by  the  Lord  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  a  conscious 
affirmation  and  an  unconscious  process  of  agreement  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church — these  factors  will  be  found  also  In  such  Chris- 
tians as  have  in  the  largest  measure  an  independent  certainty  con- 
cerning the  Scriptures,  and  will  be  found  so  blended  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  strict  process  of  reflection  to  separate  the  var- 
ious element?-  fully.  This  structure  of  Scripture-certainty  will  in- 
deed take  on  a  widely  different  form  in  the  case  of  Individual  Chris- 
tians, but  it  will  always  be  composite  in  its  nature,  as  surely  as  the 
individual  is  not  the  whole  congregation  of  believers." 

P.  295  ff :  "Then,  however,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  iohole  Chris- 
tian life^  to  the  extent  to  which  it  becomes  what  it  ought  to  be,  toill  be 
a  coniinnovn  guarantee  of  his  faitJt-certainty  for  the  Christian.  If  the 
Christian's  state  is,  in  its  essence,  fellowship  with  God,  then  the 
consciousness  of  this  fellowship  will  at  times,  indeed,  be  compara- 
tively weak  and  again  at  other  times  become  extraordinarily  strong; 
for.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Christian  state  is  without  its  periods  of 
elevation  and  of  depression.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be 
quite  incorrect  to  let  the  life  of  the  Christian  on  this  account  con- 
sist of  a  succession  of  spasmodic  efforts,  and  to  regard  fellowship 
with  God  as  being  realized  in  separate,  even  though  perhaps  in  grad- 
ually approximating,  stages.  Real  Christian  life  is  necessarily  con- 
tinuous fellowship  with  God:  all  the  leadings  of  the  outward  and 
inward  life  become  manifestations  of  God  to  the  Christian,  in  which 
the  favor  of  God  in  the  revelation  of  salvation  is  individualized  and 
made  operative  for  the  individual;  and  all  the  human  acquiescence 
in  this  self -witness  of  God  becomes  an  actual  living  by  faith  in  the 
divine  fellowship.  The  more  the  essence  of  this  divine  fellowship  is 
realized  in  the  Christian's  life,  the  less  room  there  remains  for 
questions  of  doubt  or  even  for  reflection  upon  the  matter.  In  this 
sense,  what  we  had  to  deny  in  another  sense,  is  true:  How  should 
the  Chrlstiar  doubt  the  reality  of  that  which  he  daily  experiences?" 

P.  311.  "Then  it  is  certainly  plain,  how  little  we  go  beyond  that 
account  which  the  Christian  gives  to  himself,  and  which,  therefore, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  bound  up  with  his  faith,  and  is  valid 
only  for  him.  It  rather  becomes  now  fully  clear,  how  futile  it  Is  to 
attempt  to  formulate  a  theory  of  certainty  concerning  the  truth  of 
Christianity  such  as  will  furnish  compelling  proof  to  one  who  stands 
aloof  from  Christianity.  The  Christian's  certainty  is  and  remains,  in 
a  word,  faith-certainty*'  (p.  312). 

F,  TT.  Stellhom,  D,  D.,  transl,  by  J.  8. 

Beroing't  Instittttioa  of  the  Holy  Eudurist  Critically  Ezamlned* 

Die  Eintetzung  der  heiligen  Eucharistie  in  ihrer  urspriinglicheD  Form,  nacb 
den  Bericbten  des  Neuen  Testameotes  kritisch  uotertucbt  Von  Dr.  Theol. 
Wilbelm  Bemiog,  Maoster  i.  W.,  1901.     pp.  260. 

This  book  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament  ac- 
counts of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  valuable  critical  work  by  a  well 
equipped  Roman  Catholic  scholar.  It  opens  with  a  view  of  recent 
critical  theories  on  the  subject,  and  then  proceeds  to  attempt  to  es- 
tablish genuineness  of  Luke  22  :  19,  20,  as  over  against  the  ac- 
counts of  the  three  gospels,  and  to  maintain  the  dependence  of  Luke 
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on  Paul's  account  in  Flrat  Corlntbians.  The  second  part  of  the  work 
is  given  to  a  detail  view  of  the  differences  between  the  Matthew- 
Mark  (Petrine)  and  the  Luke-Paul  account  First  of  all  the  author 
discusses  certain  circumstances  connected  with  the  Institution.  He 
shows  that  one  must  make  some  allowance  for  the  factor  of  trans- 
lation, and  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  writers  of  each  of  the  gos- 
pels has  a  perfect  right  to  exist  What  one  narrator  would  regard 
as  of  great  importance  for  his  demonstration,  another  may  treat  as 
quite  incidental,  or  even  fail  to  mention  entirely,  and  substitute 
some  other  point  in  its  place.  Again,  forty  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  church,  full  and  exact  descriptions  of  such  an  institution  as 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  been  in  actual  practice  established  for 
a  generation,  would  not  be  natural  or  necessary. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  work  the  author  attempts  to  prove  that 
all  four  accounts  of  the  Lord's  Supper  go  back  to  a  single  original 
Aramaic  source,  and  that  the  differences  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
particular  purpose  each  evangelist  had  in  handling  the  tradition  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  author  believes  that  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  First  Corinthians  and  the  Teachings,  because  chapters 
nine  and  ten  in  the  Teachings  do  not  refer  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
to  the  agape  which  introduced  it 

The  last  part  asks  the  question  "Whether  our  Lord  celebrated 
the  Jewish  Passover?"  The  writer  believes  that  the  Supper  imme- 
diately followed  the  Jewish  paschal  meal.  He  identifies  the  first  cup 
in  Luke  with  the  cup  of  Blessing,  the  third  c^  the  Passover  cups.  At 
the  25th  verse  of  the  great  Hallel  the  institution  took  place,  and  the 
fourth  cup  was  consecrated  and  given  to  the  disciples.  In  harmon- 
izing this  account  with  that  of  John,  the  author  tries  to  show  that 
John  13:  2  and  the  synoptic  accounts  are  identical  and  that  our  Lord 
ate  the  Passover  one  night  and  the  priests  on  the  following.  The 
book,  as  a  rule,  is  strong  in  its  grasp  of  facts  and  in  its  argument; 
and  its  conclusions  are  on  the  conservative  side. 

KittenbttKn  Cfecd* 

Das  ArosTOLiscHB  Symbol,  seine  Entstehnng,  sein  geschichtlicher  Sinn> 
seine  nrtprflngliche  Stellung  in  Kultus  und  in  der  Tbeologie  der  Kircbe.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Symbolik  und  Dogmeogeschichte.  Von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Kattenbosch, 
ordentlicbem  Professor  der  Tbeologie  in  Giessen.  Zweiter  Band.  Verbrcitung 
and  Bedeutung  des  Taufsymbols.  Zweite  H&lfte.  Leipzig:  Hinridis  8vo, 
pp.  353-1061.     Price  M.  23. 

This  book  is  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Apostle's  Creed 
in  existence.  There  is  a  minuteness,  comprehensiveness  and  re- 
liability to  which  no  other  writer  on  the  subject  has  attained.  The 
present  volume  of  about  seven  hundred  pages  is  the  second  on  the 
subject.  The  first  volume  dealt  with  the  origin  of  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  and  the  testimonies  to  it  of  Irenseus.  Tertullian,  Clement  and 
Origen,  as  well  as  with  the  history  of  the  Creed  in  the  Church  of  the 
East  This  volume  takes  up  the  history  of  the  Creed  in  the  Church  of 
the  West,  and  discusses  the  old  Roman  form  with  great  detail, 
examining  each  article  by  Itself.  In  this  part  the  studies  of  Hamack, 
Kunze,  Funk  and  others  on  this  subject  are  passed  in  review.  The 
Textus  Receptus  of  the  Apostle's  Creed  is  examined  both  for  its  age. 
Its  derivation,  and  the  meaning  of  each  of  its  parts.  A  summary 
of  results  concludes  the  volume. 

On  the  greatly  disputed  question  as  to  what  the  original  form 
of  the  Creed  is,  the  author  argues  for  the  Roman  form,  that  it  is  as 
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early  as  A.  D.  100;  and  that  the  evidence  shows  it  to  have  been  circu- 
lated in  Gallia,  Africa  and  parts  of  Ancient  Minor  in  the  second 
century. 


HISTORICAL. 

Matheaon't  Representative  Men  of  the  Bible. 

Thk  Represkntativb  Men  of  the  Bible.  By  George  Mathesoo,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  £.  Formerly  Mioister  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Barnard's,  Edin- 
burgh. New  York:  A.  C.  Armstroog  and  Son,  3  and  5  West  18th  street.  1902. 
Price,  $1  75      pp  369. 

These  studies  of  character  by  the  celebrated  George  Matheson 
are  very  interesting,  and  in  many  cases  highly  imaginative.  He 
seeks  for  the  artistic  and  human  point  of  view  throughout  He 
makes  Adam  to  be  a  child,  whose  original  sin  was  not  in  disobedi- 
ence, but  covetousness  and  selfishness.  Abraham  is  not  introduced 
as  the  fri«:nd  of  God,  but  as  the  cosmopolitan.  Isaac  is  placed  be- 
fore us  as  one  thoroughly  domesticated.  Jacob  Is  represented  not 
as  aspiring  for  gain,  in  attempting  to  get  the  birthright  of  his  brother 
Esau,  but  as  longing  for  the  priestly  and  sacred  part  of  that  birth- 
right We  must  confess  that  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Matheson  at- 
tempts to  rescue  the  character  of  Jacob  from  inconsistency  and  de- 
gradation fvppears  highly  artificial  to  us.  Joseph  is  painted  as  the 
optimist  and  Moses  as  the  practical  man.  We  feel  that  the  por- 
traiture of  Moses,  under  the  particularly  poor  angle  which  the  artist 
has  chosen  to  view  him,  is  very  inadequate.  David  comes  before  us 
as  the  many-sided  one  and  Elijah  as  the  impulsive  one.  The  series 
stops  with  Elisha  and  Job.  We  believe  that  the  bo<^  will  be  very 
helpful  to  many  minds,  and  all  the  more  so  because  of  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  some  of  the  portraits.  It  is  of  such  a  character  as  will 
stimulate  the  reader  anew  to  the  study  of  Old  Testament  lives,  and 
to  an  attempt  at  grasping  the  inner  meaning  and  real  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Significance  of  those  lives. 

Schefcr^s  Four  Princes. 

Four  Princes;  or.  The  Growth  of  a  Kingdom.  A  story  of  the  Christian 
Church  centred  around  four  types.  By  James  A.  B.  Scberer,  Ph.  D.,  founder  of 
the  ETangelical  Lutheran  Mission  in  Japan,  teacher  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  UDited  Synod,  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Charleston,  S)uth  Carolina. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  I903.  pp.  262. 
Price,  $1.25. 

This  elegant  and  masterly  study  in  Church  History  is  intended 
to  exhibit  the  development  of  Christianity  from  its  tiny  germ,  through 
centuries  of  growth,  to  the  great  harvest  now  about  to  be  garnered 
throughout  the  round  of  the  earth.  Instead,  however,  of  dealing  with 
principles  ond  facts,  the  author  has  selected  four  great  personalities, 
St  Paul,  the  Emperor  Constantine,  St  Bernard  and  Martin 
Luther,  as  representative  in  their  traits,  works,  and  times,  of  the 
great  development  which  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  has  had  in  the 
field  of  the  world.  The  simile  of  planting,  growth  and  development 
is  applied  beautifully  and  consistently  throughout  to  the  page  of 
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Church  History*  In  each  of  the  fbur  periods  the  leading  character 
is  discossed,  and  round  about  him  are  grouped  short  descriptions  of 
the  men  and  movements  that  lead  up  to  the  great  typical  person- 
ality. The  work  is  not  intended  to  be  strictly  scientific,  but  an  eye 
is  constantly  had  to  that  which  la  picturesque  and  effectiye.  This 
will  be  noticed  immediately  in  reading  the  life  of  Luther  where 
some  details  given  would  hardly  receive  strict  historical  Justifica- 
tion. The  book  will  serve  to  bring  the  Lutheran  Church  and  its 
work  very  prominently  before  a  general  public, — though  it  does  not 
mirror  the  soundest  attitude  of  Lutheranism  toward  the  various 
prevailing  forms  of  modern  Protestantism.  In  this  work  Dr.  Scherer 
shows  himscrlf  to  be  a  writer  of  great  logical  force  and  of  extraor- 
dinary brilliance. 


Under  Two  Captains.  A  romance  of  btttory.  Bj  Rev.  W.  A.  5MuliIer, 
Fh.  D.  IHiUbbed  lor  the  author.  Philadelphia,  1522  Arch  street  Price,  |l.oo 
postpaid,    pp.  ai8. 

From  beginning  to  end,  one  of  the  most  charming  books  we  have 
ever  read.  The  hero  of  the  story,  a  Polish  Jew  by  birth,  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  became  a  baptised  member  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church.  With  other  youths  from  the  University  of  Warsaw, 
whose  heaits  were  bleeding  at  the  oppression  of  Poland,  he  wss 
drawn  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  finding  liberty  there  under  Republi- 
can rule.  Awakening  the  hatred  of  the  Parisian  mob  by  his  Intense 
earnestness,  there  was  no  way  of  escape  from  imprisonment  or  death 
except  by  an  enlistment  in  the  French  Army.  It  was  In  this  army 
that  one  day  the  brave  Polish  soldier  was  ordered  by  a  young  lieu- 
tenant named  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  advance  against  a  fortress, 
and  being  the  first  one  to  scale  the  parapet,  gained  the  personal 
favor  of  Napoleon,  whom,  as  the  commander  of  the  famous  Polish 
Lancers,  he  followed  through  two  hundred  and  four  battles,  receiv- 
ing scores  of  wounds,  and  bearing  the  brunt  of  attack  in  many  of 
Napoleon's  renowned  wars.  It  was  he  who  destroyed  the  inquisition 
in  Madrid.  He  was  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  He  was  in  the 
Battle  of  Leipsic.  and  was  fighting,  at  the  side  of  Marshal  Ney, 
through  the  whole  of  Waterloo.  Escaping  from  prison  in  Paris  after 
Napoleon's  abdication,  by  means  of  a  steel  file  sent  him  by  a  friend 
in  a  cake,  he  found  his  way  to  America,  sailing  up  the  Delaware  and 
landing  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  after  a  time,  he  happened  to  meet 
a  young  woman  whose  parents,  when  she  was  a  small  girl,  had  given 
him  shelter  In  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  while  he  was  leading 
the  advance  guard  of  Napoleon  across  the  Alps.  This  girl  he 
wedded.  They  bought  a  farm  in  Berks  county,  then  removed  to 
WaFhington.  When  Lafayette  visited  this  land  he  recognised  the 
soldier  of  Napoleon  and  gave  him  a  present  of  a  thousand  dollars. 
In  Lancaster  the  latter  had  a  wagon  built  and  in  it  he  and  his  family 
journeyed  by  easy  stages  to  the  virgin  lands  in  Indiana.  It  was  he 
who  gave  the  name  "Hoosier"  to  this  state.  Everywhere  he  went, 
throughout  his  long  career,  he  bore  testimony  for  Jesus  Christ,  the 
greater  capuin  than  Napoleon.  The  book  is  marvelous  in  its  simple 
power  of  parrative.  We  have  here  a  Lutheran  book  that  is  truly 
stirring  to  the  innermost  soul  in  its  tale  of  wonderful  adventures, 
and  that  is  tuned  in  the  right  spirit  We  hope  that  every  pastor  will 
see  that  it  gets  into  his  Sunday  school  library,  and  will  recommend 
it  to  the  reading  part  of  his  congregation. 
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Zlfmncrmtn't  Spain  and  Her  People* 

Spain  and  Her  People.  By  Jeremiah  ZimmermaD,  LL.  D.  Fully  fllai- 
trated  from  pbotographf.  Philadelphia.  1902.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
pablisbers.     Price,  I2.00  net.     By  mail,  ^2.17.     pp.  350. 

This  substantial  and  beautifully  bound  volume,  fully  illustrated 
with  half-tone  engravings  which  convey  to  our  eye  the  glories  of 
Spain,  and  sumptuously  bound  in  red  and  gold,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  pastor  of  the  General  Sjmod  Luth- 
eran church,  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  It  is  an  intelligent  description 
of  the  scenes,  architecture,  habits,  customs,  character,  religion  and 
irreligion  of  modem  Spain,  written  in  natural  and  attractive  style. 
The  work  is  not  sketchy,  but  of  substantial  descriptive  merit,  and  is 
a  credit  to  the  author  and  to  the  church. 


PRACTICAL. 


Short  Expositlont  by  Jowett 

Thirsting  for  the  Springs.  By  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.  A.,  Carr*s  Lane,  Bir- 
mingham. Antbor  of  **Apostolic  Optimism,"  "Brooks  by  the  Traveller's  Way/' 
etc  New  York.  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  3  and  5  West  l8th  street,  near 
FiAh  avenne.    pp.  208.     Price,  I1.25. 

A  series  of  brief  suggestive  treatments  on  short  striking  texts. 
The  insight  of  the  author  into  the  thought,  and  his  ability  in  apt 
expression,  steering  clear  as  he  does  of  the  commonplace  is  what 
makes  these-  little  expositions  helpful  to  the  preacher.  Such  themes 
are  treated  as  the  following:  "Staying  the  Plague,"  ''The  Passing  of 
the  Burden,"  "Altars  and  Altar  Fires,"  "Apt  to  Teach,"  "To  Know 
Jesus,"  "The  Palsied  Soul,"  "A  Song  in  the  Night,"  "The  Roots  of 
the  Blessed  Life."  There  are  twenty-six  themes  in  all.  The  book  is 
good  reading. 

A  Book  for  Lent 

Meditations  for  the  Passl  >n  Season.  Translated  from  the  German.  By 
Charles  E.  Hay,  D.  D.  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  1424  Arch  Street ,. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  238  pages.  Qoth,  75  cents  net ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  ^l.oo  net; 
imitation  morocco,  ^1.75;  Turkey  morocco,  ^2.75. 

The  Lutheran  Publication  Society  and  Dr.  Hay  have  done  the 
church  a  service  in  translating  Dioffenbach's  "EiVangelische  Haus- 
Agende."  This  devotional  work  is  spiritual,  clear  and  edifying,  and 
in  its  excellent  English  form  will  be  a  help  to  pastor  and  people  dur- 
ing the  season  of  meditation  upon  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our 
crucified  Redeemer. 

Brief  Discotsnes. 
Brooks  by  the  Traveller's  Way.    By  J.  H.  Jowett,   M.  A.,  Carr's 
Laoe,   Birmingham.     Author  of  "Apostolic  Optimism,"   etc.     Fifth  thousand. 
New   York.      A.   C.  Armstrong  and   Son,  near   Fifth  avenue.     Price,  $1.25. 
pp.  216. 

Twenty-six  passages  of  Scripture  briefly  set  forth  in  brief  out- 
line, with  suggestive  titles  and  a  treatment  that  will  appeal  to  the 
temper  of  the  present  day.  These  brief  discourses  are  refreshing 
and  strengthening. 


SERMON  OUTLINES. 


TBM  DUTT  OF  THB  HOUR— TO  WATCH. 
lUU.  M:  4t-Sl. 

L    Bkaboxb  lom  Watchiko. 

1,    Tb«  Or«U  Value  of  the  TWii«»  We  Should  Watch  For.  'The  Son  of 

Man  CkHneth."  ...^.    «« 
t.    The  Qreatnces  oi  the  Dangera  We  are  to  Watch  Against.    "HU  Boom 

to  Be  Broken  op.*'  .      _ 

t.    The  Certainty  of  Chriaft  Coming,  and  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Hour. 

Te  Know  Not  What  Hour." 

Uh    Jbilart  to  ITeleA 

1.    lu  Cause.    •T)elayeth  Hla  Coming.- 

t.    lu  ManifeeUtloii.    '*Begin  to  ftnite.** 

S.    lU  Result.    **His  PorUoo  With  the  HypocHtes.** 

PA8SAQK  OF  THB  RSD  SBA. 
B3L  14:  U>S». 
1.    God  Leads  His  People.    'The  Angel  of  God  Went  Before  and  Behind." 
n.    Qod  Bnllghtens  Hit  People.    **It  GsTe  Ldght  by  Night." 
in.    God  Shiel<hi  His  People.    "The  Waters  were  a  WalL"    ^^    , 

IV.  Qod  Fights  lor  His  People.    "The  Lord  T«*  off  Their  Wheels*  and  the 
Waters  CoTsred  the  Chariots."  „  ^    ^  „         ,_ 

V.  God  DeUTers  His  Peofae.    "The  ChUdren  of  Israel  Walketh  Upon  Dry 

Ground."  ,  »    « 

VI.  God  GlTss  Faith  to  His  People.  J.  L-  H. 

THE  JOURNEY  WITH  THB  RISEN  ONE. 
Luke  S4:  1S-2S. 

I.  A  Journey  In  Faithful  Remembrance. 

II.  A  Journey  with  InTUible  Fellowship. 

in.    A  Journey  of  Saving  Knowledge  and  Experience. 

IV.    A  Journey  in  the  Power  of  the  Riien  One.  SHttiM. 

WHY  MEN  NEED  TO  RECEIVE  THE  SPIRIT. 
Jidm  IS:  M— U:  4. 
I.    That  we  may  hare  His  witness  In  our  hearts. 
IL    Thtt  we  may  with  joy  bear  witness  in  the  world. 

III.  That  we  may  have  courage  against  opposition. 

IV.  That  we  may  endure  to  the  end. 

A  PROFOUND  LESSON  IN  THEOLOGT. 
John  3:  1-1€. 

I.     THS  NBBD  or  THB  NbW  BiSTH.      (TSS.1-&) 

U.    Tnm  Mystbey  or  th«  N«w  Bivth.    (re*.  4-12.) 
L    It  is  not  a  part  of  nature.    "How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old." 
X.    It  is  net  a  part  of  the  perishable  order.    It  is  spirftual.    "That  which  is 

bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh." 
S.    Tet  tt  is  a  reality,  to  which  the  mysterious  things  to  natnre 
Illustrate  and  enforce.    "The  wind  bknreth  where." 
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IV.    Thx  Bbalitt  of  ths  Nbw  Bibth.    (▼».  11.  IS.) 
"We  Ustify  that  we  haTe  seen." 
y.    Thk  Author  of  thb  Nbw  Bibth.    (▼st.  18, 14.) 
"Bren  to  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up." 
VI.    Th«  Conditions  of  thm  Nbw  Bibth. 
"Wboeoever  Belleveth."  —Adapted. 


Outlines  of  Sermons  on  Old  Testament  Texts* 

[CONTINUED.] 

BY  BEV.  F.  p.  MAYSEB. 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

A.     Text:    G«iiu  18:  28-83. 

The  ffoapel  of  to-day  presents  to  us  a  field  with  wheftt  and  tare*,  which 
tares  should  not  be  there  and  deserve  to  be  rooted  up.  They  are,  however, 
spared  through  the  wisdom  and  the  long-suffering  of  the  hous^iolder  and 
oa  aeeount  of  the  presence  of  the  wheat. 

A  similar  field  is  presented  in  the  text,  only  the  ratio  is  inverted;  the 
irtwat  is  amoD«r  the  tares.  The  time  of  harvest  for  these  cities  is  drawing 
near,  aa  revealed  to  Abraham,  the  friend  of  Ood.  He  intercedes  for  them, 
and  they  would  have  been  spared,  had  not  the  tares  been  prevalent  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  wbeat. 

iNTHBCMHOBT   PBATXB  FOB  THB  WiCKXD  AND  ITB  POWKB. 

I.    I'Kt0FC6$$OTy  praycf. 

Three  such  prayers  come  into  consideration  in  connectloii  with  the 
text  and  are  suggeeted  by  it. 
1.    The  persons  interceding. 

a.  Abraham — a  Justified  believer.  His  friendly  and  intimate  rela- 
tion to  God  as  it  appear*  in  the  text.  His  relation  also  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom.  He  does  not  mention  Lot,  his  nephew, 
in  his  prayer,  but  has  a  feeling  of  love  and  compassion  toward 
all.  From  the  whole  narrative  it  appears,  that  he  regards  It 
more  as  a  priviledge  than  as  a  duty  to  Intercede  and  mediate 
for  Sodom.    He  performe  a  priestly  function. 

b.  We  turn  now  from  Abraham  interceding  to  him,  in  whom  we 
have  the  perfect  Intercessor  and  of  whom  Abraham  is  a  type  in 
this  respect,  even  to  Jesua  Christ.  Riom.  8:  34;  Heb.  7:  25; 
9:  24.  He  intercedes  chiefly  for  his  believers,  John  17,  and  yet 
also  for  the  unconverted,  Luke  23:  34;  I  John  2:  1;  HA.  12:  24. 
His  relation  to  the  Father  is  more  intimate  than  that  of  Abra- 


c.  But  Abraham  represents  also  all  true  believers  whose  priestly 
duty  and  priviledge  it  is  to  intercede  for  the  world,  I  Tim.  2:  1. 
Do  not  neglect  this.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  intercessory  prayer 
ss  well  as  petition  for  ourselves. 

The  prayer  appeals  to  the  righteous  Judge  as  w^l  as  to  the  God  of 
mercy. 

a.  If  the  righteous  would  be  destroyed  with  the  wicked,  it  would 
not  be  in  keeping  with  God's  Justice.  Christ  appeals  to  the 
"righteous  Father,"  John  17:  25,  because  he  had  rendered  satis- 
faction to  the  Law;  and  the  believer  can  appeal  to  the  Father's 
righteousoesB,  because  of  Christ's  merits  and  of  his  own  prom- 
iMS,  JOhn  16:  28;  I  Pet.  8:  12. 
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b.    And  yet.  It  is  only  mercy  from  wtdch  we  can,  expect  an  answer 
to  our  prayers  for  the  wicked.    Our  prayers  in  their  b^udf  may 
be  fenrent,  urgent  and  even  bold  ae  was  Abraham's;  but  thcqr 
must  nevertheless  proceed  from  an  humble  heart. 
The  prayer  its^f .    It  is  the  first  solemn  prayer  on  record  in  the  Bible. 

a.  Abraham  does  not  pray  that  the  godless  should  be  freed  from 
punishment,  but  for  the  sparing  of  the  righteous.  He  makes 
prominent  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  and  not  the  wick- 
edness of  the  wicked.  If  the  righteous  are  spared  in  the  city, 
the  wicked  are  spared  alsa  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Christ  says: 
John  17:  9. 

b.  Six  times  he  takes  upon  timBeUt  to  speak  unto  the  Lord  with 
ever  increMlng  faith,  importunity  and  humility.  "He  asks  six 
times,  and  with  so  great  ardor  and  affection,  so  urgently,  that 
in  the  very  great  and  breathless  interest  with  which  he  pleads 
for  the  miserable  cities,  he  seems  as  speaking  foolishly." 
Luther. 

If  this  is  typical,  we  may  feel  assured,  that  Christ  never 
ceases  to  intercede  tor  men.  as  long  as  he  has  his  Church  in 
this  world,  even  if  the  number  of  his  true  believers  be  smalL 
Nor  should  we  neglect  to  perform  this  function  of  our  priestly 
office.  If  all  other  meims  fall  to  better  tbe  corrupt  'world,  we 
can  pray  for  it. 

c.  And  yet.  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  Abraham  ceases  with 
the  ten.  Too  few  righteous  ones  cannot  avert  the  Judgment. 
Luke  18:  8.  There  is  a  limit  to  Qod'e  forbearance  and  longsof* 
fering  and  even  to  human  intercession,  I  John  5:  16.  Divine 
Justice  will  and  must  assert  itself  in  the  end. 

(The  contrast  might  be  drawn  here  between  Al>raham'e  In- 
tercession  for  tihe  Sodomites  and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Roman  church  against  heretics,  as  suggested  by  to-day's  gos- 
pel. These  zealots  propose  the  summary  rooting  up  oC  the 
tares.) 

II.     lU  power. 

It  was  not  Abraham's  prayer  in  itself,  on  aooount  of  which  the  Judg- 
ment would  have  been  averted  from  Sodlom.  if  ten  righteous  m«n  bad 
been  found  in  it ;  but  back  of  it  was  the  future  atonement  and  inter- 
cession of  Christ  then  already  anticipated. 

a.  Christ's  merit  and  intercession  alone  are  the  meritorious  and  ef- 
ficecfous  cause  of  God's  withholding  his  wrath  from  the  ungodly 
and  bestowing  his  blessings  on  believers.  Henoe  our  prayer  in 
Jesus'  name. 

b.  This  does  not  make  the  intercessions  of  believers  superfluous 
and  ineffective,  because  the  graoe  of  Ood  and  his  promises, 
merited  by  Christ,  become  operative  only,  when  man  on  his 
part  obeys  in  faith  God's  command  with  respect  to  prayer. 
Christ  has  secured  all  blessings  for  mankind;  but  they  will  not 
receive  them  unless  they  believe  and  do  what  he  has  commanded 
them. 

Abraham  fulfilled  these  conditions  and  he  received  the  repeated  prom- 
isee of  the  Lord  that  he  would  spare  the  city,  provided  there  were  at 
least  ifm  righteous  found  in  it.    Jas.  6:  16. 

a.  The  ungodly  are  little  aware,  how  deeply  they  are  indebted  to  the 
prayers  of  the  very  persons  wtiom  they  despise.  The  wicked 
world  l8  8par«l  for  their  sakes.    Matt.  5:  13;  II  Pet.  3:  9. 

b.  Believers,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  careful,  not  to  impeach 
God's  Justice,  if  condemnation  is  finally  measured  out  to  the  im- 
penitent. 


B.    Text:     Gen.  19:  12-26. 

The  announcement  had  been  made  that  at  the  proper  time  the  tares 
would  be  separated  from  the  wheat  and  would  be  gathered  and  burned, 
whilst  the  wheat  would  be  placed  into  the  bam.    This  time  had  im>w  come 
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for  Sod<Mxi.  The  measure  of  its  Iniquities  wbs  full  and  the  Judgment  came 
witb  fire.  Only  one  man  and  his  two  daughters  were  saved  from  the  ca- 
lamity. The  text  presctnts  some  very  serious  thoughts  for  our  consldera- 
ton.  As  our  Lord  repeatedly  declared:  '"Biany  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen,"  so  we  have  to  sum  up  the  text  in  the  words: 

Many  Lost— Few  Saved. 

The  theme  does  oot  sound  very  inviting,  but  it  contains  a  acriptural 
truth  which  deserves  our  most  serious  attention. 

I.  Lott  through  unbelief, 

1.  From  several  passages  of  Scripture  we  may  Justly  infer,  that  the  root  of 

the  wickedness  of  the  Sodomites  was  unbelief,  Gen.  13:13;  II  Pet.  2: 
8;  Luke  17:  28. 

a.    Lot  and  Abraham  were  salt  among  them;  but  they  would  not 

hear.  Gen.  13:  12;  14:  21-24. 
ib.    Sin  and  vice  are  always  the  result  of  unbelief,  Geoi.  8;  Matt.  7: 
18:  John  8:  37;  Heb.  3:  12,  19;  I  Tim.  1:  19.  20.    It  Is  the  root  of 
the  tares. 

2.  But  we  have  a  very  clear  esse  of  unbelief  and  its  result  in  Lots'  sons- 

in-law,  V.  14.  Sodom's  doom  was  announced  to  them  and  they  were 
admonished  to  escape.  But  in  their  unbelief  they  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  such  destruction.  They  perieAied  with  the  rest. 
8.  According  to  our  Lord's  own  words  the  application  should  be  made  es- 
pecially to  the  times  immediately  preceding  his  second  advent,  yet  the 
truth  taught  here  finds  also  its  application  in  general  at  all  times. 

a.  If  the  Bible  teaches  that  unlbelief  and  wickedness  will  abound 
to  a  fearful  degree  in  the  last  days,  Luke  18:  8;  II  Thes.  2:  3,  4; 
Matt.  24:  9-12,  it  teaches  also-^and  facts  prove  it— that  the  ma- 
jorities at  any  time  do  not  believe  and  are  on  the  broad  way  to 
dGstruction,  Matt.  7:  13,  22.  23;  22:  14;  Luke  12:  82. 

b.  This  is  a  sad  truth  to  contemplate.  It  should  put  us  90  much 
more  on  our  guard  and  induce  us.  earnestly  to  strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  straight  gate  and  to  continue  on  the  narrow  way  until 
the  goal  is  reached,  Luke  18:  28,  24. 

II.  Saved,  hut  scarcely  saved, 

1.    Lot  "beJieved  the  announcement  made  by  the  angels. 

a.  He  recognized  them  as  messengers  sent  by  God  and  their  mes- 
sage as  divine,  even  though  it  portented  only  evil  for  the  city 
and  for  his  own  temporal  property. 

t.  Yet.  he  lingered,  probably  because  flesh  and  blood  wa»  still 
clinging  to  his  earthly  goods.  Hence  it  required  great  urgency 
on  the  part  of  the  messengers  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  city 
without  delay. 

c.  He  was  saved,  yet  with  great  difficulty,  "as  a  brand  plucked  out 
of  the  burning." 

2     Lot  is  an  image  of  those  who  obtain  their  salvation  with  the  utmost 
difficulty.    I  Cor.  3:  12-15. 

a.  They  believe;  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  the  old  Adam 
clinging  to  them.  It  requires  the  constant  divine  discipline,  se- 
vere chastisements  and  painful  bereavements,  and  great  urgency 
through  the  Word,  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  saving 
grace. 

b.  By  reason  of  abounding  worldllnees.  false  doctrines  and  other 
trials  characterizing  the  later  days,  it  will  be  especially  difficult 
for  any  believer  to  be  saved.  Matt.  24:  4-13,  21,  22;  25:  6ff; 
I  Pet.  4:  18. 

c.  Hence  the  numepnous  encouragements  and  admonitions  of  God's 
Word,  Luke  21:  34-36;  Matt.  24:  13;  II  Pet.  3:  14;  Rev.  2:  10; 
8:  11,  12. 

III.  Almost  Moed,  and  yet  lost. 

1.    This  is  the  word  which  we  have  to  write  a'bove  the  head  of.  Lot's  wife, 
a.    The  word  used  liere  for  look  (v.  26)  implies  a  deliberate  oon^ 
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tempUitiOB,  sUttdj  ragard  .oooAideimtion  and  dealre.    She  mint 
hftT»  atopped  OD  the  wsj  In  direet  dieobedieoe  to  Umi  M^pel't 
nrseiit  oommeiid  In  tm.  16,  17.    Her  heart  eridentlj  went  back 
to  Sodein. 
b.    Her  sudden  and  awful  punlahment. 
She  to  a  mott  eoleinn  and  an  everlasting  warning  to  all  Who  put  th€ir 
hand  to  the  plow  and  then  look  back. 

a.  They  have  left  the  world  and  have  entered  on  the  path  to  eternal 
life,  but  nre  again  entangled— sotnetlmea  suddenly.  Acts  5:  1ft; 
sometimes  gradually.  Matt.  18:  10-22;  II  Tim.  4:  10— In  the 
things  of  thto  world,  and  are  perhaps  suddenly  overtaken  with 
death  and  are  lost.  II  Pet.  2:  20.  21. 

b.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spealw  of  Lot's  wife  In  connection  with 
the  watchfulness  and  hasten  Decessary  in  the  last  days  to  es- 
cape the  wrath  to  oome  and  to  be  put  in  a  place  oi  safety.  Let 
us  give  heed  to  hto  warning  words.  Luke  17:  Sl-SS. 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTBR  BFIPHANT. 

A.    Text:    Gen:  22:  1-14. 

Every  Bible  reader  Is  familiar  with  thio  unique  and  touching  story. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  It  by  enemies  and  friends  of  the  Bible;  but 
they  fall  iiway  as  soon  sa  we  fully  realize,  that  the  whole  waa  to  be  a  test 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  type  on  the  otlier.  If  human  sacrifices  are  other- 
wise prohibited  as  an  abomination,  an  ezceiKion  had  to  be  made  In  tlUs 
one  case,  if  the  world  should  be  redeemed;  and  It  could  be  made  in  view, of 
the  peculiar  character  of  Him  who  voluntarily  offered  Himself.  As  thia 
was  to  have  its  type  in  the  text,  the  command  had  to  be  given:  Offer  thy 
son.  thine  only  son.  etc. 

Thk  Saobiticb  of  Isaac  ajh)  its  Typical  Siorificahcx. 

I.     The  ob^ienee  of  faith  which  Abnaham  rmdtn  (o  the  divine  eommomd. 

L    Picture  the  facta  as  recorded  in  the  text  so  far  aa  they  i»ertain  to  Abra- 


a.  Let  each  one  do  this  as  best  he  can. 

b.  We  simply  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  emphasis 
to  not  to  be  laid  so  mu<Ai  on  Abraham's  faith  as  Justifyiug  faith 
as  on  aeHre  faith,  that  is.  on  bto  otedteaca  prompted  by  faith. 
V.  18  "obeyed  my  voice;"  Heb.  11:  8,  17.  Luther.  Starke  and 
others  make  his  obedience  prominent  in  thto  oaae.  *'The  ruling 
thought  in  thto  whole  narrative,  is  the  perfection  of  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  faith  of  Abraham."  (Lange)  Faith  apprehends 
God's  promisee;  but  God's  oommands  require  obedience.  Both 
arc  here  united. 

c.  Nor  do  we  notice  the  slightest  Imperfection  in  Abraham's  obe- 
dience. No  unwillingness,  hesitancy,  or  effort  to  shorten  or 
spiritualize  the  command  (as  some  have  done);  but  he  acts 
promptly  and  perfectly  4n  every  particular. 

Its  typical  significance. 

a.  (We  refer  the  reader  here  to  our  article  In  the  Church  Review. 
Vol.  20,  1901.  pp.  618.  where  we  think  we  show  conclusively, 
that  Abraham  cannot  repreoent  God.  the  Father,  aa  little  as  in 
Gen.  18:  22-33.  The  Father  demande  and  commands;  but  he 
does  not  obey.  He  is  not  a  priest  to  offer  the  sacrifice,  but  be 
demands  and  accepts  it.  The  person  sacrificing  to  the  slniMr, 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Father.) 

b.  We  see  therefore  in  Abraham  a  type  of  the  Son  In  hto  adim 
and  perfect  obedience  to  the  Father's  command.  He  came  not 
to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  htm.  Psi  40: 
7.  8;  John  4:  34;  5:  SO;  Lid^e  22:  42.  Ha  fulfilled  the  Law  in 
•very  tUUe.  Matt.  8:  15;  S:  17.  18;  John  8:  H;  Heb.  4:  15.    Hto 
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willing,  prompt  and  perfect  obedience  in  the  moit  trying  boan. 
Matt.  4:  8,  4;  Luke  18:  81;  John  18:  U;  Phil.  2:  8.    He  is  the 
priest  representing  the  sinner,  II  Cor.  6:  21;  Heh.  7:  26. 
c.    It  ts  only  as  absolutely  sinless,  that  Christ  oould  be  our  Re- 
deemer and  that  his  righteousness,  as  imputed  to  his  beUerers 
avails. 
But  more  is  required  for  our  redemption.      Sin  must  be  atoned  for. 
Hence  the  text  oontains  more  than  Abraham's  actiye  obedience. 

II.  The  w&Ung  and  mbmUnve  obedience  of  leaac. 

L  Abraham,  too,  submitted  and  in  part  suffered;  but  he  irtm  not  required 
to  offer  himself  as  a  burnt-offering.  Another  subject  was  demanded, 
his  son. 

a.  Describe  Isaac's  willing,  submissive,  pastine  ot>edieince.  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  imperfection  in  this  his  passive  obedience. 
He  yields  and  suffers,  willingly  and  silently  to  the  last,  even  if 
his  yoimg  and  tender  life  is  demanded. 

b.  But  the  submission  of  both  to  the  divine  oommand  and  their 
heroism  become  still  more  manifest,  when  we  remember,  that 
in  so  far  as  they  are  types,  they  are  perfect  and  Innooent,  and 
yet,  the  sacrifice  is  demanded!  How  shall  we  reconcile  this? 
Only  In  one  way:  to  look  upon  the  command  as  a  demand  made 
on  them  on  account  of  the  sins  of  others.  Whatever  Isaac  and 
even  Abraham  had  to  suffer,  they  suffered  on  account  of  others. 

2.    It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  what  is  here  foreshadowed. 

a.  Isaac's  obedience  typifies  the  voluntary,  passive  and  perfect  obe- 
dience of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  Is.  53:  7; 
Phil.  2:  8;  Mark  10:  46.  Moses  and  Bllas  speak  of  it  in  to-day's 
Gospel,  Luke  9:  81.  In  his  case  he  is  the  sacrificing  Priest  and 
the  Lamb  sacrificed  in  one  person.  (Isaac  was  offered  tsrpically 
in  Abraham's  heart  (the  ram  being  substituted  for  him) ;  Christ 
was  truly  offered  and  he  offered  himself,  I  Cor.  6:  7;  Gal.  1:  4; 
2:  20;  Eph.6:  2;  Heb.  7:  26. 

b.  As  a  sacrifice  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  death  for  others,  Ps.  69: 
7-9;  Is.  53:  4,  5;  John  6:  51;  16:  18;  Rom.  6:  6,  8,  10.  The  fact 
and  the  acceptance  of  God  of  substitution  is  clearly  shown  twice 
in  the  text.  If  God  himself  arranged  and  accepted  it,  and  If 
Christ  voluntarily  became  our  substitute,  we  ought  not  to  ask 
any  questfons,  but  rejoice  and  thank  God  for  this  merciful  and 
beneficent  sirangement. 

S.  Mark  the  unspeakable  love  of  Christ  in  thus  bearing  our  sins,  Rom. 
5:  8. 

III.  The  beneftU  typified  in  (he  rendts  ofiheacUof  holK 

1.  "nie  promise  in  vs.  17,  18,  impUes  a  blessing  to  Abraham  and  Isaac 
themselves;  but  the  emphasis  Isys  on  the  blessing  promised  to  his 
"seed,"  hence  to  others  beside  themselves. 

a.  Thus  Christ,  himself,  was  exalted  after  his  death,  PhlL  2:  9,  10; 
but  the  benefits  of  his  sufferings  and  death  have  been  secured 
for  the  world  and  are  offeried  to  it  in  the  Gospel,  Rom.  6:  17ff. 

b.  His  active  and  passive  obedience  is  our  righteousness  and  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins. 

1.  The  promise  of  these  blessings  is,  however,  restricted  to  Abraham's 
"seed." 

a.  Redemption  hss  been  secured  for  all,  but  Abraham's  spiritual 
"seed"  only,  that  is,  true  believers  shall  possess  and  enjoy  it. 

b.  Let  us  see  that  we  are  AbrflOiam's  spiritual  children,  following 
his  faith  and  his  o*bedienoe.    Complete  self-surronder. 


B.    Text:    Gen.  22:  15-19. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  ten  eplphsnia  of  ths  Lord  to  Abraham,  recorded 
la  the  Scriptures,  and  it  was  the  most  glortous  one,  promising  great  bless- 
ings.     By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  passed  upon  all 
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men;  Urns  It  was  oi^ained  "by  God,  tliat  by  <me  man  "all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  siKMild  be  blessed"  and  "the  free  sift  lOiould  oome  upon  all  men  unto 
justification  of  life."  The  promise  had  been  giyen  several  times  before  and 
it  was  afterwards  repeated  to  Isaac  (cihapt.  26:  4);  but  it  is  made  spedaUy 
impreaslTe  and  solemn  bj  the  oath  of  the  Lord  in  the  text.  It  announces: 
On  A  Blxbbino  to  All. 
I.  WkoiiikUonef 
L    In  some  sense  and  degree  the  promise  applies  to  Abraham,  ch.  12:  8. 

a.  He  was  separated  from  all  the  rest;  special  promises  were  given 
to  him;  he  became  the  father  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  the 
dhosen  people  of  God,  and  the  father  of  'beUevers;  and  the  stem 
from  which  descended  the  Saviour;  the  example  of  his  faith  and 
obedience  encourages  and  Incites  still  to  faith  and  obedience 
wherever  his  name  is  Icnown. 

b.  It  has  been  and  stm  is  God's  way,  at  certain  times  to  choose 
one  man  to  be  of  special  service  and  t>efieflt,  if  not  to  the  whole 
world,  then  to  many.  Ifoses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  David,  Elijah,  the 
pxx>phets,  John  the  Baptist,  Paul,  some  of  the  church-fathers, 
Luther,  etc  In  a  narrower  sense  this  may  be  ocUd  even  of  the 
missionary  going  into  a  foreign  land  to  plant  the  Church  ttiere. 

S.    But  the  promise  applies  and  finds  its  complete  fulfillment  in  Abraham's 
seed  only,  in  Christ  Jeaus. 

a.  He  is  the  chosen  and  appointed  Dispensor  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings to  mankind.    I  Cor.  16:  22;  Rom.  5:  15. 

b.  All  are  directed  to  him.  Gen.  8:  16;  by  all  the  types;  the  Law 
leads  to  him.  Gal.  8:  24;  the  sacrifices,  the  prophets,  history 
(not  only  sacred  but  even  profane  history),  angels.  Matt.  1:  21; 
Luke  2:  10,  11.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Fatber  himsrtf,  Luke 
9:  86,  point  to  him. 

c  All  are  invited  by  him,  prophetically.  Is.  55:  1-8;  perscmally. 
Matt.  11:  28-80;  John  4:  14;  6:  86;  7:  87.  Tbese  comprehensive 
invitatlona  prove  him  to  be  the  true  Messiah;  for  if  ha  failed  to 
fulfill  these  promises,  he  would  be  exposed.  But  he  never  failed 
to  satisfy  the  greatest  hunger  of  the  soul. 

d.  Let  me  therefore  invite  you  all  to  oome  to  him.  There  la  none 
other  to  satisfy  your  deepest  wants.  Act*  4:  12.  Tou  can  safely 
trust  him.  The  divine  promise  in  the  text  which  points  to  him 
is  sealed  witAi  a  most  solemn  oath,  v.  16. 

n.    How  hat  ks  fteeoMe,  and  Xow  it  He  a  hlemng  toaUf 

"Because  thou  hsst  done  this  thing,"  v.  16;  '^because  thou  hast  obeyed 
my  voice,"  v.  18.  Typically  these  words  refer  to  Christ,  who  has  done 
everything  to  make  him  the  greatest  blessing  to  all. 

1.  By  his  example  and  teaching  as  the  great  Prophet; 

a.  showing  sinners  the  errors  ot  their  ways,  exposing  the  self- 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  and  calling  both  to  repentance; 
encouraging  believers  and  instructing  them  unto  sanctiflcatlon; 

b.  going  about  and  doing  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  meOw 
Acts  10:  88.    He  is  still  thus  acUve  through  bis  Word. 

2.  By  his  sacrifice  and  interoeesion  aa  the  great  High-Priest; 

a.  bearing  men's  sins  on  the  cross  and  securing  forgiveness  and 
Justdfication,  Rom.  6:  17-19; 

b.  Interceeding  for  his  believers  and  for  the  sparing  of  the  world; 

e.  pouring  out  his  Spirit  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  sanc- 
tification  of  believers.  We  are  constantly  esperiendng  tits  ef- 
fect of  his  sacrifice  and  intercession. 

8.    By  his  protection,  rule  and  beneficience  as  the  Great  King. 

a.  He  protects  his  people  against  their  enemies. 

b.  Overrules  all  things  for  their  good  and  his  glory. 

c    Fortloos  out  his  bounties  for  soul  and  body,  John  1:  16;  Rom. 
6:  21;  I  Cor.  1:  5,  80. 
4.    Tbroush  his  Gospel  which  he  sends  forth  into  all  the  woHd 

i.    as  tSie  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  them  that  believe; 
b.    aa  the  power  to  overcome  his  enemies;  "possess  the  gate  <»f  his 
enemies/'  v.  17. 


SERMON  OUTLINES.  3^5 

QUINQUAOBSIMA  SUNDAY. 

A.    Text:    Gen.  28:  10-15. 

Every  Bible  reader  is  tamlllar  with  the  story  of  this  algnlficant  night 
scene  It  wa*  but  a  dream,  but  God  was  in  it.  Dreams  were  flometimes 
^^smlth^  of  revealing  himself  and  his  will  to  men.  This  ladder  and  the 
history  connected  with  it  suggest 

Human  Suffkbinqs  and  Divine  Mercies. 

I.     Human  mfferings. 

1.  Jacob  had  to  leave  his  home  and  flee  into  a  dUtant  ^^^^^^'J^^^ 

everything,  and  in  the  night  lay  his  head  on  a  pillow  of  stones  in  a 

*^"a!^All^thi8  was  painful.    Thus  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  from 
Paradise,  carrying  with  them  the  croa». 
b     Ever  since  the  world  is  full  of  sufferings.    No  one  is  exempt. 
The  blind  man  by  the  wayside  and  even  Christ  In  the  gospel  or 
to-day,  Luke  18:  31fE.    Men  try  indeed  to  escape,  but  in  vain. 

2.  Its  cause  is  sin. 

a.  Jacob  had  sinned  in  many  waye,  chapt.  27.  So  far  as  they  were 
his  actions,  they  were  sins,  even  though  God  had  his  hand  in 
them  and  overruled  them  for  good.    The  reeult  is  his  flight. 

b.  Sin  always  brings  its  punishment  and  chastisements.  Reverses 
and  sufferings  are  not  simply  misfortunes,  nor  do  they  happen 
by  chance;  they  are  the  fruit  of  some  evil  seed  sown  out — not 
always  of  some  particular  evil  eeed.  yet  sin  and  suffering  cannot 
be  separated.  Numb.  14:  34;  Is.  65:  7.  The  sufferings  which 
Christ  announced  In  the  gospel  are  the  results  of  sins  which  he 
voluntarily  took  upon  himself.  Is.  53:  4,  5. 

3.  Their  ultimate  object  la  not  to  inflict  pain,  but  to  lead  man  to  a  seiue 

of  his  guilt,  to  repentance  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  reception  of 
God's  mercy.    They  are  his  searchlights  seeking  the  straying  sheep, 
the  drawings  of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  John  6:  44;  Numb.  21:  6-9; 
II  Sam.  7:  14,  15. 

a.  In  that  lonely  night  the  fugitive  probably  thought  seriously  of 
his  falsehoods  and  dishonesty.  His  conscience  awoke  and  he 
was  afraid  (V.  17),  and  he  longed  for  pardon  and  peace. 

b.  Do  not  fail  to  listen  to  God's  voice  In  your  afflictions.  It  fai  the 
hand  of  love  that  holds  the  chastising  rod  and  also  the  cup  of 
mercy  and  pardon. 

II.     God's  mercif^. 

1.  Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.    When  Jacob  was  now  in  ccmdi- 

tion  to  receive  it,  God  in  his  mercy  condescends  to  him  and  speaks  to 
him 

a.  by  a  symbolic  representation,  indicating  a  friendly  intercourse 
and  communication  between  heaven  and  earth,  between  the  God 
of  his  fathers  and  himself  as  a  guilty  fugitive,  seeking  rest; 

b.  by  a  direct  word,  full  of  great  promises,  assuring  him  of  his 
gracious  presence  and  encouraging  him  to  hope  and  proceed. 

2.  To  us  thlB  inspired  vision  means  more.    The  vision  has  vanished  and  the 

reality  has  taken  its  place. 

a.  The  ladder  Is  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  in  his  twofold  nature  and 
in  his  two  states,  having  reconciled  the  world  unto  God  and  me- 
diating between  God  and  sinful  man.  No  access  to  the  Father 
without  him.  John  14:  2;  Eph.  2:  18.  The  Bible  knows  noth- 
ing of  any  mediation  or  Intercession  of  saints.  I  Tim.  2:  5. 
U  Angels  are  still  God's  invi&ible  ministering  servants  to  the  hein 
of  salvation,  Heb.  1:  14. 

c.  The  Lord  speaks  to  us  (especially  to  the  awakened  sinner)  in 
his  written  Word.  The  Word  spoken  in  the  text  is  all  gospel. 
We  ministers  declare  this  gospel  to  men  and  beseech  them: 
"Be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 

3.  It  is  the  business  and  privilege  of  all  of  us  to  understand  and  to  accept 

"by  faith  the  symbolic  meaning  of  this  vision: 
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To  leek  Chrtot't  help  «ad  comfort  In  all  bodily  and  t«nportl  tot- 
terlng^,  as  the  blind  man  did  In  to-day's  gospel. 
To  look  to  him  when  under  cooTlction  oC  sin  as  our  only  Media- 
tor, by  whose  merits  we  are  sayed. 

To  realize,  that  we  are  here  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  that  we  are  to 
ascend  on  the  only  and  tme  Ladder  to  sanctifleation  and  glory  in 
the  heayenly  home. 


B.    Text:    Oen.  28:  16-22. 

GiTs  connection  from  context.    Jacob  improves  God's  reyelation  to  him. 

IMPBOVXMXNTS  OF  GOD'S  MSBCIU. 

I.    Jo€ch  reJIeeU  terioudif  on  the  vidou. 

1.  It  wss  but  a  dream,  but  dreams  were  then  dirine  rerelations. 

a.  It  would  be  dangerous  and  misleading,  if  we  were  to  rely  on 
dreams,  or  on  any  supposed  extraordinary  rerelation  of  God's 
will. 

b.  He  has  giren  us  his  inspired  and  written  Word,  in  which  Jacob's 
Ladder  (Jesus  Christ)  and  God's  mercies  are  far  more  dearly 
seen  than  Jscob  saw  them  in  his  yisicm. 

2.  When  we  read  or  hear  the  Word,  it  becomes  us  to  reflect  on  it; 

a.  not  to  be  thoughtless  readers,  nor  forgetful  hearers,  not  eyen  at- 
tentiTe  readers  for  our  intellectual  improyement  only; 

b.  but  reflect  seriously  on  it  sa  a  Word  spoken  to  us  directly  by 
God  for  our  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  Luke  2:  17-19;  11:  28; 
Matt.  7:  24-27. 

c  The  Spirit  will  aid  the  honest  inquirer  to  understand  the  Word 
and  to  make  further  improrement,  John  16:  IS. 

n.  "^  Jacob  ii  JUM  wUh  murprite  amd  moe^  amd  he  heUovn  the  oigmficatiom  of  (he 
tition. 

1.  It  seems  that  he  thought — ^having  grieTOusly  sinned — that  God  had  for- 

saken him;  he  expresses  therefore  great  surprise,  when  he  found,  that 
God  was  so  graciously  present  with  him  in  his  solitude,  t.  16. 

a.  Jonah  flees  from  God;  yet,  he  is  present  with  him  even  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish.  Compare  also  Luke  24:  5,  6;  J<dm  20:  19.  It  is 
s  great  surprise  to  the  straying  sinner,  when  he  finds  that  the 
good  Shepherd  is  near  to  him  where  he  least  expected  him.  ready 
to  take  him  up  in  his  arms  to  bring  him  back  to  the  fold. 

b.  Has  this  not  been  the  experience  of  many  among  us? 

2.  Jacob  is  struck  with  awe,  v.  14. 

a.  The  expression:  "How  dreadful/'  etc.,  may  be  somewhat  sur- 
prising after  so  glorious  a  revelation:  yet,  the  more  we  realise 
the  nearness  of  the  great  and  holy  Gk>d,  the  more  we  ara  filled 
with  awe. 

b.  Such  presence  makes  any  place  hdy,  and  we  ought  alwayv  to 
approach  it  with  the  deepest  rererence.  Ex.  5:  8;  19:  16ff: 
26:  84.  Any  place,  where  two  or  three  meet  together  in  Christ's 
name,  is  made  holy  through  his  presence  and  is  a  housa  of  God 
and  a  gate  of  heaven. 

8.  He  believes  in  the  Lord's  acceptance  of  him  and  in  the  renewal  of  his 
covenant  with  him. 

a.  As  an  evidence  thereof  he  sets  up  a  memorial  and  gives  a  new 
name  to  the  place;  vs.  18,  19. 

b.  The  memorials  we  are  to  set  up  for  tokens  of  divine  mercies  are 
our  constant  confession  of  Christ,  and  our  works  of  faith,  love 
and  gratitude. 

IIL    Jseo6  makee  a  vow  ooneeeraHng  kimeelf  to  God, 

1.  The  words:  "If  God,"  etc.,  v.  20,  do  not  express  the  condition  on  which 
Jacob  will  accept  God,  but  are  the  echo  and  thankful  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  assurance,  I  am  with  thee;  and  he  surrenders  himself 
and  his  all  to  his  God. 
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This  is  tbe  proper  improTement  of  God's  condescension  and  liis  mercies 
in  Christ  Jesus  toward  us.  Thus  Paul,  after  he  had  set  forth  so  fully 
the  abundant  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  in  Romans,  chapters  I-XI, 
beseeches  us  In  chapter  XII  t.  1:  "I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  Qod/'  etc    So  also  in  Heb.  10:  19ff. 


FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT.     (IlfSrOCAVIT.) 

A.    Text:    Gen.  29:  16-28. 

Great  trials  and  temptations  often  follow  special  tokens  of  diTine  fsTor 
and  blessings.  See  the  gospel  tor  to-day,  Jesus'  baptism  and  his  temptation. 
Matt.  4:  1-11.  After  the  encouraging  revelation  in  Chapt.  28:  12-16,  Jacob 
proceeded  on  his  Journey  to  Laban,  his  uncle,  in  Haran.  Trials  and  tempta- 
tions  awaited  him  there. 

Tbialb  and  Tsmptationb. 
I.    Ood  perwiiU  ihem  to  eome  on  hit  bdievert, 

1.    Jacob's  trials  in  Haran: 

a.  In  his  father's  house  he  was  the  free  son;  in  Haran  he  was  the 
eervant  who  had  to  serve  many  years  under  an  exacting  master. 

b.  The  gross  deception  practised  on  him  by  Laban  and  even  by 


c    He  had  to  deal  for  many  years  with  a  man  governed  by  pure 
selfishness  and  from  whom  he   had   a  right   to   expect    better 
things. 
2.    All  these  things  were  at  the  same  time  temptations.    Satan  was  back  of 
them  as  well  as  the  Iiord.    Satan's  object  was: 

a.  To  defeat  God's  purpose,  which  was  that  Leah  should  become 
Jacob's  wife; 

b.  by  these  triate  and  the  deception  practised  on  him  to  awaken 
doubt  in  the  promises  of  chapt.  28:  14, 15; 

c    to  introduce  sin  and  discord  into  the  marriage  relation  and  into 
the  family  as  he  did  in  Paradise  and  triea  to  do  to-day. 
8.    God  permits  these  trials  and  temptations; 

a.  not  to  be  stumbling  blocks,  but  as  tests  and  for  the  exercise  of 
the  grace  given. 

b.  To  Jacob  they  were  also  temporal  chastisements.  As  he  had  de- 
ceived others,  so  he  is  deceived.  We  may  obtain  pardon,  yet, 
some  temporal  punishment  may  follow,    n  Sam.  12:  14. 

II.    Btm  hdieven  do  not  aiway$  retiti  these  iomptoHons, 

1.    There  is  no  evidence  that  Jacob  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  doubt  the 
truth  Qi  the  divine  promises  in  chapt.  28;  but  he  allowed  hlmBelf  to 
be  lured  into  a  double  marriage, 
a.    Whatever  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  this  act,  it  was  con- 
trary to  God's  established  order  and  is  to  be  lamented.    God  in 
various  ways  showed  his  displeasure  at  it,  chapt.  80:  Iff.^    In 
God's  providence  Leah  was  first  given  to  him  and  he  should  have 
quietly  submitted  to  it,  because  Leah  was  to  become  the  ances- 
tress of  the  Messiah  and  in  her  the  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled. 
(The  account  contains  many  things  which  are  mysterious  to  us; 
but  it  is  designedly  so  worded,  as  to  show  that  according  to 
God's  will,  Jacob  should  have  Leah  and  not  Rachel.)      But 
Jacob's  love  for  the  person  of  Rachel  was  greater  than  his  eye 
for  God's  providence  and  his  faith  in  it,  and  he  yielded  rather 

•We  cannot  in  these  outlines  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  subject  here 
Involved.  Whoever  wants  to  know  more  about  it,  let  him  consult  good 
oommentarles  and  eq>ecially  Luther  in  his  Werke,  Vol.  n,  on  Genesis. 
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to  hlB  per»onal  preferences  than  to  the  Indication*  ^^2^^^"^^' 
b     i^ir^vUiSult  ■howed  ItB^f  subBeouently.  even  though   the 
Lord  brought  good  out  of  it  In  the  end- 

''    ^'^r^J^bl'dSmarriageU  neither  to  be  ta^^^ 

flTan  excuse  for  similar  marriageik    According  to  Oj^s  Word 
such  marriages  are  unlawful  and  they  bring  trouble  and  punish- 

b  If  ^e  believere  in  the  text  and  others  yielded  to  various  temp- 
UtioL.  it  is  not  said,  that  we.  too.  could  yield  without  much 
danger  and  harm.  The  weaknesses  and  sins  of  men  are  never 
set  for  our  example,  but  for  our  warning.  Every  temptation 
from  the  devil  alma  at  our  defitructlon.  We  ought  therefwe  re- 
sist it  in  the  embryo  with  all  the  grace  and  energy  we  can  sum- 
mon.   Learn  from  to-day's  gospel. 

c  If  notwithstanding  thU  we  fall,  we  Jihould  at  once  repent  and 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  victory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrUt  who 
alone  has  absolutely  resisted  every  temptation  of  the  devil,  and 
who  has  eecured  for  us  a  complete  victory  over  him.  which  we 
shall  appropriate  to  ourselves  by  faith. 


B.    Text:    Gen.  81:  1-7. 

In  chapter  80  we  read  of  the  son*  who  were  bom  to  Jacob  in  Haran, 
where  he  had  now  spent  20  years.  By  God's  direction  he  was  now  to  return 
to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  as  we  learn  from  the  text.  With  this  text  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  the  chief  parts  of  this  chapter,  the  contents  of  which  we 
summarize  In  the  words  of  the  apostle: 

**  Ip  God  Bk  for  Us,  Who  Can  Be  against  Us?" 
L     We  iUudraiethii  truth  from  the  text. 

God's  children  are  never  without  their  enemies  In  this  life.  Jacob  had 
them: 

1.  Laban's  Jealousy,  envy  and  unjust  treatment  of  him. 

a.  The  Lord  had  greatly  prospered  Jacob,  chapt.  30:  43. 

b.  This  excited  Laban's  Jealousy  and  envy,  who  was  a  selfish, 
avaricious,  greedy  man,  and  who  had  changed  Jacob's  wages  ten 
times.  Comp.  Ex.  1:  8ff;  I  Sam.  18:  8ff;  Dan.  6:  1-9.  Unsancti- 
fled  human  nature  Is  the  same  to-day.  Give  further  Illustrations 
from  your  observation  and  experience. 

c.  But  the  Lord  was  with  Jacob  and  was  about  to  deliver  him  from 
the  hardfihips  Laban  had  put  on  him.  vs.  3.  7c..  12c. 

2.  Laban's  open  enmity. 

a.  By  the  Lord's  direction  Jacob  fed  with  his  family  and  his  sub- 
stance, V.  17.  It  was  the  only  way  he  could  get  away  In  peace. 
No  wrong  In  It.  When  Laban  heard  of  it,  he  pursued  him  with 
evil  Intent. 

b.  Selfishnese,  envy  and  coveteousnees  lead  to  open  opposition. 
(This  may  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  pastor  to  refer  to  the 
unfortunate  disputes  and  schisms,  often  Introduced  Into  fami- 
lies, where  some  members  prosper  more  than  others;  also  to  the 
hot  contention  between  capital  and  labor.) 

c.  God,  however,  Interfered  and  did  not  allow  Laban  to  hurt  Jacob, 
T.  24.  Laban  had  even  to  yield  so  much  6b  to  make  a  covenant 
with  Jacob  and  allow  him  to  proceed  In  peace,  vs.  44ff.  God  pro- 
tects his  elect  in  his  own  time,  Ex.  chaptA.  V-XII;  Dan.  6:  20; 
Matt.  2:  12ft;  Luke  12:  4-7. 

8.    Behind  all  this  was  Satan  as  the  chief  enemy  of  God's  children. 

a.  He  i0  the  author  of  all  envy,  hatred,  enmity  and  persecution. 
Job.  1:  6ff.    He  is  either  the  sneaking  serpent  or  the  roaring 
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h.  But  tear  not.  If  70a  liare  Ood  on  your  tide.  Pi.  46;  66:  S,  4; 
U  Oor.  6:  8-10  Bp.  "A  mighty  fortreM^"  etc.  (Apply  this  to 
our  temporal  and  to  our  spiritual  experience,  Rom.  8:  81-84.) 

c  Satan  and  him  eenrants  haye  only  power  00  far  as  Ood  In  his 
wisdom  allows. 

IL    The  adiortatUm  and  enctmragmnmU  impU$d, 

The  exhortation:    See  that  you  have  God  on  your  side. 

a.  Without  him  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies,  a*  Jacob  would 
have  been,  Ps.  124:  1-8. 

b.  That  God  be  for  us,  we  must  have  become  and  be  his  children  by 
faith  In  Jesus  Christ.  We  shall  then  enjoy  the  guidance,  pro- 
tection snd  help  of  the  God  of  loye,  wisdom  and  omnipotence, 
Ps.  125:  1-8. 

The  encouragement  Is,  not  to  fear,  but  faithfully  and  fearlessly  to  do 
our  duty  toward  God  and  man. 

a.  Jacob  wss  a  faithful  servant  eyen  oyer  against  a  hard  master; 
and  he  obeyed  his  God  at  all  hasards,  when  he  commanded  him 
to  leave  Laban. 

b.  What  encouraging  lesson  should  ministers  and  hearers  draw 
from  this  as  citizens  and  as  christians! 

e.  We  may  have  our  enemies,  meet  opposition,  sustain  temporal 
losses,  yet  in  the  end  we  shall  be  conquerors,  if  we  are  faithful. 
Is.  48:  2,  8;  Rom.  8:  86,  87. 


A  N  extraordinary  pressure  for  space  in  this  issue  has 
compelled  the  omission  of  all  editorials,  including: 
several  on  currt:nt  ecclesiastical  quest  ions  uf  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

The  October  Review  will  be  one  of  jL:Teat  value. 
Dr-  Jacobs  will  contribute  an  article  dealings  thoroughly 
with  the  Foreign  Mission  Question;  a  very  remarkable 
essay,  published  recently  in  Germany,  on  ^'Christianity 
and  the  Modern  Antipathy  to  Miracles,"  will  be  repro- 
duced ;  and  Prof.  Francis  Green  is  expected  to  write  on 
'*  The  Theology  of  Emerson." 
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ARTICLE   I. 

IS  THE  TRINITY  A  SCHOLASTIC  FIGMENT? 

To  a  man  of  nature,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ever  appears 
as  a  speculative  tenet,  far-fetched,  and  slenderly  supported.  To 
a  man  of  the  world,  steeped  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
broader  humanities,  it  seems  empty,  useless,  idle.  The  liberal 
thinker  of  every  age  has  felt  sure  that  this  "scholastic  figment" 
will  be  the  first  to  fall  to  pieces  under  the  grasp  of  enlightened 
reasoning.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Adams,  "You  and 
I  will  see  the  time  when  every  child  born  in  America  will  be 
a  Unitarian." 

But  what  sort  of  a  God  would  these  cultured  and  non- 
Christian  believers  set  up  for  the  world?  Lender  close  analy- 
sis a  monad  is  no  less  unthinkable  than  a  dualism  or  a  trinity. 
And  a  monad  cannot  in  the  end  steer  clear  of  the  abyss  of 
pantheism,  while  a  dualism  cannot  escape  the  corollary  of  di- 
vision, and  of  either  conflict,  or  utter  annihilation.  If  the  monad 
is  not  a  part  of  his  own  creation;  not  an  evolution  and  an  in- 
carnation of  the  persistency  of  force,  but  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence ;  dependent  on  neither  matter  nor  force,  but  the  master 
of  both,  the  old  gnostic  riddle  still  arises,  is  he  the  author  of 
both?  And  are  the  loneliness  and  selfishness  of  this  supreme 
intelligence  more  thinkable  than  the  complete  and  perfect  life 
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of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  both? 
The  Unitarian  God  is  a  God  of  intellect  and  power ;  and  benev- 
olence  and  compassion  may  be  present;  but  love  is  absent. 
The  idea  that  God  is  pure  intellij^ence,  the  neo-platonic  notion 
that  He  is  pure  and  simple  being:,  ^^  ^\  or  that  He  is  "  a  single 
principle  without  community  of  self-conscious  existence,"  can- 
not authenticate  itself  as  any  more  rational  to  a  clear  mind, 
than  the  "scholastic  figment  of  a  Trinity,"  which  the  naturalist 
scorns. 

The  Trinity  is  really  the  deepest  insight  into  the  nature 
of  God  that  the  human  reason  has  gained.  And  it  has  been 
gained  by  revelation*  Strong  minds,  like  that  of  Coleridge, 
have  come  to  rest  in  it  quite  apart  from  the  revelation  of  Chris- 
tianity—as a  philosophic  necessity.  The  reader  will  recall 
that  Coleridge  maintained  specifically  that  the  Trinity  is  the 
only  form  in  which  an  idea  of  God  is  possible,  unless  we  re- 
vert to  pantheism.  He  goes  further  and  says:  "I  affirm  that 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  religion,  any  reason,  but  what 
is.  or  is  an  expansion  of.  the  truth  of  the  Trinity."  His  great 
pupil.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  actually  found  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  contradictions  of  speculative  thought  about  the 
divine  existence,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Further,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  fellowships  and  relationships  of  earth  arc 
disclosed  as  having  their  ground  and  justification  in  the  eternal 
fellowship  which  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  f  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  has  carried  this  insight  into  the  historical 
field,  in  his  statement  that  some  idea  of  the  Triune  God  "is  in- 
herent in  every  system  of  thought  which  can  pretend  to  vi- 
tality." 

*T1m>idm  Aquinas  maintained  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
could  be  proved  to  be  not  impotsible  from  the  natural  reason,  "sufflcit  de- 
fendere  non  esse  imposslbile  quod  praedlcat  fldee."  Gerhard  held  that 
this  can  be  proved  among  Chrietians,  but  scarcely  among  heretics  or  the 
heathen.  Quenstedt  says:  "Mysterium  trinitatis  ex  natural!  ratione  nee  a 
priori  nee  a  posteriori  demonstrari  potest;  ne  quidem  possibilitas  huius 
mysteril  e  naturae  lumine  haberi  potest,  cum  rationi.  propria  princlpia 
oontulenti.  absurdum  v<deatur.*' 

This  is  the  inverse  of  the  ordinary  argument  by  analogies  from  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  the  imoifines  in  intellectuali  et  rational! 
creatura,  vatigia  in  irrationalibus  creaturis,  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  is  a 
broader,  stronger  and  uiore  far-reaching  statement.  Luther  is  fond  of  the 
idea  that  the  true  Christina  seeks  and  finds  the  traces  of  the  Trinity  every- 
where in  Creation,  from  the  most  modest  flower  to  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
duction of  art. 
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It  was  this  deep-rooted  correspondence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  with  the  needs  of  man's  speculative  and  with  his 
spiritual  life,  which,  according  to  Maurice,  enabled  the  Church 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  imperial  will  in  the  ancient  days 
of  its  alliance  with  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  this  truth 
which  in  the  intense  struggle  of  Christianity  with  Islam  en- 
abled the  seemingly  difficult  and  complex  idea  of  God  to  tri- 
umph over  a  seeming  simplicity,  which  was,  after  all,  but  an 
empty  abstraction.  It  was  this  power  inherent  in  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  Maurice,  which  rais- 
ed Christianity  above  Confucianism  and  Mohammedanism. 
They  did  not  and  could  not  rise  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  knowledge  of  the  Son,  through  whom 
the  Fatherhood  alone  could  fully  be  revealed.  It  was  this 
fundamental  doctrine  which  rendered  Christianity  superior  to 
the  mere  and  numerous  incarnations  of  the  Divine  which 
Brahmanism  confessed,  and  to  the  dream  of  Buddha's  infinite 
spirit  which  was  totally  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Father 
and  Son. 

It  is  the  same  insight  into  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  to  the  deepest  spiritual  life  which  has  led  modern 
apologists  to  ground  their  defence  of  the  doctrine  in  the  spirit- 
ual experience  of  the  Christian,  and  to  declare  that  it  was  not 
the  Nicene  Council  that  gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
but  it  was  the  existence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
Bible  and  the  experience  of  the  Christian,  that  gave  us  the 
Nicene  Council.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  tried  as  by  fire,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  parts  has  been  vigorously  combated  from  the  beginning. 

•Thus  steams  In  "  The  Evidence  of  Chrittian  Experience,**  p.  857,  says: 
"It  hsM  been  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Is  a  mere  dogma,  to 
be  received  because  it  Is  taught  by  revelation.  But  this  kind  of  reawnlng 
brought  about  the  Unitarian  defection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  to  the  Christian  who  knows  how  to  use  his  experience  anght, 
the  m<»t  reasonable  of  all  the  scrtptural  doctrines,  since  it  is  the  deepest 
and  most  eaeentlal.  In  tbe  believer's  religious  life  the  sacred  three— Father. 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost— are  known  directly  and  personally.  They  are  the 
fundamental  facts  of  all  the  experience  of  the  regenerate  eou!.  They  are  the 
fixed  lights  in  the  spiritual  firmament.  The  doctrine  which  confirms  and 
formulates  thla  fact  of  experience  Is  In  the  highest  sense  reasonable.  It  is 
as  reasonable  as  those  teachings  of  astronomy  which  confirm  our  daily 
knowledge  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars.  True,  the  doctrine  li  a  mystery. 
But  what  fact  is  not  a  myotery?" 
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All  three  cecumenical  creeds  are  the  great  witnesses  of  this 
mighty  combat.  Ebionism,  which  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
and  TertulHan  had  to  face,  denied  the  pre-existence  of  Christ 
as  the  Son.  Gnosticism,  which  was  the  rationalism  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  first  lost  the  divinity  of  the  Son  in  its  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  as  related  to  emanations  and  aeons;  and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  the  humanity  of  the  Son  in  its 
teaching  of  docetism.  Origen  brought  forward  the  doctrine 
of  the  subordination  of  the  Son.  The  Monarchians  laid  a  false 
emphasis  on  the  essential  ufiity  of  the  Godhead,  and  therefore 
abandoned  the  personal  distinctions  of  the  three  persons.  They 
thus  either  lost  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  confused  the  person- 
alities in  the  doctrine  of  patripassianism.  Paul  of  Samosata, 
"the  Socinus  of  the  Third  Century."  was  the  fatherof  the**Sa- 
mosatanes,"  who  are  opposed  by  the  Augsburg  Confession  as 
''contending  that  there  is  but  one  person  and  sophistically  and 
impiously  arguing  that  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not 
distinct  Persons,  but  that  *\Vord'  signifies  a  spoken  word,  and 
'Spirit'  signifies  motion  created  in  things."* 

Following  the  Monarchians,  came  the  Arians,  who  in- 
stead of  emphasizing  the  divine  unity  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
tinct personality  and  equality,  emphasized  the  distinct  person- 
ality at  the  expense  of  the  unity  and  equality.     What  great 

*Ver7  flnely  doc«  C^iemnitz  lay.  In  reply  to  the  criticism  that  the  church 
WM  building  up  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  termi  of  technical  or  cchola«ttc 
theology — and  his  ^orde  apply  so  well  to  critics  of  all  a^et  who  cneer  at  the 
technical  formulation  acd  elaboration  of  dogma,  including  especially  the 
expounders  of  the  "New  Theology"  and  the  "New  Criticism"  to-day,  who 
use  the  very  terms  of  Scripturt  in  a  modern  sense,  which  destroys  the  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  language — "Because  the  heretics  spoke  with  the  Church, 
and  yet  believed  differently,  and.  by  means  of  forms  of  expreealon.  resem- 
bling the  truth,  as  Noztanzen  says,  spread  poieon  secretly  among  the  inex- 
perienced who  auspect  no  evil  when  they  hear  these  speak  in  the 
very  same  wordc  which  the  Church  uses;  the  men  of  the  Church  endeavored 
to  And  Scripture  terma  by  which  they  might  draw  forth  from  ambush  the 
lurking  heretics  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  deceiving  the  unwary  by  am- 
biguous phrases.  .  .  .  What  was  the  Church  to  do  under  these  circum- 
stances? It  is  very  certa'n  that  it  ought  to  have  done  this,  namely,  to  de- 
fend against  heretics  that  faith  concerning  the  article  of  the  Trinity  which 
the  Holy  Ghoat  revealed  iu  the  Scriptures.  But  this  could  not  be  done  in 
the  worda  of  Scripture,  becMuee  of  the  petulance  of  heretics,  who  cunningly 
evaded  all  the  words  of  Scripture,  so  that  they  could  not  he  convicted  and 
held  fast,  and  who  led  captive  by  this  artifice  the  minds  of  the  simple. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  for  such  terms  as  might  express,  in 
some  other  manner,  the  factk  delivered,  concerning  thia  article,  in  Scripture; 
«o  thst  heretics  might  not  be  able  by  a  deceitful  interpretation  to  elude 
them." 
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onsets  was  not  the  balanced  and  perfect  truth  of  the  Trinity 
obliged  to  sustain  in  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  where  the  Arians 
were  led  by  Arius,  the  semi-Arians  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
and  the  orthodox  by  Athanasius,  who  was  followed  by  Basil  the 
Great,  and  by  the  two  Gregories.  More  than  a  half-century 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  mighty  Athanasius 
warred  against  the  world  for  the  truth  of  the  Trinity,  "neither 
confounding  the  persons,  nor  dividing  the  substance,"  until 
finally  the  Church  reached  the  Athanasian  Creed,  teaching  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
end  was  not  yet.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  obliged  to  contend  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Mohammedans,*  and  with  oriental  dualism,  which  comes  to 
the  surface  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Manicheans. 

Faith  in  the  Trinity  is  not  a  minor  teaching  in  tht  Luth- 
eran Church  .f  It  should  not  in  truth  be  overlooked  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  formal  foundation  of  the  whole  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  constitutes  its  first  article.  It  is 
through  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  that  the 
Augsburg  Confession  openly  and  ostensibly  attaches  itself  to 
the  three  previous  ecumenical  Creeds,  thus  maintaining  to  our 
Church  a  historical  continuity  with  the  past,  and  justifying  the 
contention  of  the  reformers  that  they  were  not  founding  a  new 
Church,  nor  introducing  a  new  and  strange  faith,  but  were 
simply  leading  the  churches  back  to  the  faith  of  the  church 
universal.  In  its  very  first  sentence  the  Augsburg  Confession 
confesses  the  old  ecumenical  teaching  of  the  faith  which  had 

**'The  MohmmmedAD  couceptlon  of  the  Divine,  based  on  the  monotheiim 
of  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  one  respect  a  reaction  against  trithelstic  ten- 
dencies in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  but  the 
Mohammedan  reaction  failed  to  reinstate  the  truth  of  Jehovah,  the  one  true 
God.  as  taught  by  the  Old  Testament.  Instead.  Allah  enthroned  the  heredl- 
tanr  notion  of  fate,  which  sprang  up  and  grew,  not  in  the  garden  of  Hebrew 
religion,  but  on  the  sandy  wastes  of  pagan  misbelief."— Gerhart. 

tOf  the  dogmaticlans  Gerhard  (Loci  Th.  cd.  Gotta.  1762-1781.  III.  209. 
210)  says:  "It  is  necessary  for  all  who  are  to  be  saved,  to  know  and  bedieve 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  .  .  .  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  being  ig- 
nored or  denied,  the  entire  economy  of  salvation  is  ignored  or  denied." 
Koenig  {TheoL  Pot,  Aeroam.,  1665.  80)  says,  still  more  po»itlvely:  "The  ne- 
cessity of  believing  this  doctrine  is  such  that  It  not  only  cannot  be  denied, 
but  even  cannot  be  ignored  by  anyone  without  a  loss  of  salvatkm."— Joha 
17:  8;  I  John  5:  11, 12;  I  John  2:  28;  Jc^m  S:  28;  U  Thess.  1:  8. 
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been  settled  twelve  centuries  before,  and  visibly  builds  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  instead  of  be- 
ing an  empty,  useless,  idle,  or  purely  speculative  dogma,  is  the 
fundamental  frame  or  keel  upon  which  the  whole  plan  of  Re- 
demption is  fitted,  and  upon  which  the  whole  revelation  of  the 
saving  Word  of  God  rests.  For,  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  with  its  two  natures,  and  with  its  communication  of  at- 
tributes, needs  to  rest  on  the  background  of  the  Trinity.  And, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Atonement  would 
be  impossible  without  the  Trinity.  So  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word,  and  of  the  Sacraments,  with  their  mysterious  relations 
to  both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  would  be  impossible  without 
the  Trinity.  In  fact,  God's  eternal  plan  and  council  to  re- 
deem the  world  would  be  a  frurely  imaginative  thing  without 
the  Trinity.  Even  the  love  of  God  itself,  and  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  of  which  the  Unitarian  and  the  rationalist  can  speak 
so  beautifully,  would  be  a  mere  rational  abstraction,  a  senti- 
mental and  "scholastic  figment,"  without  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

And  when  we  are  asked  to  meet  the  sneer  that  the  Trinity 
is  an  old-fashioned  theological  abstraction,  coming  down  as  a 
relic  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  unfitted  to  answer  the  reHgious 
needs  of  the  well-educated  man,  we  reply  that  the  case  is  just  the 
contrary.  A  religion  without  the  Trinity  has  no  power  to  at- 
tract the  sin-sick  and  the  sad,  whether  the  man  be  modem  or 
ancient,  Jewish  or  Unitarian.  Such  a  religion  is  devoid  of  vi- 
tality. It  tends  to  fix  the  attention  on  abstract  truth,  and  rests 
in  the  dicta  of  philosophy  and  ethics  rather  than  on  any  redemp- 
tive revelation  of  the  living  God.*  The  revelation  of  the 
Father  through  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  has  brought  both  the 
divine  righteousness  and  the  divine  love  out  6f  the  region  of 

*The  world  hat  had  fuU  experience  of  luch  a  religion.  Take  the  Mt- 
tory  of  Bnglisli  thought  slone.  What  a  coume  was  run  by  Collins.  Toland, 
Tindal,  Cbuhb.  Bolingbroke.  Hume,  and  Gibbon.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
truly  rational  mind  of  England  of  that  day  rushed  forward  to  show  ooo* 
clusiyely  the  Insufficiency  of  natural  theology,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
natural  theologians;  and  tbat  the  Immortal  Butler  was  driven  to  demon- 
strate, from  the  analogy  existing  between  the  realms  of  nature  and  that 
of  grace,  that  there  was  no  stopping  place  for  the  deist  between  Christian 
belief  and  utter  disbelief. 
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cold  abstractions,  has  clothed  it  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  has 
turned  a  mere  intellectual  faith  into  a  saving  faith,  and  a  per- 
sonal hold  upon  a  personal  atonement.  Religion  without  the 
Trinity,  that  is  Unitarianism,  half-century  ago,  was  criticised 
by  one  of  its  own  advocates  as  "essentially  an  ethical  system ; 
and  although,  unlike  the  austere  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews, 
it  twines  the  lovely  wreath  of  sentiment  around  its  iron  rods  of 
law;  still  when  humanity  presses  against  its  warm  breast,  a 
chill  strikes  through  the  leaves." 

The  Trinity  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  idle  dogma  in 
the  Christian  Church.    The  last  and  final  revelation  which 
our  Lord   gave  to   His  disciples  before  His  ascension   into 
heaven,  was  that  of  the  Trinity.    And  in  this  great  and  final 
commission.  He  couples  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the 
most  practical  work  of  the  Church.    The  christianization  of  the 
world,  through  the  teaching  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism,  is  directly  built  and  founded  upon  the  Trinity  it- 
self.    The  ministry,  the  sacraments,  the  whole  work  and  build- 
ing up  of  the  Church  rest  directly  upon  the  Trinity.    Hence, 
the  Trinity  is  the  central  reality  on  which,  historically  speak- 
ing, the  Church  was  organized.    Baptism  is  the  Sacrament  of 
admission  to  the  Christian  Church.     In  all  ages  and  nations, 
whoever  enters  the  Church  will  see  "the  Triune  name  em- 
blazoned over  its  gateway."    "Evermore,"  says  Dr.  Samuel 
Harris,  "as  the  condensed  but  comprehensive  formula  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  which  is  to  be  preached,  the  Trinity 
is  central  in  all  Christian  work,  carrying  the  glad  tidings  of  re- 
demption through  all  the  world  and  gathering  all  men  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ." 

Far  indeed  is  the  Trinity  from  being  an  idle  and  empty 
speculative  dogma,  hanging  like  an  incubus  over  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  Church!  How  thoroughly  all  the  practical  ac- 
tivities of  Christianity  are  rooted  in  the  Trinity,  and  to  what 
extent  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  in  active  and  fundamental 
use  in  the  Christian  Church,  will  at  once  appear  by  a  single 
glance  at  the  worship  and  services  of  the  Church. 

The  main  Church  service  of  all  Western  Christendom 
begins  and  etids  with  the  Trinity.    Its  opening  keynote  is  "In 
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the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" ; 
and  its  final  chord  is  the  Triune  Benediction  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  vital  parts  of  all  the  special  orders  of  the  Church  are 
rooted  in  the  Trinity.  In  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the  per- 
son to  be  baptized  is  asked,  **Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the 
Father?  Dost  thou  believe  in  Jesus  His  only  Son?  Dost  thou 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost?*'  and  is  then  baptized  "In  the  Name 
of  (he  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  the 
instruction  which  prepares  the  catechumen  for  Confirmation, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  expressed  in  the  Apostles  Creed, 
forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  teaching,  and  in  the  rite  of  Con- 
firmation, the  catechumen  reiterates  his  belief  in  God  the 
Feather,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  cwder 
for  Confession,  the  absolution  is  pronounced  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  or- 
der for  Marriage  the  minister  pronounces  the  two  man  and 
wife  **In  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."     In  the  order  for  burial  of  the  dead  is  the  prayer : 

O  God  the  Father  in  heayen.  have  mercy  upon  us! 

O  Qod  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upoo  ua! 

O  God.  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  grant  us  Thy  peace! 

When  a  minister  is  ordained,  the  one  who  officiates  com- 
mits unto  him  'The  Holy  office  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments 
of  the  Triune  God.  and  ordains  and  consecrates  him  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  oi  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  When  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
church  is  to  be  laid,  it  is  laid  **in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  When  the  new  church  is 
completed  and  it  is  to  be  consecrated,  it  is  consecrated  in  the 
same  name,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  is  to  be  said  or  sung.  When 
a  Synodical  gathering  is  to  convene,  it  is  opened  "in  the  Name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  greatest  hymn  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Te  Deum  Laudamns,  now  used  in  the  Matin  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  was  composed  expressly  to  exhibit  the  re- 
lation of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
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Holr.  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth, 

The  Father  of  Infinite  Majesty; 
Thine  adondble,  true  and  only  Son; 

Also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Oomforter. 
Thou  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ, 
Thou  o?  the  Father  art  the  Son  Btemal. 
Thou,  to  deliver  ui.  tookest  manhood,"  etc. 

With  the  Te  Deum  are  also  the  three  other  earliest  hymns 
of  praise,  the  Sanctus,  and,  above  all,  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Doxologies  (Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  Gloria  Patri),  The  Gloria 
Patri  has  been  a  constant  testimonial  to  the  Church's  faith  in 
the  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  sung  after  every  Psalm  in  the  Church, 
in  order  to  make  the  same  a  truly  Christian  and  Triune  utter- 
ance of  faith  and  devotion.  It  was  used  very  early  in  its  orig- 
mal  and  simple  form,  but  at  the  rise  of  the  Arian  Heresy  it  was 
crystallized  into  a  standard  form  which  should  ascribe  glory 
and  honor  to  both  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  which 
the  Western  Church  soon  added,  *'as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen."  Fur- 
her,  the  Gloria  Patri  is  used  at  the  close  of  the  Introit  to  per- 
petuate the  confession  of  the  co-eternal  Godhead  of  Father,Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  against  all  who  deny  the  same.  The  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  the  ancient  Hymnus  Anglicus,  which  is  sung  at 
every  service,  also  alludes  especially  to  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, and  to  the  "Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ." 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  are 
most  high  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  The  Nicene 
Creed  (which,  rather  than  the  Apostles  Creed,  is  a  part  of  the 
Common  Service),  testifies,  as  we  have  seen,  in  most  specific 
manner,  both  historically  and  in  its  contents,  to  the  presence  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  Service.  And  finally  both  the  Collects  for 
the  day  and  the  Benediction,  render  still  further  constant  and 
living  testimony  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  as  founded  on  the 
Triune  God.  In  the  Church  Year,  the  whole  festal  half  is 
summed  up  with  the  celebration  of  the  complete  revelation  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Unitarianism  is  rife  in  the  Literature  of  our  land.  Its  in- 
fluence has  crept  into  the  dogmatic  and  the  critical  chairs  of 
our  Theological  Seminaries.     It  sits  in  the  editorial  chairs  of 
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our  reviews  and  newspapers,  particularly  when  the  incumbents 
of  the  latter  are  men  of  New  England  culture  or  of  Hebrew 
extraction.  Its  fundamental  avowal  is  the  sufficiency  of  hu- 
man reason  to  attain  all  the  knowledge  of  God  which  is  es- 
sential to  religion.  It  denies  positively  both  the  formal 
and  the  material  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  and  one  mark 
of  its  influence  even  upon  the  Lutheran  Church  is  that  we 
hear  so  little  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  both  of  these  prin- 
ciples from  the  lips  of  our  men  of  culture.  It  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  and  maintains  that  the  natural  man  is  in 
a  normal  condition  for  union  with  God.  To-day  more  fully 
than  ever  does  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  need  its  proper  em- 
phasis and  proportion  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Luther  gave  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  its  full  weight 
and  importance,  as  well  as  its  proper  relative  position. 
1  he  revelation  of  salvation  in  Christ  is  to  him  the  center  from 
which  we  gain  an  outlook  upon  the  mystery  of  theTrinity. 
Through  the  Saviour  we  are  to  look  into  the  heart  of  God. 
He  lays  special  weight  on  the  revelation  of  the  Trinity  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus.  In  his  sermons,  he  recognizes  this  doc- 
trine as  the  objective  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  He 
combats  the  dangers  to  this  doctrine  which  came  from  "Ger- 
man-Italian serpents."  He  enters  largely  into  the  significance 
of  the  '*Word"  in  relation  to  the  "Father."  He  explains  die 
opera  ad  extra  of  the  Trinity  and  the  ascription  of  separate  at- 
tributes to  separate  persons. 

But  he  always  maintains  that  mere  dialectics  must  keep  si- 
lence in  this  realm.  "Like  little  children,  we  should  stammer 
out  what  the  Scriptures  teach :  that  Christ  is  truly  God,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  truly  God,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods, 
or  three  beings,  as  there  are  three  men,  three  angels,  three 
suns  or  three  windows.  No^  God  is  not  thus  divided  in  His 
Essence;  but  there  is  only  one  Divine  Being,  or  Essence. 
Therefore,  although  there  are  three  Persons,  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  the  Essence  is  not 
divided  or  distinguished;  since  there  is  but  one  God  in  one 
single,  undivided,  divine  Essence." 
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Though  we  cannot  understand,  we  can  testify  and  adore. 
And  when  our  souls  are  most  deeply  stirred  by  the  wonders 
of  God,  we  know  that  there  is  no  utterance  so  complete,  so 
lofty,  and  all-embracing ;  nor  any  so  frequently  arising  to  the 
lips  of  the  truly  devout  worshipper,  as  that  hymn  of  all  ages, 
that  sublimest  of  all  doxologies,  "Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.    Amen." 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 


Article   II. 

THE  CHAFF  AND  THE  WHEAT. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  struggle  of  a  wheatfield  with 
the  snow?  It  is  a  brave  and  beautiful  battle.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  tiny  spearmen  thrust  their  green  lances  from  under- 
ground, up  through  the  death  shroud  of  the  snow,  until  at  last 
the  white  field  of  winter  becomes  a  green  field  of  living  spring. 
Brave,  ancient  friend  of  man  is  the  wheat ;  battling  faithfully 
with  wintry  death  that  we  may  have  the  means  to  live.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  plants.  When  man  first  appeared  upon  the 
earth,  the  wheat  appeared  also,  to  nourish  him  Throughout 
the  centuries  it  has  remained  his  closest,  truest  friend.  He 
could  abstain  from  meats,  if  need  be,  and  be  strong,  as  whole 
nations  of  vegetarians  have  done ;  but  he  would  be  sadly  dis- 
comfited without  the  sturdy  alliance  of  his  ancient  friend,  the 
wheat. 

As  has  been  the  wheat  to  the  physical  life  of  man,  so  has 
been  the  Word  of  God  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  As  the 
bread  feeds  the  body,  the  Word  feeds  the  soul.  So  our  Lord 
said,  **Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  Word  is  the 
means  of  spiritual  life ;  it  is  wheat.  The  sower  goes  forth  to 
sow,  and  the  seed  that  he  sows  is  '*the  word  of  the  kingdom," 
said  our  Lord.  This  is  to  be  the  source  of  the  harvest.  "The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 
So  St.  Peter  called  the  Word  of  God  "the  incorruptible  seed," 
whereby  we  are  born  into  the  kingdom.  And  not  only  bom, 
but  also  nourished ;  for  the  same  Apostle  elsewhere  calls  the 
Word  "milk,"  exhorting  us,  as  newborn  babes,  to  grow  there- 
by. Thus  the  Word  is  the  means  not  only  of  regeneration,  but 
also  of  sanctification.  When  our  Lord  prayed,  "Sanctify  them 
through  I1iy  truth,"  He  added,  "Thy  Word  is  truth";  even 
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as  David  had  said,  "Thy  Word  have  I  hid  in  mine  heart,  that 
I  might  not  sin  against  Thee."  St.  Paul  also  is  fond  of  this 
thought,  for  he  calls  the  Gospel  "the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation," which  is  able  to  make  us  "wise  unto  salvation."  In 
his  charge  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  he  commends  them  to 
God,  "and  to  the  Word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you 
up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are 
sanctified."  Thus  the  Word  sets  forth  for  itself  frequent  pos- 
itive claims  that  it  is  the  means  of  spiritual  life,  and  actual  gen- 
erative power,  and  far  more  than  a  mere  ccdlection  of  books. 
It  is  this  wonderful  life-giving  power  that  distinguishes  it  from 
every  work  and  word  of  man,  causing  the  Lord  to  say,  through 
the  prophet,  "He  that  hath  my  Word,  let  him  speak  my  Word 
faithfully.  What  is  the  chaf?  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Ix)rd." 
The  Word  is  the  wheat  of  the  spirit. 

The  Word  of  God  makes  this  claim  for  itself,  and  history 
corroborates  this  claim.  In  prc^)ortion  as  it  has  been  used  by 
a  people,  we  find  moral  and  spiritual  health.  In  proportion 
as  the  Word  has  been  absent  from  a  national  life,  we  find  moral 
and  spiritual  leanness.  What  was  the  brightest  age  of  the 
Church?  It  was  the  age  when  the  Word  was  most  promi- 
nent, the  Apostolic  age,  when  "they  went  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  Word."  And  what  was  the  darkest  age  of  the  Church? 
It  was  during  the  "Dark  Ages"  that  the  Word  was  most 
neglected.  Set  in  its  rightful  place  again  by  Luther,  it  be- 
came the  great  principle  and  power  of  that  era  of  modern  en- 
lightenment which  began  with  the  German  Reformation.  Look 
at  the  world  to-day.  Is  it  only  a  coincidence  that  the  nations 
which  are  morally  sanest  and  strongest  are  the  nations  where 
the  Bible  is  most  widely  honored,  while  the  reverse  is  equally 
true?  Is  it  merely  a  coincidence  that  there  is  practically  an 
exact  universal  ratio  between  practical  morality  and  Scrip- 
tural dissemination?  Was  it  a  coincidence  that  the  deliberate 
I  ejection  of  the  Word  of  God.  with  all  it  stands  for,  accom- 
panied the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France?  Is  it  nothing  more 
than  an  accident  of  history  that  the  strongest  country  of  the 
twentieth  century  owes  both  its  discovery  and  its  settlement 
to  a  devotion  to  the  faith  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture?    Ferdi- 
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nand  and  Isabella,  it  is  said,  were  chiefly  influenced  by  a  de- 
sire to  extend  the  Catholic  religion,  as  they  gave  aid  to  Co- 
lumbus ;  and  it  was  religious  faith  that  impelled  both  Hugue- 
not  and  Pilgrim,  in  little  shells  of  vessels,  across  the  terrible, 
tiackless  sea. 

The  voice  of  history,  which  is  the  utterance  of  God,  shouts 
with  unbroken  note.  Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Ix>rd,  and  whose  meditation  is  in  His  law!  Hear  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  It  is  said  that  an 
African  prince,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  noblest  of  queens, 
Victoria,  asked  her,  after  his  business  of  state  was  ended,  to 
tell  him  the  secret  of  England's  greatness  and  glory.  Did  Vic- 
toria, like  Hezekiah  of  old,  display  to  this  visitor's  wondering 
gaze  her  rich  royal  treasures — sparkling  crown  jewds,  heaps 
of  yellow  gold,  "lordly  male  sapphires,  and  rubies  courageous 
at  heart?"  No.  She  simply  handed  him  a  little  book,  with 
the  words :  "This  is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness."  That 
is  the  same  woman  who,  on  the  morning  before  her  wedding 
day,  had  visited  a  dying  girl  in  Kensington,  and  presented  her 
with  a  Bible  as  her  truest  comfort.  Afterwards  it  was  found 
that  the  young  Queen  had  written  on  the  fly-leaf,  "The  gift 
of  Victoria";  and  this  but  consists  with  our  knowledge  that 
the  Bible  was  Victoria's  favorite  gift,  and  that  every  member 
of  her  household,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  was 
caused  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  Book  of  Books.  It  was 
wheat  to  her  spirit,  bread  to  her  soul.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  this  queenly  spirit,  thus  divinely  fed,  grew  into  a  beauty 
which  the  whole  world  loved?  History  might  well  call  her 
Victoria  the  Great.  But  history  will  honor  her  yet  more 
truthfully,  and  with  a  unique  distinction  well  deserved,  if  she 
be  called  Victoria  the  Good.  For  it  was  her  chiefest  and  un- 
dying glory  that  her  life  shone  always  pure  and  clear  as  crystal, 
even  in  "that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne." 

"  SU?  wroufibt  her  people  lasting  good; 
"  Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene; 
"  A  thousand  claims  to  reTerence  closed 
"  In  her  as  Mother,  Wife  and  Queen." 

How  was  it  so?    What  was  the  secret  of  her  goodness? 
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That  which  she  called  the  secret  of  her  country's  greatness 
was  the  secret  of  her  own  sweet  virtue.  God's  Word  was  hei 
bread  in  her  sorrows,  and  the  staff  of  her  life  in  her  joys.  So, 
at  last,  when  she  faced  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  she  feared  no 
evil ;  for  "Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  com- 
fort me" — thus  might  the  great  Queen  speak,  as  the  great 
Shepherd  King  had  sung,  before  her.  God's  Word  was  her 
staff,  her  bread.  God's  Word  was  the  wheat  of  her  spirit, 
and  beside  it,  all  other  books  were  to  her  but  as  chaff.  "What 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord."     (Jer.  23 :  28.) 

Chaff,  or  straw,  as  the  word  may  mean — it  has  its  uses, 
many  and  great.  It  serves  as  food  for  certain  of  the  nobler 
animals.  It  may  be  made  into  serviceable  beds.  We  weave 
straw  into  useful  ornaments,  or  even  into  a  covering  for  the 
head.  The  people  of  the  Far  East  effectively  cover  their 
houses  with  straw.  Better  yet,  perhaps,  it  may  be  made  into 
instruments  of  music :  for  Shakespeare  tells  of  shepherds  who 
"pipe  on  oaten  straws."  So  literature,  the  word  of  man,  has 
its  uses,  many  and  great.  It  ministers  to  all  of  our  higher 
appetites,  except  the  very  highest.  It  is  a  good  resting  place 
for  the  weary,  it  offers  an  inviting  shelter  from  the  noonday 
heat  of  labor.  It  is  the  manifold  instrument  whereon  the  soul 
plays  sweet  music.  Let  us  not  discredit  literature.  We  cmly 
claim  that  here  is  something  infinitely  more  important  than  lit- 
erature.  That  is  the  word  of  man ;  this  is  the  Word  of  God. 
And  so — "What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?"  It  is  the  wheat 
that  gives  life.  When  Walter  Scott  lay  a-dying,  he  asked  his 
son-in-law  to  read  to  him  out  of  the  book.  "What  book?" 
asked  Lockhart.  "The  book — the  Bible,"  answered  Sir  Wal- 
ter; "there  is  but  one."  He  was  right.  By  comparison, 
there  are  no  others.  This  book  deserves  the  name  which 
John  Chrysostom  gave  it :  The  Book,  The  Bible. 

But  this  is  not  the  age  of  Chrysostom  or  of  Walter  Scott. 
This  is  the  twentieth  century.  And  one  of  the  stubborn  facts 
which  faces  the  friend  of  the  Bible  as  the  twentieth  century 
opens,  is  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  not,  to-day,  the  book  of  the 
people,  as  it  was,  for  example,  in  Puritan  England.  Green 
tells  us  that  "England  became  the  people  of  a  book,  and  that 
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book  was  the  Bible."  One  reason  for  this  fact  was,  as  the 
same  historian  points  out,  that  the  Bible  then  formed  the  only 
literature  accessible  to  the  ordinary  Englishman.  But  during 
the  year  1899,  fifty-five  thousand  volumes  were  published,  one- 
eighth  of  them  in  the  United  States.  Where  people  had  one 
book  two  centuries  ago,  to-day  they  have  a  hundred  books, 
and  five  hundred  journals.  We  are  deluged  with  literature; 
and  with  literature,  too,  whereof  a  large  portion  treats  the 
Bible  with  silent  apathy,  or  else  with  a  loud-voiced  positive 
antipathy.  People  read  more,  far  more,  than  they  did  a  cen- 
tury ago :  hut  they  read  the  Bible  less,  far  less.  They  forsake 
the  wheat  for  the  chaff.  They  spend  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread,  and  their  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.  The 
Bible  is  neglected. 

We  have  definite  experimental  proof  of  this  disagreeable 
fact.  A  scientific  age  has  not  failed  to  apply  scientific  method 
to  the  determination  of  this  question,  so  often  mooted. 

For  example,  a  body  of  joung  men  and  one  oC  young  women  wer«i  se- 
lect e<^.  several  years  ago  from  amongst  people  whose  knowledge  Is  supposed 
to  be  most  ample— that  is.  from  college  folk,  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
eectioos  of  the  country.  To  these  were  given  twenty- two  quotations  from 
the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  containing  obvious  references  to  the  commonest 
passages  of  Scripture;  and  they  were  asked  to  explain  these  allusions.  Out 
of  the  thirty-four  men.  rine  failed  to  understand  the  quotation,  "My  sin 
ras  as  a  tliom  among  the  thorns  that  girt  Thy  brow."  Eleven  had  never 
heard,  apparently,  of  the  mauna  in  the  wilderness;  nor  sixteen  of  the  rock 
whence  issued  water.  Only  two  had  ever  heard  of  the  shadow  turning  back 
on  the  dial  for  Hes9k«ah'8  lengthening  life.  Only  eight  had  heard  of 
"Joshua's  m^n."  Twenty-two  did  not  know  who  Baal  was.  Nineteen  had 
never  read  the  exquiaito  idvl  of  Ruth,  with  which  Franklin  onco  charmed 
snd  surprised  a  oomoiny  of  learned  Frenchmen.  Bighteen  did  not  know 
what  Pharaoh's  darkness  meant;  and  twenty-eight  knew  nothing  oC  Jonah's 
gourd.  Only  nine  couij  explain  an  allusion  to  Lot's  wife.  Twenty- three 
could  not  understand  who  "Arimatheen  Joseph"  was.  And  so  on  through- 
out the  entire  twenty-two  questions.  With  the  men,  only  forty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  questions  were  answered  correctly;  and  with  the  women,  forty- 
nine  per  cent.  Some  of  the.  answers  were  positively  startling.  One  young 
man  said  that  "keeping  the  best  wine  until  the  last"  means  "waiting  until 
the  last  moment  to  oe  baptised;"  whilst  a  young  woman  said  that  "Joseph 
was  called  Arimathean  because  he  had  a  coat  of  many  colors  before  being 
sold  by  his  brothers."  A  l<ne  from  "Queen  Mary,"  containing  the  words, 
"the  Church  on  Peter's  rocK,"  waa  variously  explained.  One  said,  "Peter 
built  the  Church  on  a  rock."  Another  answered,  with  singular  Irrelevancy, 
that  "Peter  fished  when  his  net  wss  full."  A  young  woman,  aaked  to  tsU 
who  lacariot  was,  said  that  "Iscariot  means  the  cross  on  which  Christ  was 
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crucified."  Tet  this  teet  was  made  with  those  lay  people  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  would  presumablT  be  most  ample.  The  investigator,  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  dishearten'.ng  result  of  his  experiment,  says:  "To  the  Chris- 
tian, this  fact  is  significant,  for  the  Bible  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.  To  the  moralist,  this  presentation  is  significant,  as  evidence 
that  the  most  important  treatise  on  ethics  is  not  adequately  known.  To  the 
scholar.  It  Is  significant  as  standing  for  the  failure  of  the  better  class  oC 
people  of  scholarly  envlroniPent  to  know  the  most  important  piece  of  litera- 
ture." 

I  call  attention  to  those  last  words  of  President  Thwing's. 
A  man  cannot  know  literature  unless  he  knows  the  Bible. 
There  is  a  close  and  vital  relation  between  this  book  and  all 
the  better  books  of  Bible-reading  peoples.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
claiming  too  much  to  say  that  the  relation  of  the  English  Bible 
to  English  literature  is  as  the  wheat  to  the  straw;  that  is,  as 
cause  to  effect.  An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
has  truly  said  that  '*it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  import- 
ance of  the  Bible  as  a  promotive  influence  in  English  litera- 
ture." Even  Huxley  acknowledged  that  "it  is  an  unquestion- 
able fact  that  for  the  last  three  centuries  this  book  has  been 
woven  into  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  English  literature 
and  history."  Says  Coleridge:  "To  give  the  history  of  the 
Bible  as  a  book,  would  be  little  else  than  to  relate  the  origin 
or  first  excitement  of  all  the  literature  we  possess.  From  this 
storehouse  of  literary  materials  our  leading  writers  have  most 
freely  drawn."  Although  Shakespeare  died  only  four  years 
after  the  King  James  version  was  published  in  full,  allusions 
to  the  sacred  pages  are  to  be  found  in  thirty-seven  of  his  plays. 
Ruskin  and  Browning  are  saturated  with  them ;  Ruskin  con- 
fessed, like  Daniel  Webster,  that  whatever  worth  might  be  in 
his  style,  was  due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Scripture.  Dante 
and  Milton  drew  their  entire  inspiration  from  it.  In  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson  there  are  three  hundred  direct  references  to  the 
Bible;  in  Longfellow,  more  than  three  hundred  and  thirty. 
And  this  is  to  take  no  account  of  its  vast  pervasive  influence 
upon  all  the  great  organic  forms  of  thought.  The  pages  of 
Francis  Bacon  would  be  unintellgible  were  the  Bible  erased. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  said :  "I  account  the  Scriptures  of  God  to  be 
the  most  sublime  philosophy."  Professor  Tyndall  has  even 
declared  that  "The  Bible  is  the  unquestionable  antecedent  of 
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our  whole  civilization."  It  has  been  to  the  literatures  of  its 
peoples  what  the  sun  is  to  vegetation,  what  the  wheat  is  to  the 
chaff  or  straw,  namely,  the  very  origin  of  their  life  and  strength. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  educate  our  youth  without  giving 
them  knowledge  of  the  Bible?  Education  without  the  Bible 
is  like  the  husk  without  the  seed,  the  chaff  without  the  wheat. 
But  the  Bible  is  not  only  the  inspiration  of  our  best  Htera- 
tnre,  it  is  itself  our  best  literature — "the  noblest  example  of 
the  English  tongue,"  as  Green  called  it.  Saintsbury  describes 
it  as  "the  greatest  prose  work  in  any  language."  Milton  said, 
"There  are  no  songs  comparable  to  the  songs  of  Zion,  no  ora- 
tions equal  to  those  of  the  prophets."  Carlyle  said  that  noth- 
ing has  ever  been  written  of  equal  literary  merit  with  the  Book 
of  Job.  The  orations  of  Moses,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  are  examples  of  the  most  surpassing  eloquence. 
And  who  need  mention  the  Psalms?  A  French  skeptic  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke 
as  "the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world."  Another,  Rous- 
seau, said :  "I  confess  that  the  majesty  of  the  Bible  strikes 
me  with  admiration.  Read  the  works  of  our  philosophers, 
with  all  their  pomp  of  diction.  How  mean,  how  contemptible 
they  are.  compared  with  Scripture!"  To  come  down  into 
very  modern  times,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  calls  the  charac- 
ters of  Scripture  **a  marvel  of  the  mind" ;  and  Hall  Caine  says, 
"There  is  no  book  in  the  world  like  it."  So  it  is  that  merely 
as  literature  the  Bible  challenges  comparison  with  all  the  books 
of  the  world.  Whether  it.  be  the  sonorous  majesty  of  Isaiah, 
or  the  sweet  haunting  notes  of  St.  John's  closing  vision — ^there 
are  no  sounds  anionG:st  all  the  words  of  men  comparable  with 
the  melodies  of  the  Word  of  God!  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."  It  is  more  than  melody.  It  is  the 
ineffable  harmony  of  the  Divine  Spirit  breathing  upon  the  re- 
sponsive chords  of  the  human  soul. 

We  search  the  world  for  truth;  we  cuU 
The  s:ood,  the  pure,  the  beautiful, 
From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll, 
'From  all  old  flower-fields  of  the  soul; 
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And,  weary  seekers  of  the  be«t. 
We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest 
To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read. 

But,  after  all,  our  youths  and  all  the  people  must  be  taught 
that  the  literary  aspect  of  the  Bible  is  its  most  trivial  aspect, 
only  the  chaff  of  the  Bible.  The  literary  form  of  the  Bible  may 
be  beautiful  beyond  compare ;  yet  literary  form  is  only  a  form, 
the  husk  which  encloses  the  life-giving  wheat.  We  must  teach 
our  young  men  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  Bible  is 
revealed  in  that  brief  soliloquy  of  David's  when  the  king 
asks  himself  the  question,  "Wherewithal  shall  a  young 
man  cleanse  his  way?"  and  answers  it,  *'By  taking  heed 
thereto  according  to  Thy  Word."  'Thy  Word  have  I  hid  in 
mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  Thee."  Behind  and 
beyond  the  beautiful  literary  form  of  the  Bible,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial reality  which  is  the  chief  thing — the  nutrifying  wheat, 
the  "power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

This  fact  it  is  which  essentially  differentiates  the  Bible 
from  every  other  book.  Some  chaff  may  be  better  than,  othei 
kinds  of  chaff ;  but  the  difference  between  chaff  and  wheat  is, 
that  chaff  will  not  sustain  human  life,  and  wheat  will.  This  h 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  the  Book  of  Life, 
the  wheat  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Its  form  undergoes  changes, 
ss  when  different  translations  are  made;  the  substance  re- 
mains unchanged,  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Luther 
has  beautifully  said  that  language  is  the  sheath  of  the  Spirit's 
sword  ;  let  us  never  make  the  foolish  blunder  of  mistaking  the 
sheath  for  the  sword.  Imagine  a  soldier  waving  a  sheath 
against  the  enemy!  Never  treat  the  Bible  as  mere  literature. 
If  our  preachers  feed  the  people  with  the  chaff  and  straw  of 
literary  or  sociological  lectures,  even  though  it  be  Bible  chaff 
and  straw,  then  they  need  not  be  surprised  when  the  people 
stay  at  home.  The  people  are  hungry  for  the  wheat  of  the 
Gospel — and  by  this  I  mean  the  simple,  natural  explanation 
of  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus.  Talk  about  the  decadence 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  decrease  of  attendance  on  Church  ser- 
vices— the  decadence  of  the  pulpit  has  come  where  the  lecture 
platform  has  supplanted  the  pulpit  and  the  decrease  in  attend- 
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ancc  is  oftenest  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "up-to-date  preacher" 
is  not  so  shrewd  as  he  thinks  he  is  when  he  gives  the  people 
lectures  instead  of  sermons.  And  I  for  one  believe  that  the 
deplorable  ignorance  referred  to  a  little  while  ago  will  disap- 
pear, and  the  people  will  begin  to  read  the  Bible  again,  when 
the  ministers  of  the  Word  everywhere  return  to  the  simple, 
unsensational  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  "the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,"  though  it  be  to  the  rich  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  to  the  wise,  foolishness.  "Like  priest,  like  people." 
That  man  has  within  him  a  spring  of  eloquence  that  nothing 
can  impede  who  believes  with  his  whole  soul  as  he  arises  to 
preach  that  his  message  is  not  the  message  of  a  man.  but  the 
very  Word  of  God,  and  that  God  speaks  truth  when  He  says: 
"My  Word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  I  sent  it."  "He  that  hath  my  Word,  let  him  speak  my 
Word  faithfully.  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wfieat?  saith  the 
Lord.  Is  not  my  Word  like  as  a  fire?  saith  the  Lord ;  and  like 
a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ?"  Yea,  and  is  not 
His  Word  also  like  a  sword?  "The  Word  of  God  is  quick, 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart." 

I  have  not  written  this  article  so  much  for  ministers  as 
for  laymen.  Yet  it  may  be  that  just  at  this  point  a  simple  bit 
of  theology  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Lutheran  laymen  are  ac- 
customed to  the  quotation  of  that  Scriptural  phrase,  several 
times  quoted  also  in  this  paper,  which  calls  the  Word  of  God 
the  "power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Familiarity  causes  us  to 
pass  it  over  lightly.  But  in  reality  it  is  a  startling  phrase. 
For  salvation  means  nothing  less  than  this :  The  linking  of  the 
spirit  of  man  with  the  spirit  of  the  ever-living  God.  By  vir- 
tue of  this  union,  the  spirit  of  man  partakes  of  the  graces  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  because  He  is  eternal,  we  also  share  the 
blessing  of  eternal  life.  Salvation  is  to  become  one  with  God; 
vvherefrom  it  follows  as  a  consequence  that  because  He  lives, 
we  shall  live  also. 
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Now,  is  it  not  a  startling  statement,  that  the  means  of  sal- 
vation, the  means  whereby  the  spirit  of  man  is  linked  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  is  nothing  else  than  the  simple  Word  of  God? 
Does  not  a  statement  of  this  sort  challenge  our  attention,  and 
invite  us  to  probe  it  to  the  core,  to  find  out  wliat  it  means? 
**The  Word  is  the  means  of  grace" — what  is  the  wherefore  of 
this  well-worn  Lutheran  phrase? 

Consider  what  a  "word,"  in  its  last  reduction,  really  is. 
A  word  is  the  utterance  of  self.  Speech  is  self-revelation.  It 
is  not  merely  the  means  of  self-revelation,  but  in  a  sense  it  is 
self-revelation.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  a  great  philologist, 
Max  Miiller,  "A  word  is  a  thought  incarnate."  "Language 
and  thought  are  inseparable.  Words  without  thought  are 
dead  sounds ;  thoughts  without  words,  are  nothing.  To  think 
is  to  speak  low ;  to  speak  is  to  think  aloud.  The  word  is  the 
thought  incarnate."  And  Milton,  speaking  of  books,  which 
are  but  collections  of  the  written  signs  for  words — ^John  Mil- 
ton says:  "As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book: 
who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image;  but 
he  wlio  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image 
of  God,  as  it  were  in  the  eye.  ...  A  good  book  is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 

Speech,  then,  is  the  unveiling  of  self.  The  central  self  of 
a  man  is  hid  deep  in  a  veiled  seclusion  that  only  himself  ma> 
lay  bare.  There  is  no. mystery  more  veiled  than  the  personal- 
ity of  your  friend.  But  this  inner  self,  may,  if  it  choose,  at 
least  measurably  reveal  itself,  and  the  highest,  completest  form 
of  such  self-revelation  is  the  speech,  the  word,  of  the  man.  A 
word  is  the  utterance  of  self. 

Precisely  this  thought  underlies  the  philosophy  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  when  he  writes  of  the  Word  of  God.  B> 
the  Word  of  God  he  means  the  self-utterance  of  God,  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Father.  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  Thus  John 
supplements  Genesis.  Genesis  declares,  *'God  said,  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light";  "God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firm- 
ament"; "God  said.  Let  the  dry  land  appear,  and  it  was  so"; 
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'*God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth,  and  it  was  so";  "God 
said,  Let  us  make  man."  He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  As  tlie 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  declares,  "The  worids  were  framed  by 
the  Word  of  God."  And  John :  The  Word  "was  in  the  be 
ginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him ;  and  with- 
out Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  Thus  the 
entire  creation  was  achieved  by  the  Word,  that  is,  by  the  self- 
utterance  of  God.  Creation  was  the  fruit  of  the  Divine  revela- 
tion, the  effect  of  the  Divine  Word.  And  whenever  subse- 
quently God  communicated  with  men,  it  was  always  througii 
the  Word,  His  self-revelation. 

Then,  when  at  last  **the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,*' 
this  self-utterance  of  (lod  took  flesh,  and  became  incarnate. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Word  of  God  because  He  is  the  revelation 
of  God  in  the  flesh.  **The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only 
Begotten  of  the  Father."  "He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen 
the  Father."  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Word  of  God  because 
He  is  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  Divine  Utterance 
to  man. 

And  as  was  His  nature,  so  also  was  His  mission.  He,  the 
Word  of  God,  revealed  Himself  chiefly  to  men  by  His  words. 
If  in  His  works  we  see  the  Divine  power,  in  His  words  we  hear 
the  Divine  thought.  And  so  while  He  said,  "The  works  that 
I  do  bear  witness  of  Me,"  He  also  said,  "The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 

If  Christ  is  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  then  the  Gospel  is 
the  revelation  of  Christ.  As  none  can  know  the  Father  save 
through  the  Son,  so  no  man  can  know  Christ  but  through  the 
Gospel.  Thus  it  is  that  this  Word  of  God  is  the  means  of 
knowing  God,  since  it  is  the  self-utterance  of  Him  who  is  Him- 
self the  Word.  But  to  know  God  is  to  be  at  one  with  Him,  to 
be  linked  into  .union  with  Him  (John  17:  3);  and  union  with 
God  is  salvation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  The  Word  is 
the  wheat  of  the  spirit,  whereby  the  soul  is  planted  with  a 
heavenly  life  ;  "being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  livcth  and  abideth 
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forever.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  Word  which  by  the  Gospel 
is  preached  unto  you"  (i  Peter  i  :  23.  25).  **What  is  the 
chaff  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord.*' 

:«c  *  *  4e  4c  4c 

The  untried  century  lies  before  us.  What  it  shall  bring  us 
none  can  tell.  Only,  we  may  know  this;  what  it  brings  to  us 
will  depend  upon  what  we  shall  give  to  it.  It  lies  before  us 
as  a  field  before  the  sower;  a  meek  field,  which  may  become 
blessing  or  curse,  as  the  sower  chooses.  A  field  is  what  the 
sower  makes  it.  '^Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap."  According  as  he  sows  well  or  ill,  it  smiles  with 
promise  or  it  frowns  with  threat.  What  shall  we  sow  in  this 
field  of  a  hundred  years?  Shall  we,  puffed  up  with  the  pride 
of  our  own  achievement,  forget  God,  and  sow  but  the  chaff  of 
our  own  work  and  word?  Then,  saith  the  Lord,  **ye  shall  con- 
ceive chaff,  ye  shall  bring  forth  stubble.'*  '*It  hath  no  stalk, 
the  bud  shall  yield  no  meal ;  if  so  be  it  yield,  the  strangers  shall 
swallow  it  up.'*  **By  thy  great  wisdom  and  by  thy  traffic  hast 
thou  increased  thy  riches,  and  thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because 
of  thy  riches.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lx>rd  God,  because 
thou  hast  set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of  God ;  behold,  there- 
fore, I  will  bring  strangers  upon  thee,  the  terrible  of  the  na- 
tions. And  they  shall  draw  their  swords  against  the  beauty  of 
thy  wisdom,  and  they  shall  defile  thy  brightness."  **There- 
fore  ye  shall  be  as  the  morning  cloud,  as  the  early  dew  that 
passeth  away,  as  the  chaff  that  is  driven  with  the  whirlwind 
cut  of  the  door,  and  as  the  smoke  out  of  the  chimney." 
'"Therefore  as  the  fire  devoureth  the  stubble,  and  as  the  flame 
consumeth  the  chaff,  so  their  root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and 
their  blossom  shall  go  up  as  the  dust :  because  they  have  cast 
away  the  law  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  despised  the  Word  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  France  despised  the  Word  of  God, 
and  sowed  the  chaff  of  "the  rights  of  man" — France  reaped 
the  Revolution.  Rome  ignored  the  Word  of  God,  and  sowed 
the  chaff  of  the  traditions  of  men — Rome  reaped  the  Reforma- 
tion. Let  America  despise  the  Divine  Word  of  our  fathers 
and  sow  the  chaff  of  humanism — ^America  may  expect  to  reap 
atheism  and  anarchy.     With  lands  or  with  institutions  as  with 
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individuals,  it  is  the  same.  This  warning  is  writ  large  by  the 
hand  of  history:  "Whoso  despiseth  the  Word  shall  be  de- 
stroyed." 

In  the  field  of  a  hundred  years  which  lies  before  us,  shall 
we  sow  chaff  or  wheat,  threat  or  promise?  For  though  there 
be  threat  for  the  chaff,  there  is  rich  promise  for  the  sowing  of 
the  wheat,  which  is  the  Word.  "For  as  the  rain  cometh  down, 
and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  bul 
watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it 
may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater:  so  shall 
My  Word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  My  mouth :  it  shall  not  re- 
turn unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please, 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.  For  ye 
shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace :  the  moun- 
tains and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of 
the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for 
a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sig^  that  shall  not  be  cut  off."  "The 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

James  A.  B.  Schersr. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


Article  III. 

ST.   PAUL'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  LORD'S 

SUPPER. 

{According  to  I  Cor.  lo  :  I4ff,  and  ii :  2iff'.) 

BY  R.  KERN,  PH.  D. 
[Translated  for  the  Lutheran  Church  Review  by  W.  A.  Snyder,  A.  M.} 

IL 

Dr.  Kern  seeks  to  justify  the  position  taken  in  his  discus- 
sion of  I  Cor.  lofF.  by  St.  Paul's  words  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  chapter  eleven.  We  again  present  the  substance 
of  his  development  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  following  the  modern  German  discussions  con- 
cerning the  Lord's  Supper. 

A  practical  interest  had  induced  St.  Paul  to  write  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  tenth  chapter.  He  had  need  to  warn 
against  indulgence  in  idolatrous  pleasures,  so  destructive  to 
the  uniform  existence  of  the  congregation:  through  earnest 
exhortation  to  a  conscientious  estimate  of  the  Holy  Supper  he 
had  sought  to  lead  the  congregation  back  from  faithless  vaga- 
ries to  unform  inclusion  both  in  itself  and  in  the  communion 
of  the  Lord.  Not  external,  but  internal,  dangers  now  eng^e 
his  thought.  There  is  a  lack  of  harmony  and  a  consequent 
cooling  of  the  central  ethos  of  the  congregation,  unfitting  its 
members  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  heavenly  blessing 
entrusted  to  them,  a  grateful  estimation  of  its  value  and  a  proper 
sense  of  improving  it  for  the  furtherance  of  their  communion 
with  God  and  Christ.  Influenced  by  a  central  religious  in- 
terest he  now  writes  of  the  real  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
i.  e.  of  the  mystical-spiritual,  yes,  the  spiritual-bodily  entrance 
of  the  recipient  into  relationship  with  Christ.  His  object  is 
not  so  much  to  present  a  definite  doctrinal  statement  as  to  im- 
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press  upon  their  souls  the  deep  significance  of  this  Holy  Sup- 
per. 

We  feel  that  at  the  very  outstart  we  are  assuming  more 
than  the  new  theology  is  wont  to  find  in  this  passage:  we 
shall  seek  to  justify  our  statement. 

Eating  of  the  same  bread  and  drinking  out  of  the  same 
cup  had  lost  its  real  value  to  many  of  the  Corinthians,  since  the 
satisfying  of  purely  physical  hunger  and  thirst  immediately 
preceded  their  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  wealth) 
often  partook  to  excess  of  the  food  and  drink  they  had  pro- 
vided, while  the  poor  beside  them  oft  had  scarce  sufficient  to 
satisfy  their  actual  need.  Hence  the  souls  of  the  participants 
were  filled  either  by  a  coarse  and  satiated  egoism  or  by  sad 
jealousy.  Reproving  them  (vss.  20-22),  the  Apostle  ^emphasizes 
more  clearly  than  in  the  former  chapter  the  one  thing  whicli, 
from  the  very  beginning,  has  stamped  upon  this  holy  cele- 
bration its  individual  character  and  importance,  excluded 
from  it  everything  base,  and  demanded  for  it  the  inmost  pos- 
session of  the  soul. 

He  has  received  the  witness  and  seal  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  original  institution  not  through  hearsay,  but  from  an 
infallible  source.  "For  I.*'  he  says,  "received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you." 

How  shall  we  interpret  this?  How  can  or  dare  we  con- 
ceive of  his  source?  In  Gal.  i :  12  he  says  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive his  gospel  from  men,  but  "through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  We  can  understand  this  in  no  other  way  than  this, 
that  in  some  hour  of  rich  spiritual  blessing  there  was  begotten 
in  his  soul  the  whole  fundamental  and  essential  content  of  the 
New  Testament  revelation,  with  its  concentration  in  the  work 
of  Christ,  with  its  range  embracing  all  places  and  ages,  full 
of  power,  life  and  light :  and  this  through  an  immediate  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lx>rd.  In  this  revelation  all  doubt 
of  its  certainty  was  excluded.  Still  here,  where  we  are 
considering  the  historical  setting  of  an  utterance  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  in  a  fixed  place  and  among  a  well  known 
circle  of  men,  such  an  immediate  and  divine  begetting  into  the 
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soul  cannot  very  well  be  accepted.  Would  not  the  testimony 
of  those  disciples,  who  were  present  when  the  Supper  was  in- 
stituted, and  who  were  the  persons  directly  addressed,  be  to 
a  certain  extent  invalidated  thereby?  This  they  did  not  de- 
serve ;  nor  would  it  be  in  harmony  with  the  Lord's  love  to  and 
regard  for  His  disciples  thus  to  invalidate  their  testimony. 

The  thought  naturally  arises  that  the  "Eleven"  were  not 
perfectly  sure  of  the  exact  words  of  the  institution,  since  on 
that  evening  their  minds  were  filled  with  strange  fears  and  fore- 
bodings ;  and  their  memories  did  not  perfectly  retain  the  exact 
words.  But  would  the  glorified  Christ  now,  in  order  to  firmly 
establish  for  the  future  through  miraculous  interposition  what 
had  become  uncertain  through  excusable  forgetfulness,  dis- 
regard the  forgiven  Peter  or  him  who  leaned  on  His  breast 
and  reveal  an  exclusively  correct  version  of  what  had  been 
originally  spoken  to  the  Eleven,  to  one  who  had  been  a  Bitter 
persecutor?  Would  He  thus  humiliate  them  and  still  perfect 
no  uniformly  recognized  setting  of  the  authentic  words? 

Let  us  not  forget  also  that  4^^  too  Kupiou  does  not  literally 
mean,  "immediately  from  the  Lord  Himself,"  but  only, 
"through  a  source  derived  in  indubitable  manner  from  the 
Lord." 

To  put  himself  in  touch  with  such  a  source  the  first  duty 
of  St.  Paul  would  be  to  inquire  in  the  circle  of  the  first  Apostles 
concerning  the  institution.  Even  though  he  had  occasion  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  immediately  after  his  conversion 
with  Ananias  and  the  members  of  the  church  at  Damascus, 
and  to  learn  from  them  the  essential  words,  as  they  knew 
them,  still  such  a  third-hand  reception  of  these  important 
words  would  not  have  cancelled  the  duty  of  inquiry  from  eye 
and  ear  witnesses.  A  valuable  occasion  for  such  inquiry  was 
St.  Paul's  fifteen  days'  visit  in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  i :  i8),  where 
he  not  only  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Peter, 
but,  no  doubt,  found  occasion  to  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  original  Christian  congregation. 

Was  it  from  Jerusalem,  particularly  from  Peter's  lips, 
that  St.  Paul  received  his  knowledge,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
with  a  felt  conviction  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit,  it  was 
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attested  to  his  consciousness  as  an  infallible  communication 
from  the  original  source? 

Before  answering  let  us  present  the  exact  wording  of  the 
Apostle's  testimony  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.  Literally 
translated  it  is  this :  '*For  I  tookover  from  the  Lord,  that  which 
also  I  gave  over  to  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed  took  bread,  and  after  words  of  thanks* 
giving  He  brake  and  said :  This  is  my  body  far  you,  this  do  m 
my  remembrance,*'  (vss.  23,  24.)  Are  these  words  taken  from 
Peter's  lips  as  quoted  in  the  traditional  celebration  of  the  con- 
gregation at  Jerusalem? 

Two  points  are  at  variance  with  such  a  view :  first,  the  em- 
phatic postion  of  iro»  r^Py  which  declares  a  consciousness  on  St. 
Paul's  part  of  a  source  specially  imparted :  secondly,  a  compar- 
ison of  these  words  with  those  derived  from  the  Apostolic,  par- 
ticularly the  Petrine  circle  (Matt.  26 :  26ff .,  and  Mk.  14 :  22S). 
The  Pauline  setting  seems  more  characteristic  and  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  former,  and  hence,  with  reference  to  authenticity, 
more  worthy  of  notice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  differences  arc 
merely  superficial  and  readily  harmonized.  St.  Paul's  account 
is  supplemental  and  more  precise.  It  almost  seems  as  if  he 
had  received  the  traditional  popular  setting  and  then  had  in- 
quired and  investigated  in  a  wider  field,  and,  with  help  from  on 
high,  had  established  the  exact  wording  of  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. 

But  where  w^s  this  field?  Whence  could  authentic  infor- 
mation be  derived  except  in  the  Apostolic  circle?  Can  an  an- 
swer be  found  in  the  KardXufia  of  Mk.  14:14?  A  modem  au- 
thor makes  much  of  the  '^goodman  of  the  house"  where  Christ 
spoke  the  words  of  institution.  Was  he  present  that  evening? 
Did  he  possibly  understand  the  Lord  better  than  the  Eleven? 
The  thought  at  once  occurs :  Could  he  not  have  supplied  in- 
formation much  better  than  the  others,  and  would  not  St.  Paul 
have  come  to  a  better  understanding  with  him  than  with  Peter? 

Still  such  are  mere  conjectures,  and  we  may  have  already 
transgressed  too  far  into  what  may  seem  a  field  of  fruitless  in- 
quiry.   We  must  rest  content  with  the  knowledge  that  St.  Paul 
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was  filled  with  absolute  certainty  concerning  both  the  origin 
and  authenticity  of  his  source.  The  real  question  here  is: 
What  does  St.  Paul*s  testified  setting  of  the  words  of  institution 
declare? 

Let  us  determine  whether  our  statement  in  10:  16,  con- 
cerning an  objective  reality  out  of  the  essence  of  the  glorified 
Christ  communicated  to  the  participants,  is  confirmed  by  these 
words  of  institution. 

According  to  the  order  of  the  text  the  words  concerning 
consecrated  bread  receive  first  notice.  They  are  brief,  still  sug- 
gestive enough  to  indicate  their  meaning :  touto  fiuu  ifrnv  rd  awiia 
TO  unsp  Ofiuv^  literally,  "This  is  my  body  for  you,"  or,  "This 
is  my  body  present  for  you."  The  to  unsp  Ofiwv  (**The  for  your 
being")  is  the  only  designation  to  aid  us  in  understanding  the 
comparison  between  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ.  But 
it  shows  at  any  rate  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  here  con- 
ceived as  the  homogeneous  corpus  of  the  believing  congrega- 
tion, but  as  a  body  distinct  from  it,  to  a  certain  extent  above 
it  yet  not  remaining  distant  from  it,  but  present  for  it  and  offer- 
ing itself  to  it.     This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  ('^'ip. 

Ancient  translations  sought  to  aid  the  sense  with  a  gloss 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  a  sacrificial  offering  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  Vulgate  reads:  "Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  quod 
pro  vobis  tradetur" :  Luther,  on  the  basis  of  the  Recepta  which 
inserts  the  participle  k/.w/zsvoj/,  has:  **Das  ist  mein  Leib,  der 
fuer  euch  gebrochen  wird."  The  original  text  contains  no 
reference  to  such  a  sacrificial  offering.  The  breaking  of  the 
bread  cannot  even  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  what  Christ's  body 
suffered  in  death,  since  His  body  was  not  really  broken  (cf. 
John  19:  36),  but  pierced.  The  breaking  of  the  bread  seems 
rather  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  body  of  Christ,  although  a 
uniform,  living  and  organic  whole,  can  at  the  same  time  become 
something  distributed,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will.  Had  the  f'^Trsp  u/iwv 
needed  a  gloss,  the  M6fu>ov  of  Lk.  22:  19,  would  have  been 
preferable  to  K^.€tt/ji«v«>.  It  seems  almost  self-apparent  that  if 
any  word  relating  to  the  sacrificial  offering  of  Christ  had  been 
originally  present,  its  omission — in  view  of  the  impression 
which  the  brief  ff^ip  w/a«tfv  always  at  first  excites — would  be  al- 
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most  inexplicable :  the  insertion  of  such  a  gloss  on  the  other 
hand  is  readily  explicable. 

St.  Paul  himself  must  have  felt  the  lack  of  closer  designa- 
tion as  he  wrote  this  to  oTzip  viiwv,  a  lack  which  he,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Atonement,  would  have  been  glad  to  supply  and  which 
he  treats  epexegetically  immediately  afterwards  in  vs.  26.  The 
very  fact  that  he  adds  nothing  demonstrates  that  here  is  some- 
thing which  he  has  **received  from  the  Lord."  We  seem  to 
feel  here  how  the  spontaneous  and  the  receptive  factors  in  the 
life  of  the  Apostle  live  side  by  side  and  keep  one  another  in 
equilibrium.  The  latter  receives  much  from  above  which  the 
former  dare  not  elucidate  (cf.  with  this  view  the  difHcult 
problems  of  chapter  15).  The  former,  however,  claims  its 
right  and  becomes  prominent  at  once  in  the  double  reference 
10  remembrance  and  the  exhortation  to  self-examination. 

We  think  there  is  something  more  real  in  St.  Paul's  view 
of  the  Holy  Supper  than  the  new  theology  is  wont  to  find. 
The  closer  we  cling  to  the  view  expressed  in  10:  16,  of  the 
body  of  Christ  as  a  supernatural  reality  and  an  essential  self- 
communication  of  His  life-fulness,  the  more  valuable  does  the 
simple  wrf/>  nfimv  become.  If  the  gloss  concerning  Christ's 
death  is  added,  the  symbolic  and  strictly  spiritualistic  view  is 
readily  deduced,  and  with  Pfleiderer  it  may  be  said  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  and  blood  is  "in  brief  a  connection  with 
Christ  as  the  crucified  Saviour,  hence  essentially  the  same  as 
that  effected  by  faith  and  baptism."     (Paulinismus,  p.  253).* 


•\t  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  symbolic  and  spiritualistic  Tlew  It 
very  far  from  our  view,  which  Is  that  taught  by  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  purely  formal  and  therefore  quite  feeble  conception  of  Pfleiderer  needs 
the  enrichment  in  Bubntaiice  of  the  essential  quality  of  the  sacrament  found 
in  the  words  "Olven  and  shed  for  you."  "For  herein,"  says  Luther  In  the 
OaUthiimua  Mojor,  "  I  Iihv«  lioth  truths,  that  it  is  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  that  it  is  mine  as  a  treasure  and  gift.  But  the  body  of  Christ 
can  never  be  an  unfruitful,  vain  thing,  without  efllcacy  and  without  bene- 
fits. Yet  however  great  he  the  treasure  itself,  it  must  be  comprehended  in 
the  Word  nnd  administered  to  us.  else  we  should  never  be  able  to  know  or 
seek  it. 

Therefore,  also  it  is  vain  talk  when  they  say  that  the  body  and  tilood 
of  Christ  are  not  given  and  shed  for  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and  therefore 
we  cannot  have  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  sacrament.  For  although  the 
work  was  accomplislied  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  acquired  on  the  cross, 
yet  it  cannot  otherwise  come  to  us,  but  through  the  Word.  For  what  would 
we  otherwise  know  about  it.  that  such  a  thing  was  accomplished  and  Is  to 
be  given  us  if  it  were  not  delivered  to  us  in  the  preaching  or  administration 
of  the  oral  Word?    Whence  will  they  know,  or  how  can  they  lay  hold  of  and 
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Summed  up  the  words  say  this,  however :  The  body  of  the 
Lord  is  present  for  you,  and  is  offered  through  the  distribution 
of  the  bread  particularly  for  mutual  appropriation.  From 
these  words  we  can  conceive  only  of  a  real  presence  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  i.  e.  of  the  presence  of  what  we  termed  the  essential 
life-fulness  of  the  glorified  Christ.  We  now  begin  to  see  more 
clearly  what  the  Lord  desired  to  offer  and  communicate  to  His 
own.  We  are  even  able  to  declare  that  there  was  a  real  recep- 
tion of  what  the  Lord  terms  His  body  on  the  part  of  those  as- 
sembled in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  bounded  though 
that  body  still  was  by  earthly  and  corporeal  limitations.  His 
holy  life-content  was  already  there,  as  St.  John  testifies  (13: 
31)  in  a  glorified  state. 

At  the  outstart  the  words,  **This  is  my  body,"  must  be  re- 
garded symbolically :  for  bread  made  of  flour  cannot  be  identi- 
cal with  the  substance  of  His  holy  body.*  The  distribution  of 
the  broken  bread  signifies,  first  of  all.  that  He  desires  to  make 
them  one  and  all  participants  of  His  essential  life-substance. 
The  visible  gift  was  not  identical  with  the  invisible:  nor  could 
the  invisible  have  been  inclosed  in  the  visible  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  amount  of  bread  received  determined  the  amount  of 
participation  in  the  invisible  communication.  The  participa- 
tion was  rather  determined  by  the  immediate  receptivity :  Judas 
likely  received  his  piece  of  bread  along  with  the  rest,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  mystical  gift  with  it,  for  "his  eye  was  cold  and  his 
heart  was  dead,"  and  thus  the  vain  reception  of  bread  but  hard- 
ened his  heart  the  more.f 

«ppr<^rlate  to  themseives.  this  (or^iveneBs,  except  they  hold  and  beJieve 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Gospel?  But  now  the  entire  Gospel  and  the  article 
of  the  deed  :^  "  /  believe  a  hofy  Vhrtstinn  Church,  the  forgiveneu  of  «n,'* 
etc.,  are  by  the  Word  embodied  in  this  sacrament  and  presented  to  us. 
Why  should  we  allow  this  treasure  to  be  torn  from  the  sacrament? 

*Such  a  conclusion  does  not  at  all  follow.  It  necessarily  assumes  that 
the  word  "This"  must  and  doe»  refer  to  the  "bread."  For  the  full  argu- 
ment that  such  is  not  the  case,  see  Krauth.  Thr  Conservative  Reformation, 
on  this  point.— W.  A.  S. 

tSo  over  against  this  weak  statement,  read  the  powerful  words  of  Luther 
in  the  Caleehimnu*  Major:  "Even  though  a  knave  take  or  distribute  the 
sacrament,  he  receives  the  tru^  sacrament,  that  is,  the  true  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  Just  a*  truly  as  he  who  receivee  or  administers  it  in  the  most 
worthy  manner.  For  it  is  not  founded  upon  the  holiness  of  men,  but  upon 
the  Word  of  God.  And  as  no  saint  upon  earth,  yea.  no  angel  in  heaven,  can 
change  bread  and  wine  into  the  t>ody  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  also  can  no  one 
chjmge  or  alter  it.  even  though  it  be  abused.    For  the  Word  by  which  it  be- 
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Since,  however,  the  immediate  receptivity  was  the  deter- 
minative condition  for  the  reception  of  the  invisible  gift,  we 
may  say,  The  receptive  believing  disciples  received  along  with 
the  bread,  as  each  assimilated  it  to  his  body,  a  communication 
of  that  gift,  which  the  Lord  wished  to  impart  to  them  out  of 
His  mysterious  life-fulness,  to  be  inwardly  assimilated.  Hence, 
the  distributed  bread  did  not  remain  simply  a  symbol  to  be- 
lieving recipient,  but  a  rich  vehicle  of  the  mysterious  gift  of 
love  and  life.  This  change  of  the  outward  symbol  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  inward  reception  repeats  itself  wherever  the  recipient 
has  the  proper  receptivity ;  and  this  is  found  even  there  where 
faith  is  but  weak. 

From  the  words  of  St.  Paul  we  cannot,  however,  confine 
this  mysterious  gift  of  love  and  life  to  this  fixed  means  of  im- 
partation.  He  says,  **The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  but  he  does  not  say  that  it 
is  the  only  communion  of  the  same. 

The  mystery  of  the  body  of  Christ,  or  of  the  living  pres- 
ence of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  eternally  glorified  God-man,  is 
opened  through  the  power  of  His  love  to  all  who  desire  com- 
munion with  Him  or  turn  in  true  receptivity  to  Him.  Even 
the  children  who  love  Him  and  pray  to  Him  unconsciously  re* 
ceive  power  of  blessmg  and  nourishment  for  body  and  soul  out 
of  His  life-fulness.  The  sick  who  cry  to  Him  day  and  night 
and  cling  longingly  to  His  love,  are  often  refreshed  throug^i 
the  power  of  His  flesh  and  blood  without  wafer  and  cup.  So 
too  the  Christians  in  general,  despite  their  differences,  are 
bound  together  in  proportion  to  their  receptivity  for  the  es- 
sentials of  Christianity,  by  a  bond  which  we  believe  must  be 
found  in  the  impartation  of  the  life-fulness  of  Christ. 

In  many  ways  it  is  the  thought  of  the  spiritual  and  yet  to 

came  a  sacrament  and  was  Instituted  does  not  become  false  because  of  the 
person  or  of  bis  unbelief.  For  be  does  not  aay:  If  you  believe  or  are 
wort  by  you  will  receive  my  body  and  blood,  but:  Tnke,  eai  and  drink,  ttw 
u  my  body  and  hlmtd.  Likewise:  l)o  thut  (namely,  wbat  I  now  do,  insti- 
tute, give  and  bid  you  take).  Tbat  is.  as  much  as  to  say.  no  matter  whether 
you  be  worthy  or  unworthy,  you  have  here  his  body  and  blood  by  virtue  of 
these  words  which  are  added  to  the  bread  and  the  wine.  This  mark,  and 
observe  well;  for  upon  theee  words  rest  all  our  foundation,  protection  and 
defence  against  all  error  and  temptation  that  have  ever  come  or  may  yet 
come." 
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a  certain  extent  natural  body  of  Christ,  constantly  present  in 
its  essential  life-fulness  to  the  church  of  Christ,  which  pre- 
sents itself  as  the  key  that  unlocks  the  mystery  of  the  manifold 
experiences  of  immediate  spiritual  refreshment. 

This  view  harmonizes  the  expressions  concerning  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  son  of  man  in  John  6  (53-58)  on  the  one 
hand  with  Christian  thought  and  on  the  other  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  St.  John  speaks  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  no  instance  as  of  an  external  order  or  solemn  cere- 
mony, but  points  in  deeply  felt,  though  enigmatic,  words  to  a 
most  valuable,  yes,  necessary  nourishment,  which  he  presents 
as  the  appropriation  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  almost 
seems  as  though  he  wished  to  say,  that  believing  and  longing 
souls  can  find  this  mysterious  life  substance  and  this  com- 
forting union  with  the  living  and  life  giving  Christ  everywhere, 
even  as  the  organized  congregations  seek  it  in  the  liturgical 
supper. 

St.  John  does  not,  however,  wish  to  deny  the  importance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lord's  Supper  instituted  by  Christ 
■  Himself  and  bound  to  fixed  earthly  elements  has  its  char- 
acteristic importance  and  distinct  benefit.  Is  not  this  es- 
pecially seen  and  felt  in  its  impressive  simplicity  and  adapt- 
ability to  the  conception  of  the  spiritually  poor,  and  still  more  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  bond  of  brotherly  love  and  the  feeling 
of  unity  it  produces. 

Whether  the  realistic  view  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper  can  also  be  felt  in  the  words  concerning  the  cup 
and  the  blood  we  shall  determine  in  9.  concluding  article. 


► 


Article  IV. 

SARPI. 

We  Lutherans  are  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  concerning 
the  personages  and  the  progress  of  the  i6th  century  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany.  We  are  sometimes  accused  of  the  ultra- 
glorification  of  Luther  and  his  colleagues,  in  their  Teutonic 
eflforts  to  free  their  Church  and  state  from  the  usurpations  of 
Romish  avarice  and  error,  as  embodied  in  the  papal  hierarchy. 
And,  perhaps,  we  do  not  keep  in  mind,  sufficiently,  the  simi- 
larly brave  and  truthful  attempts  made  elsewhere  than  in  Ger- 
many. Perhaps  we  do  not  realize  that  as  the  Roman  corpor- 
ation was  world-wide  in  its  pre-Reformation  power,  so  the  reac- 
tion against  it  was  inevitable  wherever  there  were  honest  souls 
to  resent  its  unhistoric  and  unscriptural  claims ;  whether  these 
protesting  hearts  were  in  England,  Scandinavia,  The  Nether- 
lands, Bohemia,  Switzerland,  France  or  Venice! 

Not  that  we  should  venerate  or  glorify  Luther's  charac- 
ter and  work  the  less — but  that  we,  perhaps,  should  appreciate 
and  magnify  the  work  of  these  non-German  Reformers  the 
more! 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  Providential  plan  that  it  should 
have  been  a  stout-hearted,  hard-headed,  loud-spoken  son  of 
the  German  forest  who  should,  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  gen- 
eral influence,  attain  the  unrivaled  priority  in  shattering  Rom- 
ish pretensions!  I  verily  think  that  our  Luther  was  divinely 
called,  exalted  and  crowned;  that,  under  God,  he  was  the 
chief — as  among  the  apostles  was  Paul;  and  we  would  have 
nothing  that  shall  follow  detract  from  his  God-given  qualities 
of  mind,  heart  and  life ;  qualities  which  made  him,  easily,  the 
peerless  figure  of  his  wonderful  century. 

But  I  would  lead  your  thoughts  away  from  the  region  of 
ihe  Rhine ;  away  from  the  more  familiar  haunts  of  the  fathers 
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of  our  church,  to  the  island  city  of  the  Adriatic — to  the  sa- 
cred precincts  where  rest  the  bones  of  the  evangelist,  St.  Mark ; 
to  the  times  and  actors  of  a  generation  just  a  little  later  than 
the  scenes  at  Wittenberg,  Worms  and  the  Wartburg! 

Luther  died  in  1546.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  not 
yet  born.  Not  until  six  years  later;  of  honest  and  godly  mid- 
dle-class parentage,  came  into  the  world  Pietro  Sarpi,  at  Ven- 
ice, August  14th,  1552. 

Recall  the  chronology  of  the  period.  The  Jesuit  order, 
with  which  we  shall  have  much  to  do,  had  been  organized  in 
1534 — eighteen  years  before.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  been 
m  session  since  1545 — seven  years  before  the  birth  of  this 
prodigy,  who  became  its  most  famous  historian,  and  who,  in 
Italy,  was  also  to  be  the  chief  enemy  of  those  two  desperate 
post-Reformation  efforts  of  weakened  Rome  to  regain  her 
glimmering  prestige. 

Pietro's  father  died  when  the  boy  was  very  young,  and  his 
devout  mother — a  superior  woman  in  every  way — became  his 
first  teacher.  His  second  was  his  mother's  brother — as  was  Mel- 
anchthon's — who  was  both  priest  and  school  teacher ;  a  not  un- 
common combination  in  those  days.  His  school  was  a  high- 
class  one,  patronized  by  the  patricians  of  that  aristocratic  capi- 
tal. Free  tuition  was  given  the  boy  (owing  to  his  mother's 
poverty),  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  thoroughly  inducted  into 
the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy. He  was  a  precocious  scholar.  He  was  a  perfect  prodigy 
intellectually.  He  was  at  once  the  leader  of  his  class,  of  the 
school,  of  the  whole  circle.  His  memory  was  phenomenal! 
Pages  of  Virgil — according  to  stories  of  the  time — he  could  re- 
peat after  hearing  them  but  once.  Although  he  himself  de- 
nied this  saying,  that  he  could  never  repeat  more  than 
thirty  lines  after  a  single  hearing! 

At  the  age  of  twelve  his  learned  uncle  had  done  all  for  him 
that  he  could.  He  must  now  go  forth  to  a  new  circle.  But 
he  had  already  won  great  respect  from  teacher  and  associates ; 
both  for  his  scholarly  attainments  and  his  lovable  tempera- 
ments.   Among  his  class  mates  in  this  school  was  Leonardo 
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Donate — ^who  was  Doge  during  the  most  troublous  period 
of  their  later  careers. 

Pietro  was  now  placed  under  a  third  teacher — Capelle ;  a 
friar  in  the  Servite  monastery.  The  Servites  were  a  fraternity 
founded  in  1233,  and  located  in  Venice  in  1310.  They  adopted 
the  name  as  indicating  the  life  of  poverty  and  service  of  suffer- 
ing to  which  they  devoted  their  lives.  They  were  not  monks ; 
but  the  friars ;  not  fathers,  Padri,  but  brothers,  Fratri.  The 
monks  lived  a  more  cloistered  life ;  the  friars  took  an  interest, 
also,  in  the  outside  world.  They  could  even  follow  seculai 
callings,  although  in  holy  orders.  Into  this  Servite  monas- 
tery he  came  for  a  year  as  a  scholar ;  but  he  soon  desired  to  be 
a  Novice  of  the  Order.  Both  his  mother  and  his  uncle  wanted 
him  to  be  a  priest,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  limited  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  priesthood ;  preferring  the  life  of  a  friar,  which  em- 
braced the  advantages  of  both  cloister  and  of  active  life.  Thus, 
when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  novice  and  took  the 
name  of  Paob  for  Pietro — a  significant  change! 

His  novitiate  lasted  five  years,  during  which  he  pursued 
theological  and  scientific  studies  with  the  greatest  distinction ; 
besides  the  branches  already  begun.  He  was  always  recogniz- 
ed as  a  thinker ;  one  of  independence  and  the  greatest  ability. 
When  but  thirteen  this  delicate,  shrinking  boy,  dad  in  the 
black  gown,  white  hood  and  leather  girdle  of  his  order,  was 
put  forth  as  one  of  the  public  disputants  before  a  brilliant  as- 
sembly and  "held  firmly  the  crown  against  them  all." 

Two  years  later,  at  Mantua,  in  another  public  disputation, 
he  showed  his  immense  knowledge  of  sacred  canons  and  tlie 
decrees  of  councils.  In  this  year,  1567,  he  took  the  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience — besides  the  special  tenets  of 
their  order  concerning  peace,  brotherly  love  and  the  care  of 
the  sick!  His  third  appearance  was  also  at  Mantua,  in  1570. 
He  had  finished  his  course  and  was  now  a  fully  equipped  Ser- 
vite friar.  This  disputation  was  very  elaborate  and  profound ; 
covering  318  theological  and  philosophical  propositions  for  de- 
fense. But  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  at  once 
although  but  eighteen  (much  like  Melanchthon's  case!)  appcnnt- 
ed,  by  Bishop  Boldrino,  Professor  of  Positive  Theology  in  his 
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cathedral  at  Mantua,  and,  besides,  Duke  Gonzaga  made  him 
his  private  Theologian — a  great  distinction,  indeed. 

Friar  Paolo  Sarpi  is  now  a  public  character.  He  is  now 
launched  upon  his  phenomenal  career.  In  eighteen  short 
years  his  unprecedented  recognition  had  been  compelled  by 
his  sheer  ability,  and  he  now  took  his  first  public  post.  This 
was  at  Mantua;  not  at  Venice.  Here  he  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  the  chair  with  exceptional  ability  and  success.  No 
one  ever  lectured  on  positive  theology  with  the  accurate  and 
comprehensive  g^asp  of  these  subjects  that  he  showed.  He 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Scriptiu-es  in  their  orig- 
inal tongues,  and  he  knew  perfectly  the  apostolic  traditions, 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the 
Councils. 

His  fame  as  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar  was  spread  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  Mantua.  He  was  accused  for  certain 
views  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  but  refused  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Inquisitor  because  that  individual's  ignorance  of  He- 
brew made  him  incompetent  as  a  judge.  How  bold  a  standi 
Later  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

This  professorial  experience  was  a  splendid  preparatory 
stage  to  his  life  work.  Here  at  Mantua  he  gained  much  cul- 
ture and  inspiration  from  the  associations  of  the  ducal  palace 
and  the  cathedral.  Both  the  Duke  and  the  Bishop  had  attend- 
ed the  Council  of  Trent — which  had  adjourned  in  1563 — and 
had  taken  the  side  of  the  Old  Catholic  party ;  over  against  the 
Papal  party.  The  Duke  had  already  been  threatened  with  ex- 
communication for  having  harbored  some  poor  heretics.  But 
this  papal  intolerance  only  made  Protestantism  all  the  more 
attractive  to  both  Duke  and  Bishop,  and  their  youthful  pro- 
tege heartily  identified  himself  with  their  sympathies.  It  is 
also  important  to  remember  that  it  was  at  this  time,  1570,  that 
he  determined  to  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent;  thus  becoming  *'its  earliest,  most  famous  and  au- 
thentic historian."  Indeed,  it  was  this  work  which  has  won 
him  his  greatest  fame  to  this  day.  Here,  at  Mantua,  he  began 
to  collect  facts  from  the  very  lips  of  those  who  had  taken  con- 
spicuous part  in  its  transactions.      Besides  the  Bishop  and  the 
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Duke  there  was  also  one  Olive ;  a  man  who  had  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  one  of  the  papal  delegates — Cardinal  Gonzaga,  a  brother 
of  the  Duke — and  who  presided  over  the  Council  from  1561 
to  March,  1563;  nine  months  before  adjournment.  Thus 
Sarpi  could  obtain  the  very  inside  information  concerning 
Rome's  methods  of  packing  the  Council  by  mercenaries.  Of 
all  this — "the  hypocrisies,  dishonesties,  craft  and  cunning;  a 
machine  for  the  registration  of  decrees  prepared  beforehand 
at  Rome  by  the  Pope" — of  all  this,  Olivo  had  taken  careful 
notes  at  the  time.  He  it  was,  Olivo,  who  first  impressed  Sarpi 
with  the  idea  of  writing  its  History.  It  was  not,  as  the 
Jesuits  claimed,  the  purpose  of  his  later  years,  so  as  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  papal  hierarchy  for  their  treatment  of  him 
and  of  Venice.  The  purpose  was  formed  in  1570,  and  material 
was  then  first  collected  from  actual  and  prominent  participants. 
While  at  Mantua  he  took  Holy  Orders,  in  1572;  thus  becom- 
ing a  full  priest  of  the  Servite  order. 

After  a  stay  of  four  years  at  Mantua  he  was  called  back  to 
Venice — to  his  old  monastery — to  the  chair  of  Philosophy. 
His  friend.  Bishop  Boldrino,  having  died,  the  ducal  court  no 
longer  attracted  him.  So  he  gladly  went  back  to  his  dear  old 
cell  in  the  Servite  monastery* ;  there  to  remain  during  the  re- 
maining fifty  years  of  his  laborious  and  immortal  service. 

He  is  now  completely  equipped  and  launched  in  his  Vene- 
tian career,  and  it  would  not  be  premature,  now,  to  analyze  his 
subsequent  years  into  the  following  divisions,  as  a  more  in- 
teresting treatment  than  a  merely  chronological  recital  would 
be.     We  shall,  therefore,  consider: 

Friar  Sarpi — I.  The  Scientist  and  Scholar;  H.  The 
Author  and  Historian;  HI.  The  Counsellor  and  Statesman, 
and  IV.  The  Protestant  and  Liberator. 

First — The  Scientist  and  Scholar. 

As  a  scholar  he  was  famously  versatile ;  far  more  varied  ir. 
his  intellectual  accomplishments  than  even  Erasmus  or  Mc- 
lanchthon  or  great  Luther!  He  was  rather  the  composite  of  all 
three.  For  instance,  besides  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
he  mastered  history,  astronomy,  nutrition  in  animal  life,  geom- 
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etry,  magnetism,  botany,  mineralogy,  hydraulics,  acoustics,  at- 
mospheric pressure,  reflection  of  light  from  curved  surfaces, 
mechanics,  civil  and  military  architecture,  medicine,  and  that 
subject  which,  next  to  mathematics,  had  the  greatest  fascina- 
tion for  him,  anatomy  I 

Nor  was  he  superficial  in  these  studies  I  He  sounded 
all  their  known  waters,  and,  in  many  instances,  he  reached 
depths  never  before  fathomed;  brought  to  light  unheard-of 
treasures,  which  he  immediately  made  the  property  of  those 
capable  of  turning  them  to  account.  In  this  way  Galileo,  Kep- 
ler, Acquapendente  of  Padua  and  Dr.  Harvey  were  all  indebt- 
ed to  him,  directly  or  indirectly. 

He  was  always  frail  in  body  (again  like  MelanchthonI). 
This  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  life  impelled  him  to  the 
greatest  industry  and  the  largest  benevolence  in  dispersing 
what  he  gathered.  He  would  say,  **Let  us  imitate  in  this  God 
and  nature — who  give  but  never  lend."  This  was  before  the 
days  of  the  Patent  Office.  This  rule  he  applied  to  all  his  re- 
sources; intellectual,  moral  and  temporal;  and  unselfishly 
gave  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  fellows. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  go  into  detail  to  establish  his 
claim  as  a  g^eat  and  original  scientist;  but  a  few  instances 
must  suffice.  His  scientific  and  historical  papers  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1769,  so  that  we  must  prove  our  claim  fron? 
outside  sources.  But,  fortunately,  his  contemporaries  have  left 
us  voluminous  references  to  him;  so  that  we  can  hear  impai- 
tial  and  sufficient  testimony.  Anatomy  was  his  favorite 
science.  Friar  Paul  Sarpi  was  the  discoverer  of  the  valves  in 
blood-veins ;  and  he  did  it,  too,  by  the  processes  of  pure  rea- 
soning. For  he  was  examining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood 
and  concluded  that  there  must  be  some  machinery  in  the  veins 
by  which  the  blood  can  be  suspended  and  its  flow  regulated ;  so 
as  to  avoid  congestion,  as  in  varicose  veins.  Having  reached 
this  theoretic  conclusion  he  confirmed  it  by  the  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope and  dissecting  knife.  This  discovery  is  connected 
with  the  even  greater  one  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — ^usu- 
ally attributed  to  Dr.  Harvey.  But  Harvey's  book  did  not 
appear  until  five  years  after  Paolo's  death.    Further,  Harvey 
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had  attended  lectures  under  Acquapendente  of  Padua,  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  of  which  Paolo 
had  told  him.  In  a  letter  of  Sarpi  to  a  scientific  author  in 
Pisa,  of  this  period,  he  wrote:  "Certain  things  in  his  work, 
with  great  pleasure,  I  have  found,  because  they  seem  to  be  anal- 
ogous to  those  things  by  me  already  discovered  and  registered 
as  to  the  circulattmt  of  the  blood  in  the  body  of  animals; 
and  upon  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  valves."  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  Dr.  Harvey  did  not  conduct  in- 
dependent experiments  and  prove  the  theory  in  an  entirely  orig- 
inal manner. 

In  astronomy  he  was  also  deeply  versed.  Sarpi  was  older 
than  Galileo,  and  thus  had  the  start  of  him  in  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy and  its  cognate  sciences.  They  were  devoted  friends ; 
especially  during  the  sixteen  years  when  Galileo  was  Professor 
at  Padua.  Galileo  called  him  **My  father  and  my  master." 
Paolo  was  the  first  to  prepare  maps  of  the  moon.  He  and 
Galileo  communicated  any  discoveries  they  made,  for  their 
mutual  information.  They  together  constructed  a  telescope, 
and  afterward  presented  it  to  the  Doge,  Donato.  Let  me  here 
give  a  quotation  from  Sarpi,  to  show  his  sympathy  for  all 
of  Galileo's  views ;  his  affection  for  him,  as  well  as  his  hearty 
distrust  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  It  is  as  follows :  "I  hear  thai 
Master  Galileo  is  transferring  himself  to  Rome ;  invited  there 
by  certain  Cardinals  to  show  his  discoveries  in  the  heavens. 
I  fear  that  if  in  such  circumstances  he  brings  before  them  the 
reasons  which  have  led  him  to  support  the  theory  of  Coperni- 
cus concerning  the  solar  system,  he  will  not  fall  in  with  the 
genius  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  other  friars.  The  physical  and  as- 
tronomical question  will  be  changed  into  a  theological  one,  and 
I  foresee,  to  my  great  displeasure,  that  to  live  in  peace  and 
without  the  mark  of  heresy  and  excommunication  he  will  have 
to  retract  his  statements  on  the  subject.  The  day  will  come, 
however,  of  this  I  am  nearly  certain,  that  men,  illuminated  by 
greater  studies,  will  deplore  the  misfortune  of  Galileo  and  the 
injustice  used  against  so  great  a  man!"  What  an  accurate 
prophecy ! 

Lack  of  space  prevents  the  recital  of  all  his  other  scien- 
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lific  attainments.  With  Galileo  he  invented  the  thermometer. 
He  anticipated  Newton  and  Kepler  in  many  of  their  observa- 
tions concerning  sound,  color  and  light.  In  magnetism,  as  in 
mathematics,  he  was  consulted  by  the  most  famous  scientists 
of  both  England  and  the  continent.  In  metaphysics,  sayj 
Lord  Macaulay,  Sarpi  anticipated  Locke  in  his  famous  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding;  written  a  century  later.  He 
designed  palaces,  bridges  and  forts.  He  examined  and  criticis- 
ed inventions  in  an  expert  way.  He  laid  out  the  first  botanical 
garden  ever  seen  in  Padua.  He  was  a  metallurgist,  a  geolo- 
gist, and  a  mineralogist.  He  was  an  attendant  at  several  select 
circles  of  the  most  cultured  Venetians^ — called  Ridotti— cor- 
responding with  our  modem  literary  or  scientific  clubs.  In 
these  various  circles  he  was  always  the  centre;  "able  to  illu- 
minate any  subject."  So  mu^ch  for  Sarpi  the  Scientist!  Next 
notice  his  work  as: 

Sfxond — The  Author  and  Historian. 

Frederick  Gebhart  Gotwald. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  May  18,  1903, 


y 


Article  V. 

SEELSORGE  IN   THE  LUTHERAN   CHURCH. 

In  an  article  in  The  Sunday  School  Titncs,  of  April  ii, 
1903,  the  question  is  asked :  **Do  theological  seminaries  train 
students  to  win  souls?"  The  writer  claims  that  whilst  these 
schools  no  doubt  succeed  in  teaching  theology  or  dimnity,  and 
through  their  many  professorships  "provide  instruction  about 
important  subjects  and  topics  concerning  which  the  young 
minister  may  have  to  know,"  they  fail  to  teach  men  how  "to 
win  individual  souls."  "Is  there,"  he  asks,  "in  every  theologi- 
cal seminary  and  divinity  school,  or,  is  there  in  any,  a  profes- 
sorship of  soul-ology  or  its  equivalent?" 

The  question  in  this  writer's  mind  is  evidently  that  of  the 
care  of  individual  souls  in  the  sense  of  their  specific  needs. 
However  defective  in  this  respect  he  may  consider  the  train- 
ing of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  other  Protestant  bodies, 
the  charge  made  by  him  cannot  truthfully  lie  against  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  writers  who 
know  little  of  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  less  of 
her  inner  life,  should  also  be  unfamiliar  with  her  large  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  under  discussion.  This  embraces  numer- 
ous works,  large  and  small,  covering  every  possible  phase  of 
soul-care  as  it  applies  to  all  manner  of  conditions.  The  very 
word  in  use  in  the  Lutheran  Church  to  designate  this  import- 
ant branch  of  ministerial  activity  already  sets  forth  her  con- 
ception of  the  work.  It  is  Seelsorge,  i.  e.  the  care  of  souls. 
Hence,  also,  she  prefers  to  call  her  ministers  Seelsorger  or  pas- 
tors, rather  than  clergymen  or  rectors.  In  her  view  of  the 
sacred  office  they  are  pre-eminently  shepherds  (izotfU^t^y  Eph. 
4:  11)  "to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chased with  His  own  blood"  (Acts  20:  28),  whose  constant  con- 
cern it  must  be  not  only  to  take  heed  unto  themselves,  but  also 
to  all  the  flock,  i.  e.  to  seek  that  which  is  lost,  to  bring  again 
ihat  which  was  driven  away,  to  bind  up  that  which  is  broken, 
lo  strengthen  that  which  is  sick  (Ezek.  34 :  16),  and  to  watch 
over  those  whom  wolves  would  destroy  (Acts  20:  29-31). 
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It  IS  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  Lutheran  theological 
seminary  in  the  land  in  which  this  view  of  the  ministry  and  its 
responsibilities  is  not  impressed  upon  candidates.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  special  characteristic  of  their  teaching  that  there  can 
be  no  genuine  Seelsorge  apart  from  the  Means  of  Grace.  They 
regard  these  as  the  divinely  appointed  media  through  which 
alone  souls  can  be  won,  purified,  comforted  and  strengthened. 
Hence,  they  feel  no  need  of  a  special  "professorship  of  soul- 
ology  or  its  equivalent."  They  would  first  have  the  Word  do 
its  work  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  they  instruct,  and  then 
have  these  in  turn  depend  on  the  Word,  faithfully  applied,  to 
do  its  saving  work  in  others. 

Real  Seelsorge  can,  therefore,  not  be  acquired  from  text- 
books. These  may,  indeed,  g^ve  many  excellent  directions,  all 
of  which  have  their  place  and  use ;  but  a  dozen  professors  of 
"soul-ology"  and  a  thousand  treatises  on  Seelsorge  cannot 
make  the  genuine  Seelsorger  so  long  as  the  living  Christ  is  not 
formed  in  him,  and  he  does  not  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus.  He  must  not 
only  **hold  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that 
he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  con- 
vince gainsayers"  (Titus  i :  9),  but  he  must  also  be  "blameless, 
as  the  steward  of  God"  (Titus  i :  7),  and  in  everything  give 
evidence  that  he  has  been  with  Jesus  and  learned  of  Him. 
How  can  he  direct  others,  if  he  does  not  know  the  way  him- 
self? How  can  he  speak  to  them  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  if  he 
has  not  experienced  it  in  his  own  heart?  How  can  he  succor 
the  tempted,  comfort  the  sorrowing,  and  counsel  the  erring,  if 
the  Word  has  not  become  a  saving,  uplifting  power  in  his  own 
life?  When  the  Lord  was  about  to  install  Peter  in  the  pas- 
toral office.  He  first  asked  him :  "Lovest  tJwu  tnef  And  because 
Peter  loved  the  Lord  he  found  it  easy  to  obey  the  Lord's  com- 
mand :  "Feed  my  lambs.  Feed  my  sheep,"  and  finally,  as  a  faith- 
ful shepherd,  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  service  of  Him  whom 
he  loved. 

It  is  this  love  for  the  Lord,  born  of  living  faith,  that  also 
warms  the  heart  towards  those  in  need,  that  sees  in  everyone 
a  brother  for  whom  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  that  shuns  no 
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labor,  no  self-denial,  no  sacrifice,  that  is  ready  with  its  minis- 
trations in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  esteems  it  a  holy 
privilege  and  all  joy  thus  to  serve  the  Master,  and  that,  there- 
fore, lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  genuine  Seelsorge.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  taught  or  acquired  in  a  mechanical  way, 
but  it  must  come  from  above,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  Hdy  Ghost 

Hence,  he  who  would  be  a  real  shepherd  of  souls  needs  fiist 
of  all  to  take  heed  unto  himself.  He  must  grow  in  grace  and  m 
the  knowledge  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Qirist.  He 
must  never  cease  to  ask  and  to  receive  in  order  that  he  may 
always  have  to  give.  As  the  "man  of  God,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works,"  he  must  not  only  understand  men 
and  their  needs,  and  have  the  wisdom  to  adapt  himself  to  all 
situations,  but  he  must  likewise  so  know  "the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  throu^  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them  "for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness" (2  Tim.  3  :  15-17).  And,  thus  furnished,  w4th  love  to  the 
Lord  as  the  mainspring  of  all  his  activities,  the  real  pastor 
will  then  also^  like  his  Master,  have  the  gentleness  that  deals 
kindly  with  all,  the  patience  that  makes  repeated  efforts  even 
with  the  most  unpromising,  the  humility  that  shirks  no  ser- 
vice however  lowly,  the  devotion  to  the  object  of  his  care  that 
ceases  not  to  make  intercession,  and  the  faithfulness  that  so 
clearly  differentiates  him  from  the  hireling  (2  Tim.  2 :  24,  25 ; 
John  13:4-17;  10:  11-14). 

To  such  a  pastor  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  special 
Seelsorge  outside  of  his  ministrations  at  the  altar  and  in  the 
pulpit.  He  needs  to  follow  up  the  latter  by  coming  into  close 
personal  relationship  with  the  members  of  his  flock  in  their 
homes,  not  merely  as  a  social  visitor,  but  as  a  shepherd  and 
bishop  of  souls.  Even  the  most  regular  attendants  on  public 
worship,  and  the  most  devout  believers  have  their  difficulties 
and  perplexities,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  so  in  these  days  of 
controversy  and  doubt,  when  the  Book  itself  is  assailed,  and 
many  of  its  most  precious  teachings  are  given  a  new  and 
strange  interpretation,  or  denied  altogether.  And  as  the  one 
wliom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  the  overseer  of  the  flock,  to 
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watch  for  souls  as  one  that  must  give  account,  should  the  pas- 
tor not  know  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  people,  as  well  as  their 
names  and  faces,  and,  in  being  their  wise  counsellor  and  guide, 
diligently  seek  to  discharge  the  solemn  obligation  that  is  laid 
upon  him?  Who  can  tell  how  many  souls  are  adrift  these  days 
for  lack  of  just  such  direct,  personal  care?  It  was  the  private, 
heart  to  heart  talk  of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus,  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  with  His  oft-erring  disciples  on  many  occasions, 
that  set  these  right  in  their  faith ;  and  in  a  busy,  distracting, 
money  and  pleasure  loving,  doubt  and  indifference  breeding 
age  like  the  present,  such  private  soul-contact  and  communion 
between  the  pastor  and  his  people,  either  by  the  people  seeking 
the  pastor,  as  Nicodemus  sought  Jesus,  or  the  pastor  seeking 
them,  as  Jesus  came  to  Zaccheus  and  his  house,  is  not  only  very 
necessary,  but  in  most  cases  highly  beneficial. 

Especially  should  the  pastor  have  such  contact  with  those 
who  are  troubled  over  their  spiritual  state.  There  are  sin-sick, 
aching  souls  just  as  there  are  distressed  and  pain-racked 
bodies.  They  are  unable  to  come  to  that  assurance  of  faith 
and  that  peace  of  heart  which  they  know  the  true  believer  ought 
to  possess.  They  may  have  to  battle  with  extraordinary  temp- 
tations. They  may  frequently  stumble.  They  may  be  weigh- 
ed down  by  the  recollection  of  some  special  sin  or  sins  or  may 
even  come  to  think  that  they  have  committed  the  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  pardon.  In  their  distress  such  souls  again  and 
again  cry  out:  "O  wretched  man  that  I  ami  who  shall  delivei 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  but  they  cannot  say :  "I  thank 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  These,  then,  must 
likewise  be  the  object  of  the  pastor's  special  care.  To  learn 
the  real  cause  or  causes  of  their  distress,  he  needs  to  diagnose 
their  case  as  skillfully  and  accurately  as  the  expert  physician 
diagnoses  a  case  of  physical  illness ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this, 
he  must  give  them  every  opportimity  to  unburden  themselves, 
that  he  in  turn  may  be  able  to  prescribe  intelligently.  It  is  es- 
pecially in  cases  of  this  kind  that  pastors  and  those  to  whom 
they  minister  should  have  a  proper  understanding  and  a  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  purpose  and  benefit  of  the  Private,  i.  e.  Indi- 
vidual Confession  and  Absolution.    Though  such  Confession 
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is  not  expressly  commanded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  necessary  to  salvation,  nevertheless,  in  view  of  tTie 
divinely  ordained  Absolution  (Matth.  i6:  19;  18:  18;  Jolin 
20:  22,  23)  in  which  Christ  Himself  speaks  to  the  individual 
(Luke  10:  16)  and  not  merely  announces,  but  actually  imparts 
forgiveness  to  the  penitent  believer,  it  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  those  who  are  particularly  distressed  on  account  of  sin.  Con- 
fession and  Absolution,  either  general  or  individual,  should, 
therefore,  not  only  precede  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  ("for  it  is  not  usual  to  g^ve  the  Body  of  the  Lord, 
except  to  them  that  have  been  previously  examined  and  ab- 
solved," Augsburg  Confession,  Art.XXV.),  but,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Absolution,  Private  or  Individual  Confession  apart  from 
the  Communion,  should  be  encouraged.  "Our  people  arc 
taught,"  says  the  A.  C.  again,  "that  they  should  highly  prize 
the  Absolution,  as  being  the  voice  of  God,  and  pronounced  by 
His  command.  The  power  of  the  Keys  is  commended,  and  we 
show  what  great  consolation  it  brings  to  anxious  consciences; 
that  God  requires  faith  to  believe  such  Absolution  as  a  voice 
sounding  from  Heaven,  and  that  such  faith  in  Christ  truly  ob 
tains  and  receives  the  forgiveness  of  sins"  (Art.  XXV.). 

Another  class  whom  the  faithful  pastor  will  not  overlook 
are  those  whose  troubles  have  an  external  or  physical  origin. 
This  class  embraces  the  poor  and  needy,  the  bereaved,  and  pai- 
ticularly  the  sick. 

In  spite  of  their  sobriety,  industry  and  thrift  there  are  al- 
ways those  whose  share  of  this  world's  goods  is  exceedingly 
small.  Various  circumstances  often  combine  to  make  their 
life  a  perpetual  struggle.  No  sooner  have  they  gotten  a  littie 
ahead  than  something  happens  that  accentuates  their  poverty 
afresh,  and  makes  the  struggle  fiercer  than  ever.  Work  may 
fail,  fire  or  flood  may  destroy,  friends  may  prove  treacherous, 
the  small  savings,  which  by  dint  of  hard  labor  and  rigid  econ- 
omy have  been  laid  aside,  may  be  swept  away,  and  thus  the 
distress  of  suf  h  suflFerers  often  becomes  most  acute.  Nor  are 
the  prosperous  exempt  from  affliction.  Bereavements  and 
sickness  come  to  all  alike,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
with  only  this  diflference  that  to  the  poor  such  afflictions  are 
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added  burdens.  But  what  opportunities  for  genuine  Seelsorge! 
How  quickly  the  sympathetic  pastor  will  embrace  these  to 
speak  the  word  of  comfort,  to  pour  oil  into  the  smarting 
wounds,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits,  to  put  new  hope  into 
the  despairing  heart,  and,  if  need  be,  even  to  bring  about  ma- 
terial relief  I  How  he  will  seek  to  impress  upon  all  alike,  upon 
the  careless  and  indifferent,  as  well  as  upon  the  believing  and 
devout,  that  all  chastening  is  designed  ultimately  to  yield  "the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are  exercised 
thereby"  (Heb.  12:  6-1 1),  that  "all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God"  (Rom.  8:  28),  that  our  God  is  a 
God  of  infinite  love  even  when  He  afflicts  us,  and  that  "though 
He  cause  grief,  yet  will  He  have  compassion  according  to  the 
multitude  of  His  mercies"  (Ps.  103:  8,  9,  13,  14;  Lam.  3:  31- 
33  et  al.).  It  is,  indeed,  under  circumstances  like  these  that 
the  careless  and  indifferent  are  most  readily  reached  and  re- 
claimed, and  that  the  believing  and  devout  often  make  the 
greatest  measure  of  progress  in  their  spiritual  life.  The  con- 
scientious pastor  will,  therefore,  always  esteem  it  an  extraor- 
dinary privilege  to  minister  to  those  in  troubles  of  this  kind. 
Others  who  must  likewise  be  objects  of  special  pastoral 
concern  are  the  imperilled  and  the  fallen.  To  the  former 
class  belong  those  whose  spiritual  life  has  not  yet  been  strongly 
developed,  and  who,  by  reason  of  unfavorable  surroundings, 
are  in  constant  danger  of  relapsing.  The  latter  class  embraces 
those  who  have  already  yielded  and  are  again  going  the  way 
of  the  world  and  the  flesh.  In  dealing  with  both  classes,  pe- 
culiar difficulties  are  often  encountered,  particularly  so  in  the 
large  cities,  where  the  spiritually  weak  are  always  most  endan- 
gered, and  where  those  who  have  already  fallen  and  upon 
whom  the  old  Adam  has  perhaps  an  unsually  strong  grip,  are 
the  hardest  to  reclaim.  But  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements the  earnest  pastor  will  also  seek  to  do  his  whole 
duty  to  these.  Like  his  Master,  he  will  strengthen  the  weak 
and  go  after  the  fallen ;  he  will  set  before  them  sin  and  grace : 
he  will  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  them  with  all  long  suffering 
and  doctrine :  he  will  make  them  the  subjects  of  special  prayer ; 
and  only  when  they  once  unmistakably  show  that  they  will  not 
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obey  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  does  he  reluctantly  begin  to  relax 
his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

There  are  still  other  phases  of  soul-care  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  speak,  but  of  which  every  pastor  of  large  ex- 
perience has  more  or  less  knowledge.  In  all  that  could  be 
mentioned  the  faithful  pastor  constantly  keeps  before  his 
mind's  eye  the  example  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  oi 
souls,  who^  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  went  about  doing  good ; 
whose  heart  ever  overflowed  with  love  and  compassion  toward 
the  needy  of  every  kind;  who  feared  not  to  be  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  as  well  as  the  rebuker  of  self-righteous 
scribes  and  Pharisees;  who  comforted,  encouraged,  warned 
and  entreated  wherever  occasion  demanded;  who  in  all  that 
He  said  and  did  showed  such  humility,  gentleness,  long-suf 
fering,  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  His  Father's  will  as  the 
world  has  seen  but  once  in  human  form ;  who  finally  gave  His 
life  for  the  sheep ;  and  who  still  feeds,  guides,  guards  and  de- 
fends His  flock  with  a  shepherd's  tenderest  care. 

Under  present-day  conditions,  when  strength  in  the  pulpit  is 
as  necessary  as  pastoral  fidelity  outside  of  it,  it  is  perhaps  a  ques- 
tion whether  anyone  man,  no  matter  how  able  and  earnest,  is 
sufficient  for  all  these  things.  When  this  difficulty  presents  itself, 
as  it  does  again  and  again  in  large  city  parishes,  there  is  but 
one  solution.  The  work  must  be  divided  between  several  pas- 
tors in  the  same  parish,  and  these  again  must  be  assisted  in  the 
more  external  duties  by  a  staff  of  trained  lay  helpers.  Such 
equipment  for  service  can,  however,  only  be  looked  for  when 
large  parishes  come  to  see  the  need  of  having  more  than  one 
pastor,  and  when  the  Church  will  again  restore  the  primitive 
male  and  female  diaconate  as  the  helping  hand  of  the  pas- 
toral office.  Then,  too,  will  congregations  be  prepared  to 
work  effectively  among  them  that  are  still  without,  and  wiU 
help  to  bring  to  pass  what  the  Good  Shepherd  had  in  mind 
when  He  said :  **Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold: 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice." 

J.  F.  Ohl. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1903. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
THE  VICARIOUS  ATONEMENT. 

The  term  atonement  is  used  to  describe  the  setting  at  one 
or  the  reconciliation  of  two  parties  that  have  become  estrang- 
ed. Etymologically,  at-one-ment.  In  theology,  the  term 
means  the  reconciliation  of  God  and  man  by  means  of  the  life, 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  implies  that  a  spiritual  sep- 
aration between  God  and  the  human  soul  has  taken  place.  The 
method  of  reconciliation  varies  in  different  systems  of  theology, 
and  the  term  accordingly  obtains  a  different  meaning  in  each. 

The  views  on  the  subject  are  substantially  as  follows : 

The  Reparation  Theory, — ^A  reparation  or  satisfaction  for 
sin  has  been  made  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sinner,  and  in  lieu  of  the  punishment  to  which  the  sin- 
ner was  justly  amenable.  Such  satisfaction  is  regarded  neces- 
sary, either  (i)  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  and  so  make  for- 
giveness possible,  or  (2)  to  satisfy  the  law  of  God,  thereby  pro- 
ducing the  public  impression  which  punishment  would  have 
produced  and  so  make  forgiveness  safe. 

The  Moral  Atonement  Theory. — ^The  only  sacrifice,  atone- 
ment, or  satisfaction  with  which  the  Christian  has  to  do,  says 
Jowett,  is  a  moral  or  spiritual  one ;  not  the  pouring  out  of  blood 
upon  the  earth,  but  the  loving  sacrifice — "To  do  thy  will,  O 
Lord."  Heathen  and  Jewish  sacrifices  show  what  Christ's  sac- 
rifice was  not,  rather  than  what  it  was.  Men  are  afraid  and  want 
to  give  something.  The  gift  is  offered,  and  the  obligation  ful- 
filled in  Christ,  and  they  lead  a  better  life.  In  line  with  this  view 
is  that  of  the  Broad  Church  party.  They  attach  to  the  atone- 
ment no  meaning  except  that  of  a  moral  illustration  and  ex- 
ample. The  entrance  of  God  into  humanity  resulted  in  driv- 
ing out  sin  and  in  making  the  human  race  at  one  with  him- 
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self.  Christ's  death  furnished  an  illustration  of  self-sacrifice 
due  from  all  creatures  to  their  creator. 

Maurice,  in  his  Theological  Essays,  and,  with  him,  Robert- 
son, of  Brighton,  expresses  this  view  after  the  following  man- 
ner :  Supposing  the  Father's  will  to  be  a  will  to  all  good,  the 
Son  of  God,  being  one  with  him  and  the  Lord  of  man,  obeys 
and  fulfills  in  our  flesh  that  will  by  entering  into  the  lowest  con- 
dition into  which  man  had  fallen  through  sin ;  this  man  to  be, 
for  this  reason,  is  an  object  of  continual  complacency  to  his 
Father,  and  that  complacency  is  fully  drawn  out  by  the  death 
of  the  cross.  His  death  is  a  sacrifice,  the  only  complete  sacri- 
fice ever  oflFered,  the  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  spirit  and 
body  to  God.  Is  not  this  in  the  highest  sense  aUmementf  Is 
not  the  true  root  of  humanity  revealed?  Is  not  God  in  him 
reconciled  to  man? 

Similarly,  the  New  Theology  holds  to  the  atonement  as  a 
divine  act  and  a  process  of  ethical  and  practical  import,  not  as 
a  mystery  of  the  distant  heavens  and  isolated  from  the  struggle 
of  the  world,  but  a  comprehensible  force  in  the  actual  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  from  its  evil. 

What  this  means  may  be  seen  from  a  statement  by  Prof. 
Bomemann  (Gottingen),  who  is  a  representative  of  the  Ritsch- 
Han  school  of  theology.  The  punishment  of  an  innocent  per- 
son in  place  of  the  guilty,  he  claims,  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility, from  a  juristic  point  of  view.  But  a  voluntary  self-devo- 
tion and  a  free  vicarious  suffering,  even  for  the  guilty,  is  a  very 
high  moral  act,  and  not  without  analogy  in  the  most  delicate 
human  departments  of  life.  Christ's  life,  especially  his  death, 
from  Prof.  Bomemann's  standpoint,  has  the  significance  of  a 
substitution  for  those  who  believe.  His  death,  however,  re- 
veals only  the  magnitude  of  sin,  and  his  example  in  overcoming 
it,  followed  by  us,  is  supposed  to  save  us. 

This  view  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  Unitarian 
conception  of  the  subject,  viz. :  The  moral  result  produced  by 
the  influence  exerted  on  mankind  by  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  is  to  lead  men  to  repentance  and  to  God. 

Somewhat  in  advance  of  the  moral  influence  theory  is  that 
of  the  Andover  school.     Christ  is  mediator,  regardless  of  sin, 
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and  mediator  of  the  universe  in  the  sense  that  He  came  to 
reveal  God.  Redemption  from  sin  is  only  one  of  the  revela- 
tions of  God  in  Christ.  He  is  light  and  the  light  of  men.  This 
planet  may  be  the  Bethlehem  of  the  universe.  There  would 
have  been  an  incarnation  of  Christ  if  there  had  been  no  sin. 
Reconciliation  is  finding  a  way  through  obstacles  to  sinners. 
This  way  was  opened  in  the  incarnation.  Repentance  is  turn- 
ing from  sin  and  folly  to  God.  The  goodness  of  God  leads 
men  to  repentance.  To  call  God  a  forgiving  God  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  is  irrational,  making  wrong  right,  and  unethical.  The 
Andover  men  regard  God  as  an  ethical  God,  and  deny  that  the 
merit  of  one  can  be  transferred  to  another.  Christ's  divinity 
consists  in  his  perfect  humanity,  and  this  humanity  in  organic 
relation  with  man  brings  suffering  on  man  when  He  suffers. 
When  Christ  approaches  God,  the  race  locked  up  in  Him,  also 
approaches  God  and  in  Him  repents,  or  is  capable  of  repent- 
ance. Christ's  sacrifice  or  propitiation  is  such  not  because  He 
died,  but  because  He  humbled  himself  and  became  one  of  us. 
His  suffering  and  sympathy  is  able  to  awaken  repentance,  and 
to  this  power  the  Gospel  addresses  itself.  Punishment  of  sin 
does  not  save  men,  it  only  vindicates  God  and  his  law.  While 
declaring  God's  righteousness,  Christ  reveals  God  seeking  man, 
and  that  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice.  His  sufferings  were  such  as 
were  brought  to  Him  because  he  made  the  sacrifice  of  humili- 
ation and  identified  Himself  with  the  race. 

The  whole  Andover  scheme  fights  shy  of  the  vicarious 
atonement,  and,  though  the  terms  used  by  it  are  the  same  as 
those  in  orthodox  theology,  yet  there  is  a  conjuring  with  words, 
which,  in  the  end,  mean  nothing  but  a  moral  or  ethical  view 
of  the  atonement. 

The  Governmental  Theory, — God  as  moral  governor  of  the 
world,  says  Grotius,  must  enforce  precept  and  penalty,  and 
since  gratuitous  forgiveness  of  sins  would  weaken  authority, 
there  was  required  such  an  example  in  Christ  as  to  show  that 
sin  shall  not  escape  with  impunity. 

The  Mediating  Vieiv. — McLeod  Campbell  sought  a  middle 
ground  between  the  satisfaction  and  the  moral  influence 
theories,  holding  that  Christ,  by  His  sympathy  with  us  and 
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with  the  law  we  have  broken^  so  identified  himself  with  us  as 
sinners,  that  He  offered  to  God  a  perfect  confession  and  an 
adequate  repentance  for  our  sins,  and  this  met  all  the  demands 
of  the  law. 

The  Mystical  View, — ^This  view,  advocated  by  the  platon- 
izing  disciples  of  Scotus  Erigena,  Osiander  and  Schleier- 
macher,  sets  forth  that  the  reconciliation  of  Christ  is  brought 
about  not  by  Christ's  sacrificial  death,  but  by  the  mysterious 
union  of  God  and  man  accomplished  in  the  Incarnation. 

The  Reformatory  Viezv,— In  "Old  and  New  Theology"  the 
author,  Rev.  Heard,  propounds  what  is  known  as  the  Reforma- 
tory Theory.  He  notes  three  progressive  theories  of  the 
atonement,  corresponding  to  the  three  stages  of  progress  in 
the  sphere  of  jurisprudence.  Just  as  jurisprudence  has  passed 
through  the  vindictive  and  the  retributive,  until  it  has  reached 
its  present  reformatory  stage,  so  the  first  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment was  that  in  which  is  shown  God's  infinite  hatred  of  sin, 
and  where  God  is  represented  the  Avenger  of  blood.  In  the 
next  stage  crime  is  regarded  as  an  offence  against  the  majesty 
of  law,  a  terror  to  society  at  large,  and  with  it  came  the  Ansd- 
mic  and  Grotian  theories  as  a  satisfaction,  not  so  much  to  God 
as  to  the  law.  But  both  these  views  must  be  rejected,  just  as 
the  jurist  of  to-day  rejects  the  vindictive  and  the  retributive  in 
jurisprudence,  and  the  reformatory  aspect  of  the  atonement  is 
adopted  because  the  jurist  looks  on  crime  as  a  misfortune  as 
well  as  a  fault,  a  disease  no  less  than  a  debt.  The  judge  in- 
flicts punishment  not  merely  in  a  retaUatory  spirit,  but  as  a 
warning  to  society  that  crime  cannot  be  committed  with  im- 
punity and  as  a  lesson  to  the  offender  himself. 

Applying  this  method  to  theology,  the  author  conceives 
of  sin  not  so  much  as  debt,  but  as  a  disease.  Hence,  neither 
satisfaction  nor  ransom,  neither  substitution  nor  the  forensic 
idea,  but  union  with  Christ  is  the  remedy  for  sin.  His  death 
is  our  death  to  sin;  His  resurrection  is  our  new  life  to 
righteousness.  With  this  doctrine  all  difficulties  vanish.  The 
author  is  ready  to  meet  the  moralist  in  the  gate  and  answer 
him,  yea,  to  go  with  him  into  the  court  of  conscience  and  ap- 
peal for  a  verdict. 
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The  Swedenborgian  View, — The  atonement  in  Swedenbor- 
gian  theology  is  described  as  the  union  and  accord  of  flesh  and 
spirit  in  man ;  also  as  the  union  and  accord  of  man  with  God 
by  a  spiritual  change  wrought  in  the  individual. 

The  Blood  Atonement. — This  Mormon  doctrine  means  that 
the  killing  of  an  apostate,  or  of  one  in  danger  of  apostasy,  is 
a  deed  of  love,  since  it  makes  atonement  for  the  sin  of  apostasy 
and  so  makes  possible  God's  forgiveness  of  it. 

Chrisfs  Death  Explains  the  Cause  of  Suffering. — ^This  view, 
with  most  of  those  referred  to,  repudiates  the  essential  facts  of 
the  atonement,  but  is  mentioned  with  the  others  to  show  how 
differently  men  may  view  the  death  of  Christ.  If  Christ's 
death  is  only  an  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  we  are  allowed 
to  suffer?"  then  the  sinner  has  nothing  to  expect,  but  to  bear  to 
the  full  the  penalty  of  his  sin — ^a  penalty  as  much  severer  than 
the  awful  tragedy  of  Christ's  cross  as  his  own  personal  ill-desert, 
when  contrasted  with  the  immaculate  sinlessness  of  Christ, 
would  suggest  to  a  quickened  conscience. 

The  Jewish  View. — Christ's  death  is  to  the  Jew  that  of  a 
martyr  or  a  hero,  and  in  it  there  is  no  more  atonement  than  in 
the  death  of  a  martyr  or  a  hero. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  vicarious  atonement  is 
denied  by  all  who  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  man ;  e.  g.  Photin- 
ians,  Socinians,  rationalists  and  neologues.  According  to  these 
the  Son  of  God  did  not  become  man  in  order  to  satisfy  the  jus- 
tice of  God,  but  in  order  by  His  teaching  and  example  to  give 
men  the  highest  proof  of  divine  love,  and  thus  awaken  their 
love  of  God.  When  love  to  God  is  aroused,  men  become  re- 
conciled to  God  and  are  righteous.  This  view  not  only  robs 
the  satisfaction  by  Christ  of  all  value,  but  also  makes  a  super- 
ficial estimation  of  sin  and  of  God's  wrath  on  account  of  sin. 

Modifications  of  this  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement 
have  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  benefit  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction. Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  Thomists,  the 
Arminians,  Calvinists  and  the  papists.  "God  is  all-supreme 
and  can  forgive  sins  even  without  satisfaction."  "Christ's 
merit  has  only  a  finite  value,  but  by  his  omnipotent  will  God 
accepted  it  as  infinite."    This  is  also  known  as  the  "accepted" 
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or  "acceptilation"  theory.  It  is  the  view  advocated  by  Ar- 
minians,  and  Calvin,  on  account  of  his  predestinarian  views, 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  this  view ;  for  he  concedes  to 
Christ's  merit,  as  that  of  a  man,  sufficient  value  only  through 
predestination. 

The  papists,  by  maintaining  that  men  themselves  must  do 
penance  if  they  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  merit  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  continually  offered 
to  God  as  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  thereby  make  the  whole  merit 
of  Christ  unavailable  for  the  sinner.  The  vicarious  satisfaction 
of  Christ  under  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  merits  of 
the  Virgin,  and  confidence  in  the  saints,  is  made  of  none  ef- 
fect. With  this  statement  of  views,  more  or  less  erroneous, 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  is  now  in  order. 

Necessity  of  the  Vicarious  Atonement, 

Before  the  Fall  the  atonement  was  not  necessary.  God 
had  created  man  pure  and  holy.  (Eph.  4:  24).  Since  tlie 
Fall  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts.  The  face  of  the  Lord  is  against 
them  that  do  evil,  and  He  will  not  give  heed  to  the  sinner.  H 
man  is  to  be  saved  sin  must  be  removed,  and  God's  justice 
must  be  satisfied.  This  man  can  not  accomplish.  Man  is 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  he  cannot  fulfill  the  law  of  God. 
The  wrath  of  God  cannot  be  appeased,  nor  can  the  curse  of  the 
law  be  removed  by  man  or  angel.  But  what  man  could  not  do 
has  been  accomplished  by  Christ. 

The  person  of  Christ  consists  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature  in  one  inseparable  person.  He  is  truly  human,  and 
therefore  our  brother.  He  is  truly  divine,  and  therefore  able 
to  pay  the  ransom.  The  God-man  was  qualified  to  be  the  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour  of  man,  because  by  nature  He  was  not  un- 
der but  above  the  law,  because  he  did  not  need  for  His  own 
sake  the  merit  of  obedience  to  the  law's  commandments,  but 
voluntarily  in  his  humiliation  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  whole  law  for  our  sake.  The  Formula  Concord 
(p.  572,  Jacobs  Ed.)  states  it  thus:  For  since  Christ  is  not 
above  man,  but  God  and  man  in  one  undivided  person,  he  was 
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as  little  subject  to  the  law,  because  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  law, 
as  in  His  own  person  to  suffering  and  death.  Therefore,  His 
obedience  not  only  in  suffering  and  dying,  but  also  that  He 
in  our  stead  was  voluntary  subject  to  the  law  and  fulfilled  it 
by  His  obedience,  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  so  that 
on  account  of  this  complete  obedience,  which  by  deed  and  suf- 
fering, in  life  and  in  death,  He  rendered  His  Heavenly  Father 
for  us,  God  forgives  our  sins,  regards  us  Godly  and  righteous, 
and  eternally  saves  us. 

Christ  as  Substitute  Wrought  the  Redemption  of  Man. 

Accordingly  Christ  was  qualified  in  every  way  to  become 
the  substitute  of  man.  It  is  objected  now,  as  formerly,  to  the 
orthodox  claim  of  an  infinite  substitute.  Channing  voices  his 
opposition  very  graphically  when  he  says :  Did  I  believe  that 
not  the  least  transgression,  not  even  the  first  sign  of  the  dawn- 
ing mind  of  the  child,  could  be  remitted  without  an  infinite  ex- 
piation, I  should  feel  myself  living  under  a  legislation  un- 
speakably dreadful,  under  laws  written,  like  Draco's,  in  blood ; 
and  instead  of  thanking  the  sovereign  for  providing  an  infinite 
substitute,  I  should  shudder  at  the  attributes  which  render  such 
expedient  necessary.  Do  you  mean  that  the  great  God,  who 
never  changes,  whose  happiness  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever,  that  this  eternal  Being  really  bore  the  penalty  of 
my  sins,  really  suffered  and  died?  Did  God  take  into  union 
with  himself  our  nature,  i.  e.  a  human  body  and  soul,  and  did 
these  bear  the  sufferings  for  our  sins,  and  through  His  union 
with  these  God  may  be  said  to  have  borne  them  Himself?  The 
infinite  victim  proves  to  be  frail  man,  and  that  God  shares  in 
the  sacrifice  is  mere  fiction,  and  the  doctrine  goes  out  in  words. 
Channing's  hope  for  forgiveness  is  the  pardon  promised  by 
Jesus  to  such  as  forsake  sin  and  obey  his  will,  and  this  obedi- 
ence is  the  end  for  which  divine  forgiveness  is  preached.  This 
statement  is  a  candid  expression  of  the  author's  belief.  He 
does  not  juggle  with  words  and  terms,  as  do  the  neologues, 
who  virtually  believe  what  Channing  teaches.  Candid  as  the 
statement  may  be,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  exchange  the  Scrip- 
tural statement  for  Channing's. 
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Why  Infinite  Satisfaction?  The  mercy  of  God  is  not 
absolute,  as  Channing  would  have  it ;  but  ordinate  in  Christ, 
founded  only  in  Christ  and  in  His  merit.  In  Christ, 
God  is  not  only  supremely  merciful,  but  also  supremely 
just.  But    this   justice    of  God    required    of    the   whole 

human  race  such  penalties  as  those  with  which  God  himself 
in  Paradise  threatened  our  first  parents.  Therefore,  there 
could  not  be  a  place  for  God's  mercy  until  satisfaction  had 
been  made  to  divine  justice.  This  presupposes  God's  wrath. 
Love  in  God  for  man  had  no  place  until  the  satisfaction,  plan- 
ned from  all  eternity,  had  been  made  by  His  Scm.  Wher« 
God  loved,  it  was  in  view  of  the  proposed  satisfaction.  It  is 
maintained,  therefore,  that  though  to  Christ's  human  nature 
divine  attributes  were  communicated,  it  was  by  his  humilia- 
tion rendered  possible  that  he  should  undergo  the  penalties  im- 
posed upon  man  for  sin,  and  being  free  from  original  sin  and 
having  committed  no  kind  of  actual  sin,  he  could  make  atone- 
ment by  bearing  the  punishment  of  others. 

Power  of  the  Atonement,  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood. 
Here  the  thought  is  directed  to  the  deadness  of  the  flesh  when 
the  blood  is  shed.  Where  blood  denotes  the  stream  poured 
out,  the  suggested  idea  is  by  no  means  life  surrendered  for  ser- 
vice or  transfused  for  another's  invigoration.  All  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  word  blood  occurs  in  connection  with  sac- 
rifice, including  that  of  Christ,  is  not  infusion,  but  effusion — 
pouring  out,  the  lawful  purchase  of  condemned  men  from 
death  by  death.  This  was  symbolized  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  actualized  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In 
the  power  of  His  blood  Christ  as  High  Priest  offered  Himself 
as  the  victim.     He  was  offerer  and  victim. 

Ritschl  denies  that  there  is  a  vicarious  penal  infliction  of 
death  in  the  Old  Testament.  With  such  views  relating  to  sac- 
rifices Ritschl  concludes  that  even  Paul  uses  the  term  in  a 
secondary  sense.  The  expressions,  "through  faith  in  his 
blood" ;  "being  justified  freely  by  divine  grace  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  set  forth,"  prove 
that    redemption  and    sacrifice  are  closely  related  in   Paul's 
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Epistles.  Paul's  use  of  the  term  is  not  figurative  nor  second- 
ary, but  essential  in  all  his  epistles. 

Was  the  Suffering  Equivalent  f  Some  claim  that  Christ 
did  not  actually  suffer  what  all  men  deserved  to  suffer,  viz :  the 
eternal  torments  of  hell;  and  that,  consequently,  the  idea  of 
vicarious  suffering  cannot  be  entertained.  The  question  is 
one  of  quality,  not  quantity.  Christ  endured  a  punishment 
equivalent  to  eternal  punishment  in  as  much  as  he  suffered 
the  punishments  of  hell  intensively  as  respects  their  power, 
weight  and  substance,  although  not  extensively  so  far  as  theii 
duration  and  the*  accidents  pertaining  to  subjects  suffering  are 
concerned ;  he  bore  the  extremity  ,  but  not  the  eternity  of  tor- 
tures. The  ancients  used  to  say  the  temporary  sufferings  of 
Christ  are  worth  as  much  as  the  eternal  sufferings  of  all  men, 
because  Christ's  sufferings  were  those  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us. 

This  also  answers  another  question.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Lord,  were  they  the  same  in  kind  as  those  due  to  guilty 
man?  Christ  during  his  humiliation  truly  endured  the  feel- 
ing of  those  sorrows  of  hell,  so  that  in  their  greatest  intensity 
He  was  led  to  exclaim,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?" 

The  Price  Paid.  To  whomt  "Neither  the  devil,  nor  sin, 
nor  death,  nor  hell,  but  God  himself  was  the  ruler  holding  the 
human  race  in  captivity,  as  He  delivered  it  to  death,  the  devil 
bore  the  part  of  a  lictor  only,  therefore,  the  price  was  paid  to 
God,  who  had  it  in  his  power  by  virtue  of  the  ransom  to  de- 
clare the  human  race  reconciled  and  objects  of  his  grace."* 
This  view  has  been  a  favorite  subject  for  ridicule  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  New  Theology.  The  scholastics,  following  the  lead 
of  Origen,  supposed  that  the  devil  received  the  price. 

Some  say  that  Christ's  death  revealed  God's  love  to  men, 
and  that  there  can  not  be  such  a  thing  as  an  appeasing  of  God's 
wrath  through  His  death.  Love  prompts  God  to  reconcile 
man  to  Himself  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  i.  e.,  to  satisfy 

♦Gerhard. 
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the  demands  of  justice.  "And  you  that  were  sometime  alien- 
ated and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath 
he  reconciled."  Here  is  revealed  both  the  love  and  wrath  of 
God.  The  benevolent  will  of  God  includes  also  the  settlement 
with  God's  justice. 

The  satisfaction  vicarious.  The  Lord  gives  himself,  suf- 
fers for  us,  for  sinners,  for  our  sins.  The  prepositions  in  their 
connection  convey  the  same  idea.  The  Lord  died  on  account 
of  our  sin  and  need;  about  us  and  our  sins  as  a  sin  offering; 
instead  of  us  as  our  substituted  representative ;  on  behalf  of  us, 
implying  the  personal  will  and  love  with  which  He  suffered. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  ours  only,  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  There  is  a  satisfaction 
in  Christ's  death,  not  only  on  God's  side  toward  man,  but  also 
from  man  Godward.  Propitiation  and  reconciliation.  Both 
activities  are  expressed  by  Luther  in  the  term"  Versohnung"; 
yet  it  is  well  to  keep  the  two  distinct,  for  the  propitiation 
stands  over  against  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  reconciliation 
over  against  the  enmity  of  man.  The  former  is  an  act  com- 
pleted once  for  all,  the  latter  is  a  continually  repeated  act  in 
man. 

There  are  also  the  terms,  redeem,  buy  back,  to  save,  saviour, 
to  heal  disease,  all  of  which  imply  a  sacrifice.  Christ  did  not 
die  like  a  martyr.  There  is  no  joy  in  His  death,  for 
He  had  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world.  His  death 
was  consequently  the  saddest  and  most  grievous.  The 
martyr  and  the  hero  die  joyfully  compared  to  that  of  Christ. 
His  death,  then,  is  not  merely  a  proof  of  His  sinlessness  (Steu- 
del);  nor  the  rebirth  of  our  flesh  and  blood  (Stier);  nor 
the  possible  sanctification  of  the  congregation  in  its  en- 
deavor to  fulfill  its  mission  (Nitsch) ;  nor  a  penitential  death 
(Thomasius) ;  nor  a  mystical  substitution  of  subjective  redemp- 
tion for  the  objective  atonement  (Menke,  Schleiermacher,  Hof 
mann) ;  nor  the  revelation  of  the  paternal  disposition  of  God 
toward  men,  thus  to  convince  them  that  they  need  not  fear 
Gof!  on  account  of  their  sins  (Ritschl). 

All  these  views  are  on  a  naturalistic  basis.  As  if  God 
only  allowed,  but  did  not  desire  Christ's  death;  as  if  God's 
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mercy  did  not  admit  a  sense  of  justice.  God  allowed  His 
wrath  to  visit  Christ,  not  that  the  human  race  might  be  de- 
stroyed, as  Satan  hoped,  but  that  it  might  live.  Behind  God's 
wrath  was  love.  Satan's  wrath  seeks  nothing  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  man. 

Herein  lies  the  weakness,  or  incompleteness,  of  the  An- 
selmic  theory  of  the  atonement.  Anselm  very  properly  em- 
phasizes the  satisfaction  required  by  the  punishment  of  the 
sinner,  but  he  stops  short  at  the  most  gracious  part,  the  love 
of  God.  Abelard  emphasized  the  love  of  God  until  the  object 
of  Christ's  death  was  lost  to  view.  Abelard,  whose  views 
were  followed  by  Duns  Scotus  and  Socinus,  is  rightly  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  Socinianism.  This  is  also  the  view  that 
largely  obtains  in  the  new  Theology.  Bohl  calls  Ritschl  "So- 
cinus redivivus."  This  view  is  only  possible  where  original 
sin  is  denied,  where  actual  sins  are  regarded  as  faults  and  weak- 
nesses, and  where  God  is  regarded  as  the  moral  governor  of 
the  universe. 

Though  Anselm's  theory  of  the  atonement  is  far  more 
acceptable  in  the  light  of  God's  word,  it  must  be  guarded 
against  the  view  which  he  maintained — ^that  Christ,  as  a 
stranger,  came  to  save  man.  He  was  one  of  us,  suffered  and 
died  as  one  of  us.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Christ's  atone- 
ment is  effective  only  where  the  merits  of  redemption  have  been 
appropriated  by  faith. 

The  Active  and  Passive  Obedience.  The  active  obedience 
alone  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  because  punishment  for 
sins  was  necessary;  the  passive  obedience  alone  would  not 
have  been  sufficient,  because  if  the  sins  were  to  be  expiated, 
perfect  obedience  to  each  and  every  precept  of  the  law  was  re- 
quired ;  i.  e.,  the  passive  obedience  had  to  be  that  of  one  who 
had  most  fully  met  every  demand  of  active  obedience.  In 
place  of  the  terms  active  and  passive,  the  term  complete  obedi- 
ence will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  By  His  com- 
plete obedience,  Christ  overcame  death  and  hell,  and  destroyed 
the  power  of  Satan.  We  that  were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ.  The  death  of  Christ,  violent  as  it  was, 
was  nevertheless  voluntary.     Man  has  part  in  this  expiation 
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of  Christ,  just  as  he  has  part  in  Adam's  transgression.  The 
sacrifice  is  not  of  man,  but  for  man,  yet  brought  in  our  hu- 
manity. 

liecause  the  Lutheran  Church  lays  the  stress  upon  the 
vicarious  atonement,  she  is  charged  with  indifference  to  holi- 
ness, of  letting  her  adherents  go  to  heaven  on  flowery  beds  of 
ease.  This  is  a  false  charge,  and,  as  Vilmar  says,  amounts 
to  blasphemy.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  opponents 
try  to  redeem  themselves,  and  consequently  ignore  the  means 
of  grace,  regarding  them  as  relicts  of  superstition.  Knowing 
the  value  of  the  means  of  grace  because  thereby  we  become 
partakers  of  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  we  take  our  stand  on 
the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ;  and  if  this  is  scriptural, 
which  we  confidently  believe,  we  condemn  the  governmental 
theory,  which  sees  in  Christ's  death  only  an  upholding  of  the 
law ;  the  moral  influence  theory,  which  sees  in  Christ's  death 
an  example  of  how  men  are  to  give  up  sin  and  return  to  God. 
The  mystical  theory,  by  which  is  meant  that  Christ,  in  the 
Incarnation,  has  entered  into  a  mysterious  union  with  men, 
assuming  all  that  is  ours,  in  order  to  give  us  a  part  in  all  that 
is  His ;  and  the  sacrificial  theory,  which  resolves  all  the  divine 
attributes  into  benevolence.  All  minimize  the  baseness  of  sin, 
and  lose  sight  of  the  paramount  import  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
Luther  sternly  rebukes  the  folly  of  those  who  philosophize 
about  what  God  is  able  to  do,  when  the  Scriptures  clearly  tell 
us  what  God  actually  does  and  purposes  to  do.  Can  we  do  less? 

By  the  satisfaction  theory  of  the  atonement,  as  received 
and  propounded  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  God  is  shown  to  be 
just,  yet  the  justifier  of  him  who  believes  in  Jesus.  It  has 
l)een  shown  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  His  justice  to  forgive 
sins  by  His  benevolent  will.  It  is  inconsistent  with  His  lovn 
lo  let  the  sinner  irremedially  to  perish.  Because  God  did 
neither,  the  apparent  contradiction  between  His  justice  and 
His  love  is  removed.  Christ's  self-surrender  to  death  was  a 
confession  of  the  world's  guilt  vicariously  assumed,  an  ac- 
knowledgment and  an  experience  of  the  just  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  mankind  for  its  sins.  He  was  made  an  offering 
for  the  s'ns  of  the  world,  and  He  bore  the  penalty. 
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In  this  view  is  included  the  whole  theanthropic  manifes- 
tation, the  life,  the  activity  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ. 
Therefore,  Christ's  complete  obedience,  which  by  deed  and  by 
suffering  in  life  and  in  death.  He  rendered  His  heavenly 
Fathei  for  us,  brings  those  who  repent  and  believe  God's  for- 
giveness, righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

This  mediatorial  remedy  of  Christ  is  for  the  world.  The 
grace  of  God  goes  as  far  as  the  curse.  How  man  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  is  a  subject 
that  the  dogmaticians  treat  under  the  head  of  Soteriology. 

We  conclude  with  Hase  (Hutter  redivivus),  who,  refer- 
ring to  the  modem  deviations  from  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  says :  "The  profoundest  consciousness  of  our  sinful- 
ness, together  with  the  highest  confidence  in  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God,  is  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  The 
modern  objections  to  it  rest  chiefly  on  a  superficial  view  of  sin. 
He  who  has  no  true  conception  of  his  own  guilt  finds  it  easy 
to  argue  against  the  atonement.  But  he  who  is  conscious 
of  his  utter  inability  to  free  himself  from  evil  by  his  own  power, 
gratefully  accepts  the  merit  of  the  Divine  Redeemer." 

P.  A.  Laury. 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  April  22,  1903. 


Article  VII. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  IN 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  DOCTRINAL  ERROR. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  three  forms 
of  the  press  as  disseminators  of  doctrinal  error, — the  denomina- 
tional, the  secular -religious,  and  the  secular  press.  The  de- 
nominatirnal  press,  while  influenced  deeply  by  current  trends 
of  thought,  by  the  negative  theology  and  by  indifference  to 
doctrine,  is  in  the  main  true  to  the  traditions  it  represents. 
It  still  holds  fast  to  the  distinctive  tejiets  for  which  it  stands 
and  looks  at  various  trends  of  belief  through  the  glasses  of 
those  tenets.  Its  doctrinal  errors  are  those  which  have  been 
held  with  more  or  less  consistency  from  the  beginning,  and 
hence  need  not  here  be  taken  into  account.  Of  this  denom- 
inational press,  it  may  be  said  that  it  defends,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions (and  we  are  speaking  only  of  the  press  of  the  leading 
denominations),  the  formal  principle  of  the  Reformation,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and, 
with  varying  degrees  of  fidelity,  the  doctrine  of  total  deprav- 
ity, the  necessity  of  regeneration,  the  supremacy  of  grace,  as 
over  agains  work-righteousness,  and,  with  modified  accent,  the 
final  punishment  of  the  wicked.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  fighting  the  encroachments  of  the  more  de- 
structive criticism  and  of  agnostic  and  rationalistic  altruism. 
Leaving  out  the  Lutheran  press,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist  and  Baptist  journals  rank  first  in  their 
loyalty  *.o  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
there  are  indications  of  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  reigning 
indifference  to  doctrine  and  the  wave  of  self-sufficing  humani- 
tananisin  which  is  to-day  bearing  everything  before  it.  As 
disseminators  of  false  doctrine,  the  denominational  press 
must  not  be  classed  \vith  either  the  secular  or  the  secular- 
religious  press. 
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The  secular-religious  press  has  a  different  spirit,  because 
its  purpose  is  differenl.  Its  aim  is  to  mediate  between  faith 
and  reason,  to  reconcile  religion  and  the  latest  claims  of 
science.  It  looks  at  divine  truth  through  the  glasses  of  the 
negative  criticism  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  manifests 
little  interest  in  throwing  new  light  on  old  beliefs,  but  much 
in  sacrificing  old  beliefs  to  the  so-called  new  light.  Facts,  not 
beliefs;  theories,  not  doctrines;  ethics,  not  faith;  practices, 
not  principles,  are  uppermost  in  its  thinking.  The  approach 
to  the  Scriptures  is  through  the  gateway  of  negative  research, 
not  through  the  door  of  tradition  and  history.  Its  method 
of  dealing  with  it  is  inductive  rather  than  deductive.  The  trend 
of  thought  in  matters  of  faith  is  subjective,  and  proceeds  on 
the  rationalistic  basis  of  intclligo  ut  credam  and  not  on  the 
scri[>tural  basis  of  credo  ut  intelligam.  Where  there  is  not  a 
formal  or  open  denial  of  such  doctrines  as  those  of  the  Trinity, 
the  incarration,  the  atonement  and  the  like,  there  is  neverthe- 
less apparent  a  subtle  Unitarianism  and  a  strong  aversion  to 
th*^  older  forms  of  doctrinal  statement  in  the  historic  creeds. 
A  constant  tendency  if  to  express  the  supernatural  in  terms 
of  the  n.itural,  the  spiritual  in  terms  of  the  physical,  and  to 
bring  the  former  into  subjection  to  the  latter.  Historic 
Christianity  is  beiui^  resolved  in  large  measure  into  legend, 
miracle  into  myth,  and  Christ  is  no  longer  the  world's  Priest 
and  Kirg,  but  is  set  forth  chiefly  as  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
prophets.  Here  and  there  the  New  England  Unitarianism 
asserts  itself,  and,  while  Christ  is  admitted  to  be  divine  and 
altogether  unique  in  history,  He  is  at  times  brought  into  dan- 
gerous juxtaposition  to  such  names  as  Confucius,  Buddha, 
Mohammed,  and  even  Goethe  and  Shakespere,  from  whom 
He  is  made  to  differ  almost  more  in  degree  than  in  kind. 

The  two  most  widely  circulating  mediums  of  thisschool  of 
thought  are  the  Independent  and  the  Outlook.  They  are  the 
most  influential  moulders  of  religious  belief  among  that  por- 
tion of  the  more  highly  educated  classes  which  has  grown  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  church  and  its  traditionaHsm.  The 
editor  of  the  Independent,  not  long  ago,  laid  much  stress  on 
the  ''recession  of  miracle,"  and  the  editor  of  the  Outlook  found 
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Ginstiarjity  to  consist,  "not  in  baptism,  or  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  or  atonement,  or  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ"— 
calling  these  "more  or  less  philosophical  expressions"— but 
made  it  synonymous  with  "the  spirit  of  helpfulness."  They 
believe  in  a  theology  stripped  of  the  old  theological  defini- 
tions, and  in  their  estimation  past  doctrinal  controversies 
ha/e  settled  nothing  Ihat  is  worth  holding  fast  at  this  late 
day,— everything  must  be  recast  and  restated.  It  would 
prove  quite  a  task  for  them  to  confess,  without  a  sense  of  re- 
pugnance and  much  mental  reservation,  in  the  language  of 
the  Niccne  Creed,  that  Christ  is  -'the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  begotten  of  His  Father  before  all  worlds.  Light  of  light 
very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father  by  whom  all  things  are  made."  Such 
exact  definition  is  to  them  moss-covered  rubbish. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  two  in- 
fluential magazines  forsook  the  ranks  of  denominational 
journalism  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  v^der  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. While  the)  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  bring- 
ing religious  and  ethical  principles  to  bear  upon  the  social 
and  political  problems  of  the  day,  yet  in  so  far  as  they  feel 
called  upon  to  interpret  doctrinal  theology,  their  influence  is 
most  pernicious.  They  represent  the  New  England  type  of 
theology  in  its  most  popular  rationalistic  setting,  and  on  certain 
vital  points  are  not  many  leagues  remote  from  the  teaching  of 
such  men  as  William  Ellery  Channing  and  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson.* Between  them  and  the  strictly  denominational  pres^ 
lie  such  papers  as  the  "Christian  Work  and  Evangelist"  and 
the  "Congregationalist,"  which  are  of  a  more  practical  char- 
acter and  are  endeavoring  to  reach  a  wider  than  a  purely  de- 
nominational constituency,  and  which  are  more  or  less  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  negative  criticism. 

The  newspaper  press  derives  its  theology,  not  from  the 
Bible  nor  from  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  nor  from  the  de- 
nominational journals,  but  chiefly  from  the  secular-religious 
press  and  from  the  latest  works  on   criticism   and   research. 

*Tbis  tendency  is  to  divest  Christianity  of  its  traditionalism  and  to  get  at  its 
spirit  without  the  aid  of  set  forms  of  faith  and  exact  definition. 
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They  arc  not  so  much  teachers  of  religion  as  reflectors  of  re- 
ligious thought  in  its  newest,  freshest  garb.  In  so  far  as  they 
discuss  it,  they  discuss  it  from  the  viewpoint  chiefly  of  the 
latest  theology  as  derived  from  the  secular-religious  press, 
the  most  popular  magazines,  or  the  latest  books.  In  so  far 
as  they  reflect  religious  thought,  they  reflect  it  as  they  find  it, 
in  the  most  startHn^  deliverances  made  by  sensational  and 
generally  erratic  preachers,  or  prominent  lecturers  and  edu- 
cators. In  fact,  they  do  not  profess  to  teach  doctrine,  assum- 
ing, as  they  do,  that  doctrine  and  theology  and  creeds  are 
among  the  lost  arts  and  are  being  displaced  by  the  sublimer 
concerns  of  vital,  practical  religion, — an  ancient  name  for 
modern  humanitananism. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  newspaper  is  that  it  is  de- 
voted to  news  first  and  doctrine  afterward, — ^and  to  such 
iiews  and  doctrine  as  the  people  are  interested  m.  After  all, 
the  taste  of  the  people  determines  the  dharacter  of  the  news- 
paper. If  there  are  cheap  yellow  journals,  it  is  because  there 
arc  cheap  yellow  people.  They  do  not  print  orthodox  ser- 
mons, as  a  rule,  because  they  lack  sensation  and  do  not  ap- 
peal to  the  average  reader, — for,  strange  to  say,  even  the 
average  church  member  will  not  read  in  his  paper  what  he 
goes  to  church  to  hear,  and  will  not  go  to  church  to  hear  what 
he  gladly  devours  m  his  paper.  It  is  because  he  goes  to  his 
church  to  hear  truth,  and  to  his  paper  to  find  news, — ^and  the 
paper  simply  gives  him  what  he  wants.  Where  one  orthodox 
sermon  finds  its  wa>  into  the  average  newspaper,  a  hundred 
heresy-infected  sermons  gain  admittance.  Reporters  are 
hired,  not  for  gathering  news  that  will  benefit  the  reader,  but 
for  finding  such  as  will  interest  him.  Evangelical  themes  as 
such  have  no  attraction  for  the  reporter,  for  he  realizes  that 
the  value  of  his  services  is  gauged  by  his  ability  to  find  such 
sermonic  material  as  bears  upon  themes  that  are  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice :  A 
newly  installed  Boston  minister  was  waited  on  after  service 
by  a  newspaper  reportor  who  asked  him :  "What  did  you  say 
in  your  sermon  about  the  removal  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology?"   "I  did  not  allude  to  it,"  said  the  preacher.    "What 
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loca!  topics  did  you  treat?"  "None  to-day."  "What  sects 
did  vou  attack?"  *None."  "Well,  what  did  you  preach 
about?" 

Reporters  expect  preachers  to  preach,  not  what  the  peo- 
ple should  hear,  but  what  the  people  will  desire  to  read.  They 
studiously  avoid  churches  whose  pulpits  ring  true  to  the  mis- 
sion which  Christ  desigrned  they  should  fulfil,  excepting  such 
as  show  some  special  gift  in  suiting  their  message  to  At 
times. 

These  distinctions  or  characterizations  of  the  press  have 
seemed  somewhat  necessary  in  order  to  set  forth  the  more 
clearly  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  doctrinal  error  is  so  exten- 
sively disseminated.  It  is  almost  more  important  that  the 
church's  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  character  of  the 
agencies  through  which  false  doctrines  are  propagated  than 
that  they  should  be  enumerated  and  classified.  But  it  is  still 
more  important  that  these  doctrinal  errors  should  be  traced 
to  the  common  soii  out  of  which  they  grow,  and  it  may  be 
profitable  to  examine  somewhat  into  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  current  thinking  of  the  day,  as  it  finds  expression  in  the 
press. 

Christian  truth  is  influenced  and  colored  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  by  domincnt  trends  of  thought.  Just  as  worms 
take  the  color  of  the  substance  on  which  they  feed,  so  truth 
takes  the  complexion  of  the  thinking  that  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Under  the  influence  of  evolution  and  modem 
research  men  look  at  divine  truth  through  the  spectades  of 
agnosticism  and  rationalism  and  thus  the  whole  aspect  of 
theology  or  theoretic  Christianity  is  changed.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  commercialism,  secularism  and  materialism,  men 
look  at  divine  truth  through  the  glasses  of  this  mundane  life, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  practical  or  applied  Christianity  is 
changed. 

These  are  the  two  waves  of  thought  and  sentiment  that 
have  the  right  of  way  just  now  and  are  bearing  everything  be- 
fore them.  The  former  affects  doctrine  in  its  essence.  It 
undermines  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests  and  corrupts  the  ,, 

fountains  from  which  it  springs.    The  Review  has  so  ably  set  i 
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forth  its  evil  eflfects  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  specify.  The 
latt'^r  aflects  doctrine  in  its  practical  bearing  upon  life  and 
human  affairs  in  gencial.  It  places  the  emphasis  upon  this 
mundane  life  and  man's  relation  to  it,  and  in  large  measure 
rules  out  the  life  to  come  and  man's  relation  to  it.  Earth  and 
not  Heaven,  man  and  not  God,  are  the  centers  around  which 
its  thought  and  interest  revolve. 

Thus  Christian  truth  is  being  colored  and  distorted  by 
the  enormous  emphasis  that  is  placed  upon  humanitarian  in- 
terests and  activities.  Doctrinal  religion  has  been  fairly 
swept  off  its  feet  by  the  tide  of  altruism  that  is  bearing  down 
upon  it.  Love  is  magnified  at  the  expense  of  faith  and  the 
cord  that  binds  the  two  is  severed.  The  first  gpreat  Com- 
mandment, as  Captain  Mahan  recently  stated  with  much  force 
before  a  distinguished  audience  in  New  York  city,  is  relegated 
to  second  place,  and  the  second  great  Commandment  placed 
first.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  lost  sight. of  and  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity  is  embodied  in  man's 
relation  to  his  neighbor.  His  relation  to  his  God,  while  ad- 
mitted, receives  secondary  emphasis.  The  world  wants  no 
religion  that  is  rooted  in  the  fear  of  God,  for  perfect  love  has 
cast  out  not  only  fear,  but  God  himself.  It  wants  no  Chris- 
tianity that  is  rooted  in  creeds,  for  perfect  love  has  made  be- 
lief unnecessary.  The  word  used  to  be:  "Believe  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved';  but  at  this  stage  of  Christianity's  evolution, 
the  word  is:  "Love  thy  neighbor  and  save  thyself."  Chris- 
tianity is  wrenched  from  its  doctrinal  and  historic  background 
and  reduced  to  the  "spirit  of  helpfulness."  The  philanthropist 
who  erects  a  hospital  or  looks  after  the  poor  need  not  worry 
himself  about  his  personal  relation  to  God,  about  inborn  de- 
pravity, regeneration,  conversion,  redemption  in  Christ,  and 
the  rest  of  the  doctrines  Christ  and  His  apostles  were  foolish 
enough  to  consider  fundamental, — he  is  saved  by  his  benevo- 
lence. Christianity  is  something  apart  from  the  church, 
apart  from  creeds,  and  even  apart  from  the  Word  of  God.  It 
is  concerned  -primarily  about  man's  physical  and  moral  well- 
being  here  below.  It  is  interested  almost  exclusively  in  his 
body  when  it  is  sick,  or  naked,  or  in  prison,  without  a  thought 
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as  to  the  needs  of  his  so\i\.  It  makes  human  comfort,  human 
virtue  the  end  and  aim  of  its  works  of  love,  and  has  no  tears 
to  shed  for  man's  sin  or  for  his  redemption  from  its  penalty 
and  power.  It  is  hutnanitarian  but  not  evangehcal.  It  be- 
lieves in  the  sufficient  y  of  ethical  culture,  provided  it  be 
coupled  with  deeds  of  love.  It  is  the  hemisphere  of  practical 
Christianity  cut  loose  from  the  greater  hemisphere  of  doc- 
trinal Christianity, — ^a  half  truth  rendered  false  and  dangerous 
by  despising  the  other  half  on  which  it  should  rest  for  sup- 
port and  without  which  it  can  neither  be  complete  nor  true. 

Thus  is  ChristiaTiity.  in  both  its  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects,  being  robbed  of  its  pillars  by  an  extreme  emphasis 
on  one  set  of  truths  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest.  What 
makes  the  wave  of  destructive  criticism,  as  seen  in  such  jour- 
nals as  the  Independent  and  the  Outlook,  all  the  more  dangerous, 
is  the  altruism  which  it  bears  on  its  crest.  Both  together 
breed  indifference  to  doctrine  and  make  such  indifference  pop- 
ular and  fashionable.  Hence  the  doctrinal  errors  of  to-day 
grow  from  an  entirely  different  root  from  that  which  produced 
the  errors  of  yesterday.  The  differences  between  men  in  the 
days  of  the  Reformation  were  differences  bom  of  zeal  for  cor- 
rect forms  of  faith.  They  grew  out  of  clear-cut  convictions.  The 
atmosphere  was  full  of  contention  because  it  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  faith.  The  differences  of  to-day  are  bom  of  zeal  fof 
wide  liberty  in  matters  of  faith.  They  grow  out  of  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  belief.  The  atmosphere  is  full  of  tolerance  in 
favor  of  liberty  of  thought,  and  against  creeds,  because  it  is  an 
atmosphere  of  indihcrence  and  doubt.  The  bigotry  that  is 
nioFt  in  evidence  *^o-day  is  the  bigotry  of  latitudinarianism. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  great  body  of  Christian  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  considered  vital  and  essential 
is  not  so  much  attacked  by  specific  doctrinal  teaching  that  is 
antagonistic  to  it,  but  it  is  simply  ruled  out  of  court.  Thus 
the  negative  criticisrri  does  not  directly  attack  the  formal 
principle  of  the  Reformation  and  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
which  is  its  soul  and  center;  it  simply  undermines  it.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  stolen  its  way,  in  a  similar  manner, 
into  the  citadel  of  the  doctrines  of  divine  providence  and 
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human  depravity  and  made  the  incarnation,  the  atonement, 
regeneration  and  justification  by  faith  unnecessary.  Christ 
saves  men  by  His  life.  His  example,  not  by  His  death.  Man 
is  justified  once  more  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  and  not  by 
faith.  Love  is  not  only  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  but  the  un- 
doing of  faith.  Rome,  with  her  entire  brood  of  false  doc- 
trines, has  not  as  thoroughly  obscured  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tior  by  faith  as  have  such  teachers  of  the  new  theology  as  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  Dr.  Rainsford  and 
indirectlv  Bishop  Potter — and  few  men  gain  as  wide  a  hearing 
in  America  as  they.  The  new  doctrine,  that  man  is  born  a 
child  of  God  and  needs  only  be  trained  to  consider  himself  as 
such,  just  as  a  dog  is  trained  to  own  his  master,  without  much 
emphasis  on  his  lost  estate  by  nature  and  his  inability  without 
divine  help  to  come  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  with- 
out much  stress  on  sin  and  guilt  and  grace  and  redemption 
through  Christ's  blood, — this  new  doctrine  is  the  entering 
wedge  that  bids  fair  to  split  in  two  the  great  scheme  of  re- 
demption as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  leaving  us  the  human 
part  of  it  and  shuttmg  out  of  view  the  divine.  It  is  the  worst 
form  of  Pelagianism  and  synergism  that  has  yet  appeared.  It 
comes  so  close  to  natural  religion  in  its  essence  and  spirit  as 
to  make  the  gospel  as  Christ  and  His  apostles  proclaimed  it 
strapgely  unnecessar}. 

Thus,  also,  old  forms  of  error,  buried  centuries  ago,  are 
beii.g  resurrected  and  made  to  strut  about  in  their  modern 
livery  as  if  they  were  of  quite  recent  origin.  Gnosticism, 
which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  early  Christian  church, 
is  vnth  us  still, — only  imder  the  new  name  of  "comparative 
religions"  or  "natural  religion."  It  flourishes  in  many  of  our 
universities  and  ethical  culture  societies,  and  finds  the  press 
a  willing  promulgator  of  its  doctrines.  Arianism,  Sabellian- 
ism,  and  Socinianism  are  with  us  still, — only  under  the  new 
form  of  rationalistic  and  agnostic  theology.  Unitarianism 
has  inherited  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  this  trinity  of  heresies 
and  is  lifting  up  its  voice  in  many  sections  of  Protestantism. 
Large  portions  of  the  Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches 
arc  honey-combed  with  it.     Pelagianism,  as  has  been  shown. 
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is  with  us  still,— only  in  forms  and  ways  so  numerous  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  hnd  a  common  modern  name  to  desig- 
nate it.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works  is  with 
us  still,  ar.'d  more  dangerously  with  us  outside  of  the  church 
of  Rome  than  within  it, — only  under  the  new  form  of  salva- 
tion by  morality,  by  character,  or  by  deeds  of  philanthropy. 
The  church  is  being  looked  upon  in  many  influential 
circles  as  little  more  than  a  human  organization,  on  a  par  with 
ethical  culture  societies,  not  as  that  divine  institution  estab- 
lished by  our  Lord,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail.  It  is  supposed  to  have  no  special  mission  beyond 
that  of  instituting  certain  superficial  reforms  in  the  commu- 
nity, or  training  men  to  be  good,  upright,  self-respecting,  use- 
ful citizens,  or  conducting  various  benevolent  activities  for 
the  physical  amelioration  of  mankind.  It  is  man  in  his  rela- 
tion to  this  world  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  Church's  chief 
concern.  The  secular  has  become  the  rehgious,  and  the  great 
business  of  the  Church  is  to  see  to  it  that  man  finds  his  heaven 
in  t?iis  life.  Man  is  no  longer  to  be  preached  to  as  being  a 
pilgrim  in  this  world,  seeking  a  better  country,  but  as  having 
so  .nuch  to  do  with  this  present  Hfe  as  to  make  contemplation 
of  ♦^he  life  to  come  at  least  secondary,  if  not  superfluous.  It 
is  not  a  rare  thing  to  hear  from  prominent  pulpits  loud  pro- 
tests against  what  is  be^ng  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  medieval- 
ism and  styled  "other-worldliness."  No  hymn  is  more  out  of 
tunc  with  the  spirit  of  the  tinles  than  Muhlenbergfs  **I  would 
not  live  alway."  Now  that  sin  has  lost  its  sting,  retribution 
its  reality,  divine  grace  its  sweetness,  and  Heaven  its  charm, 
the  Church  is  left  without  a  specific  mission,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Apostles  conceived  it.  And  because  the  Churcli 
has  not  measured  up  to  its  calling  as  the  modern  apostle  of 
secularism  conceives  of  it,  it  receives  more  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  men  who  should  be  its  friends  than  any  purely  human  or- 
ganization whose  aim  it  is  to  help  man  on  in  this  life.  Pro- 
fessors in  universities  feel  no  need  of  her  antiquated  ministra- 
tions and  publicly  proclaim  the  independence  of  their  Chris- 
tianity of  Church  affiliation.  This  explains  the  rise  of 
ethical  culture  societies. 
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No  one  can  read  the  secular,  or  the  secular-religious, 
press  for  any  great  length  of  time  without  being  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  the  Church  has  something  more  to  con- 
tend against  than  the  old  heresies  which  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  some  form  or  other, — she  must  contend  against  a 
temper  and  spirit  that  is  thoroughly  anti-evangelical  while  it 
professes  to  be  sinccreJy  and  earnestly  Christian.  Nothing 
i«  more  bewildering  and  perplexing  than  the  sincerity,  the 
frankness,  the  fearlessness,  the  heartiness,  and  the  skillfulness 
ard  attractiveness  with  which  these  foes  of  doctrinal  and  his- 
toric Christianity  propagate  their  views.  Having  seen  much 
that  is  conventional,  perfunctory  and  hollow  in  the  profes- 
sions of  orthodoxy,  and  having  noted  the  indifference  as  to 
works  that  often  accompanies  these  professions,  they  have  re- 
voked against  all  orthodoxy  and  concluded  it  to  be  the  refuge 
of  non-progressive,  narrow  minds.  They  have  therefore 
brushed  aside  all  traditionalism  and  embraced  with  honest 
zeal  and  intelligence,  rather  than  with  humble  obedience  and 
faith,  what  they  regard  as  vital  in  Christianity.  In  their  re- 
vulsion against  forms  of  faith,  they  have  laid  hold  on  certain 
elements  of  truth  and  pressed  them  into  the  foreground  to  the 
overshadowing  and  undoing  of  other  truths  which  Christ  re- 
garded as  vital  and  fundamental. 

Ill  thus  describing  the  soil,  out  of  which  doctrinal  error,  as 
voiced  in  the  press,  grows,  the  impression  may  have  been 
created  that  evangelical  Christianity  gets  no  hearing.  This 
is  not  tKe  case,  however,  for  side  by  side  with  the  most  per- 
nicious errors  there  often  shines  forth  with  added  luster  and 
beauty  some  vital  truth  of  Christianity  which  orthodoxy  may 
have  grasped  with  its  head  rather  than  with  its  heart.  So 
frequently  does  one  come  across  an  article,  full  of  the  virus 
of  heresy,  which  nevertheless  gives  evidence  of  an  inner,  spir- 
itual, sympathetic  hold  on  divine  truth  that  makes  one  almost 
oblivious  to  the  heresy.  And  herein  lies  the  power  of  these 
disseminators  of  false  doctrine.  If  they  were  less  sincere, 
less  «^ndid,  less  devoted  to  the  truth  as  they  see  it,  their  in- 
fluence would  be  shorn  of  its  power ;  but  they  commend  their 
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heresy  all  the  more  effectually  because  of  their  sincerity  and 
candour. 

Ours  is  not  an  age  of  doubt  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  might  have  been  applied  a  century  ago.  It  is  rather  an 
age  of  questioning  an  J  sifting.  It  is  an  age  that  rejoices  in 
large  liberty  of  thought  and  expression,  and  it  frequently  ex- 
presses more  heresy  with  the  lips  than  it  believes  with  the 
heart.  Neither  its  thinking  nor  its  believing  is  profound,— 
there  is  too  much  brought  to  the  surface  to  engage  thought 
and  belief  to  make  profound  or  well-balanced  thought  or  faith 
possible.  Its  weakness  is  its  tendency  to  over-emphasis  and 
rxaggeration.  It  skims  over  a  vast  stretch  of  truth  and  nib- 
bles at  it  here  and  there  until  it  finds  a  thing  or  two  that  it 
likes,  and  then  it  becomes  oblivious  and  indifferent  to  all  the 
rest.  It  studies  divine  truth  in  bits,  but  has  neither  the 
patience  nor  the  desire  to  study  it  in  its  entirety  as  an  organ- 
ism. But  it  is  earnest  and  honest,  and  what  truth  it  does 
grasp,  it  clasps  to  its  bosom  and  endeavors  to  make  its  in- 
fluence and  power  felt  in  the  world.  It  is  far  more  zealous  in 
propagating  its  faith  and  its  doubts  than  is  orthodoxy  in  dis- 
seminating its  faith — and  more  skillful,  too,  in  popularizing  it. 
It  believes  in  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  nothing  is  too  sacred 
to  be  dragged  from  its  holy  of  holies  and  paraded  in  the  open 
court  of  public  opinion.  The  sacred  and  the  secular  have  not 
only  met,  but  mingled, — and  mingled  in  such  a  way  as  to  rob 
the  sacred  of  its  distinctive  character. 

G.  W.  Sandt. 
Philadelphia,  May,  1903. 


Article  VIII. 

THE   NEW   RATIONALISM. 

It  cannot  escape  anyone,  who  is  even  partially  acquainted 
with  present  exegetical  literature,  that  in  it  there  is  a  strong 
rationalistic  bias.  There  seems  almost  to  be  a  dread  of  the 
supernatural.  Usually  it  is  reduced  to  a  natural  level.  Where 
it  cannot  be  altogether  obliterated,  its  natural  conditions,  its 
human  psychological  side,  its  historical  connections,  are  pressed 
so  largely  into  the  foreground,  that  the  supernatural  becomes 
the  secondary  element  instead  of  the  primary.  But  this  new 
rationalism  claims  or  assumes  to  be  superior  to  the  older  ra- 
tionalism, notably  that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  bases  its 
superiority  upon  the  acceptance  and  employment  of  prevalent 
literary  and  historical  methods.  Surrounded  by  all  the 
glamor  of  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  day,  it  often  de- 
ceives those  who  cannot  penetrate  through  the  mass  of  its 
technicalities,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to  test  its  claims  and 
workings.  But  every  now  and  then,  when  the  new  rational- 
ism forgets  its  scholastic  phraseology,  and  lays  aside  its  fa- 
vorite terms  "mythological  development'*  and  *iegendary 
growth,"  and  speaks  in  the  plain  and  common  tongue  of  men, 
it  can  be  seen  in  its  real  inwardness.  When  it  is  seen  thus,  its 
boasted  superiority  over  the  older  rationalism  fails,  and  it 
stands  revealed  just  as  bare  and  commonplace  as  the  older  ra- 
tionalism of  the  **gesunden  Menschenverstand.'' 

A  striking  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  a  book  published 
this  year  by  Johannes  Weiss,  the  son  of  Bernard  Weiss.  It  is 
called,  **Das  aelteste  Evangelium,"  and  attempts  to  explain  the 
gospel  of  Mark  and  the  oldest  evangelical  tradition.  Joh. 
Weiss  dedicates  this  book  to  his  father  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tatter's  fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  academic  teacher  (May  26, 
1902).  But  J.  Weiss  realizes  that  he  has  departed  far  from  his 
father's  position.     He  says  in  the  preface  (p.  VII.) :  "Freilich 
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kann  es  zweifelhaft  erscheinen,  ob  ich  meinem  Vater  und 
Lchrcr  mit  meinem  Buch  eine  Freude  bereiten  werdc. 
Vielleicht  wird  er,  und  mancher  Andere  mit  ihm,  mehr  die 
Verschiedenheit  der  Betrachtungsweise,  die  im  Unterschiedc 
der  Generationen  begriindet  ist,  empfinden,  als  das  Gemein- 
same."  But  let  us  note  what  this  position  of  the  new  genera- 
tion is  in  the  hindamental  questions. 

Of  the  healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  Weiss  says  (p. 
146) :  'The  healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  is  an  occurrence 
which  can  be  differently  judged.  No  one  can  be  forbidden 
simply  to  refuse  reports  of  this  sort.  But,  without  being  in  any 
way  credulous  about  miracles  (wunderglaubig),  one  may  con- 
sider such  a  suggestive  influence  upon  the  sick  as  altogether 
possible  and  probable.  With  the  sick  woman  it  was  presumably 
a  case  of  intermittent  malarial  fever.  Owing  to  the  intermittent 
character  of  the  ailment,  the  attacks  of  which  only  last  a  few 
hours,  and  cease  toward  evening  (cf.  Eulenburg's  Real  Ency- 
clopaedie  d.  ges.  Heilkunde  XIL,  489?.),  it  is  very  easily  con- 
ceivable that  Jesus,  through  his  mighty,  enthusiastic  24>pearancc 
(kraftvoll-begeistertes  Auftreten),  through  the  energetic  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  hand,  and  probably  also  through  the  encour- 
aging word,  communicated  to  the  exhausted  woman  the 
strengthening  of  her  will,  that  enabled  her  to  overcome  the 
after-effects  of  her  attack.  That  Jesus  could  exercise  such 
suggestive  influences  upon  the  sick  is  too  frequently  attested 
to  be  doubted.  To  Peter  and  his  surroundings  this  healing 
had  naturally  to  appear  as  a  supernatural  act." 

When  Christ  restores  the  leper  (Mark  i :  40ff .),  he  thinks 
of  it  ''as  an  absolute  miracle  of  almighty  power;  the  healing 
takes  place  through  mere  contact,  and  is  carried  out  as  sud- 
denly as  completely.  Probably  this  form  of  the  story  is  the 
development  of  an  older  form,  that  knew  nothing  of  a  miracu- 
lous healing.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  told  by  Mark  for  the  first 
time.  For  the  correct  command  of  Jesus,  that  the  sick  man 
should  observe  the  legal  enactments,  is  not  to  be  explained 
from  the  purposes  of  Mark  evident  here.  But  even  in  the 
tradition  used  by  Mark  this  feature  is  very  striking.  If  the 
old  story  had  arisen  out  of  the  interest  in  the  healing,  it  would 
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be  Strange  that  so  much  weight  should  be  attached  to  a  totally 
different  motive,  the  legal  correctness  of  Jesus.  The  old  ra- 
tionalistic hypothesis  is  to  be  commended,  according  to  which 
there  was  originally  only  a  petition  for  purification  spoken  of/'* 

The  stilling  of  the  storm  on  Lake  Genezareth  is  readily 
explained  (p.  185) :  "The  sudden  breaking  forth  of  the  storm 
and  its  just  as  sudden  ceasing — ^these  are  natural  and  frequent 
occurrences.  That  the  storm  stopped  just  at  its  highest  point, 
when  fear  moved  them  (i.  e.  the  disciples)  to  awaken  Jesus^  and 
immediately  after  Jesus  had  spoken  his  faith-filled  and  com- 
forting words — what  is  improbable  in  this?  Certainly  it  is  no 
miracle,  but  an  extraordinary  coincidence^  perhaps  even  some- 
thing altogether  common  (Alltagliches).  For  it  is  always  the 
order,  that  a  storm  ceases  when  it  has  reached  its  height.  But 
for  the  disciples  it  was  no  accident.  They  could  not  forget  that 
help  came  when  they  began  to  raise  themselves  upon  Jesus* 
word  of  faith.  And,  therefore,  it  was  for  them  a  highly  signifi- 
.  cant  religious  experience.  Therefore,  this  occurrence,  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  was  not  forgotten,  but  told  further." 

A  masterpiece  (?)  of  interpretation  is  the  account  of  the 
demoniac  (c.  5)  (p.  i88ff .) :  "The  possessed  man  suffers  under 
the  forced  conception  that  the  demons  in  him  would  like  to 
go  into  swine.  Evidently  he  has  often  observed  the  herd  of 
swine,  and  this  thought  has  gradually  gained  power  over  him. 
Only  the  mighty  exorcist  is  wanting,  who  permits  this  to  the 
spirits.  Now  the  strange  man  appears  with  his  companions. 
The  sick  man  runs  towards  him,  inquisitive,  anxious,  obtru- 
sive. Jesus  asks  his  name.  This  encourages  him  to  speak  of 
his  condition  and  to  express  his  grotesque  desire  for  freedom 
— everything  natural,  since  he  has  completely  identified  himself 
with  the  demons.  Thus  far  there  is  nothing  inconceivable  in 
the  reconstructed  report.  But  what  happens  now?  The 
event  in  v.  13  may  be  divided  into  the  following  parts : 

a.  Jesus  permits  it  to  the  spirits. 

b.  They  come  out. 

c.  They  enter  the  swine. 

d.  The  swine  run  into  the  sea. 

♦p.  I52ff. 
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At  once  it  is  clear  that  b  and  c  were  not  observed,  but  only 
concluded.  What  may  have  happened?  To  the  senses  there 
only  appeared  the  rushing  down  of  the  herd  of  swine,  and,  per- 
haps, a  sign,  a  look  of  Jesus  (  d  and  a).  But  the  excitement  of 
the  swine  must  have  had  a  cause.  When  the  reporter  explains 
this  thus,  that  the  spirits  went  from  the  man  into  the  animals, 
then  it  is  truly  no  arbitrary  assumption  to  hold  that  the 
paroxysm,  through  which  the  coming  forth  of  the  demons  an- 
nounced itself,  caused  the  commotion  in  the  herd  of  swine. 
The  sick  man  threw  himself  upon  them,  cast  them  into  a  frantic 
panic,  and  drove  them  down  the  precipice.  What  is  incon- 
ceivable in  this,  or  where  through  impermissible  art  of  inter- 
pretation have  we  done  violence  to  the  reconstructed  report? 
The  account  of  the  evangelist  is  defective  in  this  feature,  that 
he,  captivated  by  his  interest  in  the  swine,  forgets  to  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  sick  man.  We  only  find  him  later  in  quiet, 
sensible  (as  the  evangelist  says  rationalizing)  and  clothed  con- 
dition. It  is  characteristic  that  the  author,  as  credulous  of 
spirits  and  miracles,  as  the  sick  man,  as  the  fleeing  Gerasenes, 
as  the  disciples,  as  the  whole  age,  as  Jesus  himself,  relates  mat- 
ters from  the  supematuralistic  standpoint.  But  that  is  no  rea- 
son against  the  value  of  the  tradition.  The  story  is,  indeed, 
remarkable,  but  he  that  is  offended  by  it,  may  remember  that 
just  for  this  reason  it  was  kept  and  told.  Indifferent  and  tedi- 
ous stories  no  tradition  keeps.** 

The  raising  up  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  is  thus  interpreted 
(p.  192):  "If  in  the  deeds  of  Jesus  there  is  any hing  historical— 
and  to  doubt  it  seems  to  me  very  unscientific — then  this  must  be 
certain,  that  he  had  at  times  the  confidence,  firm  as  a  rock,  and 
arising  as  through  inspiration  in  him,  that  he  could  help  the  sick. 
This  faith  which  Paul  counts  among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
which  Jesus  commended  to  his  own  with  the  boldest  promises, 
must  have  come  upon  him  in  single  cases  like  an  irresistible 
enthusiasm,  and  have  found  brilliant  confirmation  through  suc- 
cess. Without  this,  his  action  at  the  bed  of  her  that  was  sick 
of  the  fever,  and  with  the  paralytic,  is  incomprehensible.  In  such 
a  temper  he  promised  to  the  centurion  and  the  Syrophenician 
woman  the  fulfilment  of  their  petitions,  through  firm  and  not 
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deceived  confidence  in  the  help  of  his  Father.  In  such  confi- 
dence he  follows  Jairus.  He  could  not  have  acceded  to  Jairus' 
request  if  he  had  not  been  certain  at  the  very  beginning  that  h.e 
could  help.  This  faith  is  strong  enough  not  to  be  shaken  by 
the  message  of  death.  It  may  be  called  inconceivable,  but  the 
reality  is  not  thereby  taken  away,  that  a  living  and  confident 
faith  is  not  lamed  in  such  a  case,  but  raises  itself  up  to  new 
power.  Here  lies  the  miracle,  here  only — if  it  is  to  be  called 
a  miracle  and  not  rather  a  religious  experience,  which  every 
pious  soul  can  have,  that  the  certainty,  which  we  have  not  our- 
selves builded,  but  which  flashes  forth  out  of  the  depth  of  our 
inwardness,  out  of  humble  trust  in  God  and  a  pure  conscience, 
maketh  not  ashamed.  Jesus  holds  to  his  faith.  How  he  shall 
reach  the  goal,  he  leaves  to  his  Father.  The  mourning  of  the 
guests  and  the  mockery  bound  back  from  the  firmness  of  his 
confidence.  His  enthusiasm  gives  him  power  to  drive  from 
the  house  the  disagreeable  multitude.  It  enables  him  to  ex- 
ercise the  grand  influence  upon  the  organism  of  the  sick 
maiden,  which  had  to  appear  to  those  present,  and  probably 
also  to  himself  (wohl  auch  ihm  selbst),  as  a  raising  from  the 
dead." 

The  healing  of  the  woman  who  touched  the  hem  of  Christ's 
garment  "belongs  to  those  miraculous  stories  that  are  psycho- 
logically and  physiologically  most  easily  comprehended ;  natur- 
ally we  renounce  the  explanation  of  Mark.  There  is  no  trans- 
ferrence  of  power,  but  merely  ^Autosuggestion.'  "* 

Thus  we  might  continue  to  cite,  and  have  J.  Weiss  tell  us, 
that  the  transfiguration  was  simply  an  ecstatic  vision  of  Peter, 
that  the  miraculous  feeding  an  accident  and  legend,  that  the 
empty  tomb  was  invention  to  emphasize  in  a  gross  way  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  in  a  risen  Jesus.  We  might  enter  upon 
other  features  of  Weiss'  book,  e.  g.  his  maltreatment  of  tradi- 
tion, his  explanation  of  the  most  vivid  features  in  Mark  as  ad- 
ditions of  the  editor.  In  an  apologetic  interest  we  might  em- 
ploy his  attempt  to  show  that  Mark,  in  his  conception  of  "Son 
of  God,"  and  in  his  plan,  is  close  to  John.  This  excellent  at- 
tempt, when  combined  with  the  common  acceptance  of  our 

♦p.  196. 
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Mark  as  original,  wcmkl  furnish  a  strong  proof  for  John.  Weiss, 
however,  sees  in  these  features  later  development  and  holds 
to  an  Ur-Markus,  just  as  some  other  critics  make  Matthew 
late  and  show  his  closeness  to  John.  But  the  value  of  their 
statements  is  the  reaction  against  the  over-worked  difference 
between  the  synoptists  and  John.  But  for  all  this,  we  are  not 
now  arguing,  but  simply  to  show  the  new  rationalism  accord- 
ing to  its  own  testimony.  Parallels  to  its  statements  in  older 
rationalistic  literature  can  easily  be  found.  In  one  case  above 
we  noticed  how  Weiss  himself  stated  that  he  went  back  to  the 
old  rationalistic  hypothesis. 

In  all  this,  Weiss'  book  is  only  one  instance.  Wrede, 
who  attempts  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  thought  of  as  Messiah 
only  after  his  resurrection,  and  that  later  the  Messiah-idea 
was  infused  into  his  life,  is  similar  in  his  "Das  Messiasgeheim- 
ness  in  den  Evangelien."  An  exegete  of  the  same  type  is 
Brandt  in  his  "Evangelische  Geschichte."  But  to  us  the 
height  of  their  accomplishments  is  comforting.  Is  this  all  that 
the  boasted  newer,  modem,  advanced  interpretation  can  say? 
Must  it  fall  back  on  the  old  exploded  rationalism?  If  the 
bright  minds  of  to-day  can  find  no  other  way,  then  this  very 
fact  is  an  apologetic  of  the  miracle,  which  is  very  remarkable. 

John  A.  W.  Haas. 
New  York,  May,  1903. 


Article  IX. 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF  THE   HOLY  SPIRIT.    II. 
The  Post-Apostolic  Age. 

Every  student  of  the  patristic  literature  will  marvel  and 
marvel  again  at  the  extraordinary  vagueness  and  indecision 
there  exhibited  concerning  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  men 
who  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  gospels  and  epistles 
would  be  able  to  give  precise  expression  to  a  doctrine  so 
clearly  and  precisely  taught  there  as  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  a  search  for  such  a  doctrinal  statement  in  the 
fathers  is  bound  to  meet  with  disappointment. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  theological  writers  of  this  pe- 
riod will  be  found  interesting : 

Justin  Martyr,  whom  Dr.  Schaff*  calls  **the  pioneer  oi 
scientific  discovery  in  Pneumatology  as  well  as  in  Christology," 
is  an  emphatic  witness  to  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A  favorite  term  of  his  is  rvfo/ia  npo^r^rtKov,  which  he 
uses  twenty-seven  times.  The  simple  title  "Holy  Spirit"  is 
found  thirty-two  times,  "Holy  Prophetic  Spirit"  four 
times,  "Spirit  of  God"  four  times,  "Divine  Spirit"  three 
times,  "Prophetic  Spirit  of  God"  once,  "Divine  Holy  Pro- 
phetic Spirit"  once.*  He  refers  to  the  baptismal  for- 
mula as  follows,  "It  (Baptism)  is  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  of  the  universe  and  Lord  God,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"*  and  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
same  Trinitarian  formula  was  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  the  officiating  minister  offering  up 
praise  and  g^ory  "to  the  Father  of  the  universe,  through  the 

*Cbiircb  Hbtory,  Vol.  2,  p.  561. 
•Karl  Semisch,  •«  Justin  der  Mirtyrer." 
sApologr,  61. 
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name  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost."*  He  refutes  the  heathen 
charge  of  atheism  with  the  explanation,  that  the  Christians 
worship  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  in  the  second  place  the 
Son  (h  dsoriffa  /(o/^a)  in  the  third  rank  the  Prophetic  Spirit 
{iv  rptTTj  rdUt)  ;*  placing  the  three  divine  hypostases  in  a  de- 
scending gradation  as  objects  of  worship.  In  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  this  same  work  Justin  enumerates  as  the  objects  of 
Christian  worship  the  most  true  God,  the  Son  who  came  from 
Him  .  .  .  "and  the  host  of  other  good  angels,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Prophecy."'  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain this  extraordinary  statement.  Orthodox  theologians 
have  attempted  by  a  forced  translation  to  save  the  Martyr's  or- 
thodoxy (so  especially  Prof.  Smeaton  in  his  work,  "The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit").  Romanists  have  found  in  it  an  ar- 
gument for  saint-worship  and  Unitarians  an  argument  against 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Fisher  thinks  that  the 
placing  of  the  angels  in  the  list  before  the  Spirit  was  probably 
an  accident,  being  suggested  not  unlikely  by  the  mention  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  sent  from  God ;  that  is,  as  a  messenger,  the 
literal  sense  of  angel .^  This  does  not  strike  us  as  very  lucid 
explanation  of  the  language  of  the  Apology.  It  is  evident 
that  Justin's  ideas  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  very  hazy,  and  there 
certainly  is  much  ground  for  the  remark  of  Neander,  that  in 
Justin  we  may  observe  a  wavering  between  the  idea  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Triad,  and  a  spirit  standing 
m  some  relationship  with  the  angels.* 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  is  somewhat  clearer.  He  calls 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  third  member  of  the  sacred  Triad,  and  re- 
quires thanksgiving  to  be  addressed  to  Him  as  to  the  Son  and 
the  Father.* 

Irenaeus  comes  nearest  to  the  dogma  of  the  perfect  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son: 
"With  (lod,"  says  he,  **are  ever  the  Word  and  the  Wisdom, 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  through  whom  and  in  whom  He  freely 
made  all  things,  to  whom  He  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our 


*A|K>l(>jjy,  65.  'History  of  Church  I>octnne.  p.  65. 

sApology,  13.  ®Church  History,  Vol.  1,  p.  609. 

•Apology,  6.  »Paed.  III.,  p.  311. 
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image,  after  our  likeness.'  "^^  But  Irenaeus  is  not  free  from  a 
tinge  at  least  of  subordinationism ;  his  favorite  figure  of  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  is  "the  hands  of  the  Father,"  and  in  one  passage 
at  least  he  more  than  implies  the  subordination  of  the  Spirit  to 
both  Son  and  Father.** 

Origen  places  the  Spirit  in  essence,  dignity  and  efficiency 
below  the  Son,  as  far  as  he  places  the  Son  below  the  Father. 
He  even  g^s  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Son,**  though,  in  another  passage  he  declares  thai, 
whether  or  not  He  is  a  creature,  has  not  been  clearly  determin- 
ed. The  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  Origen,  has  not  that  immedi- 
ate relation  to  the  Father  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Son ; 
yet  He  is  an  object  of  worship,  and  is  confined  in  His  agency  to 
the  souls  which  He  renews  and  sanctifies.  Christians  derive 
existence  from  the  Father,  rational  existence  from  the  Son, 
holiness  from  the  Spirit.** 

In  TertuUian  we  first  find  the  precise  dogmatic  expression 
of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  it 
was  Tertullian  who  discovered  the  designation  Trinity,  which 
term  has  ever  since  been  accepted  in  the  Church.  It  was 
natural  for  Tertullian,  with  his  Montanistic  views,  to  ascribe 
an  important  place  to  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity.  He 
made  Him  the  proper  essence  of  the  Church.  Yet  even  Ter- 
tullian subordinated  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Son,  as  he  did  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  though,  like  Justin,  he  is  not  always  conse- 
quent, and  elsewhere  asserts  the  "unitas  substantias"  The 
Spirit,  says  Tertullian,  proceeds  "a  Patre  per  Filium,"  as  the 
fruit  from  the  root  through  the  stem. 

The  leading  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the 
writers  of  this  period,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  hence  the  frequent  designation :  to  nvlufm  npo^rttcSy. 
The  orthodox  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  developed  in  the  con- 
troversy with  Marcion  and  the  Gnostics.  The  fathers  "vindi- 
cated the  authority  of  the  apostles  and  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  with  a  fulness  of  conviction  and  energy  such 
as  has  rarely  ever  been  evinced,  and  certainly  never  surpassed 

«^Adv.  Hier.  IV.,  20.  "In  Job.  II,  6. 

"AdT.  Haer.  I.,  3,  5.  «»De  Princip.  I.,  3,  4,  5. 
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in  any  other  quarter."**  Justin  Martyr,  in  speaking  of  the 
sacred  writers,  says :  "Their  task  was  but  to  surrender  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  Irenaeus 
says  of  the  Scriptures :  "They  are  spoken  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  His  Spirit ;  while  we,  in  the  degree  in  which  we  are  inferior, 
and  stand  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  Word  of  God  and 
His  Spirit,  are  in  need  of  the  knowledge  of  His  mysteries"; 
and  again :  "The  Logos  has  given  us  a  fourfold  Gospel  which 
is  held  together  by  one  Spirit,"  Origen  says:  "The  sacred 
books  are  pervaded  by  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit."  They  fre- 
quently introduced  a  quotation  from  the  Scriptures  by  the 
characteristic  term:  "As  the  Holy  Ghost  saith." 

But  with  this  one  exception  the  Greek  writers  have  a  very 
imperfect  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Semisch's  criticism  is 
very  fair:  "When  treating  of  this  subject"  (i.  e.  the  ordinar}* 
operations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer),  "they 
seem  embarrassed  and  perplexed.  They  felt  themselves 
obliged  by  the  Biblical  writings,  and  especially  by  the  baptismal 
formula,  to  place  the  Spirit  as  a  third  object  of  devotion ;  but, 
in  truth,  they  knew  not  how  to  bring  this  object  into  a  living 
connection  with  their  existing  theology;  they  were  kept  in 
constant  vacillation  on  the  question :  What  position  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Spirit  in  His  relations  to  the  Father  and 
Son — ^to  the  world — and  especially  to  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion?" 

The  Sabellian  heresy  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  forcing 
the  orthodox  theologians  to  a  more  scriptural  and  determined 
definition  of  the  Person  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  suppression  of  the  subordination  ideas 
which  are  found  in  all  the  writers  of  this  period. 

In  the  Post-Nicene  Period. 

The  Council  of  Nicaea  was  more  concerned  with  fixing 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  than 
that  of  the  first.  The  Creed  accepted  there,  while  leaving  no 
possible  loop-hole  for  any  who  denied  the  perfect  equality  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father,  did  not  enter  further  into  the  definition 

MSmeatOD :  **  The  Doctrine  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,"  p.  298. 
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of  the  Status  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  there  is  only  this  one  sentence :  "And  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Of  course,  Arianism  was  as  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
as  it  was  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Son,  and  the  almost  universal 
lack  of  clearness  concerning  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity 
made  a  fuller  statement  of  the  doctrine  necessary.  How  neces- 
sary this  was  we  may  gather  from  the  loose  and  vague  state- 
ments of  even  the  orthodox  theologians  of  the  Nicene  period. 
Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  for  his  own  part  believed  and 
taught  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father 
and  Son,  so  late  as  380  made  the  remarkable  statement:  "Of 
the  wise  among  us,  some  consider  the  Holy  Ghost  an  influ- 
ence, others  a  creature,  others  God  Himself,  and  again  others 
know  not  which  way  to  decide,  from  reverence,  as  they  say, 
for  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  declares  nothing  exact  in  tlic 
case.  For  this  reason  they  waver  between  worshipping  and 
not  worshipping  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  strike  a  jniddle  course, 
which  is  in  fact,  however,  a  bad  one."*" 

Basil,  in  370,  still  carefully  avoided  calling  the  Holy  Ghost 
God,  though  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  weak,  while  Hilary, 
of  Poitiers,  believed  that  the  Spirit,  who  searches  the  deep 
things  of  God,  must  be  divine,  but  could  find  no  Scripture  pas- 
sage where  He  is  called  God,  and  thought  that  He  must  be 
content  with  the  mere  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  the 
Scripture  teaches  and  the  heart  attests.*" 

On  the  other  hand  Ajthanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Didy- 
mus  and  Ambrose  advocated  with  decision  the  consubstanti- 
ality of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  found  strong  support  in  the  bap- 
tismal formula,  the  apostolic  benediction  and  the  traditional 
trinitarian  doxologies.  Their  doctrine  prevailed  at  the  councils 
of  Alexandria,  in  362,  of  Rome,  in  375,  and  finally  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  381.  It  was  at  this  latter  council  that  the  strong  and 
definife  expressions,  "The  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  Son  to- 
gether, is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  pro- 
phets," were  added  to  the  simple  declaration  of  the  creed  as 

'SDe  Spiritu  tancto,  chap.  5. 
*^De  TriniUte  a,  29  mod  12,  55. 
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adopted  at  Nicaea.  The  "filioque"  clause  was  not,  however, 
inserted  until  589,  at  the  third  Council  of  Toledo."  In  the 
symbol  OMirw«^M^(Athanasian  Creed),  the  process  of  equalizing 
the  persons  is  seen  at  the  climax.'*  In  the  West,  Augustine 
was  the  greatest  champion  of  orthodox  trinitarianism.  It  wa5 
through  him  that  subordinationism  was  eliminated  from  the 
Trinitarian  conception.  He  declares  positively  that  the  entire 
Trinity  partakes  in  ever\'  act  performed  for  man's  salvation: 
**Una  eademque  operatione  Patris  et  Filii  inseparabiliter  esse 
factam,  non  utique  inde  separato  Spiritu  Sancto."** 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  filioque  controversy  which  finally  brought  about  the  rup- 
ture between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church.  A  superficial 
examination  of  the  subject  will  certainly  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  foolish  dispute  which  involved  no  essential  doc- 
trinal principle.  But  we  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  in 
its  trinitarian  ^octrine  the  Western  Church,  from  the  outset, 
clung  to  the  unity  of  substance  and  fastened  attention  on  this 
cardinal  element  in  the  doctrine,  while  the  views  of  the  East- 
ern Church  were  always  very  vague.  The  refusal  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  accept  the  filioque  clause  did  emphasize  a  doctrinal 
difference.  The  Greeks  always  held  to  the  supremacy  or  mo- 
narchia  of  the  Father.  "He  is  the  source  and  root  of  the  God- 
head. The  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  subordinated  to  Him,  not 
indeed  in  essence,  or  substance,  which  is  one  and  the  same,  but 
in  dignity  and  office.     This  is  the  Nicene  subordinationism."** 

That  it  was  really  a  vital  doctrinal  difference  is  proven  by 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Greek  Church.  **So  calamitous, 
indeed,  have  been  the  practical  results  of  denying  the  essential 
relation  of  the  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  that  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  them.  The  Spirit,  economically  considered,  is 
largely  dispensed  from  the  Son.    And  the  Greek  Church  has 

'7**  Instemd  of  efTectiag  it  by  a  couDcil  of  the  whole  Church,  the  ooly  ocNnpe- 
tent  way,  and  by  a  commoD  understanding,  it  was  introduced  into  the  Niaeno- 
Constaniopolitan  creed  by  the  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  addition  of  the  JUiofut 
at  the  Council  of  Toledo."     Smeaton,  p.  32a 

'•Fisher:  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  147. 

«9De  Trinitate,  11.,  9-13. 

«»Schaff's  Church  History,  Vol.  4,  p.  487. 
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become  much  of  a  fossil,  untouched  by  any  of  the  reformations 
or  revivals  that  renovated  the  Western  Church."** 

The  Doctrine  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

We  have  seen  that  an  orthodox  statement  concerning  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  no  means  carries  with  it  as  of 
necessity  a  right  comprehension  and  scriptural  confession  of 
His  Work.    And  yet  what  is  the  first  without  the  latter?    The 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is,  like  every  doctrine  of  divine 
revelation,  a  practical  doctrine.    The  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  clearly  revealed  to  man  because  man  clearly  needs  the  Work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Without  a  clear  comprehension  and  ap- 
preciation  of   His   Work   no   one   can   possibly   realize   and 
appreciate  His  Person.     What  Christ  says  of  men  is  true  of 
God  Himself,  by  His  fruits  (works)  we  shall  know  Him.    This 
is  eminently  true  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  His  peculiar  office 
is  the  application  of  divine  salvation  to  human  hearts.    Any 
doctrinal  system,  therefore,  which  ignores  the  Work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  really  ignores  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
cannot  logically  defend  the  confession  of  His  Person  in  its 
creed.     Here  is  the  fundamental  error  of  Rome  in  respect  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     It  has  substituted  the  Church 
(i.  e.  the  clergy)  for  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  priest  is  the  dis- 
penser of  grace.       He  alone  grants  or  withholds  salvation. 
His  word  constitutes  the  sacraments.    The  priesthood,  and 
more  especially  its  personal  concentration,  the  Pope,  is  the 
sole  interpreter  of  the  divine  revelation,  the  custodian  of  the 
correct  tradition,  and  the  surety  of  their  infallibility.    Sub- 
mission to  the  Church,  blind  obedience  to  its  decrees,  faithful 
reception  of  its  self-constituted  sacraments,  is  certain  salvation, 
without  personal  conviction,  without  conscious  enlightenment, 
without  rational  faith ;  in  a  word,  without  real  conversion,  re- 
generation, sanctification,  Rome  pretends  to  dispense  salvation. 
Christianity  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  but  simply 
of  external  compliance  to  ecclesiastical  rules,  of  machine-like 
performances  of  ecclesiastical  rites;  "this  do  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved,  ex  opere  operato."    And  because  Rome  thus  prac- 

»•  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'*    G.  Smeaton,  p.  291. 
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tically  excludes  the  personal  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
calling,  enlightening,  sanctifying  the  individual,  it  practically 
excludes  what  only  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  can  give,  the  fruit 
of  true  conversion,  the  sign  of  living  faith,  power  for  holiness, 
strength  for  the  life  of  new  obedience.  With  all  its  appliances, 
with  its  whole  elaborate  system  of  confession  and  penance,  the 
doctrinal  system  of  Rome  fails  to  produce  true  saints."  (Per- 
haps it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  Rome  has  so  many  pseudo- 
saints).  The  utter  futility  of  the  Romish  system  is  most  em- 
phatically proved  by  the  spiritual  (rather  unspiritual)  condi- 
tion of  the  Church  all  through  the  middle  ages,  and  especially 
in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation.  And 
when  at  last  an  honest  soul  appeared  which  sought  for  a  real, 
personally-experienced  holiness,  which  neither  the  decrees  of 
the  Church,  nor  the  self-mortification  of  the  monastery  could 
supply,  the  Reformation  became  a  fact,  and  the  Church  once 
more  received  and  was  blessed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  its 
members  could  and  did  find  peace  with  God  and  power  to 
bring  forth  the  true  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The  Romish  Church 
of  to-day  is  at  heart  the  Romish  Church  of  old.  No  doubt 
Rome  would  indignantly  protest  against  the  statement  that  her 
system  cannot  make  men  holy.  But  we  need  only  confront  her 
with  the  facts.  Our  arraignment  of  this  church  rests  on  no 
mere  theory,  but  is  proved  by  actual  conditions.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  map  will  suffice.  We  will  find  in  every  case  in 
those  countries  whose  religion  is  that  of  Rome,  the  greater 
moral  degradation.  We  will  find  in  every  case  in  those  cities 
where  Rome  makes  its  greatest  display  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
not  only  the  greatest  corruption,  but  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
any  attempt  at  reform.  The  Church  of  Rome  will  never  ac- 
complish the  regeneration  of  the  masses  until  it  drops  its  heresy 
concerning  the  true  place  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Council  of  Trent  lays  down  the  dogma  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  inspired  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  Tradition ;  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  places  Tradition  before  Scripture. 

—*  The  problem  of  the  Church  is  not  to  induce  men  to  profess  religion.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  solved  that  problem,  and  any  church  can  soWe  it.  The  great 
problem  is  to  make  Christian  Christians.'*     Dr.  Krauth. 
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It  also  proclaims  that  as  the  Spirit  inspired  the  writers  of  the 
Scriptures,  so  He  continues  to  inspire  bishops,  councils,  and 
finally  and  especially  the  infallible  Pope.  Whatever  pleases 
the  Church  must  please  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  no  longer  the 
Interpreter  of  Christ  and  of  the  Word;  He  no  longer  speaks 
what  He  has  heard,  but  He  takes  and  speaks  of  His  own,  even 
where  such  doctrine  positively  contradicts  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  "It  has  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  us,"  says  Rome. 
For  mere  decency's  sake  He  is  at  least  mentioned,  but  in  reali- 
ty He  is  quite  superfluous,  for  the  decrees  that  follow  calmly  set 
the  Word,  which  is  His  only  instrument,  aside. 

Nowhere  is  the  radical  error  of  Rome  concerning  this 
fundamental  doctrine  so  clearly  set  forth,  so  mercilessly  ex- 
posed, as  in  Luther's  Smalcald  Articles.  The  passage  must 
needs  be  quoted  in  full :  "And  in  those  things  which  concern 
the  spoken,  outward  Word,  we  must  firmly  hold  that  God 
grants  His  Spirit  or  g^ace  to  no  one,  except  through  or  with 
the  preceding  outward  Word.  Thereby  we  are  protected 
against  enthusiasts,  i.  e.  spirits  who  boast  that  they  have  the 
Spirit  without  and  before  the  Word,  and  accordingly  judge 
Scripture  or  the  spoken  Word,  and  explain  and  stretch  it  at 
their  pleasure,  as  Miinzer  did,  and  many  still  do  at  the  present 
day ;  they  wish  to  be  acute  judges  between  the  Spirit  and  the 
letter,  and  yet  know  not  what  they  say  or  propose.  Because 
the  Papacy  also  is  nothing  but  enthusiasm,  by  which  the  Pope 
boasts  that  all  laws  exist  in  the  shrine  of  his  heart,  and  what- 
ever he  decides  and  commands  in  his  churches  is  spirit  and 
law,  even  though  it  be  above  and  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the 
spoken  Word.  All  this  is  the  old  devil  and  old  serpent,  who 
also  converted  Adam  and  Eve  into  enthusiasts,  and  led  them 
from  the  outward  Word  of  God  to  spiritualism  and  self-con- 
ceit. ...  In  a  word,  enthusiasm  inheres  in  Adam  and  his 
children  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  its  poison 
has  been  implanted  and  infused  into  them  by  the  old  dragon, 
and  is  the  origin,  power  and  strength  of  all  heresy,  especially 
of  that  of  the  Papacy  and  Mahomet.  Therefore,  in  regard  to 
this  we  ought  and  must  constantly  maintain  that  God  does  not 
wish  to  deal  with  us  otherwise  than  through  the  spoken  Word 
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and  the  sacraments,  and  that  whatever  without  the  Word  and 
sacraments  is  extolled  as  spirit  is  the  devil  himself.""  Thus 
Luther  shows  how  once  more  extremes  meet,  and  how  the 
Pope,  with  his  church  and  tradition  and  councils  and  infalli- 
bility, has  really  joined  hands  with  the  fanatic  who  will  have 
neither  church,  nor  word,  nor  sacrament.  They  both  deny 
and  exclude  the  true  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Doctrine  in  the  Reformed  System. 

The  Reformation  was  necessary  because  the  Church  could 
give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  fundamental  question :  How 
shall  man  be  justified  with  God?  The  Reformation  answered 
that  question,  by  pointing  the  sinner  direct  to  Christ  and  the 
satisfaction  wrought  by  Him.  The  individual  not  only  could, 
but  must  stand  in  personal  relation  with  God.  The  Church 
could  not  be  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  the  professor  of  his 
faith.  How  men  mig^t  become  the  children  of  God  and  realize 
their  divine  childhood  was  the  question  to  be  solved.  But 
only  they  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  the  children  of 
God.  Hence,  it  was  natural  that  the  Reformation  should 
greatly  emphasize  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghosr. 
"While  the  Reformers  asserted  the  first  point,  that  justification 
before  God  proceeds  only  from  faith,  they  asserted  not  less 
strongly  the  second  point,  that  faith  in  the  heart  proceeds  only 
from  God's  Spirit.  .  .  .  Never  since  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles had  an>'thing  been  defined  or  preached  in  reference  to  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  full,  accurate,  and  ample 
than  was  set  forth  in  all  the  Protestant  Churches  under  the  blaze 
of  light  which  shone  all  around."" 

Concerning  the  two  fundamental  errors  of  Rome's  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  viz :  with  respect  to  inspira- 
tion and  His  personal  operation  in  the  application  of  grace, 
the  Reformers  were  in  hearty  accord.  But  when  we  examine 
iheir  doctrine  concerning  the  manner  in  which  He  applies 
grace  we  find  a  noted  difference. 

A  superficial  comparison  of  the  Reformed  with  the  Luth- 


nSmalcald  Articles,  Part  3,  Art.  8. 

■^  The  I>octriDe  of  the  Holy  Spirit"     Prof,  Smemtoo^  pp.  308.  311. 
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eran  doctrine  might  easily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
former  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His  Work  are  far  more  honored  than 
in  the  latter.    The  Church  of  Rome  had  made  idols  of  the  sac- 
raments, and  by  its  doctrine  and  practice  of  salvation  to  be  at- 
tained ex  opere  operatum  had  banished  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
His  work  of  rousing  the  conscience  and  changing  the  heait. 
That  this  fatal  and  blasphemous  heresy  was  the  source  and 
foundation  of  all  the  doctrinal  errors  and  practical  impotence 
of  Rome  we  have  already  seen.    The  temptation  was  strong 
to  abolish  altogether  as  instrumentalities  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
operation  those  divine  institutions  which  Christ  ordained  for 
His  efficacious  use,  but  which  Rome  had  appropriated  for  the 
priesthood,  to  the  Spirit's  exclusion.    The  doctrine  of  the  ab- 
solute freedom  of  the  Spirit's  operations  seemed  necessary  to 
give  the  deathblow  to  the  system  of  Rome.     Hence,  ultra- 
Protestantism  swung  away  from  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and,  though  in  all  honesty, 
no  doubt,  seeking  to  exalt  Him  and  His  work,  really  dishonors 
His  Person  and  interferes  with  His  efficacy  by  despising  the 
audible  and  visible  means  by  which  and  through  which  alone 
He  determines  to  save.    The  first  and  most  alarming  evidences 
of  this  heresy  are  found  in  the  erratic  conduct  of  Carlstadt  and 
his  fellow  fanatics  of  the  Reformation  period.     But  Protestant 
denominationalism   to-day   is   not   exempt   from   this   error. 
Luther  clearly  saw  the  same  tendency  in  Zwingli  and  his  ad- 
herents.    It  is  an  effort  to  obtain  better  and  speedier  results 
than  appear  possible  in  the  divinely-appointed  way,  and,  there- 
fore, really  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  spiritual  rationalism. 
As  soon  as  we  begin  to  examine  the  Reformed  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  come  to  the  great  point  of  dispute  be- 
tween its  adherents  and  those  of  the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    It  is  beyond  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  paper  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  sacramentarian  controversy.    Yet 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  back  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  stands  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Take 
from  the  sacraments  their  power  of  imparting  grace,  make 
them  mere  symbols,  signs,  pious  observances,  and  it  must 
follow  that  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  use  them  as  His  chief  in- 
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struments  in  leading  men  to  Christ,  and  giving  them  power  for 
holiness.  On  the  other  hand,  accept  the  sacrament  as  Christ 
ordained  it,  with  all  He  put  into  it ;  as  the  Apostles  believed, 
taught  and  used  it,  and  it  is  obvious  that  here  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  the  very  best  instrument  for  regeneration,  that  He  must 
and  does  make  it  the  chief  means  of  grace. 

But  not  only  has  ultra-Protestantism  cut  the  Holy  Spirit 
loose  from  the  sacraments ;  it  has  also,  though  certainly  in  a 
less  degree,  separated  Him  from  the  written  word.  The  fund- 
mental  principle  of  Calvinism  is  the  supreme  glory  and  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  will  of  God,  and  even  those  denomina- 
tions which  are  not  predestinarian  are  more  or  less  influenced 
by  that  principle.  Thus  the  Word  is  to  them  not  so  much  the 
means  of  grace,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  calls,  enlightens  and 
sanctifies  men,  as  the  revelation  of  the  all-powerful  will  of 
God.**  This  point  is  very  important.  Its  result  can  easily  be 
observed  in  all  the  preaching  in  the  denominational  pulpits. 
The  Word  is  not  per  se  a  means  of  grace.**  It  may  become  so. 
but  it  needs  a  special  request  that  the  divine  blessing  may  be 
added  to  it.  Is  this  not  practically  a  denial  of  the  fact  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  always  in  the  Word?  And  that  He  is  always 
there  to  testify  of  Christ  and  impart  Christ  to  the  hearer?  "It 
is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life,"  says  Jesus.  An  examination 
of  the  homiletical  practice  which  prevails  in  the  denomina- 
tions will  also  reveal  a  matter  of  significance.  The  rule  among 
their  preachers  is  first  the  selection  of  some  topic  which  they 
deem  it  wise  or  necessary  to  present  to  their  people ;  then  the 
sermon  is  written,  and  finally  a  text  is  found  wherewith  to 
label  it.      From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  abandonment  of 

"s**  Nun  leugnet  freilich  Zwingli  streng  genommen  auch  die  collatWe  Wirk- 
samkeit  des  Worts  Das  Wort,  das  wir  in  der  Kirche  hOren,  ist  nicht  das  glao- 
benschaffende  Wort  selbst,  sonst  milssten  ja  alle  Kirchg&nger  gl&abig  sein,  son- 
dem  zum  Glauben  kommen  wir  our  durch  das  innere  Wort."  Oehler :  Lehrbucb 
d.  SjinboHk,  p.  530. 

*^*  Neither  can  it  be  any  disparagement  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  re- 
gard it  as  being  what  it  really  is,  the  tmth  of  God  addressed  to  men,  hi/  noi  iAe 
vehicle  of  the  Spirit  by  which  man  is  prepared  to  receive  the  message  with  the 
fiidth  whereby  we  are  saved."     Stowel. 
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scripture-texts  altogether,  and  sermons  based  on  the  fictitious 
characters  of  celebrated  novels. 

While  Zwingli,  with  his  well-known  rationalistic  tenden- 
cies, represents  the  extreme  wing  of  ultra-Protestantism  in  this 
respect,  even  Calvin  is  not  free  from  the  charge.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  here  on  a  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  ex- 
treme predestinarianism  affects  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  confine  myself  to  the  Calvinist's  position  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  means  of  grace.  Word  and  Sacrament  Calvin  teaches 
are  given  "offerre  nobis  ac  proponere  Christum,"  both  "con- 
firment  fidem  nostram,  dum  bonam  Patris  coclestis  erga  nos 
voluntatem  ob  oculos  nobis  ponunt."*^  They  are,  therefore, 
not  means  of  grace,  but  simply  serve  to  exhibit  the  gracious 
will  of  God.  Even  the  Word  is  only  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  in- 
ner working  of  grace.*®  The  preaching  of  the  Word  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  salvation.  God  e.  g.  might  have  en- 
lightened Cornelius  through  the  Holy  Spirit  without  the  mis- 
sion of  Peter.  Paul  preached  to  Lydia  the  external  word,  but 
internally  the  Lord  opened  her  heart.    (See  Oehler's  Ssnnbolik 

P-  531.) 

The  result  of  all  this  is  the  constant  seeking  for  some  new 
way  of  converting  sinners  and  reviving  the  Church.  The  sim- 
ple preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  faithful  and  scriptural  use  of 
the  sacraments,  are  not  enough.  Extraordinary  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit  are  sought  for,  and  are  supposed  to  be  realized  in 
emotional  exhibitions  for  the  production  of  which,  however, 
often  the  baldest  mechanical  devices  are  put  in  operation.  Ii 
was  a  pseudo  fire  and  really  warmed  no  one.  They  were  pseudo 
conversions,  and  in  the  inevitable  reaction  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  last  state  of  these  converts  (?)  is  worse  than  the 
first. 

Another  result  is  that  there  is  no  positive  certainty  of  sal- 
vation. To  produce  this  very  effect,  to  make  the  believer  ab- 
solutely sure  of  the  grace  of  God  to  him,  of  Christ  for  him  and  in 
him,  the  means  of  grace  were  established  and  are  used  by  the 

•7fDsUtutes,  IV,  14. 

^Spricht  sich  aacb  Calvin  Uber  diesen  Punkt  vorsichtiger  mit  ZwingH  aut,  to 
diflcriert  die  Aoschaaang  beider  doch  nicht  weseotlich.  Oehler's  Symbolik,  p. 
53«. 
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Holy  Ghost.  The  Calvinist  can  only  hope  that  he  is  saved, 
while  the  Arminian  depends  upon  his  feeling  as  the  surety  ol 
salvation.  Both  lack  the  blessing  of  positive  assurance  which 
the  objective  realities  of  the  means  of  grace  offer.** 

Enthusiasts  and  Fanatics. 

The  fallacy  of  seeking  to  separate  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  manner  of  operation  to  which  He  is  bound  by  the  ver}* 
words  of  Christ  promising  His  advent  was  proved  beyond 
question  in  the  extraordinary  eccentricities  and  vagaries  of 
Carlstadt,  Miinzer  and  their  motley  following,  whom  Luther 
fitly  characterized  as  enthusiasts  (Schwarmgeister).  Irrational 
and  unscriptural  as  all  this  sectarian  doctrine  and  practice  is, 
it  is  yet,  in  one  point,  remarkably  logical.  Starting  from  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Zwingli,  that  is,  the  discrediting 
of  the  written  and  the  visible  Word  as  means  of  grace,  it  is 
perfectly  logical  to  abandon  Word  and  Sacraments  altogether. 
If  they  are  not  the  means  of  grace,  of  what  practical  value  arc 
they?  If  the  Holy  Spirit  works  independently  of  them,  grant- 
ing newer,  greater,  timelier  revelations,  the  heart  must  want  for 
these  and  waste  no  time  pouring  over  what  may  or  may  not 
have  been  revealed  by  the  Spirit  to  others.  The  only  cure  for 
the  pestiferous  evil  of  modern  sectarianism  is  an  honest  study 

"'Of  course  Uiere  are  many  staunch  Calyinists  who  will  uUerly  refuse  to  accept 
what  is  here  presented  as  the  logical  sequence  of  CaWinism.  Thus  Prof.  Smeatoo 
strongly  deprecates  **  the  false  spiritualism  which  makes  the  sacraments  but  empty 
signs.'*  Yet  Prof.  Smeaton  is  forced  to  admit  that  **  too  many  in  the  Reformed 
Churches,  under  the  spell  of  an  evacuating  system  which  the  Germans  call  Zwin- 
glianism,  have  gone  far  to  denude  sacraments  of  the  Spirit's  presence."  He  calb 
the  words  of  Stowel,  quoted  above,  **  unhappy  views,"  and  says  that  *' these  sre 
evacuating  principles  unknown  to  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
Puritanic  age  as  well  as  to  Patristic  literature."  He  confesses  that  **  a  false  spir- 
itualism separating  itself  from  sacraments  and  ordinances  which  God  instituted  ts 
the  channels  through  which  His  Spirit  is  conferred,  would,  if  carried  out  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  lead  to  a  treatment  of  the  sacraments  as  if  they  were  s 
superfluous  form."  He  finds  in  Calvin  the  only  safe  middle  ground,  viz. :  '*  Tbtt 
sacraments  do  not  impart  grace  by  their  mere  administration,  but  that  they  are  not 
mere  barren  signs ;  that  they  are  channels  of  blessing  to  every  believing  recipi- 
ent, the  blessing  being  given  by  Christ's  own  hand  and  through  the  working  of 
the  Spirit  to  them  that  by  faith  receive  them."  But  is  there  really  any  safe  middle 
ground  between  **  the  blighting  ritualism"  of  Rome  and  **  the  evacuating  theory" 
of  Zwingli  *'  no  less  blighting,"  other  than  that  clearly  set  forth  by  Luther  and  hit 
followers  ?  Either  the  sacraments  are  truly  means  of  grace,  efficadously  impardog 
faith,  forgiveness,  holiness,  and  therefore  the  legitimate  vehicles  for  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  else  they  are  mere  empty  signs,  **  a  superfluous  form." 
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of  the  Scriptures  and  a  scriptural  regard  for  the  means  of 
grace.  Through  these,  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments,  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  will  come  and  teach  men  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and,  glorifying  Christ  and  Christ's  ordinances,  guide  them  into 
all  truth. 

The  Doctrine  With  the  Mystics. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  directly  on  the 
conscience,  heart  and  will  of  the  individual,  which  as  we  have 
seen  was  the  result  of  Rome's  sacerdotalism,  was  not,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  become  the  fixed  policy  and  dogma  of  the 
Church  without  an  earnest  protest.  This  protest  found  its 
champions  in  men  who  were  dubbed  mystics,  because  they 
laid  more  emphasis  on  the  unseen  things  appropriated  by  faitli 
than  on  the  visible,  material  objects.  It  was,  in  the  main,  a 
healthy  and  necessary  reaction  against  the  prevalent  tendency 
which  produced  the  mysticism  of  men  like  Eckart,  Tauler,  Suso, 
Ruysbruek,  TTiomas  a  Kempis,  and  the  anonymous  author  of 
"The  German  Theology."***  These  fourteenth  century  mys- 
tics and  their  disciples  **did  pave  the  way  for  the  Reformation 
by  inculcating,  by  precept  and  example,  the  inwardness  of  true 
religion,  and  by  making  the  value  of  the  doctrines  to  consist 
in  their  relation  to  practical  piety .""^ 

A  far-reaching  revival  of  a  sound  and  scriptural  mysti- 
cism occurred  within  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Its  motive  was  again  a  reaction  of  the  living,  prac- 
tical faith  against  an  orthodoxy  which  was  content  with  the 
dead,  theoretical  correctness  of  its  creed.  Spener,  Francke, 
Breithaupt,  Anton  and  their  fellow-pietists  were  sound  Luth- 
erans, for  the  principles  of  pietism  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  whenever  a  dead  orthodoxy  or  cold 
rationalism  threaten  to  take  hold  of  any  part  of  the  Church, 
the  ethical  element  of  mysticism  must  be  emphasized,  the  con- 
science must  be  roused,  and  the  personal  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  God  brought  into  prominence. 

3oLuther*s  admirmtion  for  this  book  as  well  as  for  the  sermons  of  Tauler  was 
▼cry  great.  He  himself  published  the  «•  German  Theology,"  with  a  brief  preface 
of  bis  own,  in  which  he  places  it  next  to  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine  in  ito  teach- 
ing about  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things  necessary  for  salvation. 

''History  of  Christian  Doctrines.    Fisher,  p.  264. 
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There  was  much  of  the  mystic  in  Luther,  but  his  mysti- 
cism never  overbalanced  his  love  for  and  faith  in  the  Word, 
and  so  his  theology  combined  the  true  and  needful  element 
in  mysticism  with  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  Word.  In 
a  word,  he  sought  and  found  peace  and  joy  as  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  directly  to  him,  but  always  through  His  instruments, 
Word  and  Sacraments.** 

It  is  here  where  an  unbalanced  mysticism  with  its  over- 
emphasis of  the  ethical  principle  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Mysticism  in  this  sense 
is  the  assumption  that  to  the  individual  there  are  vouchsafed 
visions  of  truth  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  written  Revelation 
It  involves  the  assumption  that  feeling  is  a  direct  source  of 
knowledge.  An  immediate,  special  and  unusual  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  demanded  and  expected.  It  is  believed  that 
this  can  be  attained  by  long  meditation  and  earnest  prayer, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  that  not 
by  faith,  but  by  love  and  atoning  self-renunciation  comes  sal- 
vation. 

This  dangerous  and  unhealthy  feature  of  mysticism  al- 
ways appears  where  the  tendency  is  carried  to  its  extreme. 
Notable  examples  are  the  mystic  sects  which  sprang  up  in  Pro- 
testantism after  the  Reformation,  such  as  the  Schwenkfelders, 
Dunkers,  etc.,  some  of  which,  by  abandoning  Word  and  Sac- 
raments altogether,  really  belong  to  the  school  of  enthusiasts 
and  fanatics  against  whom  Luther  so  vigorously  protested. 

A  recent  mystic  movement  which,  while  embracing  some 
of  the  good  and  needful  elements  of  the  earlier  mystics,  but  not 
quite  free  from  the  fanatical  features  just  mentioned,  is  that 
known  as  the  Keswick  method.  It  took  its  rise  in  an  earnest 
desire  for  spiritual  quickening  which  manifested  itself  simul- 
taneously in  various  parts  of  England  in  the  years  1873  and 
1874.  The  Keswick  convention  was  established  by  Canon 
Battersby  in  July,  1875.      The  first  convention,  lasting  four 

)***  It  is  plain  that  the  religious,  the  belieTing  man  as  such  is  a  mystic  For 
whoever  is  not  conscious  of  God*  does  not  feel  Him,  can  neither  know  Him  nor  Te> 
Tere  Him ;  but  whoever  only  makes  Him  an  object  of  thought  without  loving  Him 
and  becoming  pure  in  heart,  cannot  know  Him  in  a  living  way."    C.  J.  Nitsscb. 
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days,  was  attended  by  over  10,000  people.     It  is  now  held  reg- 
ularly at  Keswick  in  Cumberland  county  every  July. 

"Keswick  stands  for  a  peculiar  type  of  spiritual  teaching 
and  life.  Those  only  who  understand  and  exhibit  it  are  asked 
to  take  part.  To  a  singular  extent  no  deference  is  paid  to 
men,  however  high  their  social  or  ecclesiastical  position.  The 
most  renowned  minister,  evangelist  or  theological  professor 
might  happen  in  a  meeting,  but  would  be  asked  to  speak  only 
as  he  was  believed  to  have  been  led  out  into  this  sort  of  spirit- 
ual experience  and  teaching."'*  Of  a  previous  meeting  at 
Brighton  it  is  asserted  that,  '*while  engaged  in  prayer  the  Holy 
Spirit  mysteriously  laid  hold  on  men  and  women,  and  they 
were  swayed  as  by  a  rushing,  mighty  wind.  Prayer  became 
more  earnest,  importunate,  believing,  prevailing,  and  some 
new  force  was  manifestly  controlling."  The  professed  Kes- 
wick teaching  concerning  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is :  the 
Spirit  first  takes  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  the 
believer ;  second,  He  testifies  to  Christ,  and  third,  He  glorifies 
Christ.  There  is  a  true  and  proper  emphasis  laid  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  historical  and  saving  faith :  "It  is  very  differ- 
ent to  have  Christ  revealed  without,  as  a  historic  personage,  and 
7tt7Afn,  as  experimentally  and  really  Master  and  Lord" — ^but 
then  it  is  affirmed  that  "this  latter,  the  Holy  Spirit  does,  as  the 
former  is  effected  by  the  Word" — separating  the  Spirit  from  the 
Word.  The  Keswick  method  is  thus  summarized  by  one  ol 
its  leading  exponents : 

1.  Dependence  solely  and  directly  upon  the  guidance  or 
administration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  Independence  of  worldly  patronage,  of  numbers  as 
the  sign  or  measure  of  success,  and  of  merely  secular  attrac- 
tions. 

3.  Subordination  of  music,  teaching,  and  all  else  to  the 
promotion  of  holy  living. 

4.  Emphasis  on  a  definite  experience  as  indispensable  to 
power  in  testimony. 

5.  Apostolic  simplicity  of  worship,  witness,  and  volun- 
tary giving. 

33Fonrard  moTements  of  the  last  half  century.    A.  T.  Pienon,  p.  31. 
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6.  Unity  of  believers  on  the  basis  of  great  essentials,  such 
as  the  Incarnation,  Atonement,  and  Regeneration. 

7.  Habitual  waiting  on  God  in  prayer  as  essential  both 
to  receiving  and  imparting  blessing. 

We  notice  here  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  mysticism.  Objective  revelation,  objective 
means  of  grace  are  not  even  mentioned.  The  teach- 
ing is  subjective  in  the  extreme  and  subordinates  doc- 
trine to  feeling.  The  testimony  asked  for  and  per- 
mitted is  the  testimony  of  personal  experience.  *The 
platform  is  one  of  witness,  no  fame,  learning,  or  eloquence, 
apart  from  a  definite  experience  of  blessing,  giving  authority 
to  bear  testimony.*'  While  repudiating  the  charge  that  the 
Keswick  teaching  is  the  promulgation  of  anything  new  in  doc- 
trine or  method,  its  leaders  yet  insisted  that  **these  methods  of 
conduct  are  essential,  and  if  there  be  a  counterpart  of  the  move- 
ment elsewhere,  it  must  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  upon 
a  right  basis.**  And  again :  **Without  antagonizing  meth- 
ods that  may  elsewhere  prevail,  or  of  disputing  their  pos- 
sible uses  or  advantages,  one  fact  stands  out  indisputable— 
Keswick  methods  are  so  characteristic  and  so  inseparable  from 
its  teaching  that,  if  the  teaching  is  to  have  its  full  sway,  it  must 
not  be  divorced  from  all  that  God  has  joined  with  it.  .  .  • 
God  loudly  says  to  His  people  that  He  is  waiting  to  bless  them 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  He  puts  before  them  an  ex- 
ample and  a  pattern  which  has  had  His  seal  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Why  attempt  to  improve  on  the  pattern,  or  to  secure 
like  blessing  in  neglect  of  the  pattern?**  (A.  T.  Pierson :  "Kes- 
wick Method.*') 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  found  only 
through  the  Keswick  method  and  in  assemblies  that  are  per- 
fect counterparts  of  the  Keswick  school?  If  this  is  the  Kes- 
wick doctrine  it  stamps  itself  thereby  as  an  unscriptural  and 
sectarian  movement.  God  has  given  an  example  and  pattern 
of  the  mode  and  method  of  attaining  to  spiritual  life  which 
has  had  His  seal  for  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  that  Church  which  His  Son  established,  which 
is  the  communion  of  true  believers,  and  whose  method  is  the 
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preaching  of  the  pure  Word  and  the  scriptural  administration 
of  the  Sacraments.  In  this  Church  Christ  is  ever  present,  for 
"where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  In  this  Church  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  ever  active,  revealing,  testifying  to,  glorifying  Christ,  for- 
giving sin,  and  imparting  power  for  holiness.  He  does  this 
with  the  Word,  for  it  is  "quick  and  powerful  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  dis- 
cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  He  docs  it 
with  the  Sacraments;  with  Baptism,  for  "according  to  His 
mercy  He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  again,  "We  are  buried  with 
Christ  by  Baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  He  was  raised  up 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life" ;  with  the  Holy  Supper,  for  it  was  in- 
stituted by  Christ  to  impart  to  us  the  forgiveness  of  sin :  "Take, 
eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.  Take,  drink ;  this 
is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
Hence,  we  declare  that  through  Baptism  the  Holy  Spirit 
"worketh  forgiveness  of  sins,  delivers  from  death  and  the  devil, 
and  confers  everlasting  salvation  on  all  who  believe,  as  the 
Word  and  promise  of  God  declare";"  and  that  a  renewed 
and  continual  application  of  this  forgiveness  the  Holy  Spirit 
imparts  through  the  Holy  Supper,  for  "through  these  words, 
'given  and  shed  for  you,  for  the  remission  of  sins,'  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  life  and  salvation  are  granted  us  in  the  Sacra- 
ment,"'* and  all  that  is  needed  to  have  this  blessing  is  perfect 
faith  in  the  Divine  declaration,  "for  the  words,  'For  you,'  re- 
quire truly  believing  hearts."" 

That  the  Church  needs  quickening,  and  needs  it  frequent- 
ly, we  have  never  denied,  but  this  quickening  must  come 
through  a  new  appreciation  of  the  gifts  and  graces  wherewith 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  blessing  and  has  always  blessed  her,  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  even  to  this  twentieth  century.    A 

34Lather's  Small  Catechism.     <*  The  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism." 
^Luther's  Small  Catechism.    «'  The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar." 
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faithful  use  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  has  the  indisputa- 
ble seal  of  God's  approval,  and  must  and  does  bring  all  the 
sweet  experiences  of  spiritual  life  longed  for  by  the  mystic  of 
whatsoever  school  and  age. 

In  closing  this  paragraph  dealing  with  the  Keswick  move- 
ment, let  me  quote  another  passage  from  Dr.  Pierson,  which 
seems  to  us  a  judgment  out  of  his  own  mouth  against  what 
he  so  vigorously  champions :  "We  are  getting  away  from  de- 
pendence  an  ordinary  means  of  grace  (the  italics  are  his),  when- 
ever we  do  not  expect  any  widespread  blessing  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  simple  Gospel,  and  on  prayer,  and  on  personal  con- 
tact ^^'ith  souls.  We  must  have  several  churches  united,  and 
great  meetings  with  distinguished  evangelists  and  great  choirs 
with  far-famed  Gospel  singers,  or  we  look  for  no  divine  out- 
[KDurings.  All  this  is  unscriptural,  unspiritual,  abnormal.  The 
Gospel  would  be  a  failure  if  it  were  not.  And  because  our 
churches,  and  pastors,  and  the  people  at  large,  lose  confidence  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  God-appointed  means,  and  depend  on  extra- 
ordinary efforts  alone,  every  interest  of  the  churches  is  in  peril. 
If  the  Church  wants  greater  prosperity  in  the  life  of  her  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  abundance  and  constancy  of  her  benevolent 
offerings,  there  must  be  more  honor  put  upon  the  Holy  Spirit, 
more  believing  prayer  and  faith  in  God's  promises.  God's 
arm  is  not  shortened  nor  His  ear  heavy,  but  there  arc  modes 
of  doing,  and  attitudes  of  being  which  He  will  never  own  with 
the  sanction  of  His  blessing."'* 

The  Lutheran  Doctrine. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  ought  to  be  tolerably  clear.  In  this  great 
doctrine,  as  in  all  her  theology,  our  Church  occupies  that  strong- 
ly conservative,  soundly  scriptural  position  which  is  her  chief 
characteristic.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  stood  for  three 
fundamental  principles:  i.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  are 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  are,  therefore,  the  sole  source 
and  norm  of  Divine  truth.  2.  That  the  sinner  is  declared 
righteous  solely  by  grace  through  faith  in  the  merit  of  Christ. 

3^Forward  MoTcments  of  the  Last  Half  Ceotary.    A.  T.  Pierson,  p.  6i. 
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3.  That  this  saving  faith  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
Church,  which  is  the  communion  of  saints,  by  means  of  the 
Word  and  the  Sacraments.  A  thorough  comprehension  and 
precise  doctrine  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  essential  to  the  Lutheran  system.  His  personal 
operation  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  an  operation  which  He 
does  not  delegate  to  the  priesthood,  is  stoutly  maintained 
against  Rome,  and  His  mode  of  operation  with  the  divinely 
appointed  means  of  grace  no  less  stoutly  against  sectarianism.*^ 
Luther  himself  furnishes  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  state- 
ments of  the  doctrine.  As  of  Paul,  so  of  him  it  was  eminently 
true :  "His  own  conversion  and  his  experience  as  a  Christian 
were  always  before  his  mind  as  the  typical  example  of  the 
Spirit's  work."  There  are  three  questions  which  must  be  an- 
swered: I.  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  Answer:  "Be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  a. 
"How  can  I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  Answer:  "I 
believe  that  I  cannot  by  my  own  reason  or  strength  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  must  give  me  this 
saving  faith."  3.  "How  does  the  Holy  Ghost  do  this?"  An- 
swer :  "He  calls  me  through  the  gospel,  enlightens  me  by  His 
gifts,  and  sanctifies  and  preserves  me  in  the  true  faith." 

Positive  and  convincing  testimony  of  the  greatness  and 
absolute  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  are  found  in  many 
of  Luther's  published  statements.  In  the  Large  Catechism  he 
reiterates  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Small  Catechism :  "For 
neither  you  nor  I  could  ever  know  anything  of  Christ,  or  be- 
lieve on  Him  and  have  Him  for  our  Lord,  except  as  it  is  of- 
fered to  us  and  granted  to  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  work  is  finished 
and  accomplished;  for  Christ,  by  His  suffering,  death,  resur- 
rection, etc.,  has  acquired  and  gained  the  treasure  for  us.  But 
if  the  work  remained  concealed,  so  that  no  one  knew  of  it, 
then  it  were  vain  and  lost.  That  this  treasure,  therefore,  might 
not  He  buried,  but  be  appropriated  and  enjoyed,  God  has  caused 

J7««  Wai  Gott  Tom  innerlichen  Glauhen  u.  Gcist  ordnct,  da  machen  sie  ein 
meoschliches  Werk  draus.  Was  Gott  yom  aQsserlichen  Wort  a.  Zeichen  ordnet, 
da  macben  sie  eioen  innerlichen  Geisl  draus.  Fahren  also  wie  denn  des  Teufel'a 
Art  ist,  beraos,  wo  Gott  bineio,  u.  binein,  wo  Gott  berans  will."    Lutber* 
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the  Word  to  go  forth  and  be  proclaimed,  in  which  He  gives  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  bring  this  treasure  home  and  apply  it  to  as." 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace  is,  of  neces- 
sity, inseparably  joined  to  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  presence 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  exalting  the  means  of  grace 
Lutheran  theology  exalts  the  Dispenser  of  those  means,  the 
Holy  Ghost.  There  is  no  room  in  her  doctrinal  system  for  a 
treatment  of  the  Spirit's  work  independent  of  Word  and  Sac- 
raments. But  this  does  not  and  cannot  mean  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  His  work  are  neglected  in  Lutheran  theology.  It 
simply  means  that  in  every  act  in  which  God  and  men  come  to- 
gether it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  the  chief  actor.  He  is  in 
the  Word.  He  inspires  and  answers  prayer.  He  imparts  for- 
giveness and  strength  for  new  obedience  in  the  Sacraments. 
No  Lutheran  child  that  has  passed  through  the  careful  cate- 
chetical instruction  which  is  so  characteristic  and  wholesome  a 
feature  of  the  Lutheran  system,  can  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the 
need  and  fact  of  the  personal  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
way  of  salvation.  No  Lutheran  communicant  who  faithfully 
attends  the  services  of  his  Church  can  possibly  entertain  the  fal- 
lacy that  without  a  personal  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit'a 
work  in  his  heart  he  can  be  saved.  The  Lutheran  Church 
carefully  guards  against  the  danger  of  considering  the  Sacra- 
ment as  efficacious  ex  opere  operatum  by  insisting  on  a 
very  thorough  catechetical  instruction  before  admissicm  to 
it  and  by  providing  a  special  preparatory  service  which 
must  be  attended  by  every  communicant  before  he  is  permitted 
to  come  to  the  altar.  The  great  theme  emphasized  at  this  pre- 
paratory service  is  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  leading  to 
confession  and  repentance  and  faith  and  new  obedience.  If 
then  her  literature  seems  to  be  lacking  in  emphatic  presenta- 
tions of  this  great  doctrine  her  practice  certainly  is  not,  and  it 
is  a  base  calumny  to  charge  Lutheranism  with  a  neglect  of  the 
teaching  of  the  need  and  power  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Her  service,  her  preaching,  her  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, are  all  permeated  with  this  doctrine.  These  to  her,  far 
from  being  obstacles  to  the  conscious  and  efficacious  ex- 
perience of  God's  regenerating  grace,  are  the  very  channels 
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by  which  God  and  men  approach  each  other,  the  certain  means 
by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  reaches  the  heart  and  the  heart 
reaches  Christ. 

The  adherents  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  have  frequently 
found  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation 
with  the  means  of  grace  difficult  of  comprehension. 

But  is  their  doctrine  any  clearer?  Is  it  as  clear?  Why 
should  it  seem  incomprehensible  that  there  should  be  an  actual 
and  blessed  experience  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  and  through  the 
Sacraments?  Is  it  fair  to  conclude  that  because  Lutheranism 
emphasizes  the  means  of  grace  it  thereby  excludes  the  personal 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Yet  this  is  the  accepted  view  ot 
the  Reformed  churches.  Prof.  Smeaton  makes  the  astound- 
ing assertion  that,  "the  Lutheran  system  is  such  that  it  does 
not  require  the  Spirit's  work  for  the  application  of  redemption. 
What  other  churches  ascribe  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lutheran 
Church  ascribes  to  the  Sacraments  and  Church  ordinances; 
and  these  opinions  are  so  diffused  through  the  community,  and 
so  dominate  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  laity  alike,  that  there 
remains  in  reality  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  theological  mind  no 
place  for  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  on  the  individual.  Re- 
generation is  identified  with  baptism.  Prayer  for  the  Spirit 
is  deemed  superfluous,  because  the  Sacraments  are  always 
equally  replenished  with  blessings.  A  new  supply  or  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  is,  according  to  them,  an  English  or  American 
extravagance."^* 

If  Prof.  Smeaton  really  believes  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
not  only  grossly  neglects,  but  practically  denies  the  doctrine  of 
the  real,  personal,  efficacious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
proves  that  he  knows  very  little  of  Lutheran  theology  and 
practice.  But  if  the  position  he  takes  has  been  caused  by  the 
real  lack  of  a  specific  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  subject 
from  the  Lutheran  point  of  view,  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
information,  evidently  so  greatly  needed,  may  be  speedily  forth- 
coming, and  there  are  signs  that  this  hope  is  being  speedily  ful- 


3»Thc  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  357, 
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filled."  Meanwhile,  we  recommend  to  him  and  to  everyone 
who  doubts  our  Church's  orthodoxy  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  His  work  a  careful  study  of  the  Book  of  Concord, 
and  especially  of  Luther's  two  catechisms ;  also  the  Lutheran 
hymns,  especially  those  of  Luther  and  Paul  Gerhardt,  and  the 
Lutheran  liturgy,  especially  the  petition  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  General  Prayer  and  the  many  collects  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  the  beginning  of  the  general  and  special  collects 
and  prayers.  For  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  as 
believed,  taught  and  confessed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  they 
ought  to  attend  a  year's  course  of  instruction  in  any  of  our 
Sunday-schools  and  catechetical  classes,  a  year's  preaching  in 
any  of  our  pulpits,  and  a  year's  pastoral  visitation  in  any  of 
our  parishes.  They  will  find  that  if  any  Church  makes  much  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  Work  it  is  the  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
and  that  her  faithful  use  of  Christ's  ordinances,  as  the  Holy 
Spirit's  instruments,  is  giving  her  members  the  most  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  Spirit's  gracious  presence  and  blessed  work 
with  and  in  them,  and  is  but  another  proof  of  the  truth :  "What 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 

H.  Douglas  Spaeth. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

[Read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  England,  held  at  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  1903,  and  published  at  the  request  of  Conference.] 

39ln  1882  Prof.  Smeaton  could  write :  **  There  is  not  a  sinj^le  work  in  the 
whole  compasf  of  German  literature  on  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if 
we  except  the  unfinished  work  of  Kahnis,  of  any  value  or  importance" ;  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  **  Germany  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  whole  field,  as  if 
it  were  no  longer  worthy  of  cultivation."  But  since  then  Germany  has  produced 
among  other  works  on  this  great  subject  the  following  which  merit  careful  exam- 
ination: **  Pneumatoligie,"  by  W.  Kelling;  **  Geschichte  der  Lehre  vom  Heiligen 
Geiste,"  by  K.  F.  Noesgen ;  **  Die  bibli»che  Lehre  vom  Heiligen  Geiste,"  by  K. 
Lechler.  For  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  this  subject  see  Thc 
LlTTHKRAN  Church  REVIEW,  January,  1901— "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  Recent  Treatments  of  the  Subject,"  by  T.  £.  Schmauk,  D.  D.  An  excep- 
tionally able  article  dealing  mainly  with  Noesgen's  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iowa 
Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  26,  Nos.  4  and  5. 


Article  X. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM  OF  DR.  B.  W. 
BACON,  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS. 

A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  the  higher  criticism  has 
long  been  a  desideratum.  We  ought,  therefore,  rejoice  that 
one  of  the  critics  has  undertaken  to  give  us  a  text-book  of 
the  higher  criticism ;  and  much  as  we  may  be  disappointed  in 
the  result,  it  will  repay  a  brief  study.  Dr.  Bacon's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  avowedly  an  exhibition  of  critical  method  as 
Dr.  Bacon  understands  it.  If  we  base  conclusions  upon  his 
book  as  to  the  higher  critical  method  we  do  so  with  his  ap- 
proval. 

Very  prominent  among  our  conclusions  must  be  the  note 
that  the  higher  critic  is  an  agnostic.  For  example,  over 
against  conservative  scholars  who  hold  fast  certain  views  as 
to  inspiration,  he  is  willing  to  trust  himself  wholly  to  the  evi- 
dercc  of  facts  as  he  sees  them.  "I  will  assume  for  my  hearers 
at  least,  that  they  mean  to  study  the  Bible  with  eyes  as  well 
as  cars  wide  open,  though  every  man-made  theory  of  inspir- 
ation be  overthrown  back  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  with  its 
single  declaration  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  'who  spake  by 
the  prophets' "  (p.  59).  Evidently  as  to  inspiration,  either 
theory  or  fact.  Bacon  knows  nothing.  For,  in  no  other  way 
can  his  rather  obscure  language  be  understood,  he  is  willing 
to  leave  the  simple  declaration  of  the  Nicene  Creed  also  open 
to  rejection.  It  certainly  would  be  wofully  inconsistent  to 
stop  short  there,  for  it  also  is  a  man-made  creed. 

As  to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  there  is  a  similar 
vagueness,  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  critic  has  not  yet 
r!ctermined  what  the  meaning  of  His  life  is  for  man.  The 
facts  must  first  be  discovered,  the  doctrine  may  form  itself 
later.     This  is  the  position  taken  by  Nash   (History  of  the 
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H'gher  Criticism,  p.  2):  "Dogma,  the  simple,  unhesitating, 
untiring  conviction  regarding  things  unseen,  has  greatly 
weakened.  Some  day,  changed  in  form,  it  will  regain  its  edge 
and  force.  For  dogma  means  power  and  temper  of  will, 
depth  and  persistence  of  purpose."  From  which  we  would 
conclude  that  the  critic  at  present  lacks  "power  and  temper 
of  will,  depth  and  persistence  of  purpose."  The  critic  knows 
nothing  as  to  the  meaning  of  scripture,  just  as  the  agnostic 
philosopher  knows  nothing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  universe. 
He  has  no  sacred  truths  to  guard;  his  work  concerns  no 
longer  vital  soul-problems,  but  largely  at  least  only  intellec- 
tual problems. 

This  agnosticism  is  in  itself  an  impossible  attitude.  No 
man  can  say  of  vital  questions,  I  do  not  know  the  answer. 
He  must  at  least  formulate  for  himself  an  answer,  positiv.e  or 
negative,  that  will  satisfy  himself.  Take  the  matter  of  in- 
spiration :  if  he  does  not  venture  to  form  a  positive  definition, 
he  can  at  least  and  mu?t  form  a  negative  conception.  If  be 
will  not  produce  a  new  man-made  definition,  he  will,  as  our 
critic  does,  reject  the  old  definitions.  The  critic  knows  much 
as  to  the  doctrines  which  he  apparently  leaves  undefined.  He 
tas  a  conception  as  to  the  essence  of  Christianity  and  its  fun- 
damental teachings  which  bias  his  critical  work  just  as  mudi 
:is  the  conservatism  of  Zahn  is  claimed  to  bias  his  critical 
work.  The  difference  is  that  the  conservative  critic  has  a 
positive  position,  according  to  which  he  can  be  judged,  while 
the  "unprejudiced"  critic  is  free  to  indulge  in  a  hundred  in- 
consistencies and  evasions,  because  he  does  not  give  us  a 
statement  of  his  attitude  toward  vital  questions.  He  turns  us 
away  with  an  "I  do  not  know,"  behind  which  we  plainly  hear: 
"But  I  have  decided  opinions." 

The  higher  criticism  is  largely  psychological.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  words  of  Christ  we  must  project  ourselves 
back  into  the  thought  and  circumstances  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment times.  "Back  cf  the  work  of  the  historian,  compiler, 
letter  writer,  editor,  with  his  pen,  lies  his  work  as  an  accumu- 
htcr  of  materials,  oral  or  written.  Other  equally  important 
factors  are  his  own  personality,  purpose,  mental  history  and 
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propensity,  his  environment,  and  the  occasion  of  his  writing, 
the  -effect  of  the  thought  of  others  on  his  own,  whether  as  an- 
tagonist, or  perhaps  as  correspondents.  Knowledge  of  all 
this  is  as  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  writings,  as  knowledge  of  what  happens  under  the 
soil  to  the  understanding  of  plants ;  and  from  its  relation  to 
textual  study  the  method  is  called  the  higher  (i.  e.  remoter, 
antecedent)  criticism."  p.  56.)  The  problem  is  so  largely  a 
psychological  one  that  the  critic  ought  to  be  no  less  than  an 
expert  psychologian.  Yet  the  average  critic  cannot  even 
project  himself  into  the  circumstances  and  thought  of  his 
conservative  fellow  critic. 

Applying  this  psychological  requirement  to  the  sayings 
of  Jesus,  let  us  note  tJie  result.  We  will  take  for  granted  that 
the  gospels,  being  our  only  records  of  the  events,  are  to  some 
cxteiit  trustworthy.  Upon  the  confession  of  the  Apostles, 
they  did  not  understand  many  of  the  most  important  sayings 
of  Jesus.  They  make  it  equally  evident  that  neither  Phari- 
sees nor  Scribes  nor  common  people  appreciated  the  words 
of  Chiist.  These  practically  exhaust  the  contemporaries. 
V/ith  which  of  these  classes  will  the  modem  critic  in  his  psy- 
chological experiment  identify  himself?  And  no  matter  with 
which  one  he  identifies  himself,  how  will  he  understand  what 
they  could  not  understand? 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  psychology  of  the  main  conten- 
tior  of  this  book  ^  *'We  may  not,  indeed,  expect  more  than 
iho  briefest  fragments  of  any  such  (connected)  address;  but 
rnav  there  not  be  enough  to  form  some  outline?"  (p.  31). 
Pu^  this  into  connection  with  the  case  in  hand.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  as  now  found  in  Matthew,  is  "a  rambling  ag- 
glomeration of  noble  ideas  on  half  a  dozen  different  subjects" 
(p.  77)f  but  has  an  '^original  nucleus,"  which  has  the  "charac- 
teristic unity  of  conception  of  the  parables."  This  original 
nucleus  may  have  been  due  in  its  artistic  form  to  Jesus  Him- 
self. This  carefully  studied  form  we  must  imagine  in  itself 
too  lengthy  to  be  remembered;  only  fragments  can  be  ex- 
pected. These  fragments  are  scattered,  then  combined  with 
other  fragments  and  united  into  two  forms   (Matthew  and 
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Luke),  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  original  studied  form  of 
a  we^l-ordered  lengthy  discourse  can  still  be  traced  m  the 
mass.  By  removing  additions  and  recombining  the  two 
forms,  the  whole  discourse  is  restored.  The  theory  requires 
psychological  processes  well  nigh  unthinkable. 

Psychology  dominates  even  historical  criticism.  "Could 
we  suppose  with  the  fourth  evangelist  that  Jesus'  messianic 
claims  were  openly  declared  from  the  beginning,  his  placing 
of  t!ie  cleansing  of  the  temple  might  be  admissible.  But  this 
is  impossible*'  (p.  40  note).  Wherein  lies  the  impossibility? 
In  a  preconception.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  is  con- 
sidered as  a  messiatxic  claim ;  but  in  John's  Gospel  it  is  neither 
presented  as  such,  nor  received  as  such  by  the  people. 

The  gospels  give  two  occasions  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  St.  Augustine  might  have  said,  as  he  says  of 
the  repetition  of  a  miracle:  "Calumniare  autem  evangelio, 
dum  non  credit  iteruni  factum,  quod  iterum  fieri  non  potuisse 
ppn^.o  convincit,  sacrilegae  vanitatis  est"(de  consensu  evang. 
II,  30).  Bacon  simply  remarks:  **How  blind  to  what  we 
might  learn  from  the  divergences  of  our  witnesses,  the  men 
who  can  do  no  better  than  hurry  to  the  rescue  with  the  har- 
monistic  suggestion :  'Perhaps  Jesus  taught  the  same  prayer 
twice!'"  (p.  73).  Yet,  fairly  examined,  is  there  any  inherent 
improbability  that  Jesns  should  twice  teach  the  same  prayer? 
Baccn  twice  delivered  the  substance  of  the  lecture  which 
forn^s  the  body  of  this  book.  Every  preacher  knows  that  he 
uses  the  same  thoughts,  often  the  same  forms  of  words,  far 
more  than  twice. 

A  word  as  to  the  literary  criticism.  "No  good  critic  who 
r^ads  side  by  side  Mark  3:  7-12  and  Luke  6:  17-19  will  deny 
ihe  dependence  ot  Luke,  so  that  demonstration  would  here 
be  a  waste  of  words"  (p.  124).  Let  us  place  these  passages 
side  by  side : 

Mark  3:  7-12.  Luke  6:  17-19. 

And  Jesus  with  his  disciples  And  he  came  down  with 

withdrew  to  the  sea:  and  a      them,  and  stood  on  a  level 

great  multitude  from  Galilee      place,  and  a  great  multitude 

followed:   and    from   Judaea,     of  his  disciples,  and  a  great 
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number  of  the  people  from  all 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  and 
and  the  seacoast  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  which  came  to  hear 
him,  and  to  be  healed  of  their 
diseases;  and  they  that  were 
troubled  with  unclean  spirits 
were  healed.  And  all  the 
multitude  sought  to  touch 
him:  for  power  came  forth 
from  him^  and  healed  them 
all. 


and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from 
Idumsea,  and  beyond  Jordan, 
and  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  a 
great  multitude,  hearing  what 
great  things  he  did,  came  unto 
him.  And  he  spake  to  his 
disciples,  that  a  little  boat 
should  wait  on  him  because  of 
the  crowd,  lest  they  should 
throng  him :  for  he  had  healed 
many ;  insomuch  that  as  many 
as  had  plagues  pressed  upon 
him  that  they  might  touch 
him.  And  the  unclean 
spirits,  whensoever  they  be- 
held him,  fell  down  before 
him  and  cried,  saying,  Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God.  And  he 
charged  them  much  that  they 
should  not  make  him  known. 

It  must  be  a  "goo J  critic"  indeed  who  can  here  find  such 
evidence  of  dependence  as  needs  no  demonstration.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  in  any  two  independent  accounts  of  the  same 
event  a  dozen  parallels  as  close  as  this  could  be  discovered, 
which  would  argue  for  nothing  more  than  that  the  two  writers 
were  reporting  the  same  event.  But  to  question  the  results 
of  literary  criticism  is  only  to  confess  one's  self  not  a  good 
critic.  As  W.  B.  Smith  says,  in  reply  to  the  argument,  "that 
such  compilation  and  redaction  as  we  assume  are  unknown  in 
the  New  Testament  and  well  nigh  unthinkable":  "We  an- 
swer that  he  who  ativances  it  seriously  has  not  yet  learned 
the  A  B  C  of  New  Testament  criticism,  and  is  beyond  the  pale 
of  this  discussion"  (Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit.  XX,  157).  That  is, 
if  we  demand  demonstration,  we  are  asked  to  accept  results, 
or  admit  ourselves  uncritical.  Upon  such  grounds  a  great 
many  literary  criticisms  need  no  demonstration. 

W.  A.  Lambert. 


Article  XI. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Secrbt  and  QuASI-R£UGIOUS. 

•'Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves." 

"Wherefore  by  tli*-ir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

"Not  every  ore  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

"There  is  one  holy  Christian  and  Apostolic  Church,  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  the  Sacraments  rightly 
administered.  It  is  not  necessary  that  human  traditions, 
rites,  or  ceremonies  should  be  everywhere  alike.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Word  be  publicly  taught  and  the  Sacraments 
riphtly  administered  by  men  regularly  examined  and  ordained 
in  accordance  with  the  Word  itself.  The  Church  is  not  prop- 
crlv  an  external  government  or  institution,  but  only  the  sum 
total  of  believers,  and,  in  this  sense,  is  invisible.  Its  external 
marks  are  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  of 
Cbri?t." 

Lutherans  believe  in  only  three  divine  institutions  es- 
tablished for  the  welfare  of  men,  viz,  the  Church,  the  State 
and  the  Family.  The  Church  Militant  makes  war  in  this  life 
against  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil ;  the  Church  Trium- 
phant includes  all  believers  that  have  died  in  the  Lord.  No 
irst'tution  on  eartl*,  save  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  au- 
thority to  teach  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  promise  peace, 
joy  and  eternal  happiness  to  those  who  repent  and  believe. 
The  Church  alone  can  properly  lead  fallen  and  ignorant  man- 
kind to  the  light  of  God's  truth  as  it  is  revealed  in  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Any  man  or  institution  that  claims 
to  have  improved  upon  God's  ordained  means  of  spreading  His 
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light  and  His  truth,  is  not  only  misleading  men,  but  misusing 
the  gifts  of  God. 

All  men  are  at  best  weak  and  apt  to  err;  hence  the 
earthen  vessels,  appointed  to  bear  God's  true  light  before  the 
nations,  are  often  shamefully  tarnished,  but  God  preserves 
His  Word  by  always  raising  up  servants  to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  have  passed  away  or  yielded  to  ungodly  influences. 
T^^ere  have  always  been  men  who  have  found  a  cause,  or  more 
correctly  an  excuse.,  fcr  neglecting,  criticising,  and  even  ma- 
ligning the  Christian  Church,  because  its  members  and  min- 
isters are  not  alwa>  s  hlled  with  a  burning  zeal  for  this  or  that 
special  virtue,  or  are  not  stirred  to  righteous  wrath  over  one 
or  another  burning  evil.  "Inward  blindness,  unbelief,  doubt, 
s^lfi^-hness,  fleshly  lust,  pride,  impatience,  uncharitableness, 
evil  passions,  or  covetous  desires,"  have  led  many  in  all  ages 
to  question  the  authority  of  the  Church,  because  they  felt  bet- 
tc  fitted  to  supply  words  of  life  by  modern,  attractive  and 
S'^lf-indulgent  rather  than  self-denying  methods.  Often 
members  of  the  Church  Militant,  not  satisfied  with  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Church  and  the  services  of  God's  house,  have 
lessened  or  even  lost  their  interest  in  their  Qiurch,  and  have 
devoted  powers  they  owed  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  to  sec- 
ular institutions,  based  on  one  or  several  Christian  virtues,  on 
fascinating  tales  of  duty  and  heroism  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
history,  or  on  popular  national  and  social  movements  in  the 
name  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Honesty  of  purpose,  even  in  error,  deserves  respect. 
None  dare  speak  lightly  of  institutions  that  have  been  built 
through  years  of  labor  and  expense,  because  many  sincere 
men  have  devoted  their  property,  mind  and  body  to  move- 
tients  that  have  absorbed  the  energy  due  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  with  respect  for  all  earnest  efforts  to  uplift  man- 
kind, teach  virtue,  promote  liberty,  and  increase  the  sum  of 
huiran  happiness,  the  Lutheran  Church  teaches  that  only  the 
church,  established  by  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  is  a  safe  teacher 
of  truth  and  a  certain  guide  to  salvation ;  all  other  institutions, 
claiming  to  teach  in  a  better  way  perfect  virtue  and  divine 
truth,  are  not  safe  and  are  often  wrong,  being  well  described 
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in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Chapt.  2,  in  which,  among 
other  words  all  applicable  in  this  connection,  he  writes, 
"These  are  wells  widiout  water,  clouds  that  are  carried  with 
1  tempest.  When  th^y  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity, 
they  allure  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

Quasi-religious  societies  assume  that  the  Christian 
Church  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfill  its  divine  mission  to 
mankind  by  the  means  revealed  by  God  in  His  Holy  Word. 
They  appear  to  have  «1iscovered  in  the  world  improved  ways 
of  doing  the  work  of  the  Church.  These  organizations  are 
nsu;Jly  maintained  by  lay  and  clerical  Protestant  Christians 
devoted  to  special  classes  of  good  works,  in  which  Lutherans 
seldom  assist.  Champions  of  such  movements  call  us  in- 
different and  stiff-necked  Christians,  because,  like  all  zealots, 
thev  deem  it  unchristian  to  differ  with  fellow  Christians  in 
their  methods  of  uplifting  the  race.  We  know  from  the  Word 
of  God  that  the  b^st  a.mong  us  may  err,  and  that  the  leaders 
in  the  early  church  differed  in  method  and  practice.  We  hold 
our  views  in  all  sincerity  and  after  careful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

A  quasi-religious  society  is  one  that  combines  worldly 
and  legalistic  methods  with  holy  living,  Bible  study  and  divine 
worship,  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  special  virtues  and 
good  works.  Reform  of  paupers  and  offenders,  street-cor- 
ner worship,  social  purity.  Christian  club  houses  for  men  and 
women.  Christian  education  of  the  young,  total  abstinence, 
enforcement  of  law,  and  union  evangelistic  campaigns,  are 
rccoj^nized  at  a  glance  as  some  of  the  branches  of  good  work, 
for  which  these  botlics  are  organized.  We  readily  acknowl- 
edge that  all  these  societies  have  pure  and  holy  objects,  but 
we  believe  they  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Church. 

We  believe  that  every  Christian  congregation  is  called  to 
do  the  works  undertaken  by  these  organizations-at-large. 
Pastor  and  people,  having  like  all  men  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,  fail  to  do  their  whole  duty  in  the  struggle  to 
overcome  evil  and  error.  The  duty  of  the  member,  who  is 
filled  with  a  zeal  ft»r  a  holy  cause,  and  who  finds  few  or  none 
to  second  his  enthusiasm  in  his  own  congregation,  is  to  labor 
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there  until  he  convinces  them  of  the  error  of  their  indifFer- 
enc**.  If  such  a  man,  full  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  leaves  his  own 
people,  they  grow  more  indifferent  and  his  success  elsewhere 
may  provoke  their  opposition.  Some  of  us  see  our  duties 
more  easily  than  others.  Such  light  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  calls  none  to  neglect  or  scorn  his  fellow-workers 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  because  some  of  them  Tack  the  very 
spirit  which  God  has  given  the  enthusiast  in  large  measure. 
Our  duty  is  to  those  nearest  to  us.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
coldness  and  indifference  of  the  Churches  make  outside  Chris- 
tian bodies  a  necessity  to  keep  alive  the  work  of  helping  the 
forsaken  and  fallen.  It  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  that  many  of 
^'od's  professing  servants  are  not  courageous  in  the  war 
against  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Isaiah  describes 
them  well  in  Chap.  30,  v.  7,  "Their  strength  is  to  sit  still." 
To  such  of  His  servants  God  sent  Isaiah,  Elijah  and  their  suc- 
*  es<5ors :  and  to  sucli  God  sends  all  sincere  enthusiasts  in  His 
Church.  If  you  seek  sympathy  and  aid  in  your  efforts  to 
build  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  you  do  not  get  it 
where  you  expect  it,  do  not  go  away  from  those  who  mis- 
understand you,  but  go  to  God  in  prayer.  He  will  show  you 
how  to  use  your  talents  in  His  Church.  If  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  had  always  forsaken  those  who  did  not  give  heed  to 
every  warning  and  admonition,  they  would  have  been  very 
unprofitable  servants.  There  is  food  for  thought  in  Charles 
Kingsley's  striking,  but  doubtful,  assertion,  "If  the  Church 
were  but  for  one  day  that  which  she  ought  to  be,  the  world 
would  be  converted  before  nightfall." 

All  the  Christian  societies  outside  the  Church  arc  main- 
tained by  people  of  different  denominations ;  they  are  union- 
istic  in  character.  The  subject  of  Christian  unity  cannot  be 
properly  discussed  in  this  article.  Lutherans  do  not  believe 
in  attempting  to  forget  and  ignore  the  problems  that  have  so 
sadly  divided  the  Christian  Churches.  Such  policies  weaken 
all  concerned.  Each  must  be  courteous,  by  omitting  and 
overlooking  much  that  he  and  his  fathers  once  held  to  be  es- 
sential doctrine  or  good  Church  practice.  It  is  neither  safe 
nor  hone.«it  to  forsake  what  you  believe  to  be  best,  or  to  take 
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part  in  what  you  cannot  love  with  all  your  heart  and  soul. 
Lutherans  hope  and  pray  for  Christian  unity  that  will  settle 
differences,  instead  of  smother  them.  Therefore  they  do  not 
as  a  church  assist  in  union  movements,  however  high  and 
holy  the  general  object  may  be.  When  hymns,  services, 
topics,  pravers,  Christian  literature  and  music  are  needed  in 
such  work,  the  best  is  crowded  out,  so  that  no  one  church  is 
favored  above  another.  The  result  is  a  series  of  unsatisfac- 
toi7  compromises,  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  empty, 
weak,  or  even  trashy  material,  that  is  inferior  to  what  any  of 
the  churches  use. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  Boys'  Brigade,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Prohibition  League,  the  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  are  leading  ex- 
amples of  quasi-religious  societies.  They  combine  pure  re- 
ligion with  worldly  and  legalistic  methods.  The  objects  of 
these  societies  are  good  and  Christian,  but  every  one  is  in- 
cluded in  the  duties  of  the  Church,  which  is  slowly  and 
surely  accomplishing  all  of  them ;  but  it  is  greatly  hampered 
by  the  efforts  of  outside  bodies  to  turn  men  and  money  from 
the  work  of  the  Chu'-ch,  where  both  should  be  used  for  what 
others  try  to  use  them.  Religion  is  defiled  by  mixing  it  with 
worldly  methods ;  the  world  triumphs  in  the  long  run.  Lunch, 
gymnastic*;,  music,  fun,  increased  earning  capacity,  free  read- 
ing rooms,  and  popular  lectures,  are  excellent  thing^.  These 
make  the  Y.  M.  and  V,  W.  C.  A.  useful  and  prosperous,  col- 
lecting recruits  for  Bible  classes  and  religious  meetings  for 
one  sex  only.  Omit  the  former  things,  and  the  religious  zeal 
of  thc^e  workers  is  dissipated.  Go  to  Church  to  learn  of  the 
Lord,  2nd  to  the  library  and  gymnasium  to  improve  the  mind 
and  body.  You  cannot  make  a  useful  article  by  mixing  oil 
and  water.  A  bath,  bed  and  breakfast  are  earthly  blessings 
that  will  improve  every  tramp;  but  give  it  to  him  as  an  in- 
ducement to  love  his  Saviour,  and  both  blessings  are  de- 
stroyed. Martyrs  were  not  made  that  way ;  the  faithful  love 
(jod  more  than  His  gifts.  The  uniform,  gun,  fife  and  drill 
make  the  boys'  brigade  popular;  the   leaders  try   vainly  to 
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plant  tlie  love  of  the  God  of  Peace  in  the  hearts  of  boys  play- 
ing with  the  tools  of  war. 

By  legalistic  methods  we  mean  the  pledge  to  love  and 
serve  God,  the  ballot-box  as  a  means  of  saving  souls,  mass 
meetings  and  mighty  conventions  to  assist  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  legal  process  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  evil.  To  Lutherans 
these  things  are  snares  and  vanities,  in  comparison  with  the 
Word  and  Sacraments,  which  are  the  only  divine  and  all-suffi- 
cient remedy  for  all  evil.  Christian  Endeavorers,  Prohibi- 
tionists and  anti-vice  crusaders  belong  to  the  days  when  Israel 
was  ii  the  wilderness  with  the  awful  law  and  curses  of  Sinai 
over  their  heads  Ever  since  our  Lord  told  us  that  His  King- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,  we  have  been  free  from  the  law, 
which  was  not  to  save  men,  but  to  convince  them  of  sin  and  be 
a  foundation  for  human  government.  Enforcement  of  law 
belongs  to  the  state,  not  to  the  Church,  which  survives  all  law 
and  law-breaking.  "Let  your  communication  be.  Yea,  yea. 
Love  your  enemies.  Resist  not  evil.  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  Such  are  the  words  of  the  Lord  concerning  the 
pledge,  the  law-breaker  and  the  holy  convocations. 

The  other  class  of  societies,  that  Lutherans,  some  other 
Protestants  and  all  Roman  Catholics  oppose,  are  the  so-called 
secret  orders  or  fraternities.  These  bodies  have  many  feat- 
ures in  common  with  quasi-religious  societies;  they  divert 
ni'^n  and  money  from  the  Christian  Church,  they  mix  Chris- 
tian practi'^es  with  earthly  gain  and  pleasures,  they  use  the 
pledge  or  oath  to  stiengthen  virtue,  and  they  depend  on  the 
law  to  acc(^mplish  divine  objects.  We  do  not  claim  or  seek 
to  know  their  secrets.  We  know  that  God  has  freely  given  to  all 
the  knowledge  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.  Our  Saviour 
lived  and  died  for  all,  even  the  most  despised  of  men.  This 
is  the  greatest  truth  known  to  men  or  angels ;  it  is  no  secret, 
and  is  hid  from  none.  Mr.  Richard  Vaux  said  at  the  corner- 
stone laying  of  the.  Masonic  Temple  in  Philadelphia,  1868, 
"Masonry  has  mysteries  and  rites,  which  are  secret  from  all 
who  are  not  qualified  to  comprehend  them."  David  with  in- 
spired lips  said,  "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
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Him ;  and  He  will  show  them  His  Covenant."  We  love  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  and  smile  at  the  secret  of  the  Mason,  how- 
e\  er  much  of  wordly  wisdom  may  be  concealed  in  his  gems  of 
antique  dust  of  earth.  Paul  said  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
"Tliese  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer."  Jesus  himself 
said,  "I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  because  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes."  Lutherans  do  not  envy  the  intellectual  giants, 
that  guard  the  secrets  of  men  in  Masonic  crypts ;  indeed,  we 
hciieve  that  Christian  children  know  as  much  of  the  way  of 
eternal  life,  as  any  non-operative  mason,  who  has  spent  his 
life  and  substance  in  building  a  symbolic  temple  of  ideal  virtue. 
If  Masonry  has  secrets,  they  are  not  divine ;  anything  else  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  What  is  here  said  of  these  numerous 
worshipers  of  symbolic  idols  is  true  of  the  whole  crowd  of 
imitators. 

The  Second  Corvention  of  the  General  Council  in  Pitts- 
burg, 1868,  adopted  these  principles: 

I.  Though  mere  secrecy  in  association  be  not  in  itself 
immoral,  yet  as  it  is  so  easily  susceptible  of  abuse,  and  in  its 
abuse  may  work,  as  it  has  often  worked,  great  mischief  in 
Panily,  Church  and  State,  we  earnestly  beseech  all  good  men 
to  ponder  the  question  whether  the  benefits  they  believe  to 
be  connected  with  secret  societies  might  not  be  equally  reached 
in  nodes  not  liable  to  the  same  abuse. 

2.  Any  and  all  societies  for  moral  and  religious  ends, 
which  do  not  rest  on  the  supreme  authority  of  God's  Holy 
Word,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — ^which 
do  not  recognize  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  true  God  and 
the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man — ^which  teach  doc- 
irmes  or  have  usages  or  forms  of  worship  condemned  in  God's 
Word  and  in  the  Confessions  of  His  Church — which  assume 
to  themselves  what  God  has  given  to  His  Church  and  its 
Ministers — which  require  undefined  obligations  to  be  as- 
sumed by  oath,  are  unchristian,  and  we  solemnly  warn  our 
ni'^mbers  and  ministers  against  all  fellowship  with,  or  con- 
nivance at,  associations  which  have  this  character. 

The  attention  of  the  Church  was  again  directed  to  these 
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principles  at  Zanesville  in  1879.  Many  of  our  laymen  of  both 
sexes  and  occasionally  ministers  join  and  spend  much  time 
and  money  in  the  work  and  play  of  secret  societies.  We 
cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  our  warnings  against  their  m- 
fluence. 

Sybolism,  mutual  benevolence,  military  tactics,  patriot- 
ism, anti-catholicism,  sociability,  and  exclusiveness,  are  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  largest  orders. 

Read  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  Memoirs  of  the  Lutheran  Liturgical 
Association,  to  learn  that  the.  Church  knows  a  thing  or  two 
about  the  origin,  meaning  and  use  of  symbols.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  symbolic  instruction.  Prof.  Gongaware  says  that  the 
only  real  objection  to  symbols  is  that  there  is  danger  of  giv- 
ing reverence  to  the  symbol  rather  than  to  the  truth  symbol- 
ized. Our  Church  knows  and  uses  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
symbols  in  its  art  and  architecture. 

Mutual  benevolence  and  fraternity  cannot  be  claimed  by 
eocclusive  orders.  Their  very  exclusiveness  proclaims  their 
selfishness.  The  Publicans  love  those  that  love  them.  True 
brotherhood  embraces  all  men;  not  only  the  initiated,  who 
pay  their  dues  and  are  liable  to  be  hated  instead  of  loved  if 
th^y  cease  to  pay  dues.  We  point  the  needy  to  Our 
Lord,  not  to  fanciful  performances  of  Biblical  and  historical 
narratives,  accompanied  with  plumes,  embroidery,  tinware 
and  mock  worship. 

Instruction  in  military  tactics  and  patriotism  belongs  to 
the  State  and  the  Family.  Anti-catholicism  breeds  feelings  of 
hatred,  spreads  needless  fears  and  crowds  out  the  spirit  of 
CTirist.  Rome  is  better  than  some  of  her  enemies^  that  use 
underhand  methods  to  undermine  her  power.  As  for  sod- 
abilrty,  the  Bible  is  better  than  all  books  of  etiquette  and  fra- 
ternity rituals  as  a  teacher  of  good  manners  and  kindness  to 
the  stranger.  When  a  Christian  finds  an  opportunity  to  help 
annthei ,  the  kind  or  quantity  of  his  benevolence  and  hospi- 
tality is  not  determined  by  human  ties,  revealed  by  a  badge  or 
motion,  but  by  the  divine  precept,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

Only  mention  need  be  made  of  the  vast  number  of  pco- 
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pie,  who  join  secret  societies,  and  whose  actions  reflect  little 
of  the  influence  of  exalted  symbolism.  Such  only  indicate 
that  these  organizations  are  not  able  to  destroy  hypocrisy. 
The  multitude  of  societies  trying  to  do  the  work  of  the 
(Thurch  of  Jesus  Qirist  darkens  the  path  of  progress.  Let 
all  f*o  their  duty  in  the  Family,  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church, 
worshiping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  loving  the  brotherhood 
of  all  mankind,  doinp  with  might  whatever  they  find  to  do, 
and  the  race  will  come  to  the  light  of  God's  truth  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness  will  fill  all  the  earth. 

Geo.  M.  Jones. 
Reading,  Pa,,  May,  1903, 


Article  XII. 

THE  NAMES  OF  GOD  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

n. 

The  Name  Yahwe  (Jehova). 

The  name  Yahive  marks  the  final  stage  of  the  progress  of 
divine  revelation  and  of  the  corresponding  development  oi 
true  religion  in  the  Old  Testament.  After  the  appearance  of 
this  unique  name  with  its  special  meaning  at  the  Exodus,  no 
new  name  for  God  arose  among  the  Hebrews.*  It  re- 
mained thereafter  the  name  which  is  above  every  other  name 
that  is  named  in  the  Old  Testament.  All  former  names  of  the 
true  God  were  regarded  as  being  subordinate  to  it  and  includ- 
ed in  it,  expressing  only  a  part  of  its  all-embracing  meaning, 
or,  when  used  in  connection  with  it,  as  being  general  names 
for  the  divine  Being.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  when  a 
former  name  is  used  alone  and  unassociated  with  Yahwe,  the 
evident  intention  is  to  emphasize  the  peculiar  idea  and  signifi- 
cance of  that  earlier  name  in  connection  with  the  divine  acts 
of  the  period,  or  characteristic  of  the  period,  in  which  that 
earlier  name  prevailed;  and  that  when  Yahwe  is  used  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  an  earlier  name,  something  may 
be  found  in  the  text  which  relates  to  the  final  stage  of 
Old  Testament  revelation  and  religion.  The  further  discus- 
sion of  this  statement  may  be  reserved  for  the  comparison  of 
the  names  Elohim  and  Yahwe. 

The  all-embracing  meaning  of  the  name  Yahwe,  and  its 
permanent  and  universal  use  among  the  Hebrews  after  the 
Exodus,  won  for  it  the  highest  distinction.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  "the  name,"  "the  great  name,"  "the  unique  name,"  and  the 

*The  later  designation  Zebaothy  "  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
phetical period,  is  never  used  alone  and  unassociated,  but  as  a  term  qualifying 
Yahwe. 
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"Schcm-ham*  phorasch,"  which  is  a  peculiar  term  and  difficult 
to  explain.  Dalman  agrees  with  Munk  in  defining  the  mean- 
ing as  "the  name  which  is  to  be  pronounced  distinctly  and 
without  circumlocution,  *  for  Munk  reverting  to  Onkelos*  use 
of  "parasch"  and  Ibn  Esras*  exegesis  of  Lev.  24:  11-16,  ex- 
plains it  as  "le  nom  de  Dieu  distinctement  prononce."t  It  is 
frequently  defined  as  "the  name  which  explicitly  designates  the 
divine  nature,  for  which  other  names  of  God  are  to  be  substitut- 
ed" (nomen  explicitum),  or  'the  incommunicable  name  of  God," 
which  is  not  to  be  shared  with  other  people,  though  they  might 
have  names  for  their  gods  which  express  some  divine  attri- 
bute (nomen  seperatum).^  Since  the  first  meaning  of  parasch 
is  "to  separate,"  "to  distinguish,"  and  a  secondary  meaning  is 
"to  declare  or  speak  distinctly,"  it  would  seem  that  Schem-ham* 
phorasch  might  properly  be  defined  as  "the  name  which  dis- 
tinguishes," namely,  the  true  God  of  Israel  from  the  false  gods 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  with  the  implied  meaning  that  it 
should,  therefore,  always  be  distinctly  and  reverently  pro- 
nounced. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Schem-ham'  phorasch  was  expressly  forbidden  or  even  de- 
liberately avoided  until  after  the  Captivity.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  impressive  lesson  of  divine  justice  and  judgment 
taught  by  the  Captivity  and  its  resultant  Diaspora,  developed 
that  feeling  of  awe  and  fear  toward  Yahwe,  which  led  to  the 
avoidance,  and  then  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  name 
(at  first  outside  of  the  temple,  and  then  in  the  temple  also), 
with  the  substitution  of  other  designations,  until  eventually 
the  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  was  entirely 
lost.  The  cause  of  this  loss  is  not  to  be  found  in  Leviticus  24: 
16,  for  the  prohibition  there,  as  the  preceding  verses  indicate, 
concerns  a  blasphemous  misuse  and,  therefore,  implies  a  right 
and  reverent  use  of  the  name  both  in  public  worship  and  in 
private  devotion.    The  fact  that  the  LXX.  translate  ovufid^wv 

*Stadieii  zur  biblischen  Teologie :    der  Gottesname  Adonai,  Berlin,  1S89, 
PM[e53. 

fLe  Guide  des  ^r^  par  Mose  ben  M aimun,  Paris,  1856.     1 :  61. 
tOebler's  O.  T.  Tbeol.,  p.  144.    Tbird  edition,  1891. 
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rd  ovofia  Kopioo^  does  not  by  itself  prove  that  the  passage  was 
interpreted  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  name  in  any  case ;  and 
whilst  the  Hebrew  traditions  have  much  to  say  about  the  non- 
use  of  the  name,  they  nowhere  so  interpret  this  passage,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned.  The  first  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  loss 
may  be  found  in  the  tendency  of  the  later  Judaism  to  regard 
God  as  dwelling  afar  off  in  an  unapproachable  beyond,  from 
whence  he  directed  human  affairs  through  mediating  powers 
and  influences.  The  last  Old  Testament  writers  already  show 
a  reverent  hesitancy  in  the  use  of  the  name;  and  the  LXX. 
substitute  the  designation  Kopto^  wherever  the  name  occurs, 
which  would  indicate  that  as  early  as  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  (250  B.  C),  the  common  use  of  adonai  instead 
of  Yahwe  prevailed.*  Maimonidesf  has  transmitted  a  Hebrew 
tradition  according  to  which  the  name  Yahwe  was  still  used  in 
the  second  temple  by  the  High  Priest  on  the  great  day  of 
Atonement  and  when  the  benediction  was  pronounced;  but 
since  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century  B.  C.  it  was  discontinued  on  these  occasions  also. 
Its  common  use  outside  of  the  temple  having  long  beforehand 
been  prohibited.  JosephusJ  in  speaking  of  Moses  at  the  burning 
bush,  says:  *' Whereupon  God  declared  to  him  His  holy  name 
v/hich  had  never  been  discovered  to  men  before,  concerning 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  say  any  more."  In  another 
place  Josephus  refers  to  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim 
to  which  no  name  was  given;  which  would  indicate  that  the 
counterfeit  Samaritanism  carried  the  Hebrew  reluctance  to  its 
extreme.  Nothing  more  definite,  however,  can  be  said  than 
that  the  Hebrews  of  Christ's  time  had  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name,  and  that  they  had  not 
preserved  any  recollection  of  a  former  common  use  of  the 
name. 

As  the  "Schem-ham'  Phorasch"  ceased  to  be  commonlv 


*Dalmao,  Smdien  zur  biblischen  Teologie,  der  GottesDame  AdoDai,  Berlin, 
18S9,  p.  36,  maintains  that  the  original  Alexandrian  translation  contained  the 
Hebrew  consonants  and  not  the  later  substitution  of  Kvptoc. 

fMore  Nebncbim  1 :  61  nnd  Yad  Hachazakah  XIV :  12. 

|Ant.  II :  12,  4. 
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used,  the  designation  adonai  was  substituted.  The  Masorites 
then  inserted  the  vowel  points  of  this  substitution  under  the 
original  Hebrew  consonants,  and  thus  the  incorrect  pronun- 
ciation, Jehovah,  originated.  It  is  said  that  Peter  Galatinus, 
a  friend  of  Reuchlin,  introduced  the  common  use  of  this  incor- 
rect pronunciation  when,  in  15 18,  he  published  a  work  entitled 
"De  arcanis  catholici  veritatis";  nevertheless  he  cannot  be 
credited  as  its  originator,  for  it  had  been  used  before  him  in 
an  anti- Jewish  writing  under  the  title  *Tugio  fidei.'**  Luther 
frequently  used  the  term  Jehova  in  his  works,  but  in  his  Ger- 
man Bible,  following  the  LXX.,  he  everywhere  substituted  "der 
HER  R,"  in  capital  letters,  whilst  for  the  designation  adonai 
as  such,  he  used  the  same  term,  capitalizing  only  the  first  two 
letters,  thus  **der  HErr."  All  of  the  English  translations 
except  the  later  ** Revised  Versions,"  which  give  Jehova  in  the 
text  or  margin,  follow  Luther  and  the  LXX.,  and  render  **the 
Lord"  in  every  instance. 

Whilst  in  the  Masoretic  text  the  original  Hebrew  conso- 
nants bear  the  vowel  pointing  of  adonai,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
instead  of  the  chateph-patach  a  simple  sheva  is  substituted, 
and  this  alteration  has  led  to  considerable  discussion;  but  the 
simplest  and  generally  accepted  explanation  is,  that  it  is  a 
contraction.  Dalman,  in  the  work  already  cited,  advances  tlic 
opinion  that  it  might  be  a  remnant  of  Tiberian  vocalization  in 
which  the  ancient  Babylonian,  having  no  chateph,  had  b^ome 
stereotype.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  noted,  that  where  adonai 
immediately  precedes  Yahwc  the  vowel  points  of  Elohim  are 
employed  (Isa.  22:  12,  14  et  al.),  but  where  adonai  and  Yakwe, 
though  in  juxtaposition,  belong  respectively  to  different  clauses, 
ihe  usual  vowel  points  are  retained  (e.  g.  Ps.  16:  2,  etc.). 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  Jehova  cannot  be  the  original 
pronunciation,  but  must  be  a  later  corruption.  There  is  noth- 
ing, however,  which  can  lead  us  to  a  recovery  of  the  original 
pronunciation,  except  a  correct  explanation  of  the  derivation 
and  grammatical  construction  of  the  name ;  and  this  is  a  very 
difficult  task.    Those  who  have  accepted  Jehova  as  the  correct 


♦Oehlcr's  O.  T.  Tbeol.,  p.  145. 
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pronunciation,  have  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  combination 
of  contractions  as  follows : 

^,  =  ^n^^- (imperfect)  he  will  be. 
In  =  nljl  -(participle)  he  is. 

m  =  mn  .(perfect)  he  was. 

Then  Rev.  i :  4  and  4 :  8  are  compared  with  this  result,  as 
if  these  New  Testament  passages  repeated  the  meaning  of  the 
Old  Testament  name,  but  i/o/<5/x€v«9  is  not  equivalent  to  Mfievo^, 
the  order  of  the  tenses  is  not  the  same,  and  above  all  such  a 
combination  of  contractions  would  be  extraordinary  even  in 
Hebrew. 

To  determine  the  derivation,  construction  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name,  the  investigation  must  start  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  Exodus  3:  13  sq.  When  Moses  asked  God  by 
what  name  he  should  name  Him  to  the  Hebrews,  God  answer- 
ed, '**ehyeh  'ashcr  'ehyeh''  \.  e.,  **I  will  be  that  I  will  be."  Again 
Moses  is  bidden  to  say,  ''Ehych  hath  sent  me  unto  you" ;  and 
finally  *'Yahzveh,  the  God  of  your  fathers  has  sent  me  unto 
you."  Thus  Yahweh  is  the  noun-formation  of  the  third  per- 
son of  Ehyeh,  the  imperfect  of  hayah,  in  the  old  form  of  hawah; 
God  being  Ehych,  "I  will  be,"  when  speaking  of  Himself;  and 
Yahweh,  **he  will  be,"  when  spoken  of  by  others.  There  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  the  form  should  not  be  Yahwah 
rather  than  Yahweh,  but  the  latter  is  now  generally  accepted. 
The  contractions  Yah  (Hallelujah),  Yo,  Yeho,  and  Yahu,  fre- 
quently found  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  names,  are  readily 
made  from  the  form  Yahive,  This  form  also  has  some  tradi- 
tional testimony  in  its  favor.  Thus  Theodoret  says  that  the 
Samaritans  pronounced  the  name  'lafii,  but  the  Hebrews  *Aid 
Cquaest.  15  in  Ex.);  and  Epiphanius  also  gives Va/5e (adv. 
haer.  I.,  3,  20-40).  Origen  (c.  Gels.)  spells  it  VawiVi,  which 
Baudissin  separates  "law- Id  with  the  explanation  that  the  7a 
means  to  give  the  Hebrew  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  spelling 

*Joh,  Fried,  t.  Meyer,  Stier,  W5leinaii  et  al. 
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Vaitf.  Others  who  g^ve  Vaw  are  Diodorus,  Theodoret,  and 
Jerome. '/Vow  (Eusebius)  and  Vaoo  (Clement  Alex.)  maybe 
disregarded  as  unhappy  attempts.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
name  as  Ycit>eh,  which  is  advanced  by  some  scholars,  was  al- 
ready mentioned  by  Joachim  de  Floris  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  traditional  Hebrew  pronunciation,  and  admits  ot 
further  investigation. 

Accepting  Yahwc  as  the  preferable  pronunciation  we  may 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
The  Hebrew  verb  hayah  (old  form  hawah)  "to  be,"  denotes  con- 
tinuous, active  being ;  and  since  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
future  or  imperfect  is  that  of  unfinished  action  going  on  to- 
wards accomplishment,  the  name  Yahwe,  being  derived  from 
the  imperfect,  would  describe  the  existence  of  God  as 
continuous  and  continuously  being  manifested  in  progressive 
revelations.  It  would,  therefore,  express  God's  relationship 
to  man,  especially  to  his  chosen  people,  as  one  which  grows 
more  intimate  and  living,  which  develops  into  a  closer  and 
more  perfect  union  and  communion  in  correspondence  with 
the  pfbgressive  manifestations  of  His  being.  Yakive,  i.  e., 
**He  who  is  and  will  be  what  He  is  and  will  be" ;  never  chang- 
ing in  nature,  but  ever  revealing  Himself  more  perfectly ;  not 
withdrawn  into  abstract  being,  but  active  in  continuous  mani- 
festations, and  always  the  same  in  might  and  mercy,  faithful 
and  true  in  His  covenant  relationship  with  man  according  to 
his  word.  These  ideas  are  all  implied  in  the  name,  and  thus 
as  we  now  look  back  from  our  New  Testament  view-point  and 
remember  the  etymological  association  of  the  names  Yahwc 
and  Jesus,  we  may  see  in  the  former  name  a  prophecy  of  the 
latter,  which  now  names  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  unto  us,  in 
whom  we  see  God  as  He  is  and  will  be ;  for  the  association  of 
the  two  names  also  makes  the  name  of  Jesus  prophetic  of  a 
fuller  divine  revelation  to  come.  That  God,  when  he  named 
the  name  Yah7vc  to  Moses  as  the  one  whereby  he  wished  to 
be  named  by  the  children  of  Israel,  intended  that  it  should  con- 
vey to  their  minds  the  hope  of  his  help,  of  his  active  participa- 
tion in  their  affairs  and  of  his  future  progressive  revelation 
unto  them  as  his  chosen  people,  and  that  the  name  did  convey 
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these  things  to  their  minds;  is  apparent  from  the  conduct  of 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  before,  during  and  after  the  Exodus. 

To  confine  the  meaning  of  the  name  to  abstract  existence  or 
aseity  is  too  restricted.  Luther  e.  g.,  in  writing  on  the  Schent- 
ham'  phorasch  (Enlg.  Ed.  XXII.,  306),  says:  "He  (Yahwe)  is 
self-existing;  has  no  beginning  nor  end,  but  is  from  eternity  by 
and  of  himself  alone;  inasmuch  that  his  existence  cannot  be 
spoken  of  as  having  been,  or  to  become,  for  he  never  began  to 
exist,  nor  can  he  ever  begin  to  exist,  but  he  can  only  be 
thought  of  as  being  and  existence,  pure  and  simple ;  and  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  name  Jehova.  .  .  .  Thus  Chris: 
spake  of  his  divinity  (John  8:  58),  *  Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am.'  He  does  not  say,  I  was,  as  if  he  ceased  to  exist  there- 
after ;  but  he  says,  I  am,  i.  e.,  my  existence  is  eternal,  has  not 
been  nor  shall  be,  but  simply  is."  The  ideas  of  self-existence, 
infinity  and  eternity  are  certainly  contained  in  the  name;  but 
more  than  that  the  ideas  of  self-determination  and  of  self- 
revelation,  freedom  and  consistency  of  action,  unchangeable 
fidelity,  and,  therefore,  absolute  trustworthiness  and  truthful- 
ness, are  at  least  implied.  This  is  also  evident  from  Exodus 
33 :  19,  where,  in  connection  with  his  holy  name,  God  asserts 
his  freedom,  though  not  his  arbitrariness,  and  his  consistency 
in  graciously  revealing  himself  to  man. 

It  was  because  Yahwe  meant  and  implied  so  much, — as  a 
designation  for  the  nature  of  God  including  all  his  attributes, — 
that  the  older  method  of  expressing  the  many-sidedness  of 
God*s  nature  by  a  plural  used  as  a  singular  (Elohim),  gave 
way  to  the  use  of  qualifying  adjectives  and  adverbs  connected 
with  the  great  name  Yahwe,  and  expressing  more  definitely 
his  divine  attributes  as  these,  by  reason  of  special  revelations 
in  the  course  of  history,  became  more  fully  and  clearly  under- 
stood among  the  Israelites.  Thus  the  attributes  of  Holiness, 
Eternity,  Righteousness,  Truth,  Faithfulness,  Graciousness, 
etc.,  were  developed  in  connection  with  the  name  Yahwe, 
And  perhaps  the  later  substitution  of  the  term  adonai,  "my 
Lord,"  when  the  idea  that  the  Schem-ham'  phorasch  was  too 
sacred  to  be  pronounced,  arose,  may  have  been  an  attempt  to 
supply  a  designation  which  might  be  pronounced  and  still 
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would  express  both  the  many-sidedness  of  God  and  also  the 
personal  relationship  to  him,  which  the  Israelites  claimed  to 
possess ;  the  plural  conceived  and  used  as  a  singular,  being  a 
reversion  to  the  older  method  as  used  in  Elohim,  and  the  pos- 
sessive being  intended  to  emphasize  the  covenant  relationship 
as  established  by  the  name  Yahwe, 

George  Drach. 
Philadelpkia,  December  15,  1902. 


Article  XIII. 

WHEN  CAN  EVERY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 

LAND  BE  Supplied  with  a  deaconess 

AND  A  KINDERGARTNER? 

What  is  a  deaconess?  What  can  a  deaconess  do? 
Where  are  deaconesses  to  come  from? 

These  questions  are  fundamental.     Let  us  answer  them. 

A  Deaconess  is  a  woman  who  has  an  office  and  ministry 
in  *he  Christian  Church.     She  is  a  woman-deacon. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  her  service  may  be  ren- 
dered to  any  human  being  in  any  kind  of  need  that  may  be 
fittingly  ministered  to  by  a  Christian  woman  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  Her  service  's  always  kindly,  womanly,  merciful  and 
Christianlike,  or  it  is  not  a  diaconate  service.  The  diaconate 
was  instituted  by  the  Apostles  (Acts  6:  i-6;  Rom.  i6:  i,  2; 
I  Tim.,  3:  8-1 1).  It  had  various  prototypes  under  both  Tes- 
taments, but  its  chief  model  is  Christ.  The  deaconess  is  a 
minister  or  servant  of  the  Church  beside,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of,  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

The  deaconess  as  a  kindergartner  works  upon  the  basis 
of  well  defined  principles.  She  must  be  a  Christicm  kinder- 
gartner. Others  hold  that  a  child  is  like  a  fine  plant  in  a 
garden,  in  that  it  needs  only  the  opportunity  to  develop  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  and  it  will  become  a  perfect  thing. 
Their  main  endeavor  is,  therefore,  to  allow  the  child  the 
chance  to  develop  itself.  Froebel,  the  father  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  was  a  profoundly 
religious  man.  He  wished  every  child  to  be  truly  religious. 
His  educational  work  was  of  high  value  and  epoch-making. 
He  did  not,  however,  give  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Spirit  their 
accessary  place  in  the  regeneration  and  culture  needed  by 
all.  Some  kindergarten  theorists  are  directly  and  positively 
unchristian  and  antichristian. 
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The  deaconess,  as  a  kindergartner,  while  she  freely  uses 
the  materials,  methods  and  ideals  of  the  Froebel  kindergar- 
ten, yet  dominates  all  her  work  with  the  Bible's  teachings  con- 
cerning httman  nature  and  the  Church's  means  of  Christian 
culture.  She  knows  that  with  all  of  a  child's  loveliness  and 
potencies,  it  is  still  true  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
that,  therefore,  th^  child  needs  regeneration — the  birth  from 
above  by  water  and  the  Spirit — ^and  needs  more  than  all  else 
for  its  right  developn.ent  to  be  taught  the  revealed  truths 
that  arc  found  in  the  Scripture.  So,  Bible  story,  Bible  pre- 
cept, Bible  admonition,  Bible  doctrine,  the  Christian  song, 
prayer  and  teaching,  all  in  language,  form  and  proportion, 
adapted  to  the  child's  capacity,  are  given  their  rightful  and 
necessary  place  of  preeminence,  in  the  Christian  kindergarten 
as  the  deaconess  conducts  it. 

A  deaconess  is  trained  to  do  many  helpful  things  in  the 
church  and  Kingdom  of  Christ.  She  is  usually  classed  as  a 
parish,  teaching  or  nursing  deaconess.  She  may  work  in 
parish,  institution,  mission  or  home^  wherever  she  may  prop- 
erly and  efficiently  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  minister  of  the  word, 
in  any  sphere  of  labor  within  and  for  the  Church  and  king- 
dom. 

As  a  parish  sister  ?  deaconess  aids  in  the  church's  work 
among  all  of  the  special  classes  included  directly  in  the  parish 
and  within  "its  sphere  of  influence."  Her  work  will  be  es- 
pecially with  those  who,  like  Paul  at  Cenchrea,  need  her  as  a 
"succourcr."  These  may  be  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  un- 
churched, the  indifferent,  the  orphan,  the  widow,  the  child, 
tlic  aged,  the  tempted,  the  erring,  and  those  in  need  of  teach- 
ing or  of  succour.  In  fine,  the  deaconess,  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastoral  office  may  aid  the  church  in  performing  its  full 
duty  by  doing  a  large  part  of  its  work  of  helpful  and  merciful 
service  to  men  in  their  varied  forms  of  need. 

The  deaconesses  must  come  from  our  pastorates.  They 
are  laborers  in  God's  harvest.  Like  ministers  of  the  word, 
tlie\  are  to  be  prayed  for  and  sought  for.  Pastors,  church 
councils,  S.  S.  superintendents,  teachers  and  others  should 
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always  be  alive  to  the  imperative  need  of  filling  up  the  two 
ministries  of  the  Church  with  efficient  men  and  women. 

The  need  of  the  Church  should  be  made  clear.  The 
"first  the  kingdom  of  God"  should  be  made  emphatic.  Parents 
should  coimt  it  a  privilege  and  a  joy  to  have  a  son  in  the 
ministry  or  a  daughter  in  the  diaconate.  Those  women 
whose  native  gifts  and  providential  circumstances  fit  them  for 
deaconess  work,  should  have  their  attention  directed  to  it  as 
a  noble  providential  and  churchly  calling  upon  which  the 
blessing  of  God  manifestly  rests  and  in  which  they  may  joy- 
o.isly  sei  ve  their  Lord  by  devoting  their  every  native  gift  and 
the  highest  culture  tney  can  possess. 

There  are  seven  Lutheran  Deaconess  Motherhouses  and 
Training  Schools  in  America.  They  are  connected  with 
geiieral  bodies  whirh  contain  about  800,000  communicants,  or 
about  45  per  cent,  of  our  organized  Lutheran  strength  in 
America.  These  irstitutions  have  under  their  immediate 
care,  or  indirectly  affiliated  institutions,  hospitals  and  other 
properties,  valued  at  $1,570,000.  Their  endowments  approx- 
imate $800,000. 

All  cf  them  nave  work  for  many  more  deaconesses,  and 
have  the  facilities  fcr  training  them.  Should  the  other  Luth- 
eran bodies  in  America  establish  Motherhouses  in  proportion 
to  those  that  already  have  them,  the  number  would  be  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  Then  assuming  that  in  all  parts  of  our 
Church  our  pastors  and  people  were  reasonably  well  informed 
concerning  the  great  value  of  deaconess  work,  and  with  their 
knowledge  had  a  reasonable  zeal  for  its  development,  it 
would  not  require  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  to  supply 
every  Lutheran  pastoiate,  institution  and  mission  with  the 
regular  services  of  deaconesses.  We  average  250  communi- 
cants to  a  clergyman,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  the  period  named  one  woman  out  of  two  hundred  and 
fiftv  communicants  could  become  a  deaconess.  Social,  edu- 
cational and  financial  conditions  among  us  are  such  as  to 
make  this  easily  possible,  provided  the  religious  conditions 
were  what  they  should  be. 

The  Motherhousc  is  the  centre  of  deaconess  work  of  the 
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Kaiserswerth  type.  It  furnishes  the  sister  a  home,  training, 
and  field  of  labor.  It  rightfully,  is  of  and  by  and  for  the 
Church,  as  a  theological  seminary  is.  A  steady  stream  of 
candidates  should  be  coming  to  it  from  the  pastorates,  that  a 
steady  stream  of  trained  and  consecrated  workers  may  return 
to  help  them  build  up  the  kingdom. 

W;th  the  exception  of  the  Baltimore  Motherhouse,  all  of 
o»ir  houses  in  America  have  far  more  nursing  than  parish 
sifters.  This  is  because  of  circumstances  connected  with 
their  origin  and  development.  While  our  American  houses 
do  not  have  all  the  sisters  they  need  as  nurses,  they  would 
gladly  have  larger  numbers  as  parish  and  teaching  sisters. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  adequate  numbers  for  all  lines 
of  deaconess  work,  nuist  be  found  in  the  knowledge,  in  the 
chinch  and  Christian  zeal  of  our  pastors  and  church  officers, 
and  in  the  Christian  love  of  our  women. 

The  European  Motherhouse  usually  does  a  dispropor- 
tionately hre^e  anioimt  of  nursing.  All  motherhouses  recog- 
nize in  parish  work  the  very  crown  of  the  diaconate,  yet  in 
nuist  cases  the  calls  for  nurses,  in  "filial"  institutions  and  in 
the  out-?tations,  have  been  so  steady  and  urgent,  while  the 
supply  of  sisters  has  been  utterly  inadequate^  that  the  work  of 
nursing  has  secured  S'^  large  a  proportion  of  their  sisters. 
The  Kaisrrswerth  House  in  1902  had  422  sisters  in  55  hos- 
pitals, 195  in  104  paiishes,  47  in  40  schools  for  little  children, 
04  in  16  orphanages — in  four  of  which  they  con'ducted  "com- 
plete schools — "  II  in  a  girls*  school  in  Berlin,  34  in  five 
"high  schools  and  educational  institutions"  for  girls,  i  each 
in  an  industrial  school  and  a  child's  refuge,  6  in  the  Teachers' 
Sc'ii.inarv  at  Kaiserswt'rth,  41  in  10  housekeeping  schools  and 
hotnes  for  servant  girh ,  and  13  in  Magdaleniums. 

Brilefeld  now  has  over  1000  sisters.  In  April,  1898,  it 
had  'J^^.  Of  these  there  were  426  in  86  hospitals,  119  in  79 
parishes,  126  in  schools  for  little  children,  and  18  in  orphsui- 
agcs»  "educational  irsiitutions"  and  industrial  schools. 

In  Ihe  Baltimore  Motherhouse  the  teaching  staff  consists 
xA  khc  Pastor  (Rector)  and  four  BaUimore  pastors,  the  Head- 
Smer  the  Training  Sister,  and  three  other  deaconesses,  and 
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four  physicians  (including  one  deaconess).  The  subject  in 
the  course  are  Scripture,  Diaconics,  Lutheranistics,  Catechet- 
ics.  Worship,  Doctrine,  Church  History,  Evidences,  Ethics, 
German,  Music,  Household  Economy,  Teaching,  Materia 
Medica,  Medical  Hyg?cne,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Obstet- 
rics, Gynecology,  Bandaging  and  Surgical  Dressing. 

The  course  is  three  years  or  more  for  those  who  are  to 
be  set  apart  as  deaconesses.  Though  there  are  two  school 
years  of  theoretical  instruction,  the  entire  time  is  nearly 
ecjually  divided  between  theoretical  and  practical  training. 
Women  who  wish  to  be  trained  without  becoming  members 
of  the  motherhouse  may  be  received,  if  endorsed  by  congre- 
gations or  a  board  of  foreign  missions.  Such  women  pay 
$125  a  year. 

The  general  crurse  is  taken  by  all,  but  more  extended 
training  is  given  ir  particular  things,  according  as  the  pro- 
t  at 'oner  is  to  becom*^  n  parish,  nursing  or  teaching  sister. 

The  aim  of  the  Motherhouse  is  to  serve  the  Church  in  its 
parishes,  homes,  institutions  of  mercy  and  missions.  It 
needs  the  steady  co-operation  of  the  Church  whose  instru- 
ment it  is.  With  this  it  can  add  everywhere  to  the  Church's 
present  working  forces,  that  of  a  trained  and  consecrated 
ministry  of  Christian  women.  This  must  prove  invaluable  in 
the  solution  of  social  problems,  and  in  the  direct  building  up 
of  the  Church  and  kin^'-dom  of  Christ.  It  must  not  be  for- 
g^ottth  that  Christ  is  the  Deacon.  He  says  that  He  came  not 
to  be  ministered  (deaconed)  unto,  but  to  minister  (do  the 
work  of  a  deacon).  Matt.  20:  28.  His  personal  ministry  cov- 
ered the  whole  range  of  man's  nature  and  man's  need.  He 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (to  man's  spirit).  He 
taught  in  the  synagogues  (man's  mind).  He  healed  every 
manner  of  sickness  and  disease  among  the  people  (man's 
bod>).  Matt.  4:  23;  Matt.  9:  35. 

The  CThurch  is  then  most  like  her  Lord  when  she  has 
ministries  of  preaching,  teaching  and  merciful  service. 

F.  P.  Manhart. 
Baltimore,  Afd,,  May,  190$. 


Article  XIV. 

GERMAN   LUTHERANISM. 

German  Lutheranism  is  not  an  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia,  nor  a 
special  brand  of  Lutheranism.  True,  German  Lutheranism 
has  its  peculiarities.  Some  of  these  are  the  inheritance  of  its 
history,  and  some  the  outgrowth  of  traits  peculiar  to  the  Ger- 
man character.  In  order  to  understand  German  Lutheranism 
a  knowledge  of  the  German  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as 
well  as  of  the  German  people  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  is, 
therefore,  indispensable.  The  most  conspicuous  among  these 
peculiarities  is  the  more  or  less  exclusive  use  of  the  German 
language  in  the  services  of  the  congregations. 

But  none  of  these  peculiarities  of  the  German-speaking 
branch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  form  a  constituent 
part  of  its  Lutheranism.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  held  iu 
perfect  and  absolute  subordination  to  the  one  faith,  in  which 
German  Lutheranism  knows  itself  united  with  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  every  tongue  and  race. 

Nor  has  German  Lutheranism,  as  such,  ever  proclaimed 
it  as  its  object,  or  as  one  of  its  objects,  to  transmit  its  peculiari- 
ties indefinitely  to  posterity.  It  has  cherished  hopes  for  the 
continuance  of  the  German  language  in  its  congregations,  and 
is  cherishing  these  hopes  now ;  partly  from  practical  reasons, 
and  partly  from  motives  of  sentiment.  But  for  all  that  it  fully 
understands  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
ther may  just  as  well  be  preached  in  the  English  language,  and 
that  a  time  may  come  when  it  eve  i  may  be  better  preached  in 
that  language.  It  was  not  and  is  not  for  the  building  of  a  new 
Germany,  that  German  Lutheranism  unfurled  its  banners  in 
America,  but  exclusively  for  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  A  recognition  of  this  principle  by  English  Lutheranism 
would  save  this  latter  movement  from  the  danger  of  establish- 
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ing  itself  as  a  holy  propaganda  for  the  promotion  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  among  Lutherans  of  foreign  birth. 

The  first  seeds  of  German  Lutheranism  were  carried  into 
America  by  a  few  forlorn  bands  of  German  exiles. 

The  earliest  of  these  were  the  Palatines.  The  history  of 
their  sufferings  and  their  courage  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a 
Longfellow.  Lost  children  of  the  fatherland,  which,  prostrate 
as  it  lay  and  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of  the  terrible  Thirt>' 
Years'  War,  was  not  able  to  protect  them  from  the  bloody  sol- 
diery of  Louis  XIV.  they  sought  a  refuge  in  the  American  wil- 
derness, only  to  find  new  oppressors  in  the  land  of  the  free. 
Certainly,  they  did  not  carry  with  them  a  desire  for  a  new  Ger- 
many. But  they  did  carry  with  them  that  true  and  stout  Ger- 
man heart ;  and  in  it  an  indomitable  courage,  a  hope  not  to  be 
subdued,  and  a  religious  devotion  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
fathers,  especially  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 

Hunted  and  scattered  as  they  were,  they  did  not  effect  the 
formation  of  churches,  but  they  struggled  bravely  as  for 
their  temporal  existence  so  for  the  maintenance  of  their  faith. 
They  were  without  pastors,  but  not  without  spiritual  guidance. 
They  had  brought  with  them  those  good  Lutheran  books,  fore- 
most among  them  "Amdt's  True  Christianity,"  which  were 
their  light  in  the  darkness  till  the  dawning  of  a  better  day.  One 
of  them,  Weiser,  traveled  two  hundred  miles  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  it. 

Friendlier  was  the  fate  which  awaited  the  Salzburgers  in 
America.  Driven  from  their  native  land,  by  the  cruel  perse- 
cutions of  the  fanatic  Bishop  Firmian,  they  found  a  refuge  in 
Georgia.  They  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  garden,  and 
the  garden  was  not  lacking  its  well  of  living  water.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  men  of  the  Salzbund,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  persecution,  had  sworn  by  the  living  God,  rather  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  their  earthly  all,  than  to  forsake  the  cause  for  the 
Reformation,  should  have  failed  to  make  provisions  for  the 
propagation  of  their  religion.  They  had  brought  their  pastors 
with  them;  under  their  guidance  they  formed  congregations 
and  built  churches  and  schools. 

The  congregation  in  Eben-Ezer  was  a  veritable  fountain 
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in  the  desert.  Lutherans  from  far  and  wide  came  to  them  for 
spiritual  advice.  And  they  assisted  them  as  best  they  could, 
either  by  commissioning  them  pastors,  or  by  sending  them 
good  Lutheran  books. 

History  is  not  always  impartial.  It  has  placed  wreaths  on 
the  heads  of  the  English  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  it  has  kept  strict 
record  of  the  Hessians,  unfortunate  sons  of  an  unfortunate  age. 
But  it  has  passed  by  in  silence  those  German  pilgrims  from  the 
Palatinate  and  Salzburg,  who  gave  to  the  world  the  example 
of  a  heroism  often  more  valued,  but  rarely  surpassed. 

These  exiles  were  the  forerunners  of  a  large  German  im- 
migration, which  came  over  in  ever-increasing  multitudes,  til!, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  reached  the  num- 
ber of  about  100,000.  Pennsylvania,  especially,  seems  to  have 
been  the  land  of  promise  to  them.  Their  number  there  at  that 
time  is  estimated  at  about  60,000.  But  we  find  them  also  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  even  on  tho 
bleak  coast  of  Maine. 

The  supply  of  pastors  was  unhappily  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion with  this  rapid  increase  of  immigration.  In  1735  there 
were  about  half  a  dozen  German  Lutheran  ministers  in  Amer- 
ica— two  in  the  Salzburg  settlement,  Berkenmeyer  in  New 
York,  the  two  Stovers  and  Geissendanner  in  South  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  large  and  ever-increasing  German  pop- 
ulation, had  one  solitary  German  Lutheran  pastor.* 

Undying  praise  is  especially  due  to  those  faithful  Swedish 
pastors  on  the  Delaware,  who,  though  overburdened  with  the 
pastoral  care  for  their  own  congregations,  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  their  German  brethren  in  the  faith,  and  thus  proved  to 
them  that  the  spirit  of  Luther  was  astir  in  the  forests  of  the 
New  World. 

Contemporaries  praise  the  industry  as  well  as  the  high 
standard  of  piety  and  morality  of  those  early  German  Luther- 
ans. But  as  to  their  worldly  station,  they  mostly  belonged  to 
the  lowly.  It  was  the  poor  and  oppressed  who  sought  a  refuge 
in  the  New  World,  often  enough  to  find  here  a  bondage  worse 
than  that  which  they  had  escaped.     Pamphlets  exist  to  this 

♦This  it  the  writer's  way  of  putting  it. — Editor. 
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day  that  announce  the  sale  in  public  auction  of  the  services  of 
a  new  shipload  of  German  immigrants  in  Philadelphia. 

To  expect  under  such  circumstances  the  development  of  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  church  life,  or  even  the  maintenance  of 
the  old  moral  and  religious  standard,  would  be  to  expect  mir- 
acles. But  the  seeds  for  such  a  growth  were  there  scattered 
over  a  wide  territory.  The  elements  were  there  out  of  which 
German  Lutheran  congregations  might  be  formed.  The  bands 
were  there  that  awaited  only  the  leader  to  be  gathered  and  or- 
ganized into  a  strong  army  of  banner-bearers  of  German-Lu- 
theranism. 

And  the  leader  came.  His  name  was  Heinrich  Melchior 
Muhlenberg. 

His  landing  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1742,  means  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  It  means  the 
birth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  He  organized  the 
struggling  bands  of  Lutherans  into  congregations,  and  the  con- 
gregations into  the  first  Lutheran  Synod.  He  is  the  father  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

While  American  Lutheranism  and  prominently  German  Lu- 
theranism  received  a  strong  impetus  through  his  efforts,  it  was 
far  from  being  his  intention  to  start  the  latter  as  a  separate 
movement.  He  did  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  conservation 
of  the  German  language.  That  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
man,  nor  in  the  nature  of  Hallean  pietism,  whose  representa- 
tive he  was.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  Germany  at  that  time 
productive  of  a  strong  national  sentiment.  Apostolic  charac- 
ter that  Muhlenberg  was,  he  would  not  confine  his  labors  to  the 
children  of  one  people,  nor  even  one  Church. 

He  had  come  to  seek  the  lost,  whoever  they  were,  promi- 
nently, indeed,  those  who  were  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
who  spoke  his  own  language.  The  congregations  which  he 
organized  were  not  strictly  German,  for  he  introduced  Eng- 
lish into  them  from  the  start,  himself  making  blundering  at- 
tempts at  preaching  in  that  language  in  the  first  year  of  his 
American  ministry.  And  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  was 
mixed  from  the  day  of  its  founding,  for  it  contained  two  Swed- 
ish pastors  and  congregations.    The  organization  of  congre- 
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gations  was  not  along  the  language  lines,  though  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  not  moving  far  from  them.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  not  only  German  Lutheranism,  but  English  Luther- 
anism  as  well,  were  the  reapers  of  the  fruits  of  Muhlenberg's 
labors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  crystallizing  of  German-speak- 
ing people  into  organized  congregations  could  not  but  give  the 
German  strength.  If  this  had  not  been  the  object,  it  certainly 
was  the  effect  of  the  organization  of  German  Lutheran  con- 
gregations. Once  become  conscious  of  their  Germanism,  their 
Germanism  must  needs  grow  more  pronounced. 

The  result  of  this  was  the  first  language  conflict  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Miihlenberg  era  the  introduction  of 
English  into  German-speaking  congregations  took  place  with- 
out apparent  friction.  After  the  revolutionary  war  the  situa- 
tion changed.  The  German  element  fought  for  the  predomi- 
nance of  their  language  with  a  bitterness,  which  was  only  equal- 
ed by  the  violence  with  which  the  English-speaking  element 
pushed  the  introduction  of  the  English  language.  The  lan- 
guage question  became  a  party  issue,  and  was  treated  as  such. 
It  is  easy  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  consequences  of  such  z 
course. 

Still  ihe  attitude  of  those  early  Germans  strikes  us  notun- 
syn  pathetically.  We  would  be  disappointed  to  see  them  give 
up  their  language  without  a  struggle,  although  we  would  like 
to  see  their  zeal  tempered  with  wisdom.  And  while  they  hav*- 
been  severely  criticised  for  their  attitude,  they  have  scarcely 
been  judged  with  fairness. 

It  seems  that,  in  many  instances,  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish was  demanded,  not  so  much  from  a  consideration  of  the 
real  wants  of  those  within  the  congregations,  as  with  a  vie* 
for  reaching  those  outside  of  their  folds.* 

When  these  demands  were  carried  by  a  desire  to  reach 
with  the  gospel  the  masses,  otherwise  left  spiritually  unprovici- 
ed,  they  are  entirely  evangelical  and  highly  commendable.  But 


*Thb  is  the  individual  opinion  of  the  writer. — Thb  Editor. 
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when  the  purpose  underlying  them  was  the  mere  numerical  in- 
creas^t  of  the  congregations  through  recruiting  from  the  non- 
German  and  non-Lutheran  population,  they  are  to  be  reviewed 
in  a  different  light. 

Then  again,  it  seems  that  the  wave  of  American  patriot- 
ism, which  swept  over  the  newly-born  Republic,  carried  many 
of  the  younger  generation  into  an  unwarranted  opposition 
against  the  German  element.  Henceforth  they  were  to  be 
known  as  Americans  only.  Too  often  has  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  English  language  been  regarded  as  the  true  test  of  Ameri- 
can patriotism.  Even  to  this  day  it  is  often  considered  the 
mark  of  a  true  American,  to  be  blessed  with  the  knowledge 
of  one  language  only.  When  ever  these  Americans  collide 
with  their  intellectual  kindred,  namely,  those  Germans  that 
consider  ignorance  of  the  English  language  a  bliss,  there  will 
be  a  language  conflict. 

Whether  a  complete  victory  of  the  English  at  that  time 
would  have  been  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church  is  to  be  doubted. 
Firstly :  What  would  have  become  of  the  streams  of  German 
Lutheran  immigrants,  soon  to  follow,  with  no  German  Luth- 
eran Church  to  enfold  them?  Then,  would  the  increase  in 
numbers,  which  the  Lutheran  Church  may  have  experienced, 
through  missionating  among  the  English-speaking  population, 
made  up  for  the  loss  in  doctrinal  purity,  which  undoubtedly 
she  would  have  suffered?  Would  she  have  been  able,  at  that 
time  of  her  infancy,  to  Lutheranize  those  Americans,  or  would 
those  Americans  have  Americanized  her  Lutheranism  away? 
It  was  in  our  judgment  a  wise  ruling  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
that  the  kernel  of  Lutheranism  should  lie  embedded  in  the  shell 
of  the  German  language  until  it  bursted  that  shell  through  the 
natural  development  of  its  inherent  life.* 

German  Lutheranism  has  had  its  mission  in  America,  and 
IS  having  it  to-day.  As  Lutheranism  in  general  acted  as  a  pal- 
liative on  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Puritanism,  so  the  influence 
of  German  Lutheranism  within  the  borders  of  the  Church  was 
and  is  toward  a  conservative  development  on  the  basis  of  sound 

*Tbi8  it  the  opinion  of  the  writer.— Thk  Editor. 
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Lutheran  doctrine.  It  was,  besides  Scandinavian  Lutheranism 
largely  instrumental  in  impressing  upon  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  the  stamp  of  its  doctrinal  and  devotional  life.  That 
it  should  be  so  is  only  natural.  German  Lutheranism  is  the 
natural  link  between  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  and  the 
motherland  of  Lutheranism.  It  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  doctrinal  and  devotional  life  of  Lutheran  Germany  finds  its 
way  into  America.  It  is  the  electric  wire  over  which  Protest- 
ant German  sends  the  sparks  of  its  spirit  across  the  ocean. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  German  Lutheranism 
has  in  every  case  exercised  a  direct  influence  on  American  Luth- 
eranism. The  principles  of  Lutheranism  would,  by  their  in- 
herent power,  have  asserted  themselves.  The  mere  Lutheran 
name  would  have  urged  onward  in  the  right  direction.  But 
for  all  that  German  Lutheranism  stood  there,  an  ever  ready 
guide  to  point  out  the  path  to  be  followed,  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  aim  to  be  reached.  German  Lutheranism 
was  the  watch-dog  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  without  its  incessant  barking,  the  General 
Synod  would  have  adopted  its  new  constitution  as  early  as 

1864 

Two  agents  were  active  in  the  inner  and  outer  develop- 
ment of  German  Lutheranism. 

One  is  the  inner  course  of  German  Protestantism,  and  the 
other  the  character  of  the  German  immigration. 

Muhlenberg  and  his  associates  gave  to  the  Lutheranism  of 
their  times  that  coloring  of  Pietism  then  prevailing  at  Halle. 

As  Hallean  Pietism  had  its  opponent  in  Val  Ernst  Loscher, 
so  Lutheran  Pietism  in  America  was  antagonized  by  such  men 
as  Berkenmeyer  and  Knoll,  and  the  two  Henkels. 

Francke's  Pietism  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by  Semler's 
Rationalism,  which  found  its  ready  representatives,  but  also 
its  stoutest  opponents  among  German  Lutherans  in  America. 

When  amidst  the  tribulations  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
glittering  edifice  of  Rationalism  broke  to  pieces,  and  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  religious  life  of  the  German  nation  set  in,  this  was  in 
the  direction  of  a  unionistic  Latitudinarism. 

This  unionistic  movement  found  its  copy  in  the  Evangeli- 
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cal  Synod  of  North  America,  which,  although  decidedly  non- 
Lutheran,  still  comprises  large  numbers  of  German  Lutherans 

This  unionistic  movement  called  forth  a  counter  movement. 
A  strictly  confessional  reaction  took  place,  which  in  Southern 
Germany  had  its  champion  in  Pfarrer  Wilh.  Lohe.  The  Luth- 
eran name  was  heard  again.  The  confessional  books  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  so  long  silent,  began  to  speak  again. 

This  reaction  soon  cast  its  waves  across  the  waters.  The 
Saxons  came  and  settled  in  Altenburg,  Mo.,  and  soon  after 
ihem  the  colonists  and  missionaries  of  Lohe.  Thus  two  broth- 
ers were  bom,  the  Missouri  and  Iowa  Synods,  hostile  broth- 
ers, indeed,  but  still  brothers,  because  children  of  the  same 
mother;  namely,  the  rebellion  of  the  spirit  of  Luther  against 
the  sway  of  Rationalism  and  Unionism.  Perhaps  it  is  the  close 
affinity  which  has  led  to  the  frequent  friction  between  the  two. 

The  Missouri  Synod  represents  to-day  the  largest  body  of 
German  Lutherans. 

Their  cradle  stood  under  the  shadows  of  Rationalism  and 
Unionism.  It  scared  them,  and  they  have  not  quite  overcome 
their  scare  to  this  day.  And  fear  always  leads  to  suspicion.  At 
a  time  when  the  old  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were 
cast  aside  like  old  rubbish,  they  discovered  in  those  rejected 
stones  the  granite  rocks  of  eternal  truth,  and  they  proceeded 
forthwith  to  build  a  castle  out  of  them.  It  does  not  look  very 
modern,  but  it  is  strong.  The  stones  of  which  it  consists  con- 
tain the  gold  vein  of  truth,  and  the  fiery  sparks  of  spiritual  life 
slumber  in  them.  Many  an  airy  castle  of  lofty  human 
thoughts  have  they  seen  go  up  and  tumble  down,  while  theirs 
stands  firm  and  solid.  So  they  have  come  to  feel  quite  sure 
that  theirs  is  the  only  castle  worth  standing,  and  that  they 
themselves  are  the  only  architects.  We  are  confident  that  our 
house,  too,  rests  on  the  true  foundation,  though  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  theirs  is  a  mighty  fortress  of  Lutheranism. 

While  it  will  be  thus  seen  that  historically  the  Iowa  Synod 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Missouri  Synod,  its  inclination  is 
largely  towards  the  General  Council. 

In  the  Church  almanacs  the  position  of  the  Iowa  Synod  is 
often  given  with  these  words :  Not  yet  officially  connected  with 
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the  General  Council.  The  **not  yet"  sounds  like  a  suggestion 
of  things  to  como.  It  is  probably  this  designation  which  has 
given  occasion  to  our  being  labeled  by  Prof.  Pfleiderer,  of 
Komthal,  in  his  **American  Reisbilder,"  as  an  appendix  to 
the  General  Council,  which  might,  in  its  fuller  application,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  of  our  usefulness  as  the  instrument  to  brush 
the  hetrodoxical  flies  from  that  Church-body.  No  wonder, 
then,  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  there  are  no  flies  on  tlie 
General  Council. 

The  character  of  German  immigration  has  since  the  days 
of  Muhlenberg  undergone  a  decided  change.  Indeed,  it  is  still 
mostly  the  poor  and  oppressed  that  come  to  this  land,  and  they 
bring  with  them  all  the  old  German  virtues,  through  which  they 
soon  acquire  wealth  and  independence.  But  they  are  no  longer 
up  to  the  old  standard  of  piety.  Rationalism  and  Unionism, 
Pantheism  and  Materialism  have  not  passed  over  the  German 
nation  without  leaving  their  traces  in  the  German  mind. 

This  is  especially  true  of  such  of  the  immigrants  as  come 
from  the  large  cities,  while  among  the  peasantry  the  ravages 
of  those  movements  are  much  less  noticeable.  Among  them 
the  old  customs  of  the  church  are  still  a  power,  although  the 
rapid  transformation  of  Germany  from  an  agricultural  into  a 
manufacturing  country  has  tended  to  make  breaches  in  that 
wall. 

While  perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  German  mind,  which 
is  religious  enough,  has  remained  intact,  a  lamentable  indiffer- 
ence toward  the  Church  has  possessed  wide  classes,  which  in 
some  cases  has  even  grown  into  a  decided  enmity  against  the 
Church.  Denominational  lines  have  for  many  of  them  become 
very  indistinct.  The  designation,  Protestant,  or  Evangelical, 
has  in  their  Church  vocabulary  taken  the  place  of  the  Lutheran 
name.  As  a  rule,  the  native  American  is  decidedly  more  of  a 
churchman  than  the  immigrant  German. 

In  more  recent  times,  however,  the  Evangelical,  and,  espe- 
cially, the  Lutheran  clergy  of  Germany  have  been  awakened  to 
a  clearer  conception  of  their  duties  toward  the  emigrant  chil- 
dren of  their  Churches.  It  has  become  customary  among  them 
to  supply  those  emigrants  with  the  name  of  some  German  Lu- 
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theran  pastor  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  prospective 
settlement.  The  good  services  of  our  German  Lutheran  emi- 
grant houses  in  this  direction  are  also  to  be  highly  appreciated. 

After  the  wild  year  of  1848  a  large  number  of  political 
fugitives  reached  these  shores  and  they  carried  with  them  their 
ideas  of  political  and  religious  liberalism.  Many  of  them  were 
men  of  high  culture  and  ability  that  wielded  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  German-American  press  and  societies,  and  im- 
pressed on  them  the  stamp  of  their  own  spirit. 

Another  wave  of  political  fugitives  rolled  across  the  ocean 
during  the  anti-socialistic  movement  of  the  Bismarckean  era. 
ITiese  were  much  more  radical  and  deeply  imbued  with  athe- 
istical ideas.  Their  influence  was  largely  among  the  German 
working  population. 

While  the  magnificent  efforts  of  the  Inner  Mission  of 
Evangelical  Germany  have  been  productive  of  good  results,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  should  become  manifest  as 
rapidly  and  radically  as  might  be  desirable. 

The  character  and  the  very  vastness  of  the  German  immi- 
gration have  not  only  put  a  great  problem  before  German  Lu- 
iheranism ;  but  have  also  clearly  outlined  its  duties.  And  Ger- 
man Lutheranism  has  not  only  heroically  coped  with  the  prob- 
lem, but  has  done  much  to  solve  it. 

The  labors  of  German  Lutheranism  in  the  Middle  West 
and  West,  and  in  the  large  cities  everywhere,  bear  the  stamp  of 
grand  missionating  efforts — grand  in  their  scope,  grand  in  the 
heroism  displayed,  which  actually  reminds  you  of  the  early 
days  of  German  Lutheranism  in  America,  and  grand  also  in 
the  successes  achieved.  The  adage  of  former  times :  "When- 
ever a  new  settlement  is  opened,  the  first  preacher  to  arrive 
is  the  Methodist.  He  comes  on  foot.  After  him  follows  on 
horseback  the  Baptist,  and  last  of  all,  comfortably  seated  in  his 
buggy,  the  Episcopalian,"  does  not  apply  to  the  German  Lu- 
theran pastors  of  modern  times.  They  were  there  among  the 
first,  and  they  were  there  to  stay.  The  Reiseprediger-Mission 
takes  a  leading  place  in  all  German  Lutheran  Synods.  By  its 
devoted  efforts  the  scattered  children  of  our  people  and  Church 
have  been  gathered  into  flourishing  congregations,  and  many 
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a  lost  sheep  has  been  brought  back  to  the  Good  Shepherd.  It 
has  even,  more  than  once,  been  instrumental  in  God's  hands 
to  convert  such  as  were  given  up  by  the  Church  of  the  father- 
land as  enemies  to  the  Lord  as  well  as  to  the  King.  And  it  is 
equally  encouraging  to  note,  that  the  Antichristian  German 
societies  are  losing  their  influence,  a  fact  which  can  best  be  as- 
certained by  the  changed  tone  of  our  secular  German  press. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  German  mind  is  its  pronounced 
subjectiveness,  and  its  outgrowth  are  the  particularistic  ten- 
dencies of  German  Lutheran  Church-life.  This  Church  par- 
ticularism, which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  strong  devel- 
opment of  the  Synodical  idea,  often  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Church  idea,  is  the  natural  sister  of  that  political  particularism 
which  has  been  the  source  of  untold  misery  to  the  fatherland, 
and  which  finds  its  classical  expression  in  the  rather  unclassicai 
verse : 

O  HeiT,  ineb  Regen  and  Sooneiiachein 
KOr  Greiz,  Schleiz  and  Lobeostein. 
Und  wollen  die  Andern  auch  was  hahen, 
Sosollen  sie  dire  sclber  lagen. 

While  Germany  has  had  her  unifier,  the  day  has  yet  to  come 
when  German  Lutheranism  and  American  Lutheranism  in  gen- 
eral will  be  strong  in  unity.  But  a  longing  for  a  closer  con- 
nection and  a  better  understanding  is  manifesting  itself  far  and 
wide.  The  cry,  *'Are  not  we  brethren?"  is  heard  everywhere 
among  German  Lutherans.  It  goes  up  from  the  leaders  and 
from  the  rank  and  file.  On  the  29th  and  30th  of  April  an  in- 
lersynodical  church  conference  for  the  discussion  of  contro- 
vertible points  of  doctrine  was  held  in  Watertown,  Wis.,  at- 
tended by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Lutheran  pastors  from 
about  a  dozen  Synods.  The  discussions  throughout  were 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  great  frankness,  but  also  of  good  will  and 
brotherly  feeling.  All  seemed  willing,  and  even  eager,  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  removing  the  stumbling  blocks  on  the  road 
to  Church  unity.  Another  Peace  Conference  is  to  be  held  in 
Milwaukee,  at  a  date  to  be  announced,  probably  in  September. 

While  English  Lutheranism  largely  grew  out  of  the  seeds 
planted  by  German  and  Scandinavian  Lutheranism,  German 
Lutheranism  almost  everywhere  had  to  break  new  land.     It 
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was  never  a  government-subsidized  movement,  and  little  atten- 
tion did  it  receive  from  the  Church  authorities  of  Protestant 
Germany.  So  much  the  greater  the  gratitude  due  to  the  noble 
efforts  of  private  friends  and  societies  in  its  behalf. 

Aug.  Herm.  Francke,  to  whom  we  owe  Muhlenberg, 
will  ever  stand  out  as  a  benefactor  of  German  Lutheranism. 
And  Lohe,  whose  heart  was  pierced  by  the  cry  for  spiritual  aid 
that  came  across  the  waters,  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  is 
the  organizer  of  the  "Gesellschaft  fiir  Innere  Mission  im  Sinnc 
der  Luth.  Kirche  in  Bayern,"  and  the  builder  of  the  Neuendet- 
telsau  Mission  house,  from  which  a  small  army  of  German 
Lutheran  Pastors  have  come  forth,  *'Noth-helfer,"  as  he  called 
them,  staunch  standard-bearers  of  Lutheranism  in  America. 
Lohe  and  his  associates  and  followers,  Friedrich  Bauer  and 
Johannes  and  Martin  Deinzer,  have  labored  devotedly  for  the 
cause  of  American  Lutheranism.  The  Krischona,  Kropp, 
Breklum  and  Hermannsburg  have  sent  missionaries  to  Amer- 
ica. The  efforts  of  the  various  "Gottes  Kasten"  organizations 
for  the  promotion  of  Lutheranism  at  home  and  abroad  must 
also  be  mentioned.  The  labors  of  all  these  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  appreciation,  not  only  for  their  zeal,  but  also  for 
iheir  unselfishness.  Theirs  was  the  office  of  John  the  Baptist, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  an  independent  American  Lutheran 
Church,  and  then  step  back.  But  the  very  Church,  in  the  up- 
building of  which  they  took  such  an  active  part,  will  be  a  last- 
ing monument  to  them. 

German  Lutheranism  is  a  thorough  disbeliever  in  an 
Americanized  Lutheranism,  if  by  this  is  understood  a  modifica- 
tion of  its  distinctive  doctrines  and  practices  according  to  the 
tastes  of  the  American  public,  for  in  these  it  will  be  guided  by 
the  Word  of  God  only,  and  not  by  the  clamors  of  a  fickle  pub- 
lic sentiment.  But  in  the  method  of  its  working  and  the  se- 
lection of  the  means  to  be  employed  it  shows  a  remarkable 
adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  times  and  surroundings. 

German  Lutheranism  is  no  foreign  plant.  It  has  been 
here  before  the  days  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  and  it 
ever  was,  and  is,  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  principle  of  scripturality  is  effective  in  its  attitude  to- 
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wards  Puritanism.  Placed  as  it  is,  between  Puritanism  on  one 
side  and  Liberalism  on  the  other,  its  attitude  toward  both 
gained  in  clearness.  It  is  consciously  that  of  Evangelic  Hb- 
crty.  The  temperance  movement  is  perhaps  not  deservedly 
appreciated,  but  the  Gospel  of  temperance  by  no  means  sup- 
pressed. 

The  higher  criticism  of  modern  Protestantism  commands 
the  close  attention  of  German  Lutherans,  but  finds  little  encour- 
agement among  them. 

The  future  of  German  Lutheranism  is  in  the  hands  of  God. 
To  resist  his  decree  would  be  folly.  To  throw  our  language 
away,  like  an  old  coat,  baseness.  We  shall  certainly  do  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other. 

German  in  America  has  shown  a  remarkable  vitality. 

The  attempt  to  label  our  language,  which  is  the  mother- 
tongue  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  loyal  Amercan  ctizens,  as  a  for- 
eign language,  is  keenly  resented  by  German-Americans.  The 
stigmatizing  of  our  endeavors  to  perpetuate  in  our  congre- 
gations the  knowledge  of  our  language  as  a  Romish  effort  to 
establish  a  separate  Church  language,  meets  with  equal  resent- 
ment. Anylxxly  should  be  able  to  see  the  difference  between 
the  Latin  language,  which  is  spoken  nowhere,  and  the  German 
language,  which  is  spoken  everywhere.  It  is  safe  to  say  thai 
at  least  in  such  of  our  congregations,  where  the  older  genera-, 
tions  of  German  immigrants  and  the  younger  generations  of 
their  descendants  live  side  by  side,  German  is  far  from  being 
a  dead  language. 

To  retain  for  ourselves  the  older  generation  only,  while 
handing  over  the  younger  generation  to  English  Lutheranism, 
would  cause  a  split,  felt  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  in  the 
family  as  well.  One  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  ideas  of  Ger- 
man Lutheranism  is  this,  that  parents  and  children  belong  to 
one  church.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  a  good  deal  of  Lutheran 
practice  rests  on  this  principle.* 

The  Lutheran,  as  a  conservative  or  historical  Church,  re- 
quires the  fostering  of  the  historical  sense  of  its  members,  which 

*The  principle  has  caused  tlie  lo$s  of  thousands  of  the  childreb  to  non- 
LutheraD  churches  and  to  the  world. — Editor. 
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is  essentially  a  fulfillment  of  the  fourth  commandment.  In  al- 
most all  cases  that  have  come  under  our  personal  observa- 
tion the  reverence  towards  the  faith  of  the  fathers  is  closely 
connected  with  the  reverence  toward  the  parents.  As  the  third 
link  the  reverence  for  the  language  of  the  parents  is  to  be  added. 
It  is  a  well-established  historical  fact,  that  whenever  a  people 
bethinks  itself  of  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  inheritance  of  the 
fathers,  it  experiences  at  the  same  time  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  language  of  the  fathers. 

The  absorption  of  one  language  by  another,  as  the  result 
of  a  natural  development,  is  to  be  judged  entirely  differently. 

Whenever  or  wherever  the  language  question  reaches  such 
a  stage  as  to  effect  the  life  of  the  Church,  the  only  consideration 
to  be  consulted  in  its  solution  must  be  that  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Church.  The  indications  are  that  in  German  Lutheranism 
this  solution  will  occur  without  violent  friction. 

The  language  question  ought  to  be  solved  in  our  Theo- 
logical Seminaries.  And  it  seems  to  us  good  common  sense, 
to  take  good  care  of  the  German  in  our  congregations,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  devoting  much  attention  to  English  in  oui 
seminaries. 

English  is  taught,  we  think,  in  all  our  seminaries.  Many 
graduates  of  them,  moreover,  take  post-graduate  courses  in 
English  Lutheran  Seminaries,  a  practice  which  is  deserving  of 
hearty  encouragement.  The  question  has  occurred  lo  us :  Why 
do  not  English  Lutheran  students  follow  a  similar  course  by  at- 
tending German  Lutheran  Seminaries?  Thus  a  wholesome 
exchange  of  ideas  would  take  place,  which  would  go  far  in  es- 
tablishing a  better  understanding  between  the  different 
branches  of  our  Lutheran  Church.  Besides  this,  they  would 
gain  the  key  for  the  treasures  of  a  new  world,  otherwise  hidden 
lo  them.  And  he  who  has  access  to  the  literary  treasures  of 
two  worlds,  is  necessarily  intellectually  richer  than  he  who  is 
confined  to  the  treasures  of  one  world  only. 

In  one  respect  we  are  confident  that  the  language  of  the 
fatherland  of  the  Reformation  will  never  become  extinct  in 
America.     German  is  after  all  the  classical  language  of  Luther- 
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anism.     To  study  Lutheranism  in  its  originality  is  to  study  ii 
in  its  original  language. 

We  find  it  equally  difficult  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  Lu- 
theran scholar  in  America  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
ihe  German  language,  and  to  conceive  of  the  German  Lutheran 
pastor  of  the  future  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  English  at  his 

command. 

G.  A.  Fandrey. 
Chicago,  May,  1903, 


Article  XV. 

THE   BELIEF   OF  THE  SOUL;   WITH   A   REVIEW 
OF   CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE. 

All  will  acknowledge  that  the  soul  is  the  characteristic  part 
of  man.  Without  a  human  soul,  a  man  so-called  would  not 
be  a  man ;  he  would  not  he  human.  And  the  fundamental 
significance  of  the  soul  is  the  belief  of  the  soul.  The  soul 
being  an  individual  experience,  either  yours  or  mine  or  some 
one's  else,  characterizes  the  individual.  And  its  character  is 
determined  by  its  belief.  The  soul  manifests  itself  in  and 
tlKough  the  individual's  body,  his  manners,  disposition,  habits 
of  life,  and  general  deportment  among  his  fellowmen.  Every 
phase  of  our  human  life  reflects  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  is 
therefore  in  reality  conditioned  by  our  beliefs. 

A  man's  belief  then  is  not  an  insignificant  thing  to  be 
trifled  with,  laughed  over,  changed  by  every  new  wind  of  doc- 
trine. It  is  a  vital  matter.  Belief  is  the  breath  of  the  life  of 
the  boul  and  determines  the  quaUty  of  the  man.  Given  the 
brlief  of  a  man  or  woman,  not  merely  his  outward  profession, 
but  the  belief  of  his  5oul,  and  the  character  of  the  life  is  like- 
wise determined.  Therefore  these  are  vital  questions  with  every 
n^an:  What  is  my  belief?  Whence  comes  this  belief?  And 
how  shall  I  guard  this  belief? 

What  Is  My  Belief? 

Inasmuch  as  individual  souls  are  characterized  by  their 
!)eliefs,  the  beliefs  will  vary  with  the  individual.  And  though 
the  source  of  all  human  life  is  ultimately  identical,  yet  there 
has  been  such  an  inter-communion  of  souls  as  to  vary  the  life  ac- 
cording to  the  individual.  A  man's  beliefs  will  therefore  and 
verv  naturally  be  i  composite  of  his  mother's  and  father's  be- 
liefs and  of  the  beliefs  of  his  immediate  ancestors.  They  will 
also  very  naturally  receive  the  coloring  of  the  age  in  which  he 
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lives,  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  his  immediate  en- 
vironments, the  society  in  which  he  moves,  the  companions 
and  friends  with  whom  he  associates,  the  books  he  reads,  the 
class  of  people  with  whom  he  is  most  frequently  brought  into 
contact,  and  especially  the  religious  fraternity  to  which  he  is 
attached.  Religion,  which  in  its  inner  workings  within  the 
soul  »'s  communion  with  God»  is  of  such  a  purely  spiritual  and 
exalted  character  as  to  have  the  most  powerful  influence  over 
the  soul  in  the  form.-xiion,  adjustment  and  purification  or  ele- 
vation of  the  beliefs.  The  church  with  which  one  is  con- 
nected, the  denomination  or  general  branch  of  Christendom 
to  which  one  belongs,  will  naturally  be  reflected  in  one's  be- 
liefs. So  that  the  esiimation  of  a  person's  beliefs  may  in- 
volve sociological,  historical  and  religious  considerations. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Christian  Science  was  dis- 
covered by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  in  the  year  1866.  In 
1867  she  opened  the  first  school  of  Christian  Science  Mind- 
h-aling.  In  1881  she  founded  the  Massachusetts  Metaphy- 
sical College,  in  Boston.  During  seven  years  she  claims  to 
have  had  four  thousand  students.  She  then  became  pastor 
of  the  first  established  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  and  was 
active  in  the  perfecting  of  her  system  and  in  the  spread  of  its 
tenets.  Her  college  was  closed  in  the  year  1889  to  enable 
her  to  devote  her  fuM  time  (as  she  claims)  to  the  revision  of 
her  work  on  **Science  and  Health.*'  That  is  the  title  of  her 
book  which  was  first  published  in  1875  ^^^  revised  in  1891, 
and  in  which  she  makes  the  assertion  that  during  many  years 
she  was  being  prepared  of  God  to  receive  **  a  final  revelation 
of  the  absolute  Principle  of  scientific  being,  and  of  healing."* 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  Mrs.  Eddy  can 
denominate  her  system  **a  final  revelation."  If  she  may  re- 
ceive a  special  revelation,  why  may  not  others?  Why  is  hers 
final?  Who  makes  it  final?  To  her  it  is  so  absolutely  final 
that  she  will  concede  to  no  other  one  the  possibility  of  such  a 
revelation  (p.  6).  All  others  are  "on  sandy  foundations," 
they  '*may  have  occasional  gleams  of  divinity,"  but  they  are 
*'nian-made  systems,"  **intensely  human  in  their  origin    and 

*From  **  Science  and  Health,"  1901. 
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tendency."  But  why  may  not  this  be  charged  against  Mrs. 
Eddy  and  her  work  ?  The  apostle  Paul  suggests  this  possi- 
bility: "Let  God  be  found  true,  but  every  man  a  liar"  (Rom. 
3 :  4).  But  I  cannot  see  how  any  sane  person  can  accept  of 
the  proposition  that  Mrs.  Eddy  must  be  found  true,  and 
everv'  one  else  clainnng  similarly  revelations  from  God  must 
be  found  a  liar.  What  then  are  Mrs.  Eddy's  beliefs,  and 
thrrefore  what  are  the  beliefs  of  Christian  Science?  These 
are  contained  in  the  authorized  text-book  of  the  system, 
"Science  and  Health."  It  is  a  book  of  590  pages,  not  count- 
ing the  index.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  present  a  criti- 
cism of  all  the  teachings  of  that  book,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
It  is  not  a  presentation  of  a  historical  unfolding,  as  is  the 
Bible,  but  a  completely  developed  system  according  to  its 
own  claims  (p.  6).  Therefore,  an  examination  of  its  funda- 
mental principles  will  be  a  sufficient  test  of  the  entire  system. 
Mrs.  Eddy  says  (p.  7):  "The  fundamental  propositions  of 
Christian  Science  are  summarized  in  the  four  following,  to 
me,  self-evident  propositions — "(which  she  claims  may  be  read 
backward) : 

1.  "God  is  All  in  all." 

2.  "God  is  good.     Good  is  Mind." 

3.  "God,  Spirit,  being  all,  nothing  is  matter." 

4.  "Life,  God,  omnipotent  Good,  deny  death,  evil,  sm, 
disease. — Disease,  sin,  evil,  death,  deny  Good,  omipotent 
God.  Life." 

And  she  adds,  "Which  of  the  denials  in  Proposition  Four 
is  true?  Both  are  not,  cannot  be  true.  According  to  the 
Scriptures  I  find  that  God  is  true,  'and  every  (mortal)  man  a 
liar.'"    (Does  Mrs.  Eddy  exclude  herself?) 

Let  us  examine*  these  pillars  of  the  faith  of  Christian 
Science.  If  they  stand,  much  of  Christian  Science  may  stand ; 
but  if  they  fall,  the  whole  structure  of  Christian  Science  must 
topple  with  them. 

I.  "God  is  All  in  all."  This  proposition  is  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  whole  system.  And  certainly  God  is  a  correct 
and  all-sufficient  beginning.  It  is  good  to  regard  Him  the 
controlling  Principle  of  all.    We  will  acknowledge  the  all- 
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comprehensiveness  of  God:  that  nothing  could  be  without 
Him,  that  He  pen^ades  all  life,  and  is  the  source  and  essence 
of  all  life.  But  the  terms  in  the  proposition  are  used  of  ex- 
ist'^nce  and  substance,  as  much  as  to  say  that  God  in  His  es- 
sence or  substance  is  the  substance  of  every  ex- 
isting thing.  This  we  deny.  We  believe  that  God  created 
all  things,  that  He  gives  life  to  all  living  things,  but  not  that 
He  13  what  He  created.  For  He  did  not  create  Himself  in 
any  respect.     He  is  eternal. 

There  is  a  confusion  of  Scripture  here  in  Mrs.  Eddy's 
mind.  How  would  she  test  that  proposition  with  Scripture? 
In  I  Cor.  15:  28,  we  read,  "And  when  all  things  have  been 
svbjccted  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  sub- 
jected to  him  that  did  subject  all  things  unto  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all."  In  the  first  place  the  Apostle  is  referring 
to  the  powers  and  principalities  which  stand  opposed  to  the 
dominion  of  Christ — ill  of  which  shall  be  brought  into  sub- 
jection. Inanimate  matter  is  never  regarded  as  an  opponent 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  opponents  are  spirits  and 
spiritual  powers.  And  the  work  of  subjection  shall  continue 
until  there  are  no  opponents.  The  supreme  One  among  all 
shall  be  God — **the  all  in  all."  That  does  not  mean  that  God 
is  the  creature,  or  with  Mrs.  Eddy's  crab-like  backward  move- 
ment, that  the  creature  is  God.  So  also  in  the  other  passages 
where  the  expression  "all  in  all"  is  used.  In  Eph.  i :  23,  the 
apostle  speaks  of  Christ's  Church  as  "the  fulness  of  him  that 
hlleth  all  in  all."  He  is  here  again  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast between  Christ  and  all  rule,  and  authority,  and  power, 
and  dominion.  And  in  Col.  3:11,  the  same  apostle  says,  "But 
Christ  is  all,  and  in  all" — where  he  is  again  referring  to  the 
spiritual  sphere  in  which  "there  cannot  be  Greek  and  Jew, 
circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond- 
man, freeman;  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.  And  more- 
over in  the  first  one  of  the  passages  just  quoted  (i  Cor.  15: 
2^),  it  is  distinctly  not  said  that  God  is  all  in  all,  but  that  He 
''mav  be  all  in  all."  So  that  even  in  this  limited  spiritual 
sense,  according  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  text,  it 
iS  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  fact  that  God  is  all  in   all,   but 
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that  in  Jesus  Chirst  there  is  a  process  going  on,  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  which  will  be  that  God  will  be  supreme  among 
all  and  over  all.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  sad  experience  of 
King  Saul  when  he  departed  from  God  in  disobedience  and 
sin,  of  whom  it  was  likewise  said  that  "the  Lord  was  de- 
parted from  Saul"  (i  Sam.  i8:  12),  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Saul  when  he  said  to  Samuel,  "And  God  is  departed  from 
me"  (i  Sam.  28:  15).  Then  it  was  certainly  a  fact  in  the  case 
of  Saul  that  God  was  not  all  in  him.  The  Word  plainly  says 
so.  Neither  is  God  all  in  millions  of  to-day.  But  we  believe 
that  He  zvill  be  eith-^r  by  the  willing  submission  of  the  sub- 
jects or  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  all-subduing  God.  There- 
fore we  find  two  errors  in  that  first  proposition  of  Christian 
Science:  First,  the  interpretation  of  the  expression  "all  in 
all"  is  incorrect,  taken  out  of  its  connection  in  the  Scriptures, 
bs  though  there  coulc'  be  any  such  confusion  between  God 
and  His  creature,  or  His  creation  of  matter.  And  the  second 
error  is  in  the  anticipation  of  the  future — assuming  that  what 
shall  eventually  be  is  already.  It  is  a  proposition  contrary  to 
present  fact. 

2.  Mrs.  Eddy's  second  proposition  is,  "God  is  good. 
Good  is  mind."  Here  there  are  really  two  propositions. 
We  gladly  subscribe  to  the  first  and  with  thankfulness  and  in- 
tense joy  exclaim,  "God  is  good."  But  the  important  ques- 
tion is,  What  is  good  ?  God  is  good.  When  you  discover 
absolute  goodness  you  are  in  the  presence  of  God.  Jesus 
said,  "There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God."  Much  that 
man  may  call  good,  wc  do  not  acknowledge  to  be  good,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  fellowship  with  God.  Mrs.  Eddy  answers 
the  question  by  saying  that  "good  is  mind,"  and  then  she  ex- 
rlai*?s  that  mind  is  "God  and  His  thoughts."  And  thus  she 
has  gone  around  in  a  circle  and  adds  nothing  new  in  the 
second  part  of  this  proposition.  'God  is  good.  Good  is 
God,'  therefore  the  conclusion  is  "God  is  God."  She  has 
added  nothing  but  vagueness  and  confusion.  For  we  do  not 
believe  that  mind  is  "God  and  His  thoughts."  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  mind  that  is  "the  devil  and  his  thoughts,"  as 
Jesus  said,  "Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil,"  and  "he  was  a 
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I»ar  from  the  beginning."    For  we  have  not  conceded  Propo- 
sition I  that  "God  is  all  in  all." 

3.  Now  the  third  proposition : 

"God,  Spirit,  being  all,  nothing  is  matter."  This,  of 
course,  falls  with  Proposition  I.  God  is  not  all,  therefore  it 
is  not  true  that  "matter  is  nothing."  It  is  still  the  substance 
of  an  inanimate  nature  which  God  created.  Neither  can  it  be 
said  that  God  is  Spirit,  mind  in  the  sense  that  there  is  none 
other  mind ;  for  the  fact  is  there  are  evil  spirits  and  evil  minds, 
and  all  mind  is  not  God,  and  God  is  not  "all  in  all." 

4.  Now  the  fourth  proposition : 

"Life,  God,  omnipotent  Good,  deny  death,  evil,  sin,  dis- 
ease— Disease,  sin,  evil,  death,  deny  Good,  omnipotent  God, 
Life."  Mrs.  Eddy  says  both  of  these  denials  cannot  be  true. 
Put  they  may  be  true  as  denials ;  that  is,  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  there  could  not  be  such  antagonism  as  that  God 
should  declare  that  the  devil  is  not  true,  and  that  the  devil 
should  rebel  and  say  that  God  is  not  true.  But,  of  course, 
the  truth  itself  cannot  be  with  both — but  it  must  be  with  God, 
that  is,  "God  is  true."  Moreover,  to  deny  a  thing,  that  is,  to 
Ess-^rt  that  it  is  not  true,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  deny- 
mg  the  existence  of  a  thing.  Now  if  we  take  the  fool  as  rep- 
resentative of  "disease,  sin,  evil,  death,"  the  fool  has  made 
such  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  God.  "The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  there  is  no  God"  (Ps.  14 :  i).  And,  of  course,  the 
fool  is  not  true,  nor  is  his  denial.  For  God  does  exist.  He 
is  from  all  eternity.  But  has  God  ever  made  such  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  "death,  evil,  sin,  disease?"  Has  God  ever 
said,  "There  is  no  fool  ?"  Nay,  verily,  but  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  that  fool.  God  threat- 
ened Adam  andtve,  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die."  He  recognized  then  already  the  possible 
existence  of  death.  It  was  the  devil  who  questioned  such 
existence,  for  he  suggested  to  them,  "Ye  shall  not  surely 
die."  And  of  "evil"  God  says,  "I  form  the  light,  and  create 
darkness ;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil"  (Isa.  45 :  7).  And 
of  sin  the  Word  says,  "If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us"  (i  Jn.  i :  8).    And  of 
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'•disease"  the  Word  says,  "He  (Jesus)  )went  about  doing  good 
and  healing  all  manner  of  sicknesses  and  diseases  among  the 
people."  He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  diseases,  but 
He  heals  them.  And  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (21 :  4,  5) 
it  was  one  of  the  anticipations  of  the  new  Heavenly  Jerusalem, 
"And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things 
ar*^  passed  away.  An  1  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Be- 
hold, I  make  all  things  new."  The  time  is  surely  coming  for 
every  trre  believer  to  enjoy  this  complete  deliverance,  "If  so 
be  that  we  suffer  witl^  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  with 
him"  (Rom.  8:  17).  Therefore  it  is  not  true  that  "God  de- 
nies death,  evil,  sin,  disease." 

What  then  of  the  belief  of  Christian  Science?  For  the 
whole  structure  rests  upon  these  propositions  as  a  foundation 
— not  one  of  which  can  be  demonstrated  either  scripturally  or 
metaphysically  to  be  true.  For  God  is  not  all  in  all,  in  the  pres- 
ent order  and  state  of  things:  Though  God  is  good,  yet  all  mind 
is  not  good,  and  therefore  all  mind  is  not  God :  Since  God  is 
not  all,  matter  is  something:  And  God,  who  is  the  essence  of 
all  life  and  the  Omnipotent  Good,  whilst  in  the  dispensation 
of  Qirist  He  is  woiking  the  destruction  of  all  forms  of  evil, 
yet  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  "death,  evil,  sin,  dis- 
ease." The  belief  which  rests  upon  these  fundamental  propo- 
sitions, or  upon  the  proposition  that  "God  is  all  in  all"  is  a 
false  belief  and  contrary  to  fact. 

Whence  Comes  My  Belief? 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  paper,  a  person 
is  largely  indebted  for  his  beliefs  to  the  various  influences 
surrotpi  img  him.  The  experience  of  life  unconsciously 
weaves  itself  into  our  belief.  A  person's  life  therefore  may 
throw  some  light  on  bis  belief.  Mrs.  Eddy  was  a  member  of 
the  Congregationalist  Church  at  the  age  of  12  years,  but  she 
became  1 1  stless  under  its  teachings.  She  says,  "My  connec- 
tion with  this  religious  body  was  retained  till  I  founded  a 
church  of  my  own,  built  on  the  basis  of   Christian   Science, 
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Jesus  Clirist  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone."  We  have 
seen  what  sort  of  a  foundation  that  is — ^and  we  can,  therefore, 
see  what  sort  of  a  church  that  is,  of  which  she  can  speak  so 
egotistically  as  a  "church  of  my  own."  Mrs.  Eddy  was 
married  three  times.  She  lived  with  her  first  husband  one 
year.  And  of  him  she  writes,  "He  was  spared  to  me  for  only 
one  year.  He  was  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  when  the  yellow 
fever  raged  in  that  city,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  by  this  in- 
sidious disease,  which  in  his  case  proved  fatal."*  Her  second 
marriage  was  unfortunate,  with  a  distinguished  dentist.  Dr. 
Patterson,  from  whom  she  became  divorced.  Her  third  mar- 
riage took  place  when  she  was  about  60  years  of  age. 

These  personal  matters  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  criticism  here  given  of  Christian  Science.  They  are 
simply  mentioned  in  order  to  show  the  soil  out  of  which 
Qiristian  Science  has  grown,  and  to  show  how  impossible  it 
was  under  adverse  conditions  to  apply  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian Science. 

And  how  was  Mrs.  Eddy  to  secure  public  confidence  in 
her  system  and  "the  church  of  her  own?"  By  an  appeal  to 
the  Bible.  Therefore  she  says,  "The  Bible  was  my  only  text 
book."  This,  at  first  sight,  seems  very  praiseworthy.  But 
let  us  see.  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Science  are  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  Therefore  the  Bible  could  not  have  been  the  only 
text-book  in  the  formation  of  those  principles.  But  again, 
the  Bible  is  to  a  very  large  extent  the  plain,  simple  record  of 
facts,  not  so  much  a  recorded  history  such  as  is  found  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  a 
story  or  plain  narrative  having  for  its  object  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  race.  There  are  portions  of  a  more  spiritual 
character,  such  as  the  Psalms,  Prophets  and  Proverbs.  But 
the  general  impression  derve^l  is  that  of  a  plain  record  of 
facts.  And  yet  Mrs.  Eddv  turns  away  from  the  plain  mean- 
ing and  spiritualizes  the  whole  text.  And  pray,  who  is  to 
furnish  this  hidd'^n  meaning  for  the  race?  Mrs.  Eddy.  Can 
anyone  accept  of  her  interpretation  of   the   Bible  when   her 

*From  An  Exposilioo  of  Christian  Science,  by  Wm.  A.  Parringtoo. 
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fundamental  principles  are  false?  Ill's  spiritualizing  ten- 
dency is  manifest  throughout  the  whole  book,  "Science  and 
Health,"  and  especially  in  the  appendix,  the  "Key  to  the 
Scriptures"  and  the  "Glossary."  Isainh,  in  the  ninth  chapte*- 
and  sixth  verse  of  his  prophecy,  gives  a  remarkably  clear  and 
literal  prediction  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ-child;  and  how 
does  Mrs.  Eddy  make  use  of  that  prophecy?  She  says, 
"When  a  new  spiritual  idea  is  borne  to  earth,  the  prophetic 
Scripture  of  Isaiah  is  renewedly  fulfilled:  'Unto  us  a  child  is 
bom,  .  .  .  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful.' "  And 
how  does  she  use  the  story  of  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  to  the 
Christ-child?  She  says,  "The  Wisemen  are  led  to  behold  and 
follow  the  day  star  of  Divine  Science,  as  it  shows  the  way  to 
eternal  harmony."  This  is  enough  to  show  the  tendency  to 
ignore  entirely  the  .simple  direct  facts,  and  to  invent  a  hidden 
spiritualistic  interpretation.  And  then  wc  find  a  flat  contra- 
diction of  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  Mrs.  Eddy  says  in 
her  definition  of  man,  "The  Scit-nce  of  Being  reveals  man  as 
perfect,  even  as  the  Father  is  perfect ;  because  the  SouU  or 
Mind,  of  Man  is  God,  the  divine  Principle  of  all  being" 
(p.  198).  If  Christian  Science  reveals  such  a  thing,  beautiful 
as  it  may  seem,  we  must  reject  it,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
Scripture.  The  Bible  does  not  say  that  man  is-  perfect.  It 
says  that  man  was  good  in  his  creation;  but  he  did  not  re- 
main good.  It  says  that  the  natural  man,  the  man  apart  from 
the  grace  of  our  f-ord  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  good.  "There  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one.''  "They  l«ave  all  turned  aside." 
**There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  so  much  as  one." 
"For  all  have  sinned,  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God" 
(Rom.  3:  10,  12,  23).  Man  is  not  perfect:  therefore  our 
Saviour  admonished  His  disciples,  "Ye  therefore  shall  be 
perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  (Matt.  5:  48). 
Speaking  of  man  in  his  present  natural  state,  the  Bible  says, 
Man  is  not  good.  Mrs.  Eddy  negatives  that  and  says,  "Man 
is  perfect."  We  accept  of  the  declaration  of  the  Bible.  And, 
as  might  be  expected,  her  partial  appeal  to  the  Bible  involves 
her  in  self-contradictions.  She  says,  "The  only  reality  of 
sin,  sickness,  or  death  is  the  awful  fact  that  unrealities  seem 
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real  to  human  belief,  until  God  strips  off  their  disguise"  (p. 
468).    And  yet  she  recognizes  the  fact  that  men  may  be  hypo- 
crites, and  with  an  outward  show  of  religion  "yet  be  sensual 
and  sinful"  (p.  325).    And  she  also  quotes  Paul's  words,  "Let 
us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so   easily 
beset  us."     And  she  might  remember  that   Paul,   under  a 
solemn  protest,  declares,  "I  die  daily."    And  that  he  utters  .1 
great  spirtual  truth  in  conjunction  with  a  natural  truth  when 
he  says,  "Thou  foolish  one,  that  which  thou  thyself  sowest  is 
not  quickened,  except  it  die"  (i  Cor.  15:  36).    And  yet  Mrs. 
Eddy  says  that  death  is  not  real.       In  the  garden  of  Eden 
Satan  denied  death  to  Eve,  saying,  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 
There  are  two  ways  of  using  Scripture,  which  are  diametrically 
opposes!  to  each  other.      All  recognire  the   authority  of  a 
scriptural  utterance,  so  that  whether  the  words  are  used  or 
not,  it  comes  wnh  a  **Thus  saith  the  Lord."     Now  some  use 
the  Scripture  to  defend  their  beliefs ;  others  use  the  Scriptures 
to  shape  their  b«»Iiifs.     Some  esteem  themselves  perfect,  deny 
sin,  and  thus  claim  no  dependence  upon  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible.  Others — ^and  Lutherans  are  among  them — confess  their 
sinfulness,  realize  their  needs,  and  look  to  the  Revelation  o! 
the  Word  of  God  f(;r  light.     Persons  with  false  beliefs  of  the 
former  class  defend  their  falsehoods,  settle  themselves   ever 
deeper  and  deeper  in  their  errors  by  select  quotations  fro^^i 
Scripture,  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  other  quotations 
from  the  same  Scriptures.     Now  truth  is  one.    And  the  Bible 
is  a  revelation  of  that  one  truth.     And  the  truth  will  never  be 
contradicted  by  itself.    Therefore  the  great  care  required  in 
the  formation  of  principles,  and  in  the   adoption  of   funda- 
mental propositionji  upon  which  a  system  of  beUef  is  co  1- 
structed.     Not  everyone  that  quot:is  Scripture  is  thereby  re- 
lieved of  all  charge  of  error.    Some  of  the  worst  persons  in 
the  world  may  lAopi  some  portions  of  Scripture,  may  qu  >le 
the  Bible,  and  yet  be  guilty  of  some  of  the  worst  barbarities 
known  to  man.      It  is  not  enough  to  say,  I  believe  in  God: 
for  "the  devils  also  believe  and  tremble."     It  is  not  enough 
to  (juote  Scripture,  for  the  devil  can   quote    Scripture   too. 
When  he  took  our  Saviour  up  to  the  holy  city  and  set  Him  on 
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a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  bade  Him  cast  Himself  down 
from  the  dizzy  heights,  he  quoted  Scripture,  "Cast  thyself 
down ;  for  it  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  con- 
cerning thee :  and  on  the-r  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest 
haply  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone"  (Matt.  4:  6).  It 
was  a  quotation  to  defend  the  evil  position  of  Satan  with 
something  from  the  Word  of  God.  The  spirit  was  wrong. 
The  mind  was  evil,  and  the  use'of  the  Word  of  God  was  per- 
verted. Therefore  <5ur  Saviour  replies,  "Again  it  is  written, 
1  hou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

It  is  not  enough  that  Mrs.  Eddy  sprinkles  passages  of 
Scripture  throughout  her  book.  What  is  the  groundwork 
of  her  entire  system  ?  It  is  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  assumed  rev- 
elations and  her  individualistic  notions.  The  Bible  is  not  her 
only  text-book.  But  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  recognized  au- 
thority to  which  she  appeals  for  the  support  of  her  own  opin- 
ions. She  has  her  own  selection  of  texts  of  the  Bible  and  her 
own  method  of  interpretation.  So  that  with  Christian  Scien- 
tists it  is  not  enough  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  allow  the 
Scriptures  to  interpret  themselves,  but  the  peculiar  interpre- 
tation must  always  be  attached  thereto  and  read  into  the  text 
even  in  those  portions  which  they  themselves  select.  The 
Psalmist  said,  "Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  my  path"  (Ps.  119:  105).  But  Mrs.  Eddy  claims  to  have 
the  light  within  herself  which  she  can  graciously  throw  upon 
the  Scriptures.  In  such  a  case  the  source  of  belief  is  not  the 
Bible,  but  the  individual.  Now  we,  as  Christians,  have  our 
characteristic  Christian  beliefs.  But  these  beliefs  must  be 
founded  on  the  Revelation  of  the  Word  of  God  and  stand  the 
test  of  the  Word.  Therefore  our  Lutheran  confessions  say, 
"We  helieve,  teach  and  confess  that  the  only  rule  and  stand- 
ard according  to  which  at  once  all  dogmas  and  teachers 
should  be  esteemed  and  judged,  are  nothing  else  than  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  it  is  written  (Ps.  119:  105):  "Thy  Word  is  a 
lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path."  And  St.  Paul 
(Gal.  1:8):  "Though  an  angel  from  Heaven  preach  any 
other  Gospel  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."    The  source  of 
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our  beliefs,  as  Christians,  must  be  the  Word  of  God;  and  if 
to  maintain  our  peculiar  views,  we  must  twist  our  minds  and 
also  the  Scriptures,  we  had  better  surrender  our  beliefs,  and 
as  children,  wait  upon  God  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and  say, 
"I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak"  (Ps.  85:  8). 
"Speak ;  for  thy  servant  heareth"  (i  Sam.  3 :  10). 

How  Guard  My  Belief? 

Our  beliefs  are  so  important  that  they  must  be  guarded 
jealously.  We  all  know,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
this  paper,  that  our  beliefs  are  much  affected  by  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  us.  Evil  influences  will  destroy  our 
good  beliefs,  and  assist  in  the  formation  of  evil  beliefs.  And 
good  influences  will  assist  in  the  eradication  of  false  beliefs 
and  in  the  strengthening  of  those  which  are  right  and  good. 
As  true  souls  we  wish  the  false  beliefs  overthrown  and  re- 
moved :  as  true  souls  we  wish  for  light.  We  wish  "the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  The  world  is 
full  of  notions.  We  do  not  need  any  more  hypotheses,  con- 
jectures, guesses  and  such  individualistic  notions.  We  want 
facts — and  we  demand  truth  which  is  in  harmony  with  those 
facts. 

Therefore  we  have  some  very  serious  objections  to  so- 
called  Christian  Science. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  sin  has  a  real  existence  (which  Mrs. 
Eddy  denies).  Would  to  God  that  it  had  not !  God  has  ex- 
pressed His  supreme  will,  physically,  in  the  laws  of  nature; 
morally,  in  conscience  and  in  the  Law;  and  spiritually  and 
religiously,  in  the  Word  of  God.  A  violation  of  the  laws  of 
God,  revealed  in  conscience  and  the  Bible,  is  a  sin.  "Sin  is 
lawlessness,"  the  trangression  of  the  law  of  God.  Was  it 
not  lawlessness  for  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ?  Was  it  not  lawlessness  for  the 
people  of  Israel  to  worship  the  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness, 
and  then  subsequently  to  adopt  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the 
nations  round  about  them  ?  Was  it  not  lawlessness  for  the 
Jews  to  crucify  Jesus?  Is  it  not  lawlessness  when  men  lie, 
steal,  cheat,  hate  and  kill?     Is  it  not  lawlessness  when  men 
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have  strife,  envying,  pride,  covetousness  and  other  evil 
thoughts  in  their  hearts  ?  And  who  is  guiltless  ?  As  Chris- 
tians we  strive  to  be  sinless,  we  mourn  bitterly  over  sin — ^but 
who  is  without  sin?  The  fact  of  the  common  experience  of 
our  race  is  according  to  that  which  the  Bible  itself  declares 
that  "all  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 

2.  In  the  second  place,  disease,  pain,  suffering  and  death 
have  a  real  existence.  And,  oh  for  that  glorious  time  in  heaven, 
when  these  evils  shall  have  forever  disappeared!  But  we  have 
not  reached  heaven  yet.  Earth  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  Chris- 
tian's heaven.  Death  is  the  inheritance  of  our  race  ever  since 
sin  first  entered  among  us.  And  death  is  working  in  our  mem- 
bers from  the  day  of  our  entrance  into  earth's  experiences  to 
the  day  of  our  exit.  Now  we  know  that  the  Christian  need 
not  taste  or  see  death  for  himself.  Christ  has  tasted  death  for 
every  man ;  and  in  Christ,  the  Christian  at  the  last  only  sleeps. 
But  this  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  death,  and 
of  those  ills  which  are  its  concomitants,  namely,  sickness,  pain 
and  suffering.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  Christian  faith 
sustains  with  the  grace  of  God  the  Christian  in  his  sufferings — 
and  that  ofttimes  the  Christian  is  so  lifted  up  in  soul  as  to  rise 
above  the  consciousness  and  the  feeling  of  pain.  But  that  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  denying  the  existence  of  pain. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  mental  state  may  be  so  in- 
tense as  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  the  consciousness  of  bodily 
needs.  But  that  does  not  deny  that  there  are  such  bodily 
needs  The  soul  may  at  times  be  in  such  an  exalted  state  of  ex- 
perience as  to  feel  and  to  realize  its  existence  above  the  body, 
and  quite  distinct  from  it.  But  that  does  not  separate  soul  and 
body.  When  that  complete  separation  or  dissolution  takes 
place,  the  individual  dies;  and  corruption  then  consumes  the 
body.  But  in  our  earthly  experience  of  life  the  soul  and  body 
are  so  closely  and  organically  connected  that  an  experience  of 
the  body  affects  the  soul,  and  Tnce  versa, 

Mrs.  Eddy's  most  recent  utterance  again  asserts  that  "so- 
called  disease  is  a  sensation  of  mind,  not  matter."  That  is  not 
true.  For  disease  is  a  perverted  condition  of  matter  which  is 
in  living  connection  with  mind.    There  is  matter ;  and  mind  in 
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man  in  his  present  state  cannot  be  absolutely  separated  from 
matter. 

A  man  meets  with  a  fatal  accident ;  one  comes  to  the  res- 
cue and  finds  the  arm  broken  and  the  skull  crushed.  He  finds 
the  man  groaning  in  pain,  and  suffering.  He  administers  re- 
lief, eases  the  pain  and  relieves  the  suffering — ^and  afterwards 
ihe  man  dies.  Such  facts  are  facts  which  must  be  met  by  med- 
ical science  and  Christian  sympathy  and  love,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  our  race.  But  that  is  quite  different  from  de- 
nying the  existence  of  these  evils.  The  Word  of  God  no- 
where reveals  such  a  denial,  but  it  asserts  the  blessed  fact  of 
triumph  over  evils. 

There  is  a  place  for  suffering  in  our  Christian  belief.  Paul 
had  some  bodily  affliction  which  he  called  a  "thorn  in  the 
flesh,''  for  which  he  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might  de- 
part from  him.  The  Lord  did  not  reply  that  Paul  had  no 
5uch  thorn,  or  that  Paul  was  deluded.  But  He  said,  "My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee :  For  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness.** And  how  did  Paul  receive  that  message?  Did  he 
think  that  he  had  been  deluded?  Not  for  one  moment — ^but  he 
had  received  the  balm  of  Gilead  for  the  healing  of  all  wounds. 
He,  therefore,  said,  "Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  rather  glory 
in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me." 

In  the  Lord's  Prayer  our  Saviour  teaches  us  to  pray,  "Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven/*  and  He  showed  us 
what  He  meant  by  that  prayer  when,  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  He  pleaded  with  His  Father  that  the  cup  of  suffering 
might  pass  away  from  Him.  Three  times  His  prayer  was  ut- 
tered. And  so  earnest  was  He  that  His  sweat  was  as  it  were 
great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.  He  did  not 
arise  feelinj^  conscious  that  there  was  no  suffering,  that  this 
was  only  an  imagination  or  delusion  of  His  mind.  Ah,  no,  but 
He  said,  "Nevertheless  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt." 
God's  will,  even  for  His  suffering,  was  to  be  done.  And  to 
the  Christian,  Jesus  says,  "If  any  man  will  come  after  mc,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  mc."  If 
Christian  Science  teaches  a  person  to  lay  aside  His  cross,  and 
to  bid  all  suffering  disappear  absolutely  and  completely,  theu 
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we  reject  that  teaching,  and  we  prefer  to  follow  Jesus  Christ, 
even  though  it  may  mean  a  cross  and  some  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee,  e'en  though 
!t  be  a  cross  that  raiseth  me."  We  desire  to  be  joint  heirs 
with  Christ,  "if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be 
also  glorified  with  Him.  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  to  us-ward."     (Rom.  8:  17,  18.) 

To  deny  the  existence  of  suffering  and  pain  is  to  deny 
fact  and  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  and  to  demean  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  Saviour.  Paul  says,  "For  we  know  that  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now. 
And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves." 
(Rom.  8:  22,  23.) 

3.  And  now,  in  the  third  place,  the  life  and  work  and 
sufferings  and  death  and  triumph  over  evil  of  our  Saviour  were 
real,  and  not  a  mere  fiction,  harmless  deception,  universal  de- 
lusion, or  divine  mockery.  And  yet  to  deny  sin  and  disease  and 
death  is  to  teach  that  Jesus  came  here  practicing  deception  to 
free  man  from  a  delusion,  whilst  He  always  acted  as  though 
He  were  dealing  with  solemn  and  sorrowful  facts.  Such  hol- 
low mockery  would  be  unworthy  of  a  noble-minded  man.  And 
dare  we  impute  such  conduct  to  God!  Satan  was  a  real  per- 
sonal enemy  Jesus  had  to  face,  sin  was  a  most  awful  condition 
He  had  to  meet,  and  death  in  all  its  stages  He  had  to  confront. 
If  you  belittle  these  evils,  you  belittle  the  work  of  our  Saviour, 
you  dishonor  His  name  and  character,  and  you  charge  God 
with  mockery  in  dealing  thus  with  deluded  creatures. 

The  reality  of  God  involves  the  reality  of  His  created 
world,  the  reality  of  His  only  begotten  and  eternal  Son,  Jesus 
Christ.  And  the  reality  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  work  involves 
the  sad  reality  of  a  personal  devil,  sin,  death,  disease,  pain  and 
suffering,  for  whose  overthrow  and  destruction  the  Son  of 
God  has  been  manifested. 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  such  is  likewise  the 
teaching  of  Christ's  Church,  and  such  must  be  the  belief  of 
our  soul.       And  if  Christian  Science  will  invert  the  facts  of 
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common  experience  and  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and 
thus  seek  to  subvert  our  common  Christian  faith,  then  it  is  a 
serious  hindrance  to  our  belief,  and  must  be  left  to  itself.  It 
becomes  poison  to  the  mind  and  soul.  "Wherefore  come  out 
from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord." 

We  Christians  have  no  need  of  Christian  Science.  Our 
common  Christian  teaching,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  is 
sufficient.  We  know  that  there  will  be  suffering  in  this  world. 
Jesus  Himself  says  so,  "In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation, 
but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  In  the 
Christian's  suffering  he  is  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God.  He 
has  the  comfort  and  the  staying  power  of  the  Word  of  God, 
of  prayer  and  of  faith.  It  relieves  him  of  much  pain,  and  sup- 
ports him  through  many  trials,  and  it  makes  real  to  him  that 
mansion  in  the  Father's  house  in  heaven  prepared  by  the 
Saviour  for  him  if  he  holds  on  in  the  course  of  his  faith  even 
unto  the  end.  "He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
saved." 

But,  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  consider  the  claim  of  Chris- 
tian Science  of  having  effected  many  wonderful  cures,  such  as 
Mrs.  Eddy  relates  of  a  case  of  dropsy,  in  the  last  stages,  which 
had  been  *'given  up  by  the  faculty,"  and  which  had  fallen  into 
her  hands,  in  which  case  by  the  practice  of  decepticm  with  un- 
medicated  pellets  the  patient  was  cured  (p.  49).  In  passing 
let  me  say  that  I  would  rather  practice  medicine  than  practice 
deception ;  and  I  should  rather  be  treated  by  the  methods  of 
medical  science  than  by  such  methods  of  humbug. 

But  what  is  proved  of  Christian  Science  if  there  arc  many 
wonderful  cures  effected?  Absolutely  nothing  whatsoever 
conceminj^f  the  truth  of  Christian  Science.  And  yet  this  is  how 
so  many  humble  Christians  have  been  deceived.  They  get 
well  under  some  Christian  Science  treatment,  or  they  hear  of 
somebody  who  has  thus  been  cured ;  and  that  is  to  them  a  suf- 
ficient argument  as  to  the  truth  of  Christian  Science.  And 
yet  does  not  our  Lord  say  in  His  wonderful  Sermon  on  the 
Mount :  **Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  did  we 
not  prophesy  by  thy  name,  and  by  thy  name  cast  out  devils, 
and  by  thy  name  do  many  mighty  works?    And  then  will  I 
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profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you:  depart  from  me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity."    (Matt.  7:  22y  23.) 

When  God  called  Moses  to  deliver  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  He  gave  Moses  power  to  perform  certain  miracles 
He  cast  down  his  rod,  and  it  became  a  serpent.  But,  lo  and 
behold,  the  magicians  did  the  same  with  their  enchantments. 
Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  and  smote  the  water  of  the  river 
of  Egypt,  and  the  waters  turned  into  blood.  But,  lo  and  be- 
hold, the  magicians  did  likewise.  Moses  stretched  forth  his 
rod  again  over  the  waters,  and  frogs  came  up  everywhere.  But 
again  the  magicians  did  likewise.  Was  the  performance  of 
these  wonders  any  guarantee  of  the  truth  and  right  of  the  ma- 
gicians and  of  Pharaoh?  Not  in  the  least.  Moreover,  the 
serpent  of  Moses'  rod  swallowed  up  the  serpents'  of  the  ma- 
gicians' rods.  And  when  they  attempted,  by  their  enchant- 
ments, to  imitate  Moses  yet  again,  they  had  reached  their  limit 
— ^and  God's  unheard  Hat  was  pronounced,  "So  far  and  no  far- 
ther."   They  could  not  do  it. 

The  evidence  of  power,  the  performance  of  wonderful 
works,  the  cure  of  serious  diseases,  and  even  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, is  no  criterion  of  right  and  truth.  Christian  Science, 
spiritualism,  clairvoyance,  and  such  like  spiritualistic  systems, 
may  and  do  show  forth  some  wonderful  things.  But  we  must 
not  be  deceived  by  such  display.  We  should  remember  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  when  He  said,  "For  there  shall  arise 
false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs 
and  wonders,  so  as  to  lead  astray,  if  possible,  even  the  elect." 
(Matt.  24:  24.) 

The  criterion  of  Christian  Science,  and  of  every  such  sys- 
tem, is  not  the  display  of  power,  but  it  is  the  harmony  of 
facts,  with  the  revelation  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  with  the 
honor  and  glory  due  unto  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God. 

T.  W.  Kretschmann. 
BuITqIo,  N.  K. 


Article  XVI. 

PETER'S  PENTECOSTAL  SERMON. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  unique  place  and  value  of 
the  event  which  occurred  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  as  the  dis- 
ciples were  all  with  one  accord,  in  one  place,  waiting  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
interpretation  of  this  event  is  not  carried  within  itself,  but 
comes  to  light  in  the  vivid,  earnest,  indignant  words  of  St 
Peter,  immediately  following  the  incidents  which  were  so 
striking,  and  which  awakened  such  diverse  comment.  The 
visible  and  audible  facts  were  these :  a  sound,  which  resembled 
that  of  a  windstorm,  filled  the  house ;  a  mass  like  fire  appeared, 
hovering  over  the  disciples,  and  separating  into  single 
tongues;  and  those  who  had  thus  been  anointed  began  to 
speak  in  different  languages,  so  that  the  great  variety  of 
nations  and  tribes,  represented  at  the  great  festival  which  had 
called  them  to  Jerusalem,  heard  the  mighty  works  of  God  re- 
cited, each  of  them  in  its  own  tongue. 

What  this  meant,  was  to  the  amazed  people  a  puzzling 
question.  The  phenomena  were  evident,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  self-evident  explanation,  to  the  perplexed  on- 
lookers. Scoffing  men,  always  ready  to  offer  interpretations 
immediately,  since  neither  study  of  the  facts  seems  requisite 
to  them,  nor  propriety,  nor  lucidity  in  the  proposed  hypo- 
thesis is  their  desideratum,  present  the  offhand  solution  that 
these  men  are  drunk.  This  is  as  good  an  explanation  as 
some  modem  critics  offer  to  meet  their  problems.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  more  insulting  to  those  whose  conduct  it  under- 
takes to  make  clear.  It  is  no  worse  to  be  drunk  than  to 
forge  documents,  and  to  make  lying  claims  of  inspiration. 
The  improbability,  too,  of  drunkenness  at  so  early  an  hour  of 
the  day,  is  not  greater  than  the  improbability  of  deception  in 
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men  whose  writings  indicate  a  lofty  ethical  purpose.  But 
the  main  point  is,  that  the  explanation  explains  nothing! 
Many  a  man,  by  getting  drunk,  has  found  that  he  could  not 
speak  his  own  language,  but  none  on  record  has  ever  found 
that  he  had  thereby  acquired  a  stock  of  new  languages.  One 
does  not  look,  in  wine,  for  linguistic  facility  or  accomplish- 
ment, even  of  the  lowest  order.  The  theory  of  the  mockers 
fails  entirely  to  meet  and  account  for  the  facts  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  account  for.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  amazed,  puzzled,  without  a  theory,  waiting  to 
find  out  "what  this  meaneth."  This  is  the  background  for 
Peter's  address,  and  we  listen  with  already  awakened  in- 
terest, as  he  arises,  and  begins  to  speak.  The  perfect  natural- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  introduction  cannot  escape  notice. 
The  narrative  is  all  reflected  in  the  address.  It  must  have 
been  a  skilful  compiler,  who  fitted  in  the  speech  at  a  later 
time,  and  out  of  his  own  head,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  extreme 
critics.  Beginning  with  the  refutation  of  the  mocking  expla- 
nation referred  to,  (Acts  II:  14,  15),  the  speaker  goes  on  to 
offer  the  true  explanation  of  the  event  that  has  taken  place, 
asserting  that  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  (vss. 
16-21,  cf.  Joel  2, 28-30),  concerning  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  then  undertakes  to  set  forth  the  source  and  con- 
nection of  this  event,  tracing  the  wonderful  life  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  vs.  22,  His  crucifixion,  vs.  23,  and  His  resurrection, 
vs.  24.  This  last  theme,  not  only  because  of  its  central  place, 
but  of  its  marvelous  character,  and  their  comparative  lack  of 
opportunity  to  know  the  fact,  he  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon. 
In  vss.  25-28,  he  applies  David's  prophecy  (Ps.  16,)  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and,  in  vss.  29-31,  he  explains  and 
proves  this  application.  In  vs.  32  Peter  adds  his  personal 
testimony  to  the  resurrection.  The  life,  the  death,  and  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  having  been  shown,  the  next  step  is  the 
ascension,  and  the  consequent  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(vs.  33).  This  also  is  enforced  by  the  appeal  to  David,  (Ps. 
1 10) ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  that  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  visible  demonstration,  given  by  God,  of 
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the  Messtahship  and  Lordship  of  the  Jesus  whom  they  had 
crucified.    This  analysts  may  be  set  before  us  as  follows : 

I.  Peter's  refutation  of  false  charge,  Acts  2:  14,  15. 

II.  His  setting  forth  of  the  true  explanation,  in  general, 

viz:  the  fulfilment  of  Joel's  prophecy,  vss.  16-21. 

III.  His  detailed  tracing  out  of  the  true  explanation,  as 

the  culmination  of  the  Messianic  and  Kingly  work 
of  Jesus,  vss.  22-35. 

1.  Notice  the  miraculous  lite  of  Jesus,  known  to  you, 
vs.  22. 

2.  His  crucifixion,  at  your  hands,  vs.  23. 

3.  His  resurrection,  vs.  24. 

(i)    David  refers  to  this,  Ps.  16,  vss.  25-28. 
(2)    We  also  offer  our  testimony  as  eye-witnesses, 
vs.  32. 

4.  His  exaltation,   and   pouring  forth   of  the   Holy 

Spirit,  vss.  33-35. 
(i)    David  also  refers  to  this  exaltation  in  Ps.  no, 
vss.  34,  35- 

IV.  Conclusion  stated.      The  Crucified  Jesus  is  Lord 

and  Christ,  vs.  36. 

A  very  detailed  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  sermon  is 
given  in  Slier,  "Die  Reden  der  Apostel,"  in  loc.,  to  which  one 
may  profitably  refer. 

Not  only  as  of  homiletical  interest,  but  as  having  weight 
in  the  critical  consideration  of  the  authenticity  of  this  address, 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  naturalness,  simplicity  and 
coherence  of  this  passage.  It  is  precisely  such  as  a  man  of 
the  greatest  gifts,  apt  to  use  an  apparently  untoward  attack 
as  a  natural  starting  point,  but  also  able  to  develop,  with 
pl;iloscphical  force,  the  argument  for  the  place  and  meaning 
of  the  great  event  to  be  explained,  in  the  purpose  of  God, 
\vould  present.  A  beautiful,  logical,  pertinent,  convincing, 
spiritual  sermon  it  is!  Beginning  with  the  fact  of  the  Out- 
Iiouring  of  the  Spirit,  even  with  the  perverted  explanation 
( !)  of  the  fact,  he  brings  them  to  the  contemplation  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  to  them,  probably,  a  subject  seeming  entirely 
disconnected,  but,   step  by   step  he   leads  on  until  he   has 
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bn^ught  them  back  to  the  starting  point,  but  now  with  the 
fact  standing  vividly  significant  in  the  plans  of  God's  wisdom, 
lie  accounts  for  it,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
phy of  history,  finding  in  it  the  acme  and  culmination  of  the 
whole  "determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,"  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  merely  an  isolated,  disconnected 
event.  He  finds  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  of  which  he 
makes  large  use,  one-half  of  his  sermon  being  quoted  from 
the  Psalms!  He  gives  large  place  to  the  resurrection  as  a 
great  central  fact  in  the  mission  of  Jesus,  the  inevitable  se- 
quence of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  precedent  of  the  exaltation 
and  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  He  sees  and  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  by  the  exalted  Jesus,  who  has 
rcce'\ed  the  promise  of  the  Father,  is  the  demonstration  of 
the  Lordship  of  Christ.  The  whole  address,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  expository  and  argumentative,  is  personal,  practical, 
pungent.  It  is  not  an  essay  on  the  meaning  of  the  Pente- 
costal manifestations,  but  a  sermon,  full  of  forceful  applica- 
tion, awakening  the  conscience,  driving  to  contrition,  ending 
with  a  homiletical  touch  of  great  power,  (see  the  last  words 
in  the  Greek),  aptly  described  by  Bengel  as  "aculeus  in  fine." 
The  more  thoroughly  we  enter  into  the  whole  substance  and 
spirit  of  this  sermon,  the  more  easily  we  understand  its  power- 
ful effect.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  preaching,  and  ought  to  en- 
gage the  earnest  practical  study  of  every  preacher  of  to-day. 
Even  after  such  a  hasty  examination  as  we  have  made, 
the  impression  received  will  be  such  as  to  cause  us  to  read 
with  a  sense  of  shock,  and  the  strong  feeling  that  all  pre- 
suppositions are  on  the  other  side,  such  opinions  as  those  of 
Wendt,  (H.  H.),  in  his  volume  on  Acts  in  the  Meyer  Com- 
mentary, 1899,  p.  10,  Einleitung.  He  says,  describing  the 
position  of  Baur  and  his  school,  "The  great  speeches  in  the 
Acts  show  that  they  are  formed  after  a  pattern,  artificially  pre- 
pared, in  conformity  to  the  point  of  view  suitable  to  the  com- 
position of  the  book,  but  not  giving  the  impression  of  the 
characteristic  personality  of  the  men  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  delivered,  and  not  in  living  relation  to  the  con- 
crete situation."     His  own  view  seems  to  be  expressed,  p.  32 
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of  the  same  work;  "Many  of  the  great  speeches  in  the  book 
are  free  compositions  of  the  author, — ^those  ascribed  to  Peter 
in  the  first  part,  (ch.  I :  i6flF.,  2:  14  ff.,  4:  8  ff.,  24  ff.,  5:  29 
ff.,  10:  34  ff.,)  as  well  as  those  ascribed  to  Paul  in  the  last 
part,  (ch.  13:  16  flf.,  14:  15  flf.,  22:  I  ff.,  24:  10  S.).  The 
freedom  which  the  author  took,  in  composing  these  speeches, 
is  no  other  than  that  of  the  ancient  writers  of  history,  es- 
pecially of  Thucydides,  who,  through  the  speeches  which  they 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  principal  personages,  in  significant 
moments,  sought  to  portray  the  character  of  the  situations 
and  the  motives  of  the  controlling  personalities."  Also,  a 
little  further  on,  "In  the  fact  that  the  author  composed  the 
most  of  these  speeches  out  of  his  own  head,  (von  sich  aus)  is 
found  the  explanation  of  the  similarity  of  the  thoughts  con- 
tained in  them." 

Compare  with  this,  in  general,  and  with  the  reference  to 
Thucydides,  and  the  argument  based  on  it,  in  particular,  the 
following  quotation  from  Moffat,  "The  Historical  New  Testa- 
ment," page  267,  note  2. 

"If  these  speeches  are  not  abridged  and  revised  reports 
of  material  taken  from  sources  which  go  back  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  period  in  question,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  they  can  be  much  else  than  a  loose  and  free  ab- 
stract of  what  the  author — from  his  historical  sense  and  the 
materials  of  tradition  at  his  command— conceived  might  have 
been  appropriately  spoken  in  these  situations  by  these  char- 
acters. It  is,  of  course,  quite  an  improper  dilemma  to  insist 
on  regarding  them  as  'clearly  authentic'  or  'mere  unsub- 
stantial rhetorical  exercises.*  Some  parts,  e.  g.  (as  even 
Schmiedel  admits)  the  Christology  of  the  Petrine  speeches, 
shine  out  as  undeniably  primitive  amid  traditions  of  quite  a 
different  kind.  As  a  whole,  the  speeches  in  Acts,  like  those 
in  ancient  historians  (Gardner,  Exploratw  Evangclica,  p.  160 
f .),  represent  a  conventional  and  recognized  way  of  expressing 
the  state  of  matters  at  the  moment  in  question,  vividly  and 
dramatically.  They  form  one  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  considered  proper  to  write  history.  Accordingly,  in  one 
important  aspect,  these  speeches  in  Acts  constitute  a  running 
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comment  on  the  story,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
author  and  intended  to  convey  his  judgment  of  the  particular 
situation ;  they  also  bring  out,  by  a  recognized  literary  habit, 
the  character  of  the  hero  in  question  in  a  more  graphic  fashion 
than  any  mere  chronicle.  The  classical  passage  for  this  fa- 
miliar practice  among  ancient  historians  is  Thuc.  I  22:  11-13. 
There  the  writer  frankly  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  re- 
cording with  absolute  precision  (rr^v  dKdifietav  durijv  TSt¥  Xex^ivrmv) 
the  various  speeches  made  either  before  or  in  the  course  of 
the  Peleponnesian  war.  *I  make  people  speak,'  he  continues, 
'just  as  each  of  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  spoken  most 
opportunely  in  view  of  the  general  situation,  adhering  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  general  sense  of  what  was  really 
said  {ix^^tiiviff  urt  kYyorara  r^9  ^ointdtn^^  yvfOfiff^  rfiy  dXr^Ow^  kex^ivrtav). 

As  to  the  acts  and  events  in  the  war,  I  did  not  consider  myself 
free  to  write  upon  the  information  of  any  chance  comer  or 
from  personal  conjecture.  My  record  is  of  matters  with 
which  I  had  personally  to  do,  or  of  those  which  I  elicited  from 
other  people  by  the  strictest  scrutiny  with  regard  to  details 
(Zaov  Suvardv  iKdtfisia  Trcrf  iKdircou  iittSiXOii^v),  This  work  of  re- 
search,' he  proceeds,  'proved  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
fame  event,  variations  which  were  due  either  to  individual 
prejudice  or  to  differences  in  memory  {m  iKoxi<:wv  rt^  t^ola^^ 
ftvijfirj^  iX^ny  Considerations  of  historiography  like  these 
apply  to  the  composition  of  Acts,  and  in  some  degree  to  that  of 
the  gospels.  It  is  a  question  for  editors  and  critics  of  these  doc- 
uments to  determine  how  far  they  have  come  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  Greek  historian,  and  how  far  their  aim  and 
materials  put  them  into  a  somewhat  different  class  of  literary 
workmanship.  The  point  is,  that  a  chronicle  of  deeds  and  a 
report  of  speeches  were  the  two  complementary  channels  for 
conveying  the  full  impression  of  a  life,  in  ancient  literature. 
Both  were  needed  to  make  a  biography  telling  and  adequate." 
Few  things  could  be  more  fallacious  than  this  easy  way 
of  disposing  of  the  speeches  in  Acts  by  asserting,  absolutely 
without  offered  proof,  that  Luke  followed  a  custom  which  is 
alleged  to  have  been  universal  among  ancient  writers  of  his- 
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tory,  and  which  is  explicitly  avowed  by  Thucydides.  It 
would  be  a  little  hard  on  the  critics  to  require  that  they  put 
the  process  of  their  thought  here  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 
The  result  would  be  about  like  this:  Thucydides  explains 
that  he  composed  the  speeches  which  he  ascribes  to  charac- 
ters in  his  book.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  writers 
of  history.  Therefore  Luke  composed  the  speeches  which 
he  ascribes  to  Peter  and  Paul.  There  are  several  lacunx 
here  which  call  for  filling  up,  much  more  loudly  than  an  or- 
dinary vacuum  does.  The  minor  premise,  in  the  first  place 
needs  to  be  proved.  The  conclusion,  also,  needs  very  badly 
to  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  connection  wTth  either  the 
major  or  the  minor  premise.  Since  no  critic,  it  is  believed, 
has  as  yet  identified  Luke  with  Thucydides,  it  remains,  at 
least,  to  prove  some  identity  between  him  and  "ancient 
writers  of  history"  in  general.  Was  his  motive  of  the  same 
sort  ?  Was  his  subject  of  the  same  sort?  Was  he  of  the  same 
school,  under  the  same  or  similar  influences?  Is  it  at  all 
rational  to  assert,  or  even  to  prove,  a  certain  custom  of  Greek 
writers,  and  then  to  assume  that  the  same  custom  is  to  be 
taken  as  characteristic  of  writers  using  Oriental  material, 
under  the  influence  of  Oriental  thought  and  methods,  aod  es- 
pecially purporting  to  deal  in  a  reverent  way  with  a  history 
concerned  with  tlie  founding  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
whose  founders  are  asserted  to  be  speaking  as  well  as  acting, 
under  the  divine  influence,  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost"? 
Where  is  the  point  of  contact  between  Luke  and  the  ancient 
writers  of  history  ?  As  for  the  elaborate  quotation,  with  care- 
ful citation  of  words  of  the  original  text,  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  translation  may  be  scrutinized,  what  does  it  amount  to? 
Apart  from  the  entirely  different  habits,  racial  influences,  and 
secular  interest  on  the  one  hand,  with  religious  reverence  on 
the  other, — apart  from  all  the  defective  analogies  so  quietly, 
and  cunningly  snmggled  in,  the  great  fact  remains  that  ex- 
actly what  Thucydides  explicitly  says  he  did,  constitutes  the 
striking  difference,  not  any  feature  of  similarity,  between  him 
and  Luke.  An  honest  historian  relates  that  the  speeches 
which  he  gives  are  not  accurate,  but  are  put  into  the  mouths 
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of  the  speakers,  according  to  his  notion  of  what  they  should 
have  said.  How,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  that  another, 
equally  honest,  who  makes  no  such  statement,  does  the  same 
thing?  Or  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  Luke  is  not  as  honest  as 
Thucydides  ?  And  if  he  is,  are  we  not  led  to  the  fair  inference 
that  the  lack  of  any  such  statement  implies  that  he  did  not  do, 
what  the  Greek  historian  felt  it  was  not  honest  to  do,  with- 
out acknowledgment?  The  quotation,  then,  is  conclusive  as 
to  Thucydides'  methods,  but  gives  no  sort  of  evidence  as  to 
those  of  the  New  Testament  writer,  except  the  hint  of  a  de- 
cided difference. 

There  remains,  then,  in  support  of  the  charge  that  the 
speeches  in  the  Acts  are  the  free  composition  of  the  author, 
or  editor  of  the  book,  the  statement  that  these  addresses  do 
not  "give  the  impression  of  the  characteristic  personality  of 
the  men  by  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  delivered,  and 
are  not  in  living  relation  to  the  concrete  situation."  It  is 
evident  that  this  criticism  is  very  largely  subjective,  and  its 
value  depends  on  the  personal  judgment  of  the  critic. 
Change  the  critic,  and  you  change  the  verdict.  We  are  con- 
sequently not  surprised  to  learn  that  Dr.  McGiflcrt,  e.  g. 
finds  that  the  Petrine  speeches  breathe  the  spirit  of  St.  Peter, 
and  of  primitive  Jewish  Christianity.  Peine,  Beyschlag, 
Scharfe  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Knowling  (Exp.  N.  T.,  p. 
18)  takes  direct  issue  with  the  verdict  of  the  Baur  school,  and 
says :  "One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  these  addresses,  like 
all  others  throughout  the  book,  are  in  striking  harmony  with 
the  circumstances  and  crises  to  which  they  relate,"  pointing 
out  in-  detail,  in  their  connections,  these  harmonies. 
In  the  same  sentence,  Knowling  then  quotes  Blass,  to  the 
same  effect,  as  follows :  "Quo  intentius  has  orationes  inspex- 
eris,  eo  plura  in  eis  reperies,  quae  cum  sint  temporibus  per- 
sonisqueegregieaccommodata,  ad  rhetoricam  licentiam  scrip- 
toris  referri  se  vetent"  (Proleg.  p.  11).  Our  own  rapid  glance 
at  the  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  has  certainly  put  us  in 
sympathy  with  this  view,  rather  than  with  that  of  Baur  and 
Wendt. 

But  these  quotations  are  not  enough.     We  cannot  base 
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our  own  convictions  upon  the  opinions  of  the  men  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  to  attempt,  at 
this  time,  an  examination  of  all  the  addresses  in  Acts,  or  even 
of  all  the  Petrine  addresses,  but  we  may,  in  the  method  of 
the  crtics  themselves,  make  some  verbal  and  linguistic  study 
of  the  Pentecostal  sermon,  with  a  glance,  here  and  there,  at 
one  or  more  of  the  other  addresses. 

Such  a  study  will  give  the  following  results : 

I.  It  is  easy  to  note  in  Acts  ii:  14-36,  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  words  and  phrases  that  are  characteristic  of  St. 
Luke's  style.  In  vs.  14,  the  word  dTa^c^^  Friedrich,  Zockler 
and  Overbeck  note  that  Luke  is  fond  of  using  participles  that 
describe  the  posture  and  gesture  of  the  speaker.  Cf.  Luke 
18:  11,40;  19:  8;  Acts  11:  13;  25:  18;  27:  21. 

i^at^iv  T^v  f«»in^v  is  entirely  Lucan.  Found  only  Luke  11 : 
27 ;  Acts  2 :  14 ;  14 :  1 1 ;  22 :  22 ; 

Notice  in  the  ameijtrtTat  of  vs.  21,  how  Luke,  who  includes 
in  the  word  much  more  than  safety,  at  the  least,  the  thought 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  (cf .  Luke  7 :  50)  places  here,  as  in 
the  Gospel,  (Luke  2:11)  Jesus  as  ti^nijp   in  the  forefront. 

In  vs.  22,  d^odtdtt^fU^oy,  cf.  Acts  25 :  7,  is  used  only  by  Luke 
and  Paul,  in  the  New  Testament 

ripctra  xa)  tn^fitta  in  the  same  verse  is  used  eight  times 
in  the  Acts. 

Vs.  23,  utpt^fiivTo  ^ooijfjboth  favorite  words  of  Luke.  The 
phrase  fiouXi^  roudton  is  used  only  by  Luke.  Luke  7 :  30 ;  Acts 
13:  36;  20:  27;  and  here,  ^td  x^tpo^jhukc  is  fond  of  these 
paraphrases  with  np6ffwnov  or/^<^.  See  Acts  5:  12;  7:  25; 
1 1 :  30 ;  14 :  3 ;  15 :  23 ;  19 :  1 1,  in  all  which  cases  M  x^^P^t  ^^ 
Xitpatv.     So  in  many  other  passages,  h  /c</>^,  or  ^c^  /f «/>«9. 

'Avidare  is  a  favorite  word  with  Luke.  Used  19  times  in 
Acts,  2  times  in  Gospels,  only  once  elsewhere  in  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  the  noun  dvaipttn^  only  in  Acts  8:  10. 

In  vs.  24,*a^<^T<a  word  used  only  by  Luke. 

In  vs.  30,  uTzdpxwv  a  favorite  Lucan  word,  7  times  in 
Gosp.,  24  times  in  Acts,  and  not  at  all  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. 

So  many  characteristic  touches  of  Luke's  style  occurring 
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in  these  few  verses,  would  seem  to  prove,  by  the  methods  of 
the  critics  themselves,  that,  so  far  as  linguistic  evidences  go, 
the  speeches  were  not  written  at  a  later  time,  nor  by  another 
hand  than  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Acts.  Reasoning  on  the 
same  basis,  they  would  point  to  a  report  of  this  speech,  which 
was,  at  least,  given  with  so  much  freedom  as  did  not  exclude 
the  writer's  individuality  in  reproducing  the  contents  of  the 
address  of  St.  Peter. 

Let  us  now  notice  another  line  of  evidence. 

This  brief  address  is  not  without  manifest  correspond- 
ences with  the  words  and  thoughts  characteristic  of  St.  Peter, 
as  we  know  him  elsewhere. 

In  vs.  22,  the  word  Na^wpato^  is  the  word  (not  NaZapT^vd^) 
which  formed  part  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross.  It  is  not 
easy  to  feel  that  it  is  used  here  without  the  vivid  recollection 
of  the  eye-witness,  who,  seeing  it  on  the  cross  above  the  head 
of  the  Crucified,  found  it  forever  imprinted  on  his  mind. 
This,  too,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  in  his 
first  Epistle,  has  such  striking  words  concerning  the  blood  of 
Christ,  I  Pet.  i :  2,  19;  2:  24,  (where  the  figure  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  is  evidently  present  to  his  mental  eye)  and  3:  18. 
The  word  is  used  6  times  in  the  Acts,  and  nowhere  else  ex- 
cept in  the  Gospels.  Of  these  6,  three  times  it  is  used  by  St. 
Peter,  in  addresses;  here,  in  Acts  3:  6,  and  4:  10.  Two  of 
the  other  passages  are  from  Paul's  addresses,  once,  where  he 
describes  Jesus,  exalted,  as  using  the  word  of  Himself,  Acts 
22 :  8,  and  again.  Acts  26 :  9,  when  speaking  before  Agrippa. 
But  here,  again,  it  is  the  vivid  impression  made  by  an  eye- 
witness, that  leads  to  the  use  of  this  form,  for  we  may  be  sure 
that  every  word  spoken  by  the  Lord,  when  He  appeared  to 
Saul  before  Damascus,  was  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  mind,  and 
recurred  naturally  in  his  thought.  The  only  other  use  of  the 
word  was  by  the  accusers  of  Stephen,  who  quote  it  as  a  word 
of  Stephen.  This  may  mean  that  by  this  time,A^aC«^a«o9  was 
in  common  use  among  the  people,  though  it  is  not  impossible 
that  it  was  with  him,  as  with  Peter,  a  reminiscence  of  Calvary. 

Vs.  2^MpoYv6ff2t  is  found  again  only  in  I  Pet.  1:2.  By  the 
tests  of  the  critics,  then,  a  Petrine  word  I    Notice  how  Peter, 
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who  once  had  thought  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
impossible  (Matt.  16:  22),  now  finds  in  them  the  evidence  of 
God's  foreknowledge.  CI.  Acts  3 :  20  with  I  Pet.  i :  20.  Is  not 
this  change  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Peter  acknowl- 
edges in  I  Pet.  1 :  1-12? 

/7^i><r^'cavT«9  used  only  here.  A  graphic  word,  and  not 
found  in  the  Septuagint.  Another  trace  of  the  eye-witness  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  Peter's 
characteristics,  and  with  the  vividness  of  his  references  to  the 
crucifixion  in  Acts  5:  29-32;  10:  39;  cf.  I  Pet.  2:  24, 

Vs.  24,'Oux^^viuvaTdv.  Schmid  (Bib.  Theol.  des  N.  T.  p. 
402)  compares  this  with  I  Pet.  3 :  18,  finding  the  conception 
of  the  impossibility  of  Christ's  being  holden  of  death,  in  the 
possession  of  the  fhsufia  of  Christ,  with  His  life-giving  power. 

With  the  reference  to  Hades  in  vs.  31,  we  naturally  are 
led  to  recall  the  peculiar  interest  St.  Peter  has  in  the  work  of 
Christ  in  Hades,  I  Pet.  3:  19;  4:  6. 

In  vs.  33  we  find  an  emphasis  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  "shed 
forth,*'  which  is  a  theme  characteristic  of  St.  Peter  again,  in 
I  Pet.  i:  II,  12,  where  the  expression  is,  "sent  down  from 
Heaven";  possibly  again  a  vivid  reminiscence  of  this  Pente- 
costal scene,  and  naturally  connecting  itself  with  this  phrase. 

Vs.  36,  in  the  words  Koi  Koptw  Koi  Xpurrdv  gives  a  very  re- 
markable expression,  which  is  almost  exactly  paralleled  in  I 
Pet.  3:  15,  and  which  not  only  in  words,but  also  inthe  concep- 
tion, which  is  far  more  important  than  mere  verbal  correspond- 
ence, sets  forth  precisely  the  same  Christology,  Indeed, 
Knowling,  in  the  Exp.  N.  T.  (which  we  have  largely  used  in 
this  study),  says:  "an  exact  parallel  to  I  Pet.  3:  15,  and  its 
high  Christology  may  be  found  in  this  first  sermon  of  St. 
Peter."  The  identification  of  the  Jehovah  of  Joel,  the  pourer 
out  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Koptov  Koi 
Xpterdv  with  the  "Lord"  of  the  Ps.  no:  i,  and  the  command 
to  sanctify  Christ,  in  terms  which  are  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (Isa.  8:  13),  are  the  striking  es- 
sentials of  this  identical  Christology. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  common  conceptions  are  a 
more  weighty  proof  of  common  authorship  than  verbal  coin- 
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cidences,  and  it  is  profitable  to  compare  for  significant  indica- 
tions, a  few  more  passages.  Such  are,  "Prince  of  Life,"  Acts 
3 :  15,  cf.  I  Pet  1 :  3.  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  consequent 
glories ;  cf.  the  whole  trend  of  thought  of  this  address,  with  I 
Pet.  1 :  1 1.  "Holy  and  righteous,"  Acts  3 :  15,  cf.  I  Pet.  2:21, 
22  ff.  Acts  2:  22-25,  with  I  Pet.  i:  11.  The  personal  wit- 
ness-bearing, Acts  2:  32,  cf.  I  Pet.  5:1. 

A  partial  summing  up,  in  brief  form,  shows  that  we  have 
found  in  comparing  the  address  in  Acts  2,  with  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  several  verbal  identities  or  close  similarities, 
and  many  common  view-points,  touching  the  vividness  of  the 
recollection  of  the  crucifixion;  the  emphasis  on  the  coming 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  impossibilily  of  Christ  being 
holden  of  death ;  the  interest  in  the  condition  of  Christ  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection;  the  connection  of  the 
Spirit  with  Christ;  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the 
Lordship  of  Christ. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  contents  of  the 
sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  fairly  and  fully  to  be 
ascribed  to  St.  Peter.  The  subjects  chosen,  and  the  mode  of 
their  treatment,  are  almost  universally  conceded  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  simplicity  and  elementary  character  of  the 
teachings  adapted  to  the  beginnings  of  the  early  Church,  so 
that  the  lack  of  the  more  philosophical  and  fuller  treatment 
of  doctrines,  in  the  Epistles,  are  no  argument  against,  but 
rather  for,  the  authenticity  of  these  addresses.  If  any  one  is 
alarmed  at  the  conclusion  stated  above,  that  the  individuality 
of  the  writer  of  the  book  and  reporter  of  the  sermon  is  dis- 
tinctly to  be  seen  in  the  verbal  form  of  the  report,  let  it  be 
understood  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  does  not  destroy  the  per- 
sonality of  any  writer  in  the  Scriptures;  and  that,  starting 
with  the  only  sound  presupposition,  that  of  a  true  divine  in- 
spiration, this  must  extend  to  the  writer  who  records,  as  well 
as  to  the  original  speaker.  We  may  well  conclude  this  im- 
perfect sketch,  by  calling  attention  to  the  word  d-TztipBix^axo 
used  by  St.  Luke  in  introducing  St.  Peter,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  address  (vs.  14).    It  always  describes  solemn  utterance,  cf . 
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VS.  4,  and  ch.  26:  25.  Its  use  in  both  the  verses  in  tWs  pas- 
sage is  exactly  similar.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  be- 
lievers, filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^rcf^^r^ovTo  and  Peter,  also 
lievers  with  the  Holy  Gohst,  d7tef0fy$aTo,  The  address  of  St.  Peter 
then  was,  no  less  than  the  speaking  with  tongues,  inspired,  as 
Weiss  points  out.  To  one  who  accepts  this  testimony,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  divine  power  and  authority  of  this 
sermon.  Nor  can  he  believe  that  the  Lord  Who  inspired  the 
apostle  was  careless  of  the  accuracy  of  the  record  of  the  in- 
spired speech.  Still  less  can  he  suppose  that  the  writer  who 
gives  it  to  us,  was  so  dishonest,  so  unlike  even  a  Greek  his- 
torian, that  he  would  deliberately,  with  profane  hands,  per- 
vert what  he  so  solemnly  introduces  as  a  divine  message,  or 
substitutes  for  it  some  free  composition  of  his  own !  Sound, 
sane  principles  of  criticism  will  never  rob  us  of  this  master- 
piece of  inspired  preaching.     It  is  of  God. 

C.  Armand  Miller. 

New  York,  May  i,  JQ03, 


PORTRAIT  IN   COLLECTION   Of  J. 

REV.  GUSTAVUS  ANTHONY  WACHSEL,  D.D. 

MINISTER   OF  ST.  GEORGE'S   GERMAN    LUTHERAN   CHAPEL, 
GOODMANS   FIELDS. 


Article  XVII. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CLERGY  OF  LONDON,  AND  HOW 
THEY  AIDED  GERMAN  EMIGRATION  DUR- 
ING THE  XVIII.  CENTURY.      III. 

On  the  day  following  the  communication  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wachsel  to  the  publishers  of  the  "Evening  Post,"  regarding 
the  condition  and  the  aid  needed  by  the  poor  German  immi- 
grants of  1764,  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  Palatines 
met  at  Batson's  coffee  house  and  came  to  some  resolutions 
for  their  immediate  support  and  regulation.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  reported  that  their  Majesties  had  given  £300  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor  Palatines ;  also  that  considerable  sums  had 
been  collected  among  the  Quakers  for  the  same  charitable  pur- 
pose. The  Company  of  Carpenters  also  sent  ten  guineas  for 
the  committee's  uses.  This  was  September  6,  1764.  On  tht: 
previous  Wednesday  the  Palatines  had  been  supplied  with 
fresh  straw. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  how  the  Germans  passed  their 
time  it  was  said  that: 

"Prayers  arc  said,  hymns  are  sung,  and  a  sermon  preached 
"every  day  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  their 
"little  camp  in  the  Mulberry  garden  behind  Whitechapel." 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions to  know  the  names  of  this  committee  who  so  nobly  cared 
for  these  poor  Palatines  in  the  time  of  their  sore  distress,  the 
writer  has,  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  obtained  the  complete 
list,  viz: 

Peregrine  Cust,  Esq.,  Juhn  Ewer,  Esq., 

Rev.  Mr.  Wachsel,  John  Arney,  Esq., 

George  Prescott,  Esq.,  John  Habercome,  Esq., 

William  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  Christian  John  Sullow,  Esq. 

Robert  Ncttleton  (Treasurer),     Joseph  Hesse, 
John  Barker,  Esq.,  Gidney  Clark, 
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Dedrick  Beckman,  Esq.,  Robert  Thornton, 

Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  William  Neate, 

Richard  Neave,  Esq.,  William  Shirley, 

Doctor  Fothergill,  Anthony  Todd, 

Charles  Crockett,  Esq.,  John  Pownall. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palatines  were  received  at  followmg 
places : 

Rev.  Mr.  Wachsel's,  in  Little  Ayliff  street,  Goodman's 
Fields. 

Batson's  coffee  house. 

The  Rainbow,  Tom's  and  John's  coffee  houses  in  Cornhill. 

Jonathan's,  in  ^Change  alley. 

Mount's  coffee  house,  in  Grosvenor  street. 

Sir  Francis  Gosling  &  Co.,  Fleet  street. 

Messrs.  Drummond  &  Co.,  Charing  Cross. 

Messrs.  Blackwell,  Hart  and  Daril's,  Pall  Mall. 

Messrs.  Cliffe,  Walpole  &  Qark's,  Bankers,  Lombard 
street. 

By  the  I2th  of  September  almost  two  thousand  pounds 
had  been  collected.  The  committee  adjourned  on  that  day 
until  Friday  next,  at  12  o'clock  precisely,  when  they  attended 
on  the  President  of  the  Council  with  the  petition  to  his 
Majesty. 

This  petition  was  in  the  names  of  Peregrine  Cust,  George 
Prescott,  William  Fitzherbert,  and  Robert  Nettleton,  Esq.,  m 
behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  subscribers  and  con- 
tributors to  the  Palatines'  relief.  After  a  representation  that 
these  poor  people  were  inveigled  to  England,  under  pretence 
of  providing  for  them  in  his  Majesty's  plantations  in  America, 
and  then  deserted,  this  petition  concludes : 

'*With  praying  his  Majesty  to  take  their  hard  case  into 
his  royal  consideration,  and  to  order  them  to  be  sent  to  such 
of  his  dominions  in  America  as  shall  be  thought  proper,  to- 
gether with  a  grant  of  hinds  free  from  quit  rents,  as  was  lately 
conferred  on  the  poor  French  Protestants  in  South  Carolina." 

The  King  gave  this  petition  immediate  attention,  and  upon 
the  following  day  Lord  Halifax  notified  the  committee  that : 

"His  Majesty  had  most  graciously  granted  the  full  request 
of  their  petition,  and  that  the  Palatines  should  be  sent  to  and 
established  in  South  Carolina;  and  that  150  stands  of  arms 
should  be  delivered  out  for  the  use  of  the  said  German  Pro- 
testants.." 
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Upon  the  attainment  of  this  favorable  result,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  with  certain  ship  owners  to  convey  the  objects  of 
their  care  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  on  the  following 
liberal  terms: 

Two  ships  of  not  less  than  200  tons  each,  and  to  carry  no 
more  than  200  persons  in  each  ship,  to  be  ready  to  sail  in  ten 
days ;  the  necessaries  to  be  provided  were :  One  pound  of  bread 
of  sixteen  ounces  for  each  person,  men,  women  and  children 
every  day ;  one  man,  one  woman,  and  three  children  to  a  mess. 

Sunday,  for  each  mess,  a  piece  of  beef  of  four  pounds,  flour 
three  pounds,  fruit  or  suet  half  a  pound,  and  a  quart  of  peas. 

Monday,  codfish  three  pounds,  butter  one  pound,  cheese 
one  pound,  potatoes  three  pounds. 

Tuesday,  two  pieces  of  pork,  six  pounds ;  rice  two  pounds. 

Wednesday,  gritts  five  pounds,  butter  two  pounds,  cheese 
two  pounds. 

Thursday,  same  as  Sunday,  only  potatoes  in  place  of  peas. 

Friday,  grey  peas  two  quarts,  butter  two  pounds,  cheese 
two  pounds. 

Saturday,  flour  three  pounds,  fruit  half  a  pound,  potatoes 
two  pounds,  butter  two  pounds,  and  cheese  two  pounds. 

Sufficient  of  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt,  every  day ;  a  ton  of 
water  for  every  three  persons ;  six  quarts  of  good  ship  beer  each 
mess,  for  the  first  three  weeks;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  a  pint  of  British  spirits  each  day;  medicines,  and  a 
doctor  to  each  ship,  provided  by  the  committee. 

Half  the  freight  to  be  paid  before  sailing  from  Gravesend, 
the  other  moiety  at  their  delivery  at  South  Carolina,  deducting 
one-half  of  the  second  payment  for  every  person  that  dies  on 
their  passage;  all  that  exceed  fourteen  years  on  the  first  of 
September  to  be  deemed  whole  passengers ;  all  under  that  age 
two  to  be  deemed  as  one  passenger.  At  the  instance  of  Dom- 
inie Wachsel  security  was  required  for  the  exact  performance 
of  above  contract. 

The  day  set  for  the  departure  of  these  Germans  for  their 
new  home  in  America  was  Saturday,  October  6th.  Long  be- 
fore daylight  the  camp  was  astir,  everything  was  packed  and 
in  readiness  for  the  start.  The  last  meal  to  be  eaten  upon 
British  soil  was  disposed  of.  When  the  call  sounded  to  as- 
semble for  divine  worship  to  give  thanks  for  the  divine  mercy 
which  had  thus  far  protected  them,  and  ask  for  His  blessing 
upon  the  proposed  journey.  This  service  was  held  by  Dom- 
inie Wachsel,  and  at  the  conclusion  a  procession  was  formed 
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lo  the  place  of  embarkation,  German  hymns  bemg  sung  by 
the  emigrants. 

An  eye  witness  to  this  scene  writes : 

"The  parting  between  those  poor  people  and  their  guar- 
dian Wachsel  was  exceedingly  affecting;  nor  were  dieir  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  less  fer- 
vent, who  accompanied  them  in  crowds  in  boats,  admiring  tiie 
devotion  with  which  they  sung  various  hymns  on  their  way." 

The  writer  is  glad  to  say  that  a  sketch  was  made  of  these 
Palatines  while  encamped  on  the  Bow  fields ;  further,  that  this 
sketch  is  still  in  existence.  No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  trace 
this  interesting  memento  and  have  it  reproduced  in  connection 
with  this  paper. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  and  watchful  care  of  Dom- 
inie Wachsel  and  his  committee,  a  disgraceful  act  marked  the 
embarkation  of  the  Germans. 

This  was  a  crime  such  as  could  only  be  committed  by  a 
British  or  Irish  rabble.  It  was  the  one  detestable  act  which 
disgraced  at  the  last  moment  the  dignified  scene  of  disinterested 
charity,  which  culminated  so  gloriously  upon  that  October 
Saturday.  It  has  been  well  said  that  this  act  seems  almost 
beyond  credibility,  and  yet  it  is  a  well-vouched  for  fact,  and 
only  too  true. 

The  committee  had  filled  four  tents  with  clotheing,  which 
were  guarded  by  children  during  the  time  their  parents  were 
attending  the  final  divine  service ;  at  that  critical  moment,  sev- 
eral wretches  decoyed  the  guards  away  by  distributing  half 
pence  to  buy  cakes,  and  immediately  stole  every  article  worth 
conveyance.* 

A  cotemporary  writer  commenting  upon  Dominie  Wach- 
sel's  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  stranded  emigrants,  designates 
it  as  '*the  most  splendid  era  in  the  annals  of  charity"  during 
the  century. 

The  emigrants  having  finally  embarked  for  the  New 
.  Worid,  Dominie  Wachsel  published  the  following  letter : 

"As  I  have  twice  solicited  the  attention  of  the  publick 
through  your  paper  in  regard  to  the  German  Emigrants, 
give  mc  leave  now  to  inform  those  beloved  servants  of  the 

^British  Chronicle,  September  17, 1764. 
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Lord,  of  every  rank,  who  so  cheerfully  fulfilled  the  will  of 
their  Divine  Master,  in  kindly  receiving,  feeding,  cloathing, 
and  visiting  these  poor  strangers,  that  the  remainder  of  them, 
on  the  6th  instant  (November,  1764),  left  this  Christian  hos- 
pitable shore,  to  settle  in  America,  on  the  spot  assigned  them 
by  the  bounty  of  the  gracious  ruler  of  this  happy  realm.  For 
all  of  which  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  instances  of  bene- 
ficence, and  likewise  for  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  tlie 
most  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  who  not  only 
generously  contributed  to  their  relief,  but  have  also  been  in- 
defatigably  employed  in  conducting  this  charity  with  the  ut- 
most wisdom  and  integrity,  my  warmest  and  most  respectful 
thanks,  as  well  as  those  of  my  poor  brethren,  are  too  mean  a 
tribute.  But,  though  they  earnestly  entreated  me  to  convey  their 
humble  and  sincere  acknowledgements  to  their  very  humane 
and  generous  benefactors,  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  language 
justly  to  describe  their  grateful  feelings  on  this  occasion:  I 
am,  however,  confident,  that  the  remembrance  of  the,  benefits 
so  seasonably  and  Hberally  bestowed  on  them  will  remain  on 
their  minds  to  the  latest  period  of  their  existence;  and  that 
they  will  seize  every  opportunity  of  testifying  their  gratitude 
to  this  nation. 

"I  have  been  applied  to  by  anonymous  letters,  complain- 
ing of  the  delay  of  the  promised  account  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements; to  which  I  take  this  opportunity  of  replying, 
that  when  the  gentlemen  subscribers,  after  the  publication  of 
my  first  letter,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Committee  for 
the  management  of  this  Charity,  I  gave  into  their  hands  an 
account  of  what  I  had  received  and  expended  before  their  es- 
tablishment ;  and  to  them  I  have  paid  all  the  monies  since  re- 
ceived by  me,  &c.,  &c. 

G.  A.  Wachsel." 
November  26,  1764. 

Another  noteworthy  incident  in  Dominie  Wachsel's 
career  in  London,  and  whose  portrait  is  here  pre^ 
sented,  was  his  attempt  to  introduce  Lutheran  services  in 
the  English  tongue,  an  innovation  not  heretofore  attempted. 
His  argument  was — that  at  Amsterdam  and  at  The  Hague 
Lutheran  services  were  held  alternately  in  the  German  and 
Hollandish.  In  Leipsig  alternately  in  French  and  German, 
in  Copenhagen  alternately  in  German  and  Danish,  and  in  Paris 
alternately  German  and  French.  Under  these  conditions 
Dominie  Wachsel  argued  why  not  alternately  in  German  and 
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English  in  London,  especially  as  the  Moravians  in  Fetter  lane 
had  proven  the  feasibility  of  this  course. 

Consequently  alternate  services  in  the  English  tongfue 
were  introduced  in  the  Georgen  gemcinde.  This  led  to  several 
fistic  encounters  during  public  service,  and  ended  in  a  law 
suit,  a  full  account  of  which  controversy  may  be  found  in  a 
brochure  entitled : 

''CoUegial  rights  and  privileges  of  a  licensed  Lutheran 
Church  under  a  supreme  magistrate  of  a  different  religious 
persuasion,  etc.,  London,  1768."  We  have  now  traced  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lutheran  clergy  in  London  during  the  XVIII 
century,  down  to  the  time  of  the  American  revolution,  and 
shown  a  few  of  their  efforts  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Palatines,  so  called,  during  the  migrations  of  1709  and 
1764.  We  have  also  shown  that  all  of  these  pastors  were  of 
the  Halle  school,  and  were  active  factors  in  spreading  the 
teachings  of  the  Halle  fathers  in  England,  and  eventually  be- 
vond  the  broad  Atlantic,  where  the  benign  influence  of  the 
truths  taught  in  the  Francke  institutions  found  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  our  own  and  adjacent  provinces. 

Would  that  this  condition  and  close  communion  could 
have  continued  in  its  original  form  during  the  early  years  of 
the  XIX  century,  then  we  would  have  perhaps  a  different 
story  to  tell  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America. 

How  the  influence  of  the  Halle  fathers  extended  through- 
out our  social  and  political  life,  and  its  varied  ramifications  in 
our  domestic  economy,  may  well  be  reserved  as  a  theme  for 
a  future  paper,  prominent  in  which  will  appear  the  story  of 
General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  one  of  the  bravest  Major  Gen- 
erals during  the  American  revolution,  and  his  brother,  Fred- 
erick Augustus  Muhlenberg,  speaker  of  the  first  Congress, 
who  did  so  much  to  establish  our  present  form  of  National 
government,  both  of  whom  received  their  training  in  the 
Francke  Pedagogium. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  the  intercourse  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Halle  was  not  kept  up  continuously.  To 
such  it  is  but  necessary  to  say  that  the  interruption  was  due 
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to  a  variety  of  causes,  brought  about  by  the  political  changes 
in  both  Europe  and  America. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  American  Revolution  for  a 
time  brought  about  an  almost  complete  stoppage  of  German 
emigration  to  America,  all  communication  with  the  Father- 
land being  interrupted  by  the  British,  who  were  then  masters 
of  the  sea.  Then,  again,  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in 
America,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution,  of- 
fered but  little  inducements  for  the  German  artisan  or  peas- 
ant to  leave  his  native  soil  for  the  uncertainties  of  the  new 
world. 

Nor  were  efforts  made  here  to  induce  German  emigration, 
as  public  sentiment  was  more  or  less  prejudiced  against  th'; 
Germans  from  the  fact  that  the  British  used  so  many  German 
auxiliaries  against  the  patriot  forces  in  the  futile  attempt  to 
subjugate  the  colonies. 

No  sooner  had  this  so-called  anti-Hessian  feeling  some- 
what subsided  than  came  the  influx  of  the  French  emigres, 
whose  tendencies  were  decidedly  anti-German.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  new  troubles  at  sea,  with  both  French  and  English, 
the  latter  terminating  in  what  is  known  as  the  War  of  1812. 
A  series  of  events  and  conditions  which  all  tended  to  inter- 
fere with  regular  communication  between  the  Fatherland  and 
America. 

In  Europe  even  worse  conditions  were  manifest.  The 
Fatherland  overrun  by  the  Napoleonic  hordes.  The  people 
impoverished.  Many  of  the  universities  closed  by  the  Frencli 
invaders,  with  faculties  proscribed,  or  imprisoned,  and  the  stu- 
dents either  scattered  or  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposing  armies — 
all  conditions  which  tended  to  spread  rationalism,  and  restrain 
the  former  communion  existing  between  the  religious  and 
learned  institutions  of  Germany  and  their  representatives  and 
correspondents  in  the  far  away  new  world. 

When,  finally,  these  conditions  had  partly  adjusted  them- 
selves, it  was  a  long  time  before  the  Halle  institutions  again 
recovered  from  the  vicissitudes  through  which  they  had  just 
passed,  and  even  then  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  period 
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for  a  time  appeared  to  have  found  a  foothold  within  the  walls 
of  those  time-honored  institutions. 

In  America  new  generations  were  now  in  control,  the  old 
orthodox  clergy  sent  by  the  Halle  fathers  were  either  dead  or 
superannuated,  their  places  frequently  being  filled  by  men  of  less 
learning  and  orthodox  training.  Then  the  language  question 
loomed  up,  to  introduce  new  issues  and  bring  about  changes 
that  proved  far  from  advantageous  to  the  Church  at  large. 

However,  these  conditions  are  now  happily  matters  of 
the  past,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  us  all  to  know  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  transition  period,  and  the  consequent 
changes,  the  orthodox  piety,  as  taught  by  the  Halle  fathers, 
survived  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  ra- 
tionalistic tendencies  abroad,  the  kinship  existing  between 
those  institutions  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  was 
not  lost  sight  of  by  either  party. 

How  America  remembers  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  Halle 
fathers  is  shown  by  the  delight  we  take  in  terming  their  chief 
ambassador,  Heinrich  Melchior  Miihlenberg,  the  patriarch  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  in  naming  her  institu- 
tions after  him.  Particularly  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  as- 
sembled,* and  the  one  which  has  always  been  true  to  the  best 
traditions,  orthodoxy,  piety  and  learning  of  the  Halle  fathers. 

That  Halle  still  bears  her  children  in  grateful  remem- 
brance was  instanced  by  the  invitations  sent  this  college  to 
participate  in  the  festal  celebration  of  their  bi-centennial. 

In  conclusion  I  will  tell  you  a  little  incident  connected 
with  this  celebration.  There  were  present  upon  this  occasion 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  with  a  few  from  Asia,  Af- 
rica and  America.  The  procession,  which  wended  its  way 
upon  that  bright  August  day  in  1894  from  the  aula  of  the  uni- 
versity to  the  great  cathedral,  was  a  most  brilliant  one,  graced 
as  it  was  by  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  with  his  retinue  re- 
splendent in  bright  uniforms  and  accoutrements.  The  faculty 
in  their  scarlet  robes,  followed  by  the  long  line  of  delegates,  al- 
most all  without  exception  in  distinctive  gala  dress,  with  glit- 
tering orders  and  sparkling  jewels  on  their  breast  or  suspended 

♦Muhlenberg  College,  Allenlown. 
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from  their  collars,  the  march  being  enlivened  by  several  of  the 
best  military  bands  of  Prussia,  all  went  far  to  form  a  scene  such 
as  is  rarely  witnessed,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  this  line  of  gay  cavaliers,  grave  scholastics,  veteran 
soldiers  and  noble  courtiers,  there  came  two  men  in  plain  at- 
tire, no  glittering  order,  or  special  garb  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ordinary  man.  Yet  their  presence  in  the  line  at- 
tracted far  more  attention  than  their  companions  in  gay  at- 
tire. Repeatedly  along  the  routs  was  heard  the  phrase,  "Da 
kommen  die  Amerikaner." 

Now  let  us  see  who  were  these  two  unassuming  persons, 
so  plainly  clad  and  yet  honored  with  special  attention.  One 
was  the  representative  of  the  old  Trappe  Church,  built  by 
Muhlenberg,  and  named  the  Augustus  Kirche,  in  honor  of  the 
elder  Francke. 

The  other  delegate  was  none  other  than  the  honored  pres- 
ident of  Muhlenberg  College,  at  Allentown,  Rev.  Theodore  L. 
Seip,  D.  D. 

His  reception  upon  that  festive  occasion,  together  with 
his  presence  there,  was  a  culminative  proof  that  the  kinship 
formerly  existing  between  the  Halle  institutions,  the  London 
clergy  and  the  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  was  still  a  quicken- 
ing spirit  in  both  hemispheres. 

Julius  Friedrich  Sachse. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October,  1902. 


ARTICLE  XVm. 

THE    GENERAL    LUTHERAN     CONFERENCE     AT 

WATERTOWN,   WISCONSIN,   APRIL 

29  AND  30,  1903. 

The  conference  recently  held  in  Watertown,  Wisconsin, 
was  certainly  a  convention  of  great  historical  interest  and 
practical  importance.  To  all  appearances  it  was  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  professors  and  pastors  of  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  synods  of  our  church  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  German  por- 
tion of  our  Church  was  represented.  And  the  membership  of 
the  Synods  and  general  bodies  to  which  the  men  belonged 
who  had  come  to  this  meeting  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country.  The  members  of  the 
conference  belonged  to  the  following  organizations,  to  wit: 
(i)  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and  other  states,  (2)  S)mod  of 
Wisconsin,  (3)  Synod  of  Minnesota,  (4)  Synod  of  Michigan, 
(5)  English  Synod  of  Missouri,  (6)  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  (7) 
Buffalo  Synod,  (8)  Norwegian  Synod,  (9)  German  Iowa 
Synod,  (10)  Synod  of  Michigan  and  other  states,  (11)  New 
York  Ministerium.  Among  some  of  these  doctrinal  differ- 
ences had  existed  for  a  great  many  years.  Thus,  some  fift>- 
years  ago,  the  Missouri  Synod  charged  the  Buffalo  Synod 
with  holding  hierarchical  views  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  the  ministerial  office.  Ever  since  the  organization 
of  the  German  Iowa  Synod,  in  1854,  it  has  had  a  hard  stand 
over  against  Missouri,  which  claimed  that  Iowa  was  in  error  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  on  "open  ques- 
tions" (i.  e.,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
such  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  not  doctrines  of 
faith  without  rupture  of  Church  fellowship,  thus  Iowa;  whilst 
Missouri  maintained  that  a  difference  of  opinion  may  be  tol- 
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crated  concerning  doctrines  upon  which  the  Scriptures  are  not 
explicit,  but  denied  that  any  doctrine  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures can  be  considered  an  open  question),  on  chiliasm  (first 
and  second  resurrection,  Millenium  Rev.  XX.),  on  the  Anti- 
Christ  (Missouri  claiming  that  he  is  the  Pope,  whilst  Iowa 
taught  that  he  is  an  individual  yet  to  appear),  on  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  etc.  But  the  most  important  controversy  which 
this  conference  endeavored  to  settle  was  that  between  Mis- 
souri and  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio.  This  dates  from  1879. 
In  the  publications  of  the  Missouri  Synod  and  at  the  meeting 
of  its  District  Synods  utterance  was  given  to  certain  statements 
on  the  doctrine  of  divine  election  which  Ohio  claimed  to  be 
Calvinistic.  These  utterances  we  find  as  early  as  1868,  when 
the  Synod  of  the  Northern  District  of  Missouri  declared :  "God 
in  his  eternal  council  decreed  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be- 
lieve. For,  if  He  decreed  who  shall  believe,  it  follows  also 
who  shall  not  believe."  The  intuitu  fidei  that  God  elects  those 
whose  faith  He  foresaw  was  rejected,  and  claimed  that  God 
is  not  bound  or  limited  by  any  conditions.  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Frit- 
schel,  of  the  German  Iowa  Synod,  took  up  these  statements  and 
discussed  them  in  Brobst's  TheoL  Monatshefte,  He  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Walther  in  Lehre  und  Wehre  (June,  1871),  m 
which  the  leader  of  the  Missouri  Synod  defends  the  position  ot 
the  Northern  District  as  doctrinally  correct,  and  holds  that 
the  deterministic  teaching  of  the  book  De  Servo  Arbitrio  is 
soundly  Scriptural.  (Luther  wrote  this  book  in  1525  against 
the  Semi-Pelagianism  of  Erasmus.  Luther  took  here  an  ex- 
treme position,  as  Augustine  had  done  before  him  over  against 
Pelagius.  He  declared,  among  other  things :  *The  will  of  God  is 
absolute.  What  happens,  comes  to  pass  of  necessity.  There 
is  a  revealed  and  a  secret  will  of  God.  He  also  desires  the 
death  of  the  sinners."  These  are  some  of  the  extreme  statements 
contained  in  this  book.  And  though  Luther  has  never  re- 
called any  of  these  declarations  and  even  said  that  he  consid- 
ered this  one  of  his  best  books,  yet  we  never  find  such  de- 
terministic expressions  in  his  writings  afterwards.  He  had 
gone  to  the  utmost  in  defending  the  sola  gratia  over  against  the 
Pelagian  errors  of  Erasmus.)     Dr.  W.  continued :  "How  it  is 
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just  and  proper  that  God  saves  sinners  who  have  not  merited  it 
is  now  incomprehensible,  but  we  will  understand  it  when  faith 
shall  cease  and  when  we  will  see  face  to  face.  Then  we 
shall  also  understand  what  is  now  unintelligible  to  us,  namely, 
that  God  condemns  those  who  have  not  deserved  it"  (page 
174).  And  further  on:  "Experience  teaches  that  in  millions 
of  men  God  does  not  overcome  resistance  to  the  grace  offered, 
which  He  could  overcome  as  easily  as  in  the  elect."  Again. 
•*God  has  power  to  take  away  the  most  determined  resistance, 
but  He  only  takes  it  away  in  the  elect."  The  Evangdkn 
PostiUe  of  Dr.  Walther,  which  was  published  in  1871,  in  a  sei- 
mon  preached  on  the  gospel  of  the  Sunday  Septuagesimx : 
**Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen,"  contains  these  passages: 
**Already  from  eternity  God  has  decreed  not  to  save  certain 
men ;  not  because  He  did  hate  and  not  love  them  from  eter- 
nity, but  as  a  merchant  does  when  in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
he  throws  his  goods  into  the  ocean."  "If  God  had  not  decreed 
to  elect  some  to  salvation  none  would  ever  have  steadfastly  be- 
lieved to  the  end."  "God  had  not  chosen  the  elect,  because 
He  foreknew  that  they  would  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith; 
but  because  they  are  chosen  they  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith. 
Neither  has  He  elected  them  because  he  foreknew  that  they 
would  be  saved;  but  they  are  saved  because  He  has  chosen 
them"  (pp.  92,  93  and  94). 

During  the  next  few  years  the  doctrine  was  more  fully 
developed,  especially  at  the  meetings  of  the  Synod  of  the  West- 
cm  District  (1877  and  1879),  ^^  which  the  professors  of  the 
theological  seminary  in  St.  Louis  belong.  It  finally  took  this 
form :  God  has,  from  eternity,  sola  gratia,  elected  some  to  sal- 
vation. They  are  chosen  not  because  God  foresaw  that  they 
would  believe  and  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith,  but  because  God 
has  elected  them  they  believe  unto  the  end.  Now,  as  all  men  are 
dead  in  sin  and  resist  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  has 
overcome  this  opposition  in  the  elect,  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
lieve and  be  saved  (compare  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
chap.  III).  The  most  unfortunate  feature  was  the  attempt  of 
Dr.  Walther  to  explain  how  God  overcomes  this  natural  re- 
sistance in  the  elect,  whilst  He  passes  the  others  by,  in  whom 
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He  could  overcome  it  just  as  easily,  if  He  earnestly  desired 
their  salvation.  It  was  this  attempt  at  explaining  and  the 
figures  used  which  gave  the  greatest  offense.  True,  Dr. 
Walther  subsequently  disapproved  in  Lehre  und  IVehre  of  some 
of  the  illustrations  he  had  used.  This  is  the  only  time  we  ever 
knew  Dr.  W.  to  have  retracted  anything  publicly. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Walther  it  must  be  said,  however,  thai 
far  from  affiliating  with  Calvinism,  he  rather  permitted  himself, 
as  it  has  generally  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
to  be  driven  to  this  extreme  position  by  the  desire  to  counter- 
act the  baneful  influences  of  Semipelagianism  and  Synergism, 
preached  from  the  great  majority  of  American  pulpits,  and  to 
place  himself  firmly  and  unequivocally  upon  the  good  Lutheran 
and  Scriptural  sola  fide  and  sola  gratia. 

In  1872  the  Synodical  Conference  had  been  organized  with 
Missouri  as  the  leading  spirit.  The  declarations  of  the  North- 
em  District,  those  in  Walther's  sermon,  and  in  the  article  in 
Lehre  und  Wehre  (June,  1871),  were  already  in  existence  at 
that  time,  and  they  gave  ample  notice  to  those  who  helped  to 
organize  the  general  body  what  may  be  expected.  Among 
them  was  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  which,  in  1866,  had  partici- 
pated in  the  Reading  Convention,  and  in  1867  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  General  Council  at  Fort  Wayne.  When  the  min- 
utes of  the  Western  District  appeared  a  vigorous  protest  was 
entered  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Schmidt,  formerly  a  colleague  of  Dr. 
Walther,  but  then  professor  at  the  seminary  of  the  Norwegian 
Synod  in  Minneapolis,  against  what  he  claimed  were  Calvin- 
istic  errors.  Dr.  Schmidt  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
theological  journal,  Altes  und  Neues,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating this  new  doctrine  of  Missouri.  The  Church  papers  of 
the  Ohio  Synod  took  up  the  matter  soon  after,  and  thus  the 
fight  was  carried  into  the  Churches  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio. 
In  1881  the  faculties  of  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Synod- 
ical Conference  met  in  Milwaukee  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  an  understanding,  but  no  agreement  was  reached.  The 
Synodical  Conference  in  1882  adopted  the  thirteen  propositions 
of  Dr.  Walther,  the  year  before  ratified  by  the  Missouri  Synod, 
and  the  result  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Norwegian  and  the 
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Ohio  Synods.  Several  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
Missouri  Synod  became  members  of  the  Joint  S)mod  (Dr.  StcU- 
hom,  Rohe,  Dr.  Allwardt,  and  others),  whilst  others  went  over 
from  Ohio  to  Missouri.  The  Norwegian  Synod,  after  separat- 
ing from  the  Synodical  Conference,  was  divided  into  two  bodies 
of  nearly  equal  size,  the  one  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  Mis- 
souri, viz,  election  to  faith,  and  the  other  adopting  the  view 
of  Ohio,  viz,  election  in  view  of  faith. 

This  profound  theological  question  was  also  discussed  at 
the  meetings  of  congregations.  One  Church  in  Columbus, 
Wisco^isin,  petitioned  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University 
at  Rostock  for  an  opinion,  which,  when  it  arrived,  was  found 
to  disapprove  of  the  position  of  Missouri.  The  laymen 
deeply  interested  themselves,  and  carefully  studied  the  Bible, 
as  well  as  the  Form  of  Concord.  The  agitation  continued  for 
some  years,  and  began  to  subside  only  after  Dr.  Walther's 
death,  in  1887.  The  matter  also  came  up  in  a  Synod  of  the 
General  Council,  to  wit :  the  New  York  Ministerium,  in  1883. 
Several  pastors  withdrew  and  joined  the  Missouri  Synod.  The 
Ministerium  requested  the  faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Mt.  Airy  to  submit  an  opinion.  The  paper  was  read,  dis- 
cussed and  approved  in  1884,  and  thus  ended  the  agitation  as 
far  as  the  General  Council  was  concerned. 

The  lack  of  harmony  among  ministers  and  Churches  of 
the  Synodical  Conference  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Joint 
Synod  and  the  German  Iowa  Synod  on  the  other,  inter- 
fered greatly  with  home  missionary  work  on  territory  where 
two  or  more  of  these  Synods  were  represented.  This  was 
keenly  felt  and  lamented  by  men  who  had  the  welfare  of  Zion 
at  heart,  and  as  a  remedy  they  proposed  the  holding  of  confer- 
ences at  which  the  differences  should  be  discussed  in  a  frater- 
nal spirit.  All  who  fully  accepted  the  Symbolical  Books  were  in 
vited  to  participate.  They  were  not  to  be  considered  as  official 
representatives  of  their  Synods,  and  their  Synods  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  views  expressed.  Two  years  ago  a  meeting 
had  been  held  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  but  the  attendance  was 
small.  Tlie  conference  at  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  had  been 
well  advertised,  and  the  large  number  present  was  a  matter  of 
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general  surprise.  The  Rev.  M.  Bunge,  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin Synod,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  In  his  address  of  welcome  he  de- 
plored the  discussions  which  were  hampering  the  work  of 
home  missions,  and  trusted  that  at  this  convention  something 
may  be  accomplished  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding. 
Prof.  Ernst,  president  of  the  Northwestern  University,  the  ed- 
ucational institution  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod,  in  whose  Aula 
the  conference  was  held,  was  called  to  the  chair.  It  was  his 
earnest  endeavor  to  further  the  good  cause  for  which  the  large 
number  of  clergymen  had  assembled.  A  count  taken  just  be- 
fore adjournment,  when  certainly  all  who  had  attended  were 
no  longer  present,  revealed  that  203  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance. They  represented,  in  a  sense  at  least,  eleven  Synods. 
Eighty-five  were  from  the  United  German  Synod  (Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Michigan),  sixty-two  from  the  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, fifteen  from  the  Joint  Synod,  and  as  many  from  the 
German  Synod  of  Iowa,  two  each  belonged  to  the  Norwegian 
Synod,  the  Synod  of  Buffalo,  the  Michigan  Synod  and  the 
English  Synod  of  Missouri,  whilst  the  writer  was  the  only  one 
present  from  the  General  Council.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Rev.  J.  Bading,  of  Milwaukee,  president  of  the  Synodical 
Conference;  the  Rev.  Franz  Pieper,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at  St.  Louis,  and  president 
of  the  Missouri  Synod ;  the  Rev.  P.  von  Rohr,  of  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, president  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod;  the  Rev.  Aug. 
Pieper,  brother  of  Franz,  and  professor  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary of  the  United  German  Synod,  near  Milwaukee. 

Two  papers  were  to  furnish  the  basis  for  discussion,  viz, 
the  one  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  F.  Pieper  on  conversion,  and  the 
other  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Fritschel,  of  Loganville,  Wisconsin, 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Gottfried  Fritschel,  on  the  existing  differ- 
ences. Only  the  first  paper  was  read,  however.  We  give  an 
abstract  of  the  same  as  published  in  "Der  Lutherane/'  over  the 
signature  of  the  author,  translating  as  literally  as  possible : 

••  The  undersigned  discussed  /Af  principal  difference  in  the  doctrine  regard 
ing  conversion  and  election  withcmt  citing  from  the  publications  of  the  Synodical 
Conference  or  from  those  of  its  American  adversaries,  but  simply  on  the  basis  of 
Scripture,  referring  to  former  discussions  on  these  points  in  the  church.  His 
principal  points  were  the  following :    I.  We  know  from  Scripture  the  cause  of 
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oooTcnioD  ftnd  salvatioo  of  those  who  actually  are  oonTetted  and  taTed,  viz :  the 
grace  of  G<>d  in  Christ  alone.  2.  We  know  from  Scripture  the  cause  of  the 
noD-cooversion  and  perdition  of  those  who  actually  remain  nnbelierins  and  are 
condemned,  Tis. :  it  is  alone  man's  fault,  namely  his  resistance  and  evil  conduct 
with  which  be  opposes  the  converting  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Word. 
3.  Whatever  lies  be>ond  these  two  truths,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  belongs  Co 
the  inscrutable  judgments  and  unsearchable  ways  of  God,  which  on  earth  we 
neither  can  nor  should  investigate,  llie  grace  of  God,  as  the  cause  of  salvation, 
must  not  be  qualified,  by  way  of  explanation  by  anything  that  man  may  do  or 
contribute,  may  this  be  called  a  preparation  or  predis|X)sition  for  the  recepiioo  of 
grace,  an  improvement  in  conduct,  a  cessation  of  wilful  resistance,  self  determin- 
ation, a  kindly  disposition  towards  grace  which  does  not  work  irresistibly,  or  any- 
thing else,  because,  according  to  Scripture,  natural  man  is  an  enemy  of  the  grace 
of  God,  until  the  grace  of  God  in  conversion  has  changed  him  from  an  unwdling 
one  into  a  willing  one.  The  guilt  or  evil  conduct  of  man  as  the  cause  of  con- 
demnation mu!»t  not  be  qualified,  by  way  of  explanation,  by  an  imufficiency  0/ 
Mvittr  grace^  as  if  God  did  not  earnestly  desire  to  save  all  men,  inasmuch  as 
Scripture  teaches  most  clearly  the  universality  of  divine  grace,  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  of  the  serious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  hearers  of  the  Word. 
It  was  shown,  that  even  those  passages  which  rpeak  of  the  hardening  of  hearts, 
prove  that  God  did  not  pass  them  by  with  His  grace,  but  that  He  desired  to  enter 
in.  4.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  according  to  Scripture  the  grace  of  God 
is  universal,  and  that  all  men  are  alike  totally  corrupt,  there  is  no  answer  wkuk 
saf ts^es  fiason  \o  iht  i\Met\.\on\  IVAy  noe  aii  men  are  converted  and  sared,  or 
why  somf  are  converted  and  saved  and  no/  otken.  In  this  particular  we  most 
rcc(*gnize  an  inscrutable  mystery,  because  its  solution  would  only  be  possible  in  a 
way  that  would  be  blasphemous,  to  wit :  Either  by  a  denial  of  the  umvtrsaHty  of 
the  groce  of  God,  or  by  mtrikutmg  to  man  a  cause  of  his  salvation.  5.  We  must 
likewise  not  permit  ourselves  to  doubt  the  universality  of  the  earnest  and  gracious 
will  of  God,  or  to  assume  that  God  has  two  wills  which  contradict  each  other, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  gospel  has  not  reached  at  all  times  all  nations  and 
every  individual.  We  must  with  our  Form  of  Concord  see  in  this  also  an  in- 
scrutable mystery  which  we  cannot  solve  in  this  present  life.  In  heaven  we  will 
understand  that  God  also  earnestly  desired  to  save  those  who  did  not  actually  hear 
His  word,  as  He  also  actually  and  truly  had  given  His  Son  to  die  for  them.'*  So 
far  the  theses  as  summarized  by  Prof.  Pleper  for  the  churches  of  the  Missouri 
Synod  among  whom  Der  Lulheraner  is  extensively  circulated.  He  also  remarked 
(we  transcribe  from  our  notes)  :  In  God  lies  the  only  cause  for  the  salvation  of 
man,  in  man  the  only  cause  for  his  damnation.  We  do  not  attempt  any  explana- 
tion. Calvin  attempted  an  explanation,  but  what  he  says  is  folly.  The  Pelagians, 
semi- Pelagians  and  Synergists  also  attempted  it  Melanchthon  maintains  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  and  sincere  will  of  God  to  save  all  men  at  the  ezpenae  of 
the  sol  >  fiae.  I^termann  endeavors  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  claiming  that  man 
contributes  to  his  conversion  with  the  powers  given  to  him  by  the  grace  of  God. 
The  great  majority  of  Lutherans  teach  that  God  grants  to  man  such  strength 
through  grace  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  decide  in  uvor  of  accepting  the  gospel. 
All  this,  and  especially  Latermano's  claim,  is  nonsense,  as  natural  man  has  no 
power  to  accept  the  grace  of  God.  Those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Form 
of  Concord  are  charged  as  follows,  viz.:  fi)  That  they  teach  a  compulsory  con- 
version inasmuch  as  the  will  of  man  is  excluded.  But  God  does  not  act  by  force 
but  by  conviction.  (2)  That  they  contradict  themselves,  as  00  the  one  hand  they 
teach  a  universal  will  of  God  which  earnestly  desires  all  men  to  be  saved,  whil^ 
on  the  other  hand  they  teach  a  particular  will  which  only  has  reference  to  the 
elect.  But  both  statements  are  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  a  Christian 
accepts  therefore  both.  'Ibey  offer  no  greater  difficulty  than  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Trinity. 
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The  Rev.  H.  A'.  AUwardt,  D.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  Wisconsin, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  but  who,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  withdrew  and  united  with  the  Joint  Synod, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  outspoken  antagonists  of  Missouri's 
doctrine  on  election.  He  claimed  that  they,  of  the  Ohio  Synod, 
teach  with  no  less  emphasis  than  Missouri  that  there  is  nothing 
in  man  which  can  aid  him  in  his  conversion.  Every  pastor  of 
the  Joint  Synod  who  teaches  that  there  is  something  in  man 
on  account  of  which  God  converts  him  or  which  assists  him  in 
his  conversion  would  be  disciplined  for  teaching  heresy.  He 
further  said  that  Prof.  P.  did  not  mention  several  things  which 
Ohio  found  most  objectionable.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  Holtermann, 
of  Zittau,  Wisconsin,  reading  from  the  Form  of  Concord 
(Miiller,  599:  45),  maintained  that  this  is  the  position  of  the 
Joint  Synod.  The  passage  denies  to  natural  man  any  power 
to  desire  to  accept  the  gospel.  The  Rev.  Geo.  Fritschel  de- 
clared that  much  had  already  been  accomplished  in  order  to 
attain  to  a  better  understanding.  As  for  the  German  Synod  of 
Iowa,  he  would  say  that  it  repudiated  all  Synergism,  or  coope- 
ration of  natural  man  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Prof.  Pieper  explained  the  doctrine  concerning  election 
in  a  manner  that  did  much  towards  removing  misgivings  and 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding.  He  said :  Whilst  on 
the  one  hand  Scripture,  indeed,  teaches  that  acceptance  of 
grace,  conversion,  justification,  sanctification,  preservation  to 
the  end  and  salvation,  are  the  fruit  of  election,  and  that  pone 
others  are  saved  except  the  elect,  this  election  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  be  sundered  from  the  order  of  salvation.  The 
election  is  to  be  understood  in  the  manner  of  the  evangelical 
way  of  salvation,  and  we  must  not  take  refuge  to  Calvin  in 
order  to  solve  the  mystery.  In  the  elect  and  non-elect  them- 
selves there  is  not  the  difference  of  an  iota;  the  one  is  like 
the  other.  We  make  the  distinction  between  natural  and  wil- 
ful resistance,  but  this  difference  must  not  be  considered  a  rea  • 
son  why  the  one  is  elected  and  the  other  not.  The  Rev.  G 
Fritschel  rejoiced  that  Prof.  P.  discriminates  between  natural 
and  wilful  resistance.  Resistance  was  not  spoken  of  in  this  man- 
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ner  formerly.  Natural  man  was  then  compared  to  a  piece  of  ice. 
If  he  is  elected,  then  the  sun  of  divine  grace  shines  upon  it  ami 
it  melts ;  if  he  is  not  elected,  there  is  nothing  to  melt  the  ice. 
Even  such  comparisons  have  been  used:  the  heart  of  the 
natural  man  is  like  a  fortification.  In  the  elect  God  directs 
His  assaults  upon  it  and  it  must  yield,  even  though  yielding 
the  vanquished  feels  inclined  to  run  a  dagger  through  the  heart 
of  the  assailant.  In  reply  Prof.  P.  admits  that,  indeed,  Dr. 
Walther  had  used  these  and  similar  illustrations,  but  Missouri 
claimed  no  infallibility  for  its  great  teacher.  This  statement 
evidently  pleased  the  brethren  of  the  Joint  Synod  and  of  Iowa. 
Whilst  it  is  self-evident  that  the  great  Synod  of  Missouri  would 
not  and  could  not  regard  any  human  being  as  infallible,  not 
even  Dr.  Walther ;  still,  the  distinct  disavowal  by  the  president 
of  the  Missouri  Synod  of  certain  figures  and  expressions  used 
which  had  given  special  offense  to  the  Joint  Synod  men  and 
to  others  produced  a  most  happy  effect. 

Dr.  Allwardt  asked  President  Pieper :  "Does  the  grace  of 
God  work  with  equal  efficacy  upon  those  who  are  damned  as 
upon  those  who  are  saved?  Pres.  Pieper  answers:  Certainly. 
We  may  even  say  that  at  times  the  grace  of  God  works  more 
efficiently  upon  those  who  are  condemned,  as  the  Lord  says, 
Luke  X. :  13 :  "Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin!"  etc.,  from  which  it  is 
plain  that  these  cities  enjoyed  an  especially  rich  measure  of 
grace.  Rev.  Fritschel  declared  that  the  differences  were  after 
all  not  as  great  as  they  had  appeared.  Missouri  has  been  mis- 
imdcrstood  by  Iowa.  Prof.  Pieper  remarks :  Speaking  of  con- 
version we  must  insist  on  these  three  points :  Like  guilty,  like 
grace,  and  yet  different  results.  With  reference  to  hearing  the 
gospel  would  say :  Man  can  desist  from  wilful  resistance ;  but 
such  desisting  is  not  meritorious. 

On  Thursday  morning  (third  session)  Dr.  Allwardt  stated 
that,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Missouri,  God  overcomco 
the  wilful  resistance  in  all  those  who  are  chosen  to  salvation 
and  converts  them,  whilst  he  finds  that  those  who  wilfully  re- 
sist are  never  converted.  Converted  are  only  those  who  do 
not  wilfully  resist  as  Saul  in  Damascus  and  the  3000  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.     Prof.  Pieper  continued :  "We  are  all  of  one 
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mind  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  -original  sin.  On  this 
doctrine  we  all  speak  in  conformity  with  Scripture.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  question :  how  is  it  that  some  believe,  whilst 
others  do  not?  there  a  difference  becomes  manifest.  We  are 
not  a  unit  when  the  subject  is  up  for  discussion,  if  there  is  or 
is  not,  after  all,  some  credit  or  merit,  and  be  it  ever  so  small,  due 
to  man  when  he  is  converted.  Some  think  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive some  credit  for  a  friendly  disposition  over  against  the 
preached  Word.  But  though  there  may  be  some  heretics 
among  us  in  theory,  in  practice  we  are  all  orthodox.  He  then 
told  how  he  picked  up  a  sermon  preached  by  a  pastor  who  be- 
lieved in  the  intuitu  Mci  at  a  missionary  festival.  Theoretically 
he  held  that  the  conversion  of  man  is  in  some  degree,  be  it 
ever  so  small,  dependent  upon  his  disposition.  But  when  he 
(Prof.  P.)  read  the  prayer  that  preceded  the  sermon,  he  found 
that  the  good  brother  had,  in  practice,  taken  all  back  what  he 
defended  in  theory. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Fritschel  now  made  a  formal  though  in- 
official statement  regarding  the  position  of  the  German  Iowa 
Synod.  He  said  in  the  main :  'Though  this  is  a  free  confer- 
ence, I  am  nevertheless  responsible  to  my  Synod  for  what  I 
say.'"  He  fully  endorsed  the  views  expressed  by  Prof.  Pieper 
in  his  theses,  dwelling  on  the  total  corruption  of  man,  on  his 
utter  inability  to  do  anything  pleasing  to  God.  Man  can  only 
resist  divine  grace,  and  this  resistance  is  even  found  in  the  con- 
verted, and  opens  the  view  into  the  abhorring  depths  of  human 
depravity.  Divine  grace  alone  works  beginning,  progress  and 
consummation  of  salvation.  We  have  here  the  two  abysses; 
sin  and  grace.  God  earnestly  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
and  the  doctrine  of  election  is  in  full  accord  with  His  desire, 
and  the  one  must  not  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  other. 
Conversion  is  the  absolute  and  undeserved  grace  of  God.  That 
most  men  are  lost  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  contradiction 
in  God,  or  that  God  passed  them  by,  or  that  after  a  time  He 
had  withdrawn  His  grace,  but  alone  to  man  in  that  by  his  op- 
position to  the  grace  of  God  he  makes  his  conversion  impossi- 
ble. That  this  opposition  does  not  manifest  itself  in  the  con- 
verted must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  divine  grace.    Some 
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claim  that  God  overcomes  this  opposition  in  the  chosen  bv 
mere  force,  but  such  teaching  is  against  Scripture.  It  makes 
a  difference  between  natural  and  wilful  opposition,  which 
makes  conversion  impossible.  "I  believe  that  we  understand 
each  other  and  that  we  agree  on  the  main  issue.'" 

Prof.  Aug.  Pieper,  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod,  and  brother 
of  the  president  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  conceded  that  the  use 
of  the  word  "wilful"  opposition  in  this  controversy  is  unhappy 
and  has  caused  confusion  and  alienation.  It  should  be  dropped, 
as  the  term  does  not  adequately  express  what  is  understood  by 
it,  or  what  it  is  meant  to  express.  We  mean  by  it  the  opposi- 
tion which  shows  itself  in  natural  man  when  grace  is  offered 
him.  "I  am  greatly  pleased  by  what  Rev.  F.  has  said.  His 
statement  was  somewhat  mild  and  tender,  and  might  have 
been  a  little  more  vigorous,  but  what  he  said  was  correct.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  understand  each  other.  Let  this  dis- 
cussion be  for  peace,  and  let  us  put  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction on  our  opponents'  words  and  actions.  It  has  been 
said  repeatedly  that  we  are  agreed  in  the  heart ;  the  difficulty 
with  us  lies  in  the  head." 

The  first  speaker  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  last  session 
of  the  conference,  was  Dr.  Allwardt.  He  said  the  principal 
difference  between  us  is  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  con- 
version, viz:  Why  is  the  one  converted  and  not  the  other? 
We  are  agreed  as  to  the  first  point.  We  all  answer :  It  is  by 
the  grace  of  God  alone  that  we  are  converted.  Any  one  de- 
nying this  is  a  synergist.  We  furthermore  say :  In  those  that 
are  saved  the  Holy  Spirit  overcomes  the  natural  resistance, 
but  those  who  wilfully  resist  are  not  saved.  And  lastly  we 
say ;  Why  God  does  not  overcome  the  resistance  in  all  which  it 
would  be  easy  for  Him  to  do  is  a  mystery,  and  we  of  the  Ohio 
Synod  say,  we  do  not  know.  Missouri  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain it. 

Prof.  F.  Pieper  approved  of  what  Rev.  Fritschel  had  said : 
Whoever  is  elected  does  not  resist  wilfully.  And  in  this  we 
are  all  agreed.  I  do  not  trust  the  man  who  attempts  to  ex- 
plain why  some  are  converted  in  preference  to  others.  The 
statements  I  have  heard  from  both  the  Ohio  and  the  Iowa 
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side  have  pleased  me.  Natural  resistance  progresses  in  all 
men  to  wilful  resistance,  because  man  in  his  natural  state  is  an 
enemy  of  God.  And  it  is  only  owing  to  the  grace  of  God 
that  in  the  converted  natural  resistance  does  not  ripen  into  wil- 
ful resistance,  or  that  this  is  overcome.  Man  is  able  with  his 
natural  powers  to  overcome  resistance  against  the  external 
use  of  the  means  of  g^ace,  but  he  is  not  able  with  his  natural 
powers  to  overcome  the  resistance  against  the  internal  con- 
verting g^ace ;  which  (resistance)  is  weaker  in  some  and 
stronger  and  more  confirmed  in  others.  To  some  is  given  a 
larger,  to  others  a  smaller,  measure  of  grace.  Why  this  is  so, 
is  a  divine  mystery.  Profs.  Diecklioff  and  Luthardt  have 
charged  that  we  teach :  If  it  is  by  divine  grace  that  some  are 
converted  and  not  all,  then  God  has  designed  that  these  should 
be  lost.  This  is  no  less  than  a  mockery  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, and  the  very  acme  of  deviltry.  Dr.  Allwardt  continued : 
I  abhor  such  reasoning,  be  it  by  Dieckhoff  or  by   Luthardt. 

A  motion  is  now  offered  to  the  effect  that  conference 
sould  take  official  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  there  prevails  har- 
mony among  the  members  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
conversion.  But  as  no  action  of  any  kind  was  contempleted 
by  the  conference  the  chairman  ruled  the  motion  out  of  order. 
Instead,  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  eleven  men, 
representing  every  Synodical  body,  members  of  which  had 
been  present  at  the  conference,  with  instruction  to  prepare  for 
another  meeting  in  the  fall,  be  it  in  Chicago  or  Milwaukee, 
and  to  select  a  subject  for  discussion.  Rev.  J.  Strasen,  of 
Milwaukee,  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  is  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

The  writer  now  withdrew  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  When  we  reentered  the  aula  Dr.  Allwardt  de- 
manded that  if  the  intuitu  Met  necessarily  implied  Synergism, 
let  it  be  proven.  Prof.  F.  Pieper  answered :  The  intuitu  Mei 
is  not  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  may  be  used  in  a 
proper  sense.  It  may  be  used  correctly  when  care  is  taken, 
that  faith  is  conceived  simply  as  a  work  of  grace.  We 
know  of  no  election  which  is  merely  a  selection  of  per- 
sons,  but    it    is    a    choosing   and    taking   away    from    and 
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out  of  the  world  by  the  act  of  calling,  which  must,  however, 
never  be  separated  from  the  way  of  salvation,  from  faith,  sanc- 
tiiication  and  preservation.  If  any  desire  to  know  whether 
they  belong  to  the  elect,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  Word  and 
Sacraments.  Election  is  preceded  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  and 
election  rests  on  the  latter.  Election  can  only  be  understood 
when  Christ  is  made  the  chief  element  in,  and  basis  of  it,  and 
you  may  only  discuss  it  with  children  of  God.  This  is  virtually 
what  the  faculty  of  the  theological  seminary  in  Mt.  Airy  said 
in  its  paper  prepared  in  1884  at  the  request  of  the  New  York 
Ministerium.  And  it  was  only  natural  that  Dr.  AUwardt,  the 
leader  of  the  opponents  of  the  Missourians  at  the  conference, 
in  the  closing  address  should  give  expression  to  the  following 
sentiment:  "I  fully  concur  with  what  has  been  said  by  Mis- 
souri at  this  convention  on  the  subject  of  election.  If  this  had 
been  the  doctrine  of  Missouri  from  the  beginning,  I  would 
never  have  left  it,  and  would  never  have  attacked  such  a  doc- 
trine." 

We  may  say  that  all  went  their  way  rejoicing.  More, 
very  much  more,  had  been  accomplished  than  the  most  san- 
guine anticipated.  It  was  a  meeting  of  Christian  gentlemen — 
no  unkind  word  was  spoken,  not  even  at  the  beginning — ^who 
had  met  with  the  earnest  desire  to  understand  each  other  and 
settle  differences.  The  papers  of  the  Synodical  Conference 
speak  hopefully  of  the  future.  Prof.  F.  Pieper  says,  in  "Der 
Lutheraner":  "For  the  present  we  may  not  speak  of  any  result, 
but  it  was  resolved — and  it  seems  with  g^eat  enthusiasm — to 
arrange  for  another  'free  conference'  in  the  fall  of  the  present 
year." 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  the  "Lutheran  Standard'^ 
of  the  Joint  Synod  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  has  had  noth- 
ing to  say  on  the  conference. 

What  we  have  said  in  this  article  is  from  a  purely  objective 
standpoint.  We  have  endeavored,  correctly  and  without  bias, 
to  report  the  principal  statements  made.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  state  one  or  two  impressions:  i. 
The  father  of  the  doctrine  of  election  as  taught  by  Missouri  was 
Dr.  Walther,  and  in  it  he  was  supported  by  his  former  pupils. 
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He  taught  an  absolute  election,  and  was  unfortunate  in  trying  to 
explain  the  mystery,  giving  offense  by  figures  and  comparisons 
he  used.  2.  Not  one  member  of  the  Missouri  Synod  attempt- 
ed to  defend  Dr.  Walther's  position.  His  figures  and  com- 
parisons were  expressly  disavowed  by  none  other  than  the 
president  of  the  Missouri  Synod  and  chief  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  its  principal  theological  seminary.  3.  The  doctrine 
and  position  of  President  Pieper  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  Dr.  W.  (a)  He  (P.)  allows  the  intuitu  fidei,  which  Dr. 
W.  never  did.  He  always  charged  those  holding  this  view  of 
the  large  number  of  our  orthodox  theologians  with  being  Syn- 
ergists, (b)  He  does  not  teach  an  absolute  election  to  effec- 
tual calling,  faith,  perseverance  and  salvation,  but  an  election 
included  in,  and  conditioned  by,  the  way  of  salvation.  This 
doctrine  Prof.  P.  said  he  had  always  taught  as  professor  of 
theology.  We  have  made  no  note  of  this,  in  the  foregoing, 
but  a  pastor  of  the  Missouri  Synod  assured  us  afterwards  tha*^ 
this  is  correct.  We  were  pleased  with  Prof.  P.  He  is  not  only 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  quoting  pas- 
sages as  readily  in  the  original  as  in  the  German,  and  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  dogmaticians  and  with  Church  his- 
tory, but  also  kind  in  the  treatment  of  his  opponents  and  anx- 
ious for  an  honorable  peace.  We  fear  that  some  in  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  may  not  think  as  favorable  of  their  president  and 
chief  professor,  and  we  would  not  be  surprised  if  disavowals 
and  protests  will  not  be  in  order  on  the  part  of  dyed  in  the 
wool  Missourians. 

John  Nicum. 
Rochester,  N.  ¥.,  May,  J903. 

Postscript.  We  were  delighted  with  the  spirit  which  was 
manifested  at  Watertown.  There  was  no  picking  at  words,  no 
twisting  of  phrases.  All  seemed  anxious  to  understand  each 
other.  In  this  frame  of  mind  we  somewhat  hastily  prepared 
a  report  for  The  Lutheran  the  morning  after  the  adjournment, 
relying  more  upon  memory  than  upon  our  notes,  which  we  had 
not  yet  written  out.  In  the  May  number  of  Lehre  und  IVehre 
— which  was  received  after  mailing  the  foreg'oing  article — 
Prof.  F.  Pieper  takes  exception  to  our  report.    He  says :  "The 
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undersigned  regrets  that  he  is  obliged  to  correct  a  report  in 
The  Lutheran.  It  was  the  desire,  as  expressed  by  the  Confer- 
ence, that  the  printed  reports  should  not  speak  of  a  victory  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  but  might  limit  themselves  to  a 
statement  that  the  persons  taking  part  earnestly  endeavored 
to  confine  themselves  to  facts,  and  that  future  conferences 
were  not  considered  impossible  of  results."  We  heard  no 
such  desire  expressed,  and  we  paid  strict  attention.  It  was 
probably  done  during  the  time  we  had  withdrawn  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  arranging  another  simi- 
lar conference.  We  claimed  no  "victory"  for  either  side,  but 
we  praised  the  harmony  and  claimed  that  an  agreement  was 
reached.  It  seems  to  us  like  chilling  the  enthusiasm  and  good 
impressions  when  all  that  has  been  accomplished  is  limited  to 
this  bare  statement:  "That  the  persons  taking  part  earnestly 
endeavored  to  confine  themselves  to  facts,  and  that  future  con- 
ferences were  not  considered  impossible  of  results."  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  do  not  consider  this  as  adequately  ex- 
pressing the  result  attained,  in  the  face  of  the  general  expres- 
sions of  agreeable  surprise  at  the  harmonious  meeting  and  at 
the  happy  results  apparently  accomplished  heard  after  adjourn- 
ment. 

Prof.  F.  Pieper  continues :  ''The  Lutheran,  in  its  issue  of 
May  14,  gives  a  full  report,  the  gist  of  which  is:  i.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  reached :  2.  This  happy  result  was  attained  in  that 
the  undersigned  modified  the  position  of  the  Missouri  Synod, 
respectively  of  the  Synodical  Conference,  and  promised  the 
correction  of  certain  statements  which  were  offensive  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  first,  as  well  as  the  second  part  of  this  re- 
port, is  contrary  to  facts.  In  Watertown  not  the  least  approach 
in  material  points  has  been  reached  between  Missouri  and 
Ohio,  as  far  as  the  public  statements  are  considered.  Tlie 
condition  of  affairs  is  such  that  an  approach  is  simply  impos- 
sible. There  must  be  a  surrender  of  the  one  side  or  of  the 
other.  The  question  is  if  that  which  decides  each  actual  con- 
version and  the  actual  abiding  in  the  faith  in  each  and  every 
case  is  the  grace  of  God  or  sonu:thing  in  man.  Between  these 
contradictories  an  agreement  is  impossible,  and  there  was  no 
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such  agreement  reached  in  Watertown,  as  both  sides  main- 
tained their  positions/' 

We  briefly  answer:  i.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  would 
seem  that  the  conference  was  rather  too  optimistic,  if  it  consid- 
ered future  conferences  "not  impossible  ot  results."  Does 
not  the  case  look  rather  desperate,  and  is  an  understanding 
then  not  simply  impossible?  Was  the  conference  at  Watertown 
with  the  declaration  "We  are  agreed,"  its  applause  and  general 
good  feeling,  a  phantom,  or  is  Prof.  Pieper  another  when  at 
Watertown,  another  when  back  to  St.  Louis?  It  is  as  much 
of  a  mystery  as  the  doctrine  under  discussion. 

2.  We  distinctly  disavow  that  we  spoke  in  our  article  in 
The  Lutheran  of  any  promise  on  the  part  of  Prof.  Pieper  to  have 
any  statements  of  the  Missouri  Synod  and  Synodical  Confer- 
ence, which  are  oflFensive^to  the  adversaries,  corrected.  We 
heard  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Watertown,  and  made  no  state- 
ment to  that  effect.    But  we  did  say, 

3.  That  there  was  an  agreement  reached.  And  this  as- 
sertion we  base  on  the  following  facts,  to  wit : 

a.  Prof.  August  Pieper,  brother  of  Pres.  F.  Pieper,  said 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day  in  the  remarks  called  forth 
by  Rev.  Fritschel's  address :  "  We  are  agreed." 

b.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  a  motion  was  made 
to  the  effect :  Conference  hereby  declares  that  those  here  pres- 
ent and  belonging  to  the  different  parties  in  the  controversy 
are  agreed.  The  motion  was  not  pressed,  and  subsequently 
withdrawn,  but  not  because  any  one  objected  to  or  questioned 
the  fact  stated  in  the  motion — for  it  was  tacitly  acknowledged 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached — ^but  because,  being  a 
convention  for  free  discussion  only,  it  did  not  feel  itself  author- 
ized to  pass  such  a  resolution. 

c.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  session.  Dr.  Allwardt 
claimed  that  it  was  an  error  to  charge  those  who  held  to  the 
intuitu  adei  with  entertaining  on  that  account  synergistic  views. 
To  this  Prof.  F.  Pieper  replied :  The  intuitu  Mei  is,  indeed,  not 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but  may  be  used  correctly  if  only  faith 
is  considered  a  matter  of  divine  grace  only.  This  had  refer- 
ence to  the  main  point  at  issue,  and  Dr.  A.  was  satisfied  with 
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Prof.  P.'s  answer.  According  to  Eastern  notions  we  would 
call  this  an  understanding. 

d.  Just  before  the  close  that  notable  declaration  was  made 
by  Dr.  A.,  which  it  would  seem  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  an  agreement  was  reached.  Dr.  AUwardt  asked  for  the 
explanation  of  a  certain  passage  in  Lehre  und  Wehre.  Pres. 
Pieper  gave  it.  Thereupon,  Dr.  A.  declared :  I  accept  this  ex- 
planation. If  Missouri  had  from  the  beginning  taught  thus 
with  reference  to  election  I  would  never  have  left  the  Synod, 
nor  ever  raised  my  voice  in  opposition  to  Missouri's  teaching. 
When  the  leader  of  the  opposition  is  moved  to  such  a  public 
declaration,  an  agreement  must  certainly  have  been  reached. 
And  we  also  said : 

4.  That  the  representatives  of  Missouri  had  modified  the 
extreme  statements  and  unfortunate  figures  and  comparisons 
used  in  the  heat  of  combat.    And  here  is  our  proof : 

a.  When  the  Rev.  G.  Fritschel,  and  others,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day  called  attention  to  certain  similes  used  by 
Dr.  Walther,  which  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  many.  Prof. 
Pieper  disavowed  them  with  the  remark :  "We  do  not  consider 
Dr.  W.  infallible."  In  Uhre  und  Wehre  (p.  132),  Prof,  P 
states  that  Dr.  W.  had  already,  in  1881  (Lchre  und  Wehre,  p. 
43ss),  explained  certain  statements  which  had  given  rise  to  mis- 
understandings according  to  the  maxim  of  St.  Augustin,  Sen- 
tentiam  teneat,  linguam  corrigat.  But  what  Dr.  W.  held,  ac- 
cording to  his  deterministic  views,  viz :  That  God  works  with  a 
larger  measure  of  grace  in  the  elect  than  in  the  non-elect,  is 
not  simply  lingua,  but  sententia,  and  Prof.  F.  Pieper  dis 
tinctly  repudiated  this,  and  showed  that  God  at  times  grants 
even  a  larger  measure  of  grace  to  the  wicked  than  to  the  elect. 
We  remember  that  article  in  Lehre  und  Wehre,  1881,  p.  43SS., 
quite  well,  but  the  doctrine  of  an  extraordinary  measure  of 
grace,  and  even  force  used  by  God  with  reference  to  the  elect — 
"besonders  "nachdrucken**  were  the  words — was  not  here  ex- 
plained or  disavowed.  It  was  distinctly  repudiated  at  Water- 
town. 

b.  What  has  been  a  stumbling  block  for  the  men  of  the 
Ohio  Synod  is  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Missouri  that  God,  in 
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the  elect,  overcomes  the  Tvilful  opposition  to  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Ohio  Synod  men  say,  whoever  resists 
wilfully  is  not  converted.  Prof.  Aug.  Pieper  said  the  use  of 
the  word  "beharrlich,"  wilful,  determined,  or  continued,  is  unfor- 
tunate. It  does  not  express  what  we  mean  by  it,  and  it  had 
better  be  dropped.  And  Prof.  F.  Pieper  says  correctly,  in 
Lehre  und  IVehre,  1903,  p.  132:  "By  members  of  the  Synodical 
Conference  this  declaration  was  made  repeatedly:  There  is, 
indeed,  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  a  continued,  wilful,  etc., 
resistance  against  the  converting  grace  of  God,  by  which  con- 
version and  salvation  is  hindered.  That  in  those  who  are 
converted  and  saved  such  wilful  resistance  against  conversion 
does  not  manifest  itsdf  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  more  favor- 
able disposition  on  their  part,  but  to  the  grace  of  God  alone." 

c.  A  further  ground  for  claiming  that  the  representatives 
of  Missouri  had  somewhat  modified  their  former  position  we 
find  in  Prof.  F.  Pieper's  attitude  over  against  the  intuitu  Met, 
referred  to  under  3  c.  Missouri  had  always  repudiated  it.  My 
notes  say  that  Prof.  P.  declared  the  intuitu  Adei  may  be  rightly 
used  if  only  faith  is  considered  purely  a  work  of  grace. 

d.  Dr.  Allwardt's  declaration  towards  the  close  of  the 
conference  (vd.  3,  d),  implies  that  according  to  his  judgment, 
and,  indeed,  that  of  the  men  from  the  Joint  Synod,  whose  leader 
he  was,  the  men  of  the  Missouri  Synod  have  modified  the  ex- 
treme determinism  formerly  taught  by  that  Synod. 

e.  One  striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  observa- 
tion is  Prof.  F.  Pieper's  declaration :  "If  any  one  asks  me  if  he  i*s 
elected  or  not,  I  tell  him  not  to  worry  about  the  secret  counsel 
of  God,  but  point  him  to  the  way  of  salvation,  the  means  of 
grace,  his  baptism,  the  Word  of  God,  etc.,  as  the  best  proof  of 
his  election  and  salvation."  In  connection  with  the  doc- 
trine of  election  the  way  of  salvation  upon  which  elec- 
tion rests  had  never  before  been  made  so  prominent  in  the 
Missouri  Synod;  it  was  rather  the  other  point  of  view:  The 
great  mystery  of  the  election,  the  election  to  faith,  etc.  And 
Prof.  Pieper  felt  it  himself  that  he  had  spoken  more  clearly 
and  comforting  of  this  great  doctrine  than  had  ever  been  done 
heretofore,  because  he  added:  Thus  I  have  been  taught  in 
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catechetical  iiistniction»  and  thus  I  have  taught  as  professor 
of  theology*  as  my  students  will  testify.  And  one  of  the  Mis- 
souri pastors  assured  me  that  this  is  a  fact.  There  is  no  reason 
for  Prof.  Pieper's  remarks  except  upon  the  ground  that  he 
himself  felt,  that  what  he  had  now  said  was  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  and  new.    And  it  had  a  splendid  eflFect. 

We  make  these  observations  as  a  stranger,  never  before 
having  attended  a  meeting  of  our  Western  Synods,  much  less 
an  intersynodical  conference;  and  as  an  outsider,  not  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  Synods  which  had  called  this  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  for  peace,  and  we  looked  for  and  carefully  noted 
the  evidences  of  it,  and  are  glad  to  say,  we  found  them  on  all 
sides.  In  our  opinion  the  reports  published  by  the  Missouri 
papers  do  not  do  justice  to  the  results  of  the  convention  in  this 
respect.  As  we  were  identified  with  neither  party,  we  were 
not  biased  or  prejudiced  for  or  against  Missouri  or  Ohio,  and 
had  no  object  in  claiming  "defeat"  for  the  one  or  "victory"  for 
the  other.  We  hoped,  however,  for  a  coming  together  of  breth- 
ren of  the  same  faith,  who  all  accept  fully  and  without  any  re- 
serve whatsoever,  the  entire  Book  of  Concord.  We  looked 
for  a  modification  of  terms  used  and  statements  made  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  and  afterwards,  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
right,  strenuously  adhered  to,  and  which  all  these  years  had 
caused  strife  and  alienation  among  brethren,  believing,  with 
Pres.  Pieper,  that  at  heart  they  are  all  agreed  that  man  docs 
not  contribute  an  iota  to  his  conversion,  but  that  it  is  all  the 
grace  of  God  alone,  and  that  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  the 
head,  in  the  language  used,  in  the  way  of  lofoking  at  it.  From 
this  point  of  view,  and  with  the  sincere  desire  that  soon  all 
may  be  one,  and  instead  of  antagonizing  and  hampering  each 
other  in  the  work,  all  stand  together  and  build  the  walls  of 
Zion,  we  have  written  this  report  and  postscript. 

J.  NiCUM. 

Rochester,  N.  F. 
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EzploratkMii  In  Bible  Lands. 

Exploration  in  Bible  Lands  During  the  19th  Century.  By  H.  V.  Hil- 
precht,  Clftrk  Reiearch  Professor  of  Assjrriology  and  Scientific  Director  of  the 
Babylonian  Expedition,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  co6peration  of  Lie. 
Dr.  Hensinger,  formerly  University  of  Berlin ;  Prof.  Dr.  Hommel,  University  of 
Munich ;  Prof.  Dr.  Jensen,  University  of  Marburg;  Prof.  Dr.  Steindorff,  Univer- 
flhy  ot  Leipzig ;  with  nearly  two  hundred  illustrations  and  four  maps.  Philadel- 
phia: A.  J.  Holman  &  Company.     1903.    pp.  809. 

This  comprebensive  volume  of  archseology  sums  up  the  work  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  discoyering  the  buried  cities  and  treasures 
of  the  East,  and  details  in  full  the  excavations  that  have  been  made 
at  the  principal  sites  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  in  various 
points  of  Egypt. 

Arabia  also,  which  has  long  been  exploited  by  oriental  travelers, 
and  on  which  there  are  several  exceedingly  valuable  works  of  great 
compasB,  has  here  received  particular  attention  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  that  land.  As 
a  result  of  his  studies,  Hommel  states  his  well-known  conclu- 
sion that  the  origin  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  much  more  closely 
connected  with  North  Arabia  than  we  have  hitherto  ventured  to 
suppose.  Considering  the  genealogies  as  given  in  the  10th  chapter 
of  Qenesid  and  similar  passages,  it  is  remarkable  to  see  what  a  close 
kinship  between  Hebrew  and  Arab  is  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  tra- 
dition,— a  kinship  second  only  to  that  existing  between  the  former 
and  Ammon,  Moab,  and  the  really  half  Arabian  Edom  (pages  741, 
742.)  Further,  the  word  Kush  means  Ethiopia  only  in  four  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament;  while  in  all  other  passages,  beginning 
with  the  story  of  Eden  and  the  table  of  nations,  it  means  Arabia. 
The  Oihon  is  a  wadi  of  Arabia,  as  Nimrod  is  a  son  of  Arabia.  Ashur 
in  Genesis  2:  14,  etc.,  is  a  district  in  Arabia.  Abraham's  family  was 
devoted  to  moon  worship,  which  is  Arabian,  and  Moses  first  changed 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Ta,  which  originally  meant  moon,  to 
Yaveh.  Hommel  points  out  a  number  of  further  details,  including 
analogies  between  Southern  Arabia  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  cere- 
monial lawb. 

Professor  P.  Jensen  deals  with  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
Hittite  inscriptions.  He  maintains  that  "if  we  know  of  no  inscrip- 
tion in  Assyria  and  to  the  north  of  it,  which  is  certainly  much  ear- 
lier than  1000  B.  C,  then  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  left  for  going 
back  to  the  old  kings  of  Khate  mentioned  in  the  Egjrptlan  inscrip- 
tions of  say  1300  B.  C.  and  earlier,  as  the  authors  of  our  inscrip- 
tions." (Page  768).  It  is  easier  to  fix  the  chronology  of  these  in- 
scriptions than  to  point  out  their  origin  or  to  decipher  them.  Jensen 
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alludes  to  the  great  difflculUea  that  are  still  at  hand  in  this  matter, 
and  the  unlikelihood  of  there  having  been  any  powerful  Hittite  em- 
pire in  Syria,  or  in  fact  anything  more  than  petty  Hittite  states. 
He  offers  no  solution  as  to  the  Hittites  of  Palestine  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  but  says  that  the  deciphering  of  these  inscriptions  open 
to  us  the  archives  of  an  ancient  people  who  are  the  ancestors  ot  the 
modem  Armenians  of  Indo-Germanic  speech. 

The  whole  romantic  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  decipherment 
of  the  ancient  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions  is  told  In  this 
l>ook  at  length  and  in  a  very  charmrtng  manner.  The  various  ex- 
peditions to  the  East  with  their  results  and  explorations  are  depicted 
in  chronological  order.  Dr.  Hilprecht's  own  contribution  entitled. 
The  Resurrection  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  embraces  577  pages. 
His  history  of  the  four  American  expeditions  and  their  labors  com- 
prises over  300  pages.  Nuffar,  with  its  school  and  students,  its  vast 
library,  its  temple,  to  which  the  kings  of  Babel  made  pilgrimages, 
its  battles,  its  destruction  and  restorations,  are  here  painted  to  the 
eye  with  great  detail. 

The  well-known  history  and  results  of  the  excavations  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  including  those  at  the  Delta,  those  at  the  Pyramids 
of  Memphis,  those  in  the  Payum,  those  of  El'Amarna,  those  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Abydos  and  Naqada  and  the  oldest  Egyptian 
cemeteries,  and  those  in  Thebes,  are  given. 

The  book  is  enriched  with  great  wealth  of  illustraition,  and  is  a 
credit  to  editor  and  publisher. 

The  Vcfdkt  of  the  Mooumeats. 
The  Verdict  of  the  Monuments.     By  Rct.  George  Fioke. 

This  l>ook  of  71  pages,  with  the  same  title  as  the  EosliBb 
edition  of  Sayoe's  "Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,"  is 
based  on  third  hand  sources  of  a  cheap  character.  It  contains  a  lot 
of  antiquated  material,  very  poorly  digested.  The  author  is  not  a 
Semitic  scholar.  While  men  who  are  able  to  digest  what  scholars 
have  produced  are  needed  in  order  to  popularise  their  results,  it  is 
a  mistake  for  a  publishing  house  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  laymen 
a  book  containing  so  many  misstatements.  The  author  has  the  right 
spirit,  but  it  is  such  work  that  gives  the  dilettant  of  a  different  spirit 
an  opportunity  to  bring  the  science  into  disrepute. 

I  might  add  also  that  the  publisher  is  a  prdtty  mean  man  to  send 
a  reviewer  a  paper-bound  book  selling  at  25  cents,  when  he  offers 
one  in  cloth  for  40  cents. — A.  T.  Clay. 

Leathers  oa  the  Old  Tcitamciit 

The  Claims  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Sunley  Leathes,  D.  D.,  Profe*- 
ior  of  Old  TesiameDt  Exegesii  in  King's  College,  London.     New  York.     1897. 

These  two  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament,  while  perhaps  con- 
ceived in  a  vein  more  narrowly  orthodox  and  rigid,  in  the  way  of 
sweeping  generaliKation,  than  a  perfectly  open  mind  will  appreciate, 
nevertheless  contain  some  exceedingly  forcible  points  of  argument, 
and  they  bring  criticism  face  to  face  with  its  own  trail  and  tendency 
in  a  manner  that  the  latter  cannot  relish.  For  criticism  never  loves 
to  contemplate  its  own  inconsistencies.  It  does  not  desire  to  gase 
upon  the  weakness  inherent  in  a  general  survey  of  its  own  unsatis- 
factory results. 

One  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  author  in 
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his  little  book  of  seventy- three  pages  brings  criticism  to  bay  is  bis 
opening  up  of  the  nature  of  the  essential  Connection  between  historic 
events  and  spiritual  and  moral  truth  in  the  Old  Testament  He 
says.  "It  is  asked.  'What  do  we  lose  if  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
were  mythical  personages  with  no  historic  existence?  Do  not  the 
spiritual  lessons  remain  which  their  narratives  illustrate?  The  ex- 
ample of  Abraham's  faith  abides,  whether  he  is  imaginary  or  real, 
just  as  the  evil  of  marital  jealousy  remains  whether  Othello  was  or 
was  not  merely  the  creation  of  Shakespeare's  brain.' 

"But  this  appears  to  me  'to  betray  a  very  unsatisfactory  and 
vague  conception  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  example  of  faiith  is  the  essential 
element  in  the  story  of  Abraham.  But  let  us  also  suppose  that  Abra- 
ham was  a  mythical  personage,  wi«h  no  real  existence.  Then  clear- 
ly the  command  which  he  obeyed  and  the  promise  which  he  be- 
lieved, were  unreal,  as  also  was  his  obedience  and  his  belief.  Our 
position,  then,  would  be  this:  *Had  Abraham  acted  under  the  di- 
rections supposed,  as  he  is  said  to  have  acted,  we  have  from  the 
blessing  promised  upon  his  faith  a  corresponding  advantage  that 
may  be  expected  to  accrue  to  us  from  the  like  obedience  and  belief. 
The  teaching  of  the  narrative  is  equally  distinct  and  eloquent 
whether  true  or  false.' 

"Very  well;  but  if  the  narrative  is  imaginary,  so  also  may  be 
the  lessons  derived  from  it.  We  do  not  care  to  know  what  conceiv- 
ably might  be  the  case  under  certain  circumstances.  We  want  to  know 
what  actually  was  the  case  under  these  circumstances  as  described. 
If  God  did  not  act  as  He  is  said  to  have  acted  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
how  do  we  know  that  He  will  act  in  a  like  manner  in  our  own  case? 
What  proof  have  we  that  He  cares  at  all  about  how  we  do  act?  Be- 
cause it  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  history  of  Abraham  is  dissi- 
pated in  this  way,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  other  like  matter 
may  be  dissipated  and  destroyed.  If  ithe  ground  of  faith  is  thus 
relegated  to  the  merely  spiritual,  impalpable,  and  intangible,  apart 
altogether  from  the  concrete,  visible  and  substantial  authority  which 
vouchee  for  it.  there  ceases  to  be  any  valid  foundation  at  all  for  it. 
in  the  experimental  and  the  real.  Then  there  is  no  necessity  for  Gcd 
to  confirm  His  word  with  signs  following,  and  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  He  ever  diid.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Christ  mankind  had  not  emerged  from  this  pernicious  and 
childish  habit  of  believing  in  signs,  and  in  Old  Testament  times  they 
were  immersed  in  it.  For  us  there  has  been  reserved  the  far  higher 
calling  to  dispense  altogether  with  signs  in  the  present,  and  to  dis- 
credit the  reality  of  those  which  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  the 
past  Faith,  if  it  is  real,  and  in  proportion  as  It  is,  can  dispense 
altogether  with  an  historic  basis  to  rest  on. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
men's  thoughts  are  largely  moving.  But  is  there  not  a  manifest 
and  pernicious  fallacy  in  the  reasoning?  Because  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  Ood  would  have  us  be  independent  of  signs,  does  He  intend 
us  to  believe  that  signs  have  never  been  given?  Does  he  wish  us  to 
suppose  that  those  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  given  were  falla- 
cious, and  that  it  matters  nothing  whether  they  were  real  or  not? 
If  so,  surely  not  only  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  New  likewise,  must 
be  written  again  de  novo.  Then  not  only  may  we  pass  by  the  mir- 
acles of  Christ  as  of  no  moment,,  but  we  must  also  believe  that  He 
never  really  wrought  them,  and  never  actually  appealed  to  them: 
that  in  all  these  cases  there  was  nothing  more  than  temporary  and 
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apparent  concession  to  human  weakness.  But  then,  in  that  case, 
we  must  Hkewtee  deal  in  some  intelligible  way  with  His  birth.  His 
life.  His  resurrection,  and  His  ascension." 

V ddacf's  Exodw. 

Studiis  in  thx  Book.  Old  TesUment,  first  series,  Ezodns.  By  Rer. 
Franklin  Weidner,  IVofeasor  and  Doctor  of  Theology,  mnd  President  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminaiy  at  Chicago,  IlL  Fleming  H.  Rerell  Company :  Chicago,  New 
York.    Pp.59.    Price,  50  cents. 

One  of  the  chief  excellenclee  of  this  little  book  is  that  it  is 
strongly  against  the  negative  criticism,  and  that  it  furnishes  a  con- 
structive outlook,  with  evidence,  at  points  of  attack,  of  the  evangeli- 
cal and  traditional  construction  of  the  book.  It  is  particularly  clear 
in  its  analysis  (^  the  contents  ot  Bxodus,  and  is  convenient  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
as  a  book.  The  history  of  Bgypt,  the  archseological  discoveries, 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  text  itself  are  woven  together. 

Lttod  oa  Jobw 

The  Book  or  Ijjoa  Translated  and  commented  npon  by  Emil  Lond.  Luth- 
eran Angostana  Book  Concern,  Rock  Island,  lU.  1903.  CloCh.  380  pages. 
Price,  |l. 25  net,  bomid  in  boards.    1 1.50  net,  doth. 

This  book  is  a  vivid  and  accurate  translation  of  the  very  vivid 
book  of  Job.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction,  and  brief  notes,  com- 
menting on  the  meaning;  and  the  verses  are  interspersed  in  the 
larger  type  of  the  translation.  A  short  review  or  summary  of  the 
contents  closes  each  chapter.  The  notes  written  in  a  popular  style 
are  intended  for  general  instruction  and  edification,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  this  form  the  woiIl  will  do  much  good  in  our  American 
Lutheran  Church.  Dr.  Weidner  says,  "I  have  carefully  examined 
your  translation  of  the  book  Job,  as  well  as  your  notes  on  the  book, 
and  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  them.  Tour  work  deserves  a 
large  circulation.    I  find  it  most  excellent  work." 

Dr.  Beecher  says  of  the  same  book,  "Reading  what  you  have 
written  has  given  me  real  pleasure.  No  one  would  dispute  that  your 
work  is  carefully  and  accurately  done.  As  to  your  competency  as  a 
Hebraist,  you  are  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  refer  to  me  if  that  will  be 
useful  to  you."  We  hope  the  book  will  do  much  good  in  our  Church, 
and  that  the  author  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed  further  in  hlB 
studies. 

Schmldtfcs^s  Dk  Evan.  Elntt  Altca  Unsialcodcx. 

Die  Evakgblbin  Einbs  ALxnf  Unzialcodbx  (B-Alkph  Text).  Nacfa 
Einer  Abschriit  des  Dreisehnten  Jahrfaonderts.  Heransgeben  von  Alfred 
Schmidtke.  Leipsig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs'  scfae  Bnchbandlnng,  1903.  Pp.  116. 
Price,  4  marks. 

By  making  public  this  old  Uncialcodex,  written  in  the  B-Aleph 
text,  in  a  copy  of  the  13th  century,  the  author  has  opened  up  a  con- 
siderable aimount  of  valuable  material  for  the  field  of  textual  criti- 
cism. In  view  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  this  manuscript 
throws  light  upon  the  causes  of  textual  variations,  a  earful  study  of 
it  should  add  to  our  knowledge  of  proper  textual  reconstruction. 

The  manuscript  was  written  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
and  consists  of  152  parchment  leaves.  Some  leaves  at  the  close  are 
missing.  About  a  century  after  it  was  written  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  Oonstantinos,  and  from  then  on  until  the  16th 
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century  its  hlBtory  is  to  be  found  in  many  notes  written  on  blank 
leaves  and  on  the  margins.  It  was  probably  preserved  in  Egypt 
Matthew  is  written  in  running  text,  but  the  remaining  gospels  are 
given  in  uncials,  and  are  full  of  chirographical  and  grammatical 
errors,  as  well  as  of  misconceptions  of  many  kinds,  which  show  that 
the  writer  was  one  not  versed  in  the  art  of  uncial  writing,  and 
scarcely  able  to  decipher  an  uncialcodex.  Schmidtke  shows  the  nature 
of  these  errors  and  mistakes  by  multitude  of  citations  in  detail,  all 
of  which  are  instructive.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  manuscript  was 
written  at  the  wish  of  an  abbess  named  Olympias,  and  that  it  may 
perhaps  date  back  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  The  original  writer 
of  this  Olympias  manuscript  was  a  good  kaligrapher.  It  was  written 
in  Egypt  In  the  course  of  centuries  this  uncial  was  corrected  to 
some  extent  by  the  use  of  the  common  text 

The  Olympias  manuscript  belongs  to  the  group  of  B-Aleph  man- 
uscripts. The  author  goes  into  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  recension 
of  the  Egyptian  Bishop  Hesycbius  about  the  year  300,  and  its  com- 
parison with  the  Ammonianian  Dlatessaron.  The  whole  work  is 
dearly  printed. 

T.  B.  S. 

Two  Syriac  Apocryphal  Aanutcripti, 

Afoceypha  Syeiaca.  The  Peotbvangelium  Jacobi  and  Teansftus 
Maela.     With  Texts  feom  the  Septuaoint,  the  Koran,  the  Pkshitta, 

AND  FEOM  A  SVEIAC  HVUN  IN  A  SVEO-AEABIC  PAUMFSEST  OF  THE  FlFFH  AND 

Othee  Centueies.  Edited  and  translated  by  Agnes  Smith  Lewis,  M.  R.  A.  S., 
Hon.  Phil.  Dr.,  Halle- Wittenberg;  LL.  D.,  St.  Andrew's.  With  an  appendix  of 
Palestinian-Sjriac  texts  from  the  Tajlor-Schechter  Collection.  London :  C.  J. 
Claj  ft  Sons,  1902.    4to,  pp.  Ixxii,  71,  154.    Price,  15s  net 

In  1895,  while  Mrs.  Lewis  was  at  Suez,  she  purchased  a  vellum 
palimpsest,  containing  the  Protevangelium  Jacohi  and  the  Transitus 
MarisB.  Both  these  narratjives  are  unhistorical,  but  it  is  the  latter 
writing  which  has  had  such  wonderful  influence  upon  Mariolatry,  the 
festlyals  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, etc.  Ewald  has  declared  that  the  whole  cultus  of  Mary  in  the 
Papal  Church  rests  upon  this  book,  and  that  it  is  the  foundation  for 
a  hundred  superstitious  reasons,  which  have  intruded  with  less  and 
less  reeistance  Into  the  churches  since  the  fifth  century,  and  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  degeneration  and  to  the  crippling  of  all 
better  Christianity. 

The  first  writing  is  assigned  to  the  early  tenth  century,  and  the 
second  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  century.  The  volume  Is  beautifully 
illustrated. 

FkNtmoy^s  New  TctUmcnt 

New  Light  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Parke  P.  Floumoj,  D.  D.,  with 
introdaction  by  Pkof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia:  The  West- 
fluinster  IVess.     1903.    Pp.  193.    Price,  I1.75  net. 

A  popular  presentation  of  the  scientlfie  and  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  the  critical  questions  concerning  the  writing  of  the  four 
gospels,  and  the  testimonies  which  can  be  adduced  from  early  litera- 
ture for  and  against  them.  The  true  significance  of  the  discovery 
of  Tatian's  Dlatessaron,  and  of  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  and  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  are  brought  out.  The  book, 
though  intended  for  the  general  reader,  nevertheless  deals  with  the 
subject  in  a  scholarly  and  competent  manner,  and  will  be  of  value  to 
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all  who  wish  to  so  into  the  question  of  documentary  testimony  as  to 
the  early  age  of  the  four  gospels,  and  the  correctness  of  the  tra- 
ditional view  as  to  their  writing. 

Baooa's  Sermoa  on  the  Aount. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  Its  Literaey  Steuctuee  and  Didactic 
Purpose.  A  lecture  delivered  at  Wellesley  College,  May  20,  1901,  mod  subse- 
quently revised  aod  enlarged  with  the  addition  of  three  appendices  adapted  to  ei- 
hibit  by  analytic  and  synthetic  criticism  the  nature  and  interconnectioa  of  the 
greater  discourses  of  Jesus.  By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  Buckingham  Profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Exegesis  in  Yale  University.  New  Yorkt 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1902. 

It  is  a  bold  undertaking  to  give  in  a  lecture  to  college  students, 
or  eren  in  six  lectures  to  an  adult  Bible  class  (p.  yi),  an  exposition 
of  the  process  and  resuks  of  the  higher  criticism.  The  result  is  apt 
to  be  like  that  to  be  expected  if  a  mathematician  were  to  attempt  in 
a  lecture  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  processes  and  results  of  cal- 
culus—fairly intelligible  to  mathematicians,  imposingly  obscure  to 
laymen. 

But,  *'the  modem  teacher  who  is  ignorant"  of  the  method  of 
higher  criticism  "is  justly  considered  incompetent  Baleful  or  bene- 
ficent, it  must  be  understood."  From  teachers  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  to  college  students  seems  a  long  jump;  but  Dr.  Bacon's 
logic  seems  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  college  students  also  must 
understand  what  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  follow. 

Higher  criticism  is  a  science.  Is  there  any  greater  need  that 
everybody  understand  its  processes  and  results  than  that  everybody 
understand  the  processes  of  any  other  science?  It  is  quite  certain 
that  most  men  are  more  interested  in  their  bodily  welfare  than  in 
their  spiritual:  why  do  we  not  have  a  plea  for  the  general  acquaint- 
ance of  the  people  with  the  processes  and  results  of  medical  investi- 
gation? Partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  average  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  those  processes.  Higher  criticism  is  not  less  an  un- 
trustworthy tool  in  unskilled  hands  than  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Granted,  however,  that  a  popularization  of  higher  criticism  were 
necessary,  it  would  hardly  seem  that  Dr.  Bacon  is  the  man  for  the 
task.  His  criticism  has  been  characterised  as  "Intuitional"  (Dr.  C. 
M.  Mead,  quoted  in  The  Bible  Student,  Oct,  1902,  p.  237),  and  intui- 
tions are  not  easily  reduced  to  system  nor  readily  imparted.  He  has 
made  the  attempt  however,  and  purposes  to  supply  the  need  of  a 
text-book  of  criticism.  Unfortunately,  for  a  text-book  he  gives  both 
too  much  and  too  little:  too  much  original  investigation,  and  too 
little  justification  of  methods.  The  methods  must  be  approved  and 
systematized  (p.  vl).    But  the  volume  does  neither. 

Analysis  of  the  book  is  not  always  easy.  The  opening  pages  em- 
phasize the  Christo-centric  character  of  history,  and  state  that  the 
center  of  Jesus'  teaching  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  The  question 
is  raised  whether  the  ''quasi-legal"  character  of  the  Sermon,  as  found 
in  Matthew,  belongs  to  Jesus,  or  to  the  evangelist  Three  objections 
against  the  probability  that  the  Discourse  goes  back  to  Jesus  as  its 
author  are  stated  and  answered:  "The  *nora  lex*  idea  of  Christianity 
is  post-Pauline;  but  in  Matthew  it  is  not  fundamental,  belonging  only 
to  the  overlying  elements,  modifying  clauses,  appended  qualifica- 
tions" (p.  25).  2.  It  is  improbable  that  long  discourses  would  be  re- 
membered, and  those  now  in  our  Gtospels  are  probably  compositions 
of  the  evangelists.  In  place  of  a  direct  answer  to  this,  we  have  the  as- 
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sertion  that  Jesus  preached  in  connected  discourse,  and  while  "we 
may  not»  indeed,  expect  more  than  the  briefest  fragments  of  any  such 
address,  may  there  not  be  enough  to  form  some  outline?"  (p.  31). 
3.  The  evidence  of  Luke  that  a  large  part  of  the  Sermon  was  spoken 
at  other  times.  "Our  final  answer  to  this  and  all  other  objections  can 
(mly  be  by  actual  comparison  and  cross-examination  of  the  two  wit- 
nesses" (34). 

Then  come  "three  reasons"  for  the  general  correctness  of  Mat- 
thew in  his  general  representation,  of  which  I  can  find  only  two:  1. 
"Luke's  omissions  are  not  unaccountable,"  and  his  language  betrays 
acquaintance  with  a  fuller  form  of  the  Sermon.  2.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  Jesus,  as  a  Reformer,  would  not  respond  to  the  expectations 
of  His  time  in  republishing  or  interpreting  the  Law,  when,  at  the  end 
of  His  ministry.  He  responded  to  the  expectations  as  to  cleansing  the 
temple  (40fr). 

The  probabilities  thus  supported,  the  problem  becomes,  What  did 
Jesus  say?  But  first  a  word  as  to  method.  "It  is  the  method  of  the 
higher  criticism"  (54),  of  comparison  or  cross-examination.  The 
scientific  principles  of  this  method  are  those  of  the  lawyer,  the  dis- 
agreement of  two  writers  leads  to  a  more  original  form  of  testimony, 
the  inconsistencies  of  a  single  writer  betray  his  bias  and  tendency, 
and  so  also  lead  to  more  origrinal  testimony. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Bacon 
finds  that  Matthew  has  evidently  borrowed  his  setting  for  it  from 
Mark  3:  7-14,  but  so  stated  it  that  the  assemblage  is  unaccountable. 
Luke  makes  a  similar  mistake  in  borrowing  from  Mark,  so  that  at 
this  point  "Matthew  and  Luke  both  introduce  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  rightly,  so  far  as  occasion  is  concerned;  wrongly,  so  far  as 
regards  the  audience  addressed"  (67).  In  reconstructing  the  dis- 
course itself,  the  guiding  principles  are:  "Follow  the  form  most 
closely  allied  to  the  principal  theme  as  already  established.  Reject 
that  which  is  not  germane,  injures  the  sequence  of  thought,  and 
whose  presence  can  be  better  accounted  for,  otherwise  than  by  ut- 
terance in  this  connection"  (81). 

This  outline  may  show  some  traces  of  the  evasions  with  which 
Bacon  is  occasionally  satisfied.  A  greater  evasion  than  evidenced 
here  lies  in  his  fundamental  position  toward  Jesus  Himself  and  the 
evangelists.  Place  side  by  side  three  of  his  statements:  "That  which 
meets  our  Lord's  own  teaching,  as  to  true  searching  of  the  Scriptures 
(Jn.  V:  39-40;  R.  V.  XVI:  13,  14),  would  not  give  offence  to  those 
whose  effort  was  to  convey  to  us  the  story,  *even  as  delivered  to 
them  by  those  which,  from  the  begrinning,  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,'  that  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  believing  might  have  life  through  his 
name"  (p.  xi).  "An  impartial  historical  estimate  will  admit  that 
Jesus'  life  and  teachings  constitute  the  highest  revelation  of  man  to 
himself,  and  since  'the  invisible  things  of  the  creation  are  perceived 
through  the  things  that  are  made,'  this  revelation  is  also  the  highest 
of  Clod  to  man"  (If).  "Understand  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  a  preacher,  a 
herald  of  glad  tidings,  and  all  these  first  to  his  own  times.  And  as 
you  come  more  fully  to  understand  him  thus,  more  and  more  fully 
will  you  find  him  for  all  time  and  times,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life"  (119).  Are  these  passages  of  Scripture  quoted  simply  for  ef- 
fect, are  they  to  be  understood  as  meant  in  their  Biblical  context, 
or  do  they  contradict  the  positive  statement  of  the  author  on  the 
first  page?  We  should  have  had  a  commentary  to  give  us  certainty. 
As  to  the  evangelists:     "We  believe,  in  fact,    that  as  plain,   high- 
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minded,  but  intensely  interested  men,  they  tell  the  story  as  they 
understand  it,  and  with  their  own  selection  and  emphasis,  for  their 
own  purpose;  to  all  of  which  they  have  a  perfect  right"  (59f).  In- 
tensely interested  in  what?  In  the  preserving  of  the  records  of  the 
life  of  Jesus?  No;  but  in  some  special  phase  of  doctrinal  or  prac- 
tical application  of  the  facts  of  that  life,  which  has  led  them  to  re- 
arrange, mutilate,  and  modify  the  records  as  they  found  them. 

The  method  of  the  critic  is  that  of  the  lawyer;  so  the  critic  him- 
self tells  us.  and  concedes  more  than  he  thinks.  The  lawyer  comes 
to  his  cross-examination  with  a  well-defined  theory  of  the  facts  to  be 
discovered,  and  equally  well-defined  theories  as  to  the  character  of 
his  witnesses.  He  is  intensely  interested  in  proving  or  disproving  a 
theory;  the  truth  is  of  secondary  interest  to  him.  The  result  is  that 
he  can  frequently  make  perfectly  innocent  testimony  to  appear  in- 
criminating. The  critic,  in  boasting  of  the  lawyer's  method,  must 
accept  also  the  lawyer's  conditions;  he  se^s  confirmatory  evidence 
for  his  theories,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  it.  Only, 
neither  the  lawyer  nor  the  critic  should  attempt  to  appear  interested 
solely  in  the  truth,  and  not  in  their  theories. 

We  still  need  a  text-book  of  the  higher  criticism,  which  shall  ''ap- 
prove and  systematise"  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  higher 
criticism. 

W.  A.  Lambebt. 

Rothcffcim^i  EmpfiisiMd  BMu 

The  Emphasized  Biblx.  A  new  traotUtioD,  designed  to  set  forth  the  exact 
memniDg,  the  proper  tenninology,  mod  the  graphic  style  of  the  sacred  originals. 
Arranged  to  show,  at  a  glance,  narrative,  speech,  parallelism,  logical  analysis,  etc. 
By  Joseph  Bryant  Rotherham.  Three  volumes.  New  York,  Toronto,  Chicago : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     1902.     Price,  $2  net 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  author  of  this  new  Bible 
published  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which,  by 
peculiar  signs  and  emphasis,  and  by  underscorings,  as  well  as  by 
the  occasional  use  of  more  emphatic  type,  together  with  the  help  af- 
forded by  the  inversion  of  dependent  clauses,  he  attempted  to  set 
forth  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Bible  for  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader. 

In  the  present  large  work  issued  by  the  Revell  Company,  the  au- 
thor now  carries  out  his  principles  more  thoroughly  and  system- 
atically, and  with  improvements  in  the  methods,  suggested  by 
experience,  and  by  the  many  new  ways  of  printing  parts  of  the 
Bible,  which  have  been  put  to  use  since  the  appearance  of  the  Re- 
vised Version. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  book  not  merely  to  set  forth  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  text,  but  to  reproduce  the  graphic  style  of  the  orig- 
inals, and  to  so  arrange  the  text  as  to  show  at  a  glance — narrative, 
speech,  parallelism,  and  logical  analysis,  and  also  to  enable  the 
student  readily  to  distinguish  the  several  divine  names.  The  em- 
phasis is  given  throughout  according  to  the  Hebrew  emphasis  and 
Greek  idioms.  The  basis  of  the  Hebrew  emphasis  is  the  newly  re- 
vised Massoretico-critical  text  of  Ginsburg.  The  basis  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  critical  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort 

The  Bible  is  printed  in  double  column,  with  fine  but  very  clear 
type,  and  on  a  page  of  very  large  size.  The  lines  and  paragraphs 
are  indented  to  mark  the  transition  from  narrative  to  speech. — and 
thus  increase  the  dramatic  efTect— ;  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
speech  within  speech,  to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  poetic 
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parallelism  and  to  similarity  of  rhythm,  and  also  to  present  tlie  re- 
sults of  logical  analysis. 

Emphasis  has  been  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  natural  idiom, 
and  by  the  application  of  a  number  of  simple  and  expressiye  arti- 
ficial signs. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  these  volumes  will  be  very  helpful 
to  the  scholar,  the  private  reader,  and  to  the  public  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture. As  one  turns  and  opens  the  book  one  sees  how  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque the  narrative  becomes  on  every  page,  and  how  it  appears 
to  be  the  record  of  actual  life,  though  he  may  difTer  on  many  points 
of  detail  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  specific  clauses,  he  cannot  fall 
to  be  aided  in  getting  the  sense  of  the  original  writing. 


SYSTEMATIC. 

Vlrth's ""  Vffdlaur-Bcgri£L 

Dbr  *<  Vxrdiknst"-Bigr]ff  in  der  Christlichin  Kirche  Nach  Seiner 
Geschichtlichen  Entwicklitng  Dargxstellt.  Von  Dr.  Phil.  Karl  Hennann 
Wirth.  I.  Der  "  Verdiensf'-Be^flf  be!  TertullUn.  1892.  II.  Der  ••  Verdienst" 
Begriff  be!  Cyprimn.     1901.     Leipzig:  DGrffling  und  Franke. 

The  doctrine  of  human  merit  is,  as  the  author  states,  one 
"which  even  to-day  is  not  only  of  most  far-reaching  importance  for 
the  Roman  Church,  but  also  rules  or  at  least  dims  the  views  of 
numerous  evangelical  Christians"  (I.  2f).  It  is  one  of  the  old  dif- 
ferences between  the  Roman  and  the  Protestant  branches  of  Chria- 
tianity,  yet  has  waited  long  for  a  careful  historical  examination. 
The  treatment  here  given  it  is  purely  historical  and  extremely  care- 
ful. 

The  author's  purpose  is  twofold:  to  give  a  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  and  to  investigate  how  much  in  this  doctrine  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian,  and  how  much  to 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  heathen  factor  (I.  3).  He  begins  with 
TertuIIian  because  Tertullian,  the  flrst  great  Latin  writer  of  the 
Church,  was  also  the  flrst  to  establish  a  fixed  linguistic  usage  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine.  The  advance  to  Cyprian  is  due  not  only 
to  the  close  connection  between  the  men,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
only  through  Cyprian,  the  Churchman,  did  the  views  of  Tertullian, 
the  schismatic,  influence  the  Roman  Church. 

Before  Tertullian's  time  the  traces  of  a  doctrine  of  merit  are  not 
very  clear,  although  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  find  Indirect 
traces  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  in  Paul's  strong  rejection  of  it  In 
Tertullian,  however,  the  legalistic  conception  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  man  predominates,  and  upon  it  the  idea  of  merit  can 
fiourish.  In  order  to  determine  clearly  Tertullian's  views,  Wirth 
first  examines  the  word  merere  and  its  derivatives,  and  the  various 
phases  of  Tertullian's  use  of  them.  His  result  is  that  "in  Tertullian 
we  have  a  strongly  developed  merit-doctrine  in  the  sense  of  the 
mediaeval  church.  Man  is  able,  through  meritorious  sacrifices, 
through  'bono  opera\  to  win  claim  upon  earned  reward  from  €k)d" 
(p.  61).  This  reward  can  be  merited  in  two  ways:  by  "obeying  the 
'voluntas  Dei'  and  not  making  use  of  His  Mndulgentia',  and  by  in- 
creasing the  voluntarily  assumed  satisfactory  penal  sufferings  be- 
yond the  measure  of  the  penalty"  (p.  36).    For  in  Tertullian's  view 
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li  bomd  to  make  Mtlstectlon  for  all  sliui  committed  after  bap- 
Uran  (p.  25).  But  as  the  satisfaction  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
sins  committed  (p.  8S).  it  is  possible  to  make  more  satisfacUon 
than  Is  needed  to  balance  the  guilt,  and  this  excess  is  directly  meri- 
torious (p.  84). 

As  to  the  character  of  this  teaching  and  Its  source,  Wirth  con- 
cludes that  "the  Christian  element  is  by  far  the  smallest;  on  the 
other  hand  many  heathen  factors  directly  condition  it"  (p.  73). 
TertuUiaa's  theory  of  satisfaction  is  possible  and  explainable  only 
from  a  combination  of  the  legal  mode  of  conception  derived  from  his 
legal  training,  -with  a  philosophical.  Stoic  oTerestimatiim  of  the 
ethical  personality  of  man,  and  an  equally  philosophical  view  of  the 
teachableness  of  virtue  and  ethical  relations  (p.  64).  The  concep- 
tion of  morality  as  asceticism  is  also  a  heathen  element  (pp.  65-71), 
while  the  idea  of  meritorious  "sacrifices,"  and  of  fear  of  punish- 
ment and  hope  of  reward  as  motives  for  gaining  merit  are  heathen 
"^olksanschauungen." 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  from  TertuUlan  is  his  dis- 
ciple Cyprian.  Tertullian  was  bold  and  original,  even  to  the  extent 
of  becoming  a  schismatic;  Cyprian  is  cautious  and  diplomatic,  re- 
ferring evenrthing  to  the  final  test:  "Of  what  benefit  or  harm  can 
It  be  to  the  Church"  (II.  p.  16).  In  the  main  he  has  reproduced  Ter- 
tullian's  doctrine  of  merit,  but  has  also  developed  It.  "The  baptised 
Christian  stands  before  the  following  possibilities:  either  he  fulfills 
the  law  of  God,  and  through  such  action  (ftona  faeUi)  gains  God's 
approval, — sometimes  also  called  tatUfacere  by  Cyprian;  or  he  does 
not  do  this— as  In  reality,  owing  to  human  weakness,  is  the  case- 
then  he  must  suffer  (k>d's  punishment.  If  he  wishes  to  escape  the 
punishment,  he  must  perform  satisfactory  works  for  his  transgres- 
sions" (p.  88).  "Cyprian,  like  his  teacher,  posits  a  meritum  of  man 
before  God,  based  upon  the  assumption  of  extraordinary  wcHrks  ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  This  also  is  I4>pllcable 
as  a  compensation  for  guilt,  or  it  becomes  available,  entirely  or  In 
part,  as  a  "pure  merit"  with  a  claim  upon  a  special  grade  of  im- 
mortality for  the  one  doing  the  works,  or  on  behalf  of  others"  (p. 
78).  With  Cyprian  also  the  motives  for  gaining  merit  are  fear  oi 
punishment  and  hope  of  reward,  but  Cyprian  lays  most  stress  on 
the  rewards.  Tertullian  on  the  punishments.  "The  whc^e  literary 
activity  of  Cyprian  is  briefly  a  great  urgent  plea  to  win  merit  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward  it  brings"  (93).  But,  according  to  Cyprian, 
satisfaction  is  possible  only  in  the  ecde^ia  cathoUca  (45),  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  merit  outside  the  Roman  Church. 

The  criticism  of  Cyprian's  teaching  (pp.  145-182)  finds  less  trace 
of  the  infiuence  of  law,  philosophy  and  popular  religion;  but  (3yprlan 
shows  the  infiuence  of  the  legalistic  spirit  of  Judaism,  evidenced  by 
his  frequent  use  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  (167ff). 

In  tracing  the  doctrine  of  merit,  Wirth  has  perhaps  slighted  two 
points:  the  infiuence  of  the  persecutions;  and  the  Inherent  tendency 
of  the  natural  man  to  trust  in  works,  and  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments. 

W.  A.  Lambkbt. 

Bkfdcrwolfs  Study  of  the  Holy  SpML 
HxLV  TO  TRX  Study  op  the  Holy  Snarr.    Bj  Wm.  Edward  Bierderwolf. 
latrodoctkm  by  Wm.  Moorbesd,  D.  D.    Bofton :  James  H.  Earle  &  Co.»  No.  17. 
Wsthiagton  itrcel.    P|p*  I55-    Price,  75  cents. 

Short  studies  to  ascertain  from  all  relevant  passages  <^  Scrip- 
ture what  the  Bible  teaches  on  the  Holy  Spirit's  name.  Advent,  per- 
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sonality.  Deity,  sealing,  anointing,  communion,  fruits,  baptism;  on 
the  filling  of  the  Spirit,  the  emblems  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Spirit  In  its  various  forms.    The  analysis  is  well  done,  and 
the  exegesis  is  not  bad,  in  many  places  yery  good.    DifKculUee  are 
fairly  met    None  can  take  up  this  little  work  without  having  his 
thought  clarified  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    In  many  places 
the  author  comes  quite  close  to  Lutheran  teaching,  without  really 
knowing  It,  from  an  analysis  of  Scripture.    The  author  says,  by  way 
of  explanation,  that  "The  past  nineteen  years  have  seen  more  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit  issued  from  the  press  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  nineteen  hundrea  together."  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 
forty-six  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  publication,  1844,  contains 
not  one  article  on  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  more  than  forty  years,  from 
1839,  the  Methodist  Quarterly  contained  but  one  article;  the  Prince- 
ton Review  in  fifty-six  years,  from  1838,  only  one,  and   the  same 
thing  is  true  of  all  other  theological  magazines.    Dr.  Charles  Hodj^e 
gave  us  three  ponderous  volumes  of  systematic  theology  containing 
3200  pages,  and  of  this  number  only  twelve  pages  were  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit    This  is  a  surprising  statement,  and 
one  particularly  that  should  cause  the  Methodist  Church,  with  its 
revival  teachings  and  methods,  and  with  its  condemnation  of  what  it 
considers  a  mechanical  inherence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  means 
of  Grace  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  ponder  deeply.    The  statement 
is  a  significant  thing  from  this  point  of  view.    But,  the  author's  in- 
dictment cannot  be  applied  to  the  Lutheran  Church  Review.      We 
recall  one  article  on  the  Historical  Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
Dr.  Voigt  another  article  on  the  whole  general  subject  and  its  lit- 
erature by  the  present  writer,  and  an  extended  article  on  the  same 
subject  now  going  through  the  Review  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Spaeth. 
Past  issues  of  the  Review  contain  articles  on  Regeneration  by  Drs. 
Ochsenford,  Geissinger  and  Repass,  and  by  Pastors  Berkemeier  and 
Holler,   on    true   and    false   spirituality   by  Dr.  Green wald,  on  the 
Means  of  Grace  by  J.  Simon,  on  Baptismal  Grace  by  B.  Green  wald; 
and  there  may  be  others,  which  do  not  come  to  mind.    The  book  is 
useful  as  a  study  of  the  subject    The  author  has  tried  to  make  an 
impartial  exegesis  of  every  passage  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Holy  Spirit    The  intro- 
duction tells  us  "There  is  everywhere  manifest  complete  subjection 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  confidence  in  its  unerring  teach- 
ing."   And  it  is  a  cheering  sign  to  note  what  is  said  in  the  same  in- 
troduction as  to  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Word  of  God.     We 
quote  the  passage  as  follows:     "We  have  long  been  convinced  that 
to  study  the  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  believer  apart 
from  the  Word  is  a  mistake  if  not  a  perilous  experiment    Bven  his 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  VXH: 
16)  is  not  apart  from  the  Word,  nor  yet  from  the  glory  of  Christ,  in 
whom  alone  we  are  brought  into   the  filial   relation    (Jno.  I:    12). 
Scripture  holds  the  supreme  place,  and  the  author  of  this  book  uni- 
formly turns  to  it  for  light  and  guidance."    This  is  good  teaching 
from  a  summer  school  lecturer  and  evangelist 

T.  B.  S. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Lttthcr  on  Chfiitian  Liberty* 

The  Lutheran  Publicaticm  Society  has  issued  this  well-known 
treatise  of  Luther's  in  neat  and  popular  pamphlet  form.  Ten  cents 
per  copy,  |1.00  a  dozen,  and  |7.50  per  hundred.  The  translation  is 
that  of  A.  C.  Buchheim,  Ph.  D. 

Galley's  Dk  Buidehre  Ltfthen. 

Du  BussLBHRE  LuTUKRS  uod  ibre  Darstellnog  in  neaester  xeit.  By  Alfred 
Galley,  Licentimte  of  Theology.  Part  two,  of  the  fourth  volome  (1900)  of  the 
**  Beitrige  xnr  Fdrderong  der  cbristlicbeD  Tbeologie,  heraosgegeben  too  Dr.  A. 
Schlatter,  Professor  in  Tiibingeo,  and  Dr.  H.  Cremer,  Professor  in  Greilswald." 
Gftterslob,  C,  Bcrtelsmaon,  VIII,  152  pp.    8vo.     Unbound.     M.  2.  4a 

The  work  before  us  furnishes  thorough  and  complete  proof,  that 
Luther's  doctrine  oif  repentance,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  remained  eflsentially  the  same, 
and  did  not  undergo  a  change  from  what  was  originally  an  evangeli- 
cal and  Biblical  to  a  legalistic  and  Romish  doctrine,  as  the  Ritsch- 
lians  affirm.  '*The  theology  which  follows  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Ritschl  claims  that  it  alone  has  in  tiie  true  sense  entered  upon  the 
legacy  of  Luther,  because  it  is  endeavoring  to  restore  to  its  origrinal 
purity  that  Lutheranism  whose  proper  development  was  hindered. 
While  in  other  circles  the  ** beginnings"  of  Luther  are  regretted  as 
of  too  bold  and  revolutionary  a  character,  and  the  time  up  to  the 
clarification  of  the  reformatory  ideas,  till  about  1525,  is  designated 
as  the  Period  of  **Sturm  and  Drang,"  the  Ritschllan  tendency  can- 
not sufficiently  extol  this  period,  which  it  regards  as  the  golden  age 
of  the  Reformation.  And  it  condemns  the  work  of  the  following 
years  as  a  reconstruction  which  is  to  be  regretted.  It  claims  that 
the  drama  of  the  Reformation  begins  to  degenerate  at  the  time  when 
the  movements  originated  by  the  fanatical  spirits  arose,  inasmuch 
as  no  full  summer  followed  upon  the  promising  spring  of  this  splen- 
did period;  and  that  this  retrogression  is  very  largely  due  to  the  de- 
generation of  the  Reformatory  power  in  Luther  himself.  It  claims 
that  in  the  few  years,  1510-1623.  the  Reformer  "was  carried  beyond  his 
own  limitations"  while  he  afterwards  very  quickly  returned  **within 
the  bounds  set  by  his  own  nature."  Thus  the  Ritschlians  have  ac- 
customed themselves  to  speak  of  ''a  great  onset  from  1519-1523," 
which  gave  promise  of  more  thorough-going  reforms  than  those 
which  actually  took  place,  the  development  being  broken  off  in  its 
very  beginning  by  unfavorable  conflicts.  Accordingly  the  repreaen- 
tativee  of  this  tendency  imagine,  that  in  order  to  give  effect  once 
more  to  the  genuine  ideas  of  Luther  in  the  evangelical  Church,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  "earlier"  Luther,  to  the  time  "when 
Luther's  genius  was  as  yet  unfettered,"  because  gradually  the  mind 
of  Melanchthon  prevailed  and  Luther  gave  way,  compelled  by  "the 
needs  of  church  leadership."  Then,  according  to  this  view,  there 
followed  the  period  of  "the  suppression  of  Luther's  original  ideas" 
and  of  "creeping  back  into  the  camp  of  Rome."  This  suppression, 
or  this  surrender  of  what  was  once  recognised  as  true,  can,  it  is 
claimed,  be  traced  everywhere  in  the  individual  doctrines,  e.  g.,  in 
the  doctrine  of  God,  of  faith,  and  of  the  relation  between  faith  and 
good  works.    .    .    But  this  "broken  development"  of  Lather  is  as- 
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pecially  apparent  In  his  doctrine  of  repentance.  In  the  conflict  with 
the  Roman  sacrament  of  penance  Luther,  it  is  declared,  fous^ht  his 
way  through  to  the  "path- breaking  perception/'  that  repentance 
must  i^pring  out  of  love  for  the  good,  in  general  from  blessed  mo- 
tives; but  the  "supremacy  of  this  thought,  which  should  have  held 
the  central  place  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  formed  only  a 
swiftly-passing  episode."  "The  restorer  of  the  old  dogmas"  soon 
withdrew  into  the  horizon  of  the  Roman  sacrament  of  penance" 
(p.  1-3). 

"It  is  the  old  problem  of  the  anti-nomian  controversy  which  we 
find  ourselves  facing  in  the  contemplation  of  Luther's  doctrine  of 
repentance:     If  according  to  Luther's  doctrine,  contrition  is  to  come 
from  love  of  righteousness,  from  faith,  how  can  legal  motives  for 
genuine  contrition  then  come  into  consideration?    When  Luther  at 
the  time  of  the  visitation  of  the  churches  emphasized  the  preaching 
of  the  law  so  strongly,  Agricola  felt  obliged  to  take  up  the  conflict 
and  to  oppose  the  original  Luther  to  the  Luther  of  that  period.    .    . 
But  the  earlier  Luther  had  been  misunderstood;  and  because  of  this 
fact,  opposition  showed  itself  when  Luther  maintained,  in  answer- 
ing the  very  question  'how  we  are  to  come  to  faith,'  that  he  remain- 
ed true  to  the  'true,  pure  doctrine'  which  he  had  always  taught.    The 
reasons  for  that  misunderstanding  of  Luther's  original  doctrine  are 
therefore  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  are  to  be  found,  not  simply 
in  the  defective  imderstanding  of  the  opponents,  but  also  in  the  man- 
ner  in  which  Luther  in  his  earlier  days  exhibited  repentance, — a 
manner  which  to  a  certain  extent  was  not  free  from  liability  to  mis- 
construction.     Fortunately  we  possess  some  testimonies  of  Luther 
himself  on  this  subject    At  the  beginning  of  his  pamphlet  against 
the  antinomians  Luther  says,  that  his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance was  not  one  which  was  complete  at  first,  but  that  on  this 
very  subject  his  views  had  developed.      He  says:     'I  had  to  experi- 
ence St.  Peter's  words:  cvtfccite  in  cognitione  domini'  (grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord).    Wherein  shall  we  recognize  the  develop- 
ment of  Luther's  doctrine  at  that  stage  as  compared  with  a  previous 
period?    In  that  very  point  in  which  Agricola  and  Ritschl  as  well 
as  Herrmann  find  a  surrender  of  what  had  been  previously  recognized 
as  true,  namely  in  the  greater  prominence  given  to  that  crushing 
of  the  sinner  through  the  law,  which  is  the  necessary  pre-supposition 
for  every  true  repentance.      It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
that  from  a  certain  time  on — let  us  accept  the  year  flxed  by  Kawerau, 
1524 — a  change  took  place  in  Luther's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
preaching  of  the  law.    .    .    Luther's  method  of  teaching  had  become 
clarified  and  completed.      He  now  emphasized  more  strongly  that 
side  of  the  doctrine  of  repentance  to  which  he  had  at  first  paid  little 
attention,   namely,   the    experience  of    the    'terrores    consclentise.' 
Even  before  the  rise  of  antinomianism  this  attention  to  what  had 
previously  been  neglected  is  apparent,  and  therefore  we  maintain 
that  this  is  due  to  a  clarification  of  Luther's  views  brought  about 
by  his  further  development.    But  this  side  of  the  matter  was  ex- 
hibited most  strongly  by  Luther  when  clouded  intellects  like  Agri- 
cola drew  from  the  occasional  lack  of  emphasis  upon  the  legal  'dis- 
positio'  the  false  conclusion  that  Luther  regarded  this  'dispositio'  as 
unnecessary  and  hurtful"  (p.  19). 

"The  most  important  distinction  which  Luther  makes  in  his 
statements  concerning  repentance  is  that  between  repentance  as 
'opus  del,'  as  a  divinely  produced  turning  to  salvation,  and  repent- 
ance as  a  work  of  man,  which  in  this  form  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
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tlie  preparation  lor  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  .  .  For 
our  investigations,  the  distinction  of  Luther  between  repentance  in 
general  and  poenitentia  sacramentalis  is  also  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. .  .  In  an  exhibition  and  investigation  of  Luther's  doe- 
trine  of  repentance,  we  must  note  whether  he  is  speaking  of  contrlUo 
passiva  or  activa,  of  poenitentia  vera  interior  or  of  poenitentia  sac- 
ramentalis, and  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
fact  that  occasionally  the  question  concerning  the  proper  prepara- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  of  repentance  is  connected 
with  a  question  concerning  the  essence  of  Christian  repentance" 
(p.  29fr). 

F.  W.  Stkllhorn,  D.  D.,  translated  by  J.  S. 

Luthcr't  Lif <• 

Lntherboch,  enthaltend  Lather's  I^ben  nod  Wirken  nebst  einigen  eioleitendeo 
aod  abschliessenden  Capiteln  «us  der  allgemeinen  Kircheo-and  Missions- 
rachichte.  FQr  Scbole  and  Haas.  Beaibeitct  von  Gustav  Just,  i^ehrer  mn  der 
Bcthlehems-Schole  in  St.  Loais,  Mo.     Concordia  Publishing  House.     1902. 

Upon  the  correct  principle  that  without  its  proper  setting  in 
general  Church  History  the  life  of  the  reformer  cannof  be  appre- 
ciated, Just  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  pre-Reformation  (pp.  1-25),  and 
a  briefer  sketch  of  Lutheran  poet- Reformation  history  (pp.  91-100). 
Most  remarkable  is  the  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  from  the  time  of  Muhlenberg  to  the  coming  of 
the  Saxons  to  Missouri  in  1839:  "Into  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  which  was  so  promisingly  started,  rationalism  and  fanatic- 
ism made  great  inroads.  There  came  a  time  when  only  a  few  re- 
tained a  trace  of  true  Lutheranism.  Yet  it  was  to  become  light 
again  also  in  this  western  land,"  with  the  coming  of  the  Saxons. 
The  remaining  three  pages  grive  an  account  of  the  Missouri  Synod  and 
the  Synodical  Conference,  without  any  suggestion  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  other  Lutherans  in  America.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  book  other- 
wise useful  should  In  this  way  be  limited  to  one  branch  of  the 
Church.  W.  A.  L. 
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Davidaon't  Theological  Essays. 

Biblical  and  Litf.rary  Essays*.  By  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  his  successor,  Prof.  J.  A.  PaUer- 
son.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armsirong  &  Son,  3  and  5  W.  Eighteenth  street.  1902. 
Cloth,  8vo.     Pp.  320.     Price,  I1.75. 

The  death  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  early  in  1902.  was  a  calamity 
to  the  school  of  thought  to  which  this  cautious,  capacious  and  open- 
minded  scholar  belonged.  His  position  toward  the  newer  criticism 
was  a  peculiar  one.  He  went  with  it  in  an  apparently  hesitating 
manner,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  recoiled  from  it.  He  does  not 
regard  a  critical  era  as  being  the  ideal  state  of  scholarship,  or  the 
acme  of  modern  achievement.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  his 
somewhat  remarkable  essay  on  the  "English  Bible  and  Its  Revision/' 
published  in  the  volume  before  us.  Speaking  of  the  new  version, 
which  had  not  yet  appeared,  he  says,  **What  is  to  be  feared   in  the 
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new  yersion,  or  any  version  made  in  these  days,  is  pedantry;  the 
pedantry  of  exact  scholarship,  and  the  critical  consciousness.  Men 
cannot  translate  without  having  in  view  the  critical  questions  now 
agitating  the  Church,  and  they  cannot  help  bringing  out  every  point 
that  tells  in  critical  discussion.  This  will  certainly  make  a  version 
strained  where  before  it  was  easy.  One  could  almost  have  wished 
the  revision  had  been  delayed  till  this  fever  of  critical  discussion 
had  somewhat  abated.  May  we  not  hope  that  Criticism  will  have 
its  day,  and  that  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  it  as  much  a  matter  of 
the  past,  as  some  of  the  subtle  doctrinal  discussions  of  the  middle 
ages  or  the  seventeenth  century?" 

In  this  essay  Davidson  scores  the  up-to-date  spirit  of  the  prac- 
tical American  scholar  severely.  He  says,  for  instance,  **There  is  a 
curious  abstractness  creeping  into  our  language,  very  unlike  the 
concrete  way  of  Scripture,  and  also  a  false  delicacy,  which  is  hard 
to  fight  against;  and  all  these  war  against  the  purity  of  simplicity 
in  our  Bible.  Any  one  who  reads  private  attempts  at  revision,  will 
w«nder  at  their  extravagances.  Our  American  brethren  perform 
the  most  curious  antics  here.  Among  them  this  peculiarity  of  the 
age  is  most  rampant.  There  the  apostle  mounts  a  stump,  as  if  to 
the  manner  born.  "My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  you  fall  into 
divers  temptations,"  is  what  St.  James  says  in  England;  in  Ajnerica: 
••My  brethren,  keep  yourselves  perfectly  cheerful  when  you  are  ex- 
posed to  an  authority  of  trials." 

But  Dr.  Davidson  has  forgotten  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the 
••curious  abstractness"  'which  he  speaks  of  as  creeping  into  our 
language  has  been  in  existence  in  the  authorized  English  version 
from  the  start,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  it.  Had  he  been  as  familiar 
with  the  German  Bible,  as  he  is  with  the  Hebrew  and  English,  he 
would  have  noted  how  much  more  fully  the  free  life  of  the  German 
corresponds  with  the  original,  than  does  the  more  abstract  and 
essay-like  mode  of  statement,  which  seems  to  be  indigenous,  not 
only  in  English  theology  and  sermons,  but  in  English  poetry  and 
style. 

Nor  does  Dr.  Davidson  seem  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  great 
indebtedness  that  the  English  Bible  has  to  the  German.  He  admits 
that  Tyndale's  New  Testament  was  ''printed  abroad,"  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  English  version  was. 
like  many  other  good  things,  'made  in  Germany*  and  with  the  Ger- 
man Bible  before  the  eyes  of  the  maker.  Davidson  says:  "The  real 
basis  then  of  our  English  Bible  is  the  translation  of  William  Tyn- 
dale.  His  New  Testament  appeared  in  1525,  having  been  printed 
abroad  and  smuggled  into  England.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  we 
are  still  reading  his  words.  Many  portions  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  spite  of  all  the  revisions  it  has  undergone,  are  almost  Tyndale's 
very  words.  In  some  of  the  shorter  books  it  has  been  calculated 
that  nine-tenths  are  his;  while  even  In  longer  epistles,  like  the  He- 
brews, flve-sixths  remain  unchanged.  The  exquisite  grace  and 
melody  of  the  language  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  Tyndale's  other  writings,  which  have  no  qualities 
that  raise  them  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  time.  But  Tyndale 
set  before  him  the  translation  of  the  Bible  as  his  life's  work;  he 
threw  into  it  all  his  feeling,  and  the  unwearied  labour  of  twenty 
years. 

'•Tyndale  never  published  more  than  the  New  Testament.  But 
he  had  translated  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as 
the  Chronicles.    Two  years  after  his  martyrdom,  his  friend,  Matthew, 
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published  a  Revision  of  the  His  Testament  and  his  translation  of  the 
Old  as  far  as  he  had  executed  it,  the  remainder  of  the  Old  being 
taken  from  Coverdale's  Bible,  which  had  appeared  shortly  before, 
and  was  a  translation  based  on  the  Latin  and  the  German.  Mat- 
thew's Bible  may  be  called  the  first  Revision.  Its  circulation  was 
sanctioned  by  the  king;  and  it  may  be  called  the  first  authorized 
version." 

As  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  has 
now  reached  its  seventeenth  edition,  and  his  more  recent  Syntax, 
we  would  naturally  expect  in  a  Hebrew  volume  of  miscellaneous  es- 
says, a  number  of  the  topics  devoted  to  the  language,  literature  and 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament  And  our  expectation  is  not  dis- 
appointed. The  two  essays  on  the  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  are 
fine  and  quite  exhaustive.  They  are  written  from  very  compre- 
hensive points  of  view.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  Psalms, 
the  second,  the  seventy-second,  and  the  one  hundred  and  tenth, 
which  are  here  treated  so  exhaustively,  tnough  we  cannot  go  with 
the  author  in  some  of  his  critical  reasoning.  The  opening  essay  on 
Biblical  Theology,  and  the  one  following  on  the  wisdom  of  the  He- 
brews, do  not  interest  us  and  seem  to  partake  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  inane  gt  neralization  characteristic  of  certain  classes  of  theolog- 
ical writing.  As  the  first  mentioned  essay  was  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Davidson  and  was  delivered  on  the  opening  of  his 
career,  and  when  he  was  quite  young,  its  character  can  l>e  explained 
from  this  point  of  view. 

The  author's  reasoning  on  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  essay  on  Tlie  U.^es  of  the  Old  Testament  for  Edification,  and 
in  his  fine  paper  on  Modern  Religon  and  Old  Testament  Immortality, 
biings  up  points  of  view,  both  new  and  old,  which  are  of  value. 
Ills  two  raftern  papers,  the  one  on  Mohammed  and  Islam,  and  the 
other  on  Arabic  poetry,  are  of  interest,  the  latter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  imaginative  linguist.  Davidson  does  not  take  the 
rose-color eJ  view  of  Mohammed  and  his  work  that  is  so  fashionable 
now-a-dayc.  and  that  has  found  its  way  even  into  Union  and  Liane 
Theological  Seminaries.  His  estimate  of  Mohammed  is  true.  "Mo- 
hammed's own  life  piesents  no  ideal,  and,  Indeed,  his  moral  shallow- 
ness can  be  undei stood  from  his  entire  failure  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  .  .  Affection  is  impossible,  sympathy  is 
neither  understood  nor  desired;  moral  unity  and  support  In  the 
duties  of  lile  are  unknown.  For  life  has  no  moral  duties,  either  to 
the  man  or  to  the  woiuan.  Hence  the  frivolous,  undeveloped  mind 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  harem.  And  hence  the  raw,  unrefined 
merely  male  human  being  which  the  man  remains."  .  .  .  **The  God  of 
the  harem  is  like  the  desert,  monotonous  and  barren,  an  unfigured 
surface,  and  an  unresponsible  immensity." 

"Mohammed  certainly  deserves  to  be  called  a  religious  and  moral 
reformer.  He  abolished  idolatry.  He  put  down  the  cruel  practice 
of  burying  female  chiUlren  alive.  He  forbade  gambling  and  drunk- 
enness. His  legislation  in  behalf  of  slaves  was  humane.  In  some 
respects  also  he  accorded  rights  to  women  which  they  had  not  be- 
fr)r^  enjoypd.  In  other  respects  he  perhaps  lowered  the  position  of 
woman.  He  Introduced  the  veil  in  his  own  harem,  and  the  galling 
.st(  lusion  of  married  women  is  due  to  him." 

Dr.  Davidson  attributes  the  rapid  spread  of  th^s  religion  rather 
to  its  ecUH*ticisra.  which  recommended  it  to  many  of  the  peoples  from 
whose  original  religion  it  had  been  constructed,  rather  than  to  the 
fanatical  and  compulsory  fatalism  to  which  it  is  usually  ascribed. 
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He  belteves  that  the  temptations  to  escape  tribute;  that  fashion, 
irorldly  advantages,  indifference,  gradually  combined  to  drive  the 
conquered  races  into  the  bosoms  of  their  conquerors.  He  believes 
also  that,  except  perhaps  in  Arabia,  there  was  little  real  belief  in 
the  original  Mohammedism  in  the  Saracen  period.  He  feels  that 
Christianity  has  not  yet  discovered  the  proper  method  of  influencing 
the  inaccessible  Mohammedan.  "That  which  makes  Islam  so  diffi- 
cult to  break  in  upon  is,  no  doubt,  its  great  truth  of  the  unity  of 
Ood,  however  defective  its  view  be  of  that  truth.  The  rigid  unity 
has  Judged  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  already  before- 
hand." 

T.  B.  S. 

Pttffvct^  Sermons* 

Faith  and  Life:  Sermons.  By  George  Tyboot  Purves,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
late  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterimn  Church,  New  York  ;  sometime  Pro- 
fessor ID  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  With  an  introductory  note  by  Benja- 
min B.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publicstion  and  SabbathScbooI  Work.  1902. 
Pp.  377. 

George  Purves  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
when  Dr.  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
held  the  chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  institution. 
Dr.  Purves,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  other  distinguished 
Presbyterians,  always  acknowledged  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  Dr. 
Krauth  during  his  student  career  at  the  University.  When  he  came 
to  Princeton,  he  was  more  and  more  drawn  into  the  methods  and 
spirit  of  the  theology  of  which  Dr.  Casper  Wistar  Hodge  was  the 
center,  and  it  was  this  theology  of  which  he  was  such  a  thorough 
and  eloquent  exponent,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  also  in  the  Professor's 
chair.  Through  his  studies  under  Dr.  Hodge  and  Dr.  Green  in  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  Biblical  Theology,  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  modern  critical  problems,  and  all  the  work  that  he  has  done 
bears  the  stamp  of  earnest  conflict  with  these  critical  problems.  He 
stands  against  the  tendencies  to  which  so  free  rein  has  been  given  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  his  work  on  the  Apostolic  Age  is 
one  of  the  best  modern  constructive  treatments  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  interests  of  evangelical  and  conservative  critical  scholar- 
ship which  the  Church  possesses. 

The  sermons  in  the  present  volume  have  been  published  as  they 
left  the  pen  of  Dr.  Purves,  and  without  revision.  They  were  never 
intended  for  print,  and  yet  they  are  masterpieces.  His  language  is 
clear,  direct  and  sinuous;  his  analysis  of  his  propositions  are  con- 
vincing and  eftective.  His  exegesis  is  thorough,  and  his  conclusions 
impressive.  One  who  knew  him  well  says,  *'He  was  no  phrase 
maker;  he  did  not  deal  in  antitheses,  assonances,  or  colloquialisms: 
he  used  illustrations  sparingly.  He  had  no  broken  sentences.  His 
periods  were  rounded,  balanced  and  pellucldly  clear;  he  never  framed 
an  unintelligible,  weak  or  unvitalized  sentence.  He  knew  what  he 
wished  to  say,  and  he  knew  how  to  say  it  so  that  it  went  straight 
from  his  lips  to  the  intellects,  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers. 
His  sermons  were  always  systematically  and  compactly  organized, 
and  made  a  unitary  impression."  The  first  four  of  the  twenty  ser- 
mons here  given,  have  Christ  as  their  center.  Then  follow  three  (%r 
four  on  the  counsels  and  love  of  God  the  Father.  There  is  one  on 
Enoch,  one  on  the  Wise  Woman  of  Tekoah,  one  on  John  the  Baptist, 
one  on  Simon  Peter's  brother,  one  on  God's  Education  of  His  Chii- 
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dren.  one  on  The  Many  Mansions;  and  the  book  concludes  with  one 
on  the  Judgment  h^ach  of  the  sermons  is  a  full  treatm«it  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  is  an  exposition. 

T.  B.  a 


SchHUnger't  2 

Sermons  on  thi  Parablis  of  Jesus.  By  S.  Schilltnger,  A.  M.  With  ni 
introdoction  by  Rev.  G.  T.  Cooperrido',  A.  M.,  chief  editor  of  the  Lnthenn  Stand- 
ard.   Columbus,  O. :  Lutheran  Book  Concern.     1903.     Pp.  460. 

This  book  of  sermons  on  the  parables  of  Jesus  is  soundly  e^an- 
gelical  in  character.  The  truth  applied,  is  the  real  gospel,  without 
any  ornate  sociological,  literary,  sentimental,  or  poetical  additions. 

I  he  author  has  rightly,  and  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  included 
a  great  many  New  Testament  scenes  and  sayings  of  the  Lord,  which 
may  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  be  universally  agreed  on  as  coming 
under  the  term  **parable."  On  these  pages  appear  the  Sheep  and  the 
Goats,  the  Ten  Pounds,  the  Different  Servants,  the  Pig  Tree,  the 
Rich  Fool,  the  Shepherd,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  the  Importunate 
Friend,  the  Working  Servant,  the  New  Patch  and  Old  Garment,  the 
Two  Houses,  the  Tower,  the  War  of  the  Two  Kings,  the  Wedding 
Garment,  the  Unfruitful  Fig  Tree,  the  Householder,  the  Seed  Grow- 
ing Secretly,  as  well  as  such  better  known  parables  as  that  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Sower,  the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard.  The  ser- 
mons have  all  been  preached,  and  are  a  clear,  brief,  and  sound  ex- 
position of  the  pure  gospel  as  contained  in  the  themes  of  which  they 
treat     The  book  is  a  credit  to  the  Lutheran  Book  Concern. 

Kfasling  Scfinofi* 

The  Evangelical  Sermon.  By  Rev.  E.  C.  J.  Kneling,  pastor  of  Zion*s 
Lutheran  Church,  Brooklyn. 

This  is  an  address  written  in  a  fine  spirit,  and  with  clear  dis- 
tinctions. There  is  no  difference  between  the  sound  German  sermon 
here  pictured  and  the  sound  evangelical  English  sermon,  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  the  English  pulpit  admits  of  a  more  solid  and  extended 
presentation  of  facts,  and  of  the  introduction  of  courses  of  reasoning 
to  convince  the  intellect  In  other  words,  the  English  sermon  ad- 
dresses itself  somewhat  more  fully  to  the  intellect,  and,  without  lack 
of  devoutness,  bases  itself  somewhat  less  upon  sentiment,  than  does 
the  average  evangelical  German  sermon. 

Amold't  Notebooki. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Notebooks.  With  a  preface  by  Hon.  Mrs,  Wode- 
houte,  and  a  portrait.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.     Pp.  137.     PHce, 

I I  net. 

This  book  opens  to  us  an  insight  into  tne  mind  and  thought- 
range  of  Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  in  some  sense  a  key  to  his  work  and 
his  writings.  He  gathered  these  brief  quotations  throughout  a  life- 
time in  small  note  books,  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  which 
he  appended  lists  of  works  which  he  desired  to  read  every  year,  and 
which  are  here  also  reproduced.  One  of  his  quotations  is  from 
Clarendon,  as  follows:  "Clergymen  understand  the  least,  and  take 
the  worst  measure,  of  human  affairs,  of  all  mankind  that  can  read 
and  write.**  Another  is  the  German  proverb,  **Ein  enger  Qeist 
verenget  sich  der  Sinn."  Still  another  is  the  following,  "Wer  sich 
heutzutage  nicht  gans  vom  Klatsch  der  kritischon  Bl&tter  soruck- 
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h&lt,  und  sich  nicht  mit  Gewalt  isolirt.  ist  yerloren."  The  book  is 
clearly  and  openly  printed,  and  is  a  good  thing  to  take  along  to  the 
country  to  muse  on  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 

Hilt/s  Happiness. 

Happinkss.  Essays  on  the  Meaning  of  Life.  By  Carl  Hilty.  New  York : 
MtcmiUan  Company.     1903.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

A  series  of  seven  essays  in  happy  vein,  and  beautifully  printed, 
on  the  art  of  life.  A  good  tonic,  if  here  and  there  a  little  bitter,  for 
the  intellectual,  the  fastidious,  the  skeptical,  and  for  poor,  over- 
worked society  people. 


Outlines  of  Sermons  on  Old  Testament  Texts. 
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Doing  Gfory  to  God  In  Pmislt  of  the  IforkU 

"Whether,  therefore,  ye  ett  or  drink,  or  whataoeyer  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God.'*    1  Cor.  x:  31. 

1.  Nothing  is  too  slight  or  trivial  to  glorify  Him. 

2.  A  desire  of  letting  his  light  shine  before  men. 

3.  Thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  and  the  inward  life  of  the  Spirit 

itself. 

4.  True  humility. 

3.    He  will  use  his  worldly  business  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  from 

vain  and  unprofitable  thoughts. 
6.    One  should  not  retire  from  our  worldly  business  at  the  dose  of 

life,  to  give  our  thoughts  more  entirdy  to  Ood. 

•^Newman. 

Our  HOMtp. 

"If  children,  then  heirs." — ^Romana  Till,  17. 

"A  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead." — Hebrews  iz»  17. 

1.  A  large  property. 

2.  A  proprietor  with  undisputed  titlo. 

3.  The  fact  of  this  owner's  death  legally  established. 

4.  A  will  or  bequest,  either  oral  or  written,  according  to  forms  of 

law,  attested  by  unimpeachable  witnesses. 

— Wadaworth. 

The  Vf^p  of  Small  Cboffds. 

"And  the  Jew's  paasover  was  st  hand,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jarusalsn. 
and  found  in  the  temple  those  that  sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  doTCS,  and  the 
changers  of  money  sitting."  etc. — John  ii,  13-17. 

I.  The  Justice  of  the  Saviour's  Indignation. 

1.  He  had  abundant  cauae. 

2.  The  Lord  had  indispuuble  right  to  manifest  His  indignation  in 

the  way  recorded. 

II.  The  courage  of  His  seal. 

1.  He  reptated  this  act  during  the  last  pasaovor  before  He  suffered. 

2.  Our  Lord  was  regardless  of  consequMices. 

III.  The  TOiraculousnesfl  of  His  power. 

Says  Bengfl:  "Even  a  large  body  of  soldiers  would  not  have  T«itured 
to  attcn.pt  it."  Yet  our  Lord,  single-handed,  drives  everyone  of  them 
forth;  no  riot,  no  hostility  (as  far  as  we  know)  follows.  No  procedure 
Hould  be  more  likely  to  excite  the  worst  passions  of  their  nature. 

Self-interest,  will  bro(A  no  opposition.  Pride,  Is  like  a  tiger  robbed  of 
her  whelps  when  disgraced. 

Hypocrisy,  is  cruel  as  the  grave,  when  detected. 

IV.  The  wisdom  of  His  words.— Ver.  16. 

1.  He  acquaints  them  with  His  authority.    "My  Father's  house," 

etc. 

2.  He  stated  their  offence.— Mark  xi.  15. 

3.  He  was  self-possessed  in  the  midst  of  His  wrath. 
Appl.  1.    Are  we  not  guilty  of  the  sin  He  rebuked? 
2    Are  we  not  guilty  of  neglecting  to  rebuke  It? 

—Sermon  Framework. 
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Article  I. 

OUR  RAJAHMUNDRY  MISSION. 

Its  Work.    Its  Methods.    Its  Aim. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
fell  to  our  lot  to  represent  the  Foreign  Mission  work  of  the 
General  Council  in  one  of  five  addresses  at  the  same  evening 
service.  The  editor  deeming  the  suggestions  there  made  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  this  Review,  we  propose  to  treat  them  here 
with  somewhat  more  fulness  and  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 
We  write  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who,  while  always  inter- 
ested in  Foreign  Missions,  has  been  compelled  to  give  consid- 
erable attention  to  its  details  for  nearly  two  years,  in  response 
to  the  call  of  the  General  Council,  in  an  extreme  emergency. 

We  do  not  profess  in  this  brief  time  to  have  gained  more 
than  a  general  view  of  its  problems.  We  are  ready,  however, 
to  communicate  the  results  of  our  experience  and  observations 
thus  far.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  while  we  write  upon  the 
basis  of  information  officially  obtained,  no  one  else  is  respon- 
sible for  the  conclusions  here  stated. 

The  difficulties  that  have  been  distracting  our  mission  in 
India  for  the  last  few  years  are  not  peculiar  to  our  work.  The 
history  of  all  Foreign  Mission  Societies  contains  many  ex- 
amples of  similar  experiences.    Wherever  any  effort  is  made  to 
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advance  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  particularly  when  it  ex- 
hibits marked  progress,  our  great  adversary  is  sure  to  stir  up 
trouble.  Experience  teaches  us  to  expect  such  occurrences  as 
a  matter  of  course,  instead  of  grounds  for  discouragement. 
The  founding  of  our  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  been 
marked  at  every  stage  by  like  trials. 

The  three  most  formidable  obstacles  to  our  work  in  India, 
at  first  may  seem  to  be  the  distance,  the  climate,  the  language. 
The  distance  of  half-way  round  the  globe  entails  an  expense 
of  three  hundred    dollars  or  more,  and  of   from  four  to   six 
weeks'  time  in  reaching  the  field.     A  letter  rarely  arrives  at  its 
destination  under  less  than  four  weeks.     The  stay  abroad  of 
the  missionar>'  is  necessarily  protracted.     For  years  he  is  iso- 
lated from  the  home  churches,  except  through  the  mail  and  the 
arrival  of  new  or  returning  missionaries.     The  Church  at  hom^ 
also     has  to  judge  missionary  conditions  from  very  inade- 
quate data.     If  the  distance  were  such  that  an  official  visitoi 
could  learn  the  real  conditions  by  personal  observation  trien- 
nially,  and  that  the  missionaries  themselves  could  spend  every 
fifth  or  sixth  year  in  America,  the  influence  of  united,  har- 
monious and  self-sacrificing  work  in  India  would  penetrate  out 
congregations,  or  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  it  would  be 
much  sooner  removed.       Were  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg 
to  appear  among  us  he  could  justly  reproach  us,  however,  for 
being  intimidated  because  of  the  length  of  the  voyage.       He 
was  one  hundred  and  two  days  reaching  America  on  his  mis- 
sionary   errand,   and    under   circumstances   we   never   ask   a 
missionary'  of  to-day  to  endure.     The  steerage  passenger  ha^ 
a    luxurious    voyage    compared    to    what    he    experienced 
Our  missionaries  are  in  India  in  less  time  and  with  far  less 
exposure  and  fatigue  than  our  home  missionaries  consumed  in 
going  beyond  the  Mississippi  in  the  days  of  our  grandparents. 
The  severity  of  the  climate  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 
But  even  our  own  climate  is  by  no  means  paradisiacal — we 
write  at  the  close  of  a  June,  in  which  the  cold  rains,  lasting  icr 
weeks  and  la<len  with  pneumonia,  would  make  some  of  the 
extra  heat  of  India  very  agreeable.     Ordinary  prudence  must 
be  employed  in  sending  out  sound  men  and  women,  and  in 
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insisting  that  they  use  the  well-established  precautions.  They 
must  learn  that  they  cannot  live  and  labor  and  take  risks  as 
they  do  in  America.  Their  clothing  and  homes  and  diet  and 
times  of  rest  and  work  must  be  those  of  a  tropical  land.  It  is 
economy  for  the  mission  to  send  its  missionaries  annually  to 
the  hills  for  a  month,  for  the  recuperation  of  strength  which 
would  otherwise  languish  on  the  plains,  until  they  could  re- 
sume work  with  diminished  energy  after  the  heat  is  over. 
The  over-scrupulous  missionary  who  claims  that  he  does  not 
need  the  rest,  and  that  he  can  save  that  much  expense,  should 
he  reminded  that  if  a  premature  breakdown  occur,  he  is  en- 
tailing greater  loss  upon  those  who  send  him,  than  a  series  of 
such  vacations  would  cost.  No  missionary,  for  lack  of  con- 
veyance, should  canvass  his  district  on  foot  through  the  fierce 
tropical  sun.  He  is  wasting  his  time  while  he  can  reach  only 
one-third  of  the  ground  that  could  be  covered  by  a  horse,  and 
diminishing  his  efficiency,  if  not  risking  his  life,  by  every 
moment  of  exposure.  If  we  wish  long-continued  and  efficient 
work  from  our  missionaries,  w^e  must  see  to  it  that  there  arc 
no  unnecessary  exposures  or  unnecessary  strain  upon  their  en- 
ergies. Young  and  vigorous  men  die  in  America,  who  might 
have  long  survived  if  they  had  gone  to  India.  Not  every  deatli 
in  our  mission  force  must,  therefore,  be  charged  to  the  climate. 
Long,  of  Samulcotta,  was  opposed  to  vaccination.  Was  it  as- 
tonishing that  he  fell  a  victim  to  small-pox?  The  younger 
Groening  was  a  victim  to  cholera.  This  would  have  been  just 
as  fatal  some  years  after  at  Hamburg  as  at  Rajahmundry. 
Every  year  medical  science  is  making  headway  in  its  means 
of  prevention  against  the  more  dangerous  diseases.  The 
measures  that  have  almost  entirely  eradicated  yellow  fever  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  which  have  rendered  the  deadly  African 
fever  far  less  formidable,  suggest  the  great  advantage  of  some 
medical  knowledge  and  the  strict  adherence  to  medical  direc- 
tions that  should  be  followed  by  our  missionaries.  In  some 
cases  the  climate  of  our  mission  territory  has  actually  promoted 
instead  of  undermined  the  health  of  Americans.  The  histor>- 
of  our  Mission,  as  well  as  of  others,  shows  that  those  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives,  have  been,  as  a  rule,  young  and  devoted 
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men  who,  with  mistaken  zeal,  were  forgetful  of  self,  and  took 
risks  beyond  what  prudence  demands.  It  is  on  this  account, 
probably,  that  so  many  of  the  more  successful  missionaries 
have  been  men  who  have  gone  forth  in  or  near  middle  life,  after 
they  have  learned  how  to  labor  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
power,  and  with  a  wise  adjustment  to  surroundings.  They 
remained  for  years,  while  the  men  who  went  out  in  their  twen- 
ties fell  or  returned  home  as  invalids.  Heyer's  entrance  upon 
the  foreign  service  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  his  vigorous 
health  on  his  last  heroic  journey,  twenty-seven  years  later,  arc 
well  known.  Ziegenbalg  went  forth  at  twenty-three,  and  sur- 
vived only  ten  years.  Plutzschau,  his  companion,  was  twen- 
ty-eight, and  continued  in  the  service  but  five  years.  Fabri- 
cius  was  thirty,  and  gave  over  half  a  century  to  India.  Gruend- 
ler,  going  out  at  thirty-two,  remained  twenty-one  years. 
Schultze  went  at  thirty,  and  spent  twenty-three  years  in  the  ser- 
vice. Carey  went  at  thirty-two,  and  labored  for  forty-two 
years  in  India.  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson's  activity  in  India  be- 
gan at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  and  continued  for  twenty-six  years. 
Dr.  Unangst,  of  the  Guntur  Mission,  still  lives  after  forty  years 
of  labor  in  India  which  he  began  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  Dr 
Schmidt  was  thirty-one  when  he  was  sent  out.  In  other  lands, 
the  Non^'egian  Schreuder's  thirty-nine  years  service  among 
the  Zulus  began  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  Schauffler's  fifty- 
two  years  in  Turkey  began  at  thirty.  C.  F.  Schwartz  is  a 
notable  exception  of  forty-eight  years'  service  by  one  who  en- 
tered it  before  twenty-five,  and  J.  B.  Kohlhoff,  Schwartz's  as- 
sociate, of  fifty-three  years'  service  by  one  who  entered  it  at 
twenty-six.  These  examples  concur  in  showing  that  the  cli- 
matic conditions  can  be  overcome;  but  they  also  give  over- 
whelming evidence  that  it  is  thoroughly  mature  men  who  are 
best  fitted  for  its  trials. 

The  mastery  of  the  Telugu  is  correctly  insisted  upon.  Our 
Mission  has  joined  in  the  South  India  Conference  in  framing 
and  endeavoring  to  enforce  a  schedule  of  rigid  examinations 
by  an  impartial  board.  To  some  missionaries  the  dangers 
from  heat  and  malaria  are  nothing  when  compared  with  this 
most  dreaded  test.    The  language  is  so  unlike  our  Western 
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tongues  in  vocabulary,  constructions,  idioms  and  order  of 
words,  that  it  is  not  thought  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  first  two  years  of  a  missionary's  life  be  given  ex- 
clusively to  its  mastery.  Without  an  examining  board, 
there  is  always  danger  that  the  requirements  for  efficient 
work  in  this  respect  will  not  be  met.  Not  every  man  who  is 
devoted  to  practical  work  is  a  linguist.  Much  may  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  true,  without  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage. Father  Heyer's  Telugu  is  still  the  subject  of  much 
amusement.  He  always  made  himself  understood,  it  is  said, 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  grammar.  His  verbs,  for  ex- 
ample, were  not  inflected.  He  was  content  to  say :  "Who  to 
build  this  house?"  Nevertheless,  he  was  able  to  do  a 
p'oneer's  work  without  any  greater  attainments.  He  made 
few  conversions.  He  was  only  the  advance  guard  that  pros- 
pected for  those  who  were  to  follow.  Far  greater  use,  too, 
can  be  made  of  the  English  in  reaching  even  natives — chiefly 
of  the  higher  castes — than  has  been  yet  attempted  by  our  mis- 
sion. But  we  cannot  be  content  with  the  minimum  in  this 
particular.  We  want  workmen  thoroughly  furnished.  Men 
who  cannot  express  themselves  with  logical  coherence  in  their 
own  vernacular,  cannot  be  expected  to  thread  their*  way 
through  the  Telugu.  The  acquisition  of  the  language,  besides 
furnishing  a  tool,  instructs  one  in  the  peculiarities  of  Hindu 
thought,  and  opens  to  the  missionary  all  the  literature  of  the 
natives  with  the  falsehoods  he  has  to  disprove  and  the  preju- 
dices he  has  to  overcome.  Our  Mission  formerly  required  the 
missionaries  to  provide  their  own  munshis  or  teachers ;  but  as 
economy  was  apt  to  be  consulted  to  the  detriment  of  progress, 
it  has  been  deemed  best  that  the  Mission  select  and  pay  these 
instructors. 

While,  therefore,  distance,  climate  and  language  present 
serious  difficulties,  there  are  still  others  less  prominent,  which 
are  no  less  important. 

We  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  among  our  people, 
or  even  among  our  better  informed  pastors,  who  have  a  correct 
conception  of  the  standard  needed  for  efficient  missionary  ser- 
vice.   We  fear  that  most  place  it  beneath  the  standard  needed 
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for  the  average  pastorate.  That  the  missionary  should  be 
a  truly  consecrated  man,  full  of  faith  and  courage,  a  man  who 
reads  his  Bible  daily,  and  leads  a  life  of  prayer,  all  concede. 
But  we  fear  that  when  these  requirements  are  thought  to  be 
probably  met,  there  is  failure  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  quali- 
fications needed  for  any  measure  of  success  in  this  calling.  We 
take  our  standard  too  much  from  that  of  the  average  address 
of  the  returned  missionary,  with  its  desultory  and  wearisome 
amplifications,  expressed  in  a  halting,  if  not  broken  form.  The 
verdict  too  often  is :  "He  may  be  a  very  good  man  to  preach 
to  the  heathen,  but  he  could  never  have  been  a  success  at 
home."  Such  a  representative  becomes  typical,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Church,  of  the  class  of  men  whom  we  send  out.  For- 
tunately, there  are  not  a  few  exceptions ;  but  we  speak  of  the 
class,  comprising  missionaries  of  other  churches  as  well  as  our 
own.  The  point  we  want  to  make  is  this:  Such  men  exhibit 
not  the  standard  that  the  work  demands,  but  the  standard 
which  the  Church  itself  has  set  in  former  years.  We  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  it  was  the  mo.^i 
accomplished  and  best  furnished  scholar  and  tlie  most  profound 
theologian  who  was  the  greatest  foreign  missionary,  and  have 
lapsed  into  the  opinion  :  ''Anything  is  good  enough  for  India." 
We  grow  tired  of  appealing  to  individuals  to  accept  a  call,  and, 
finally,  are  content  with  accepting  anything  that  offers  1  Is  it 
a  wonder  that  we  awaken  to  find  our  Mission  disorganized, 
and  to  realize  that  damage  has  been  done  which  it  will  require 
years  to  repair?  We  have  put  a  most  delicate  and  costly  piece 
of  mechanism  into  the  hands  of  unskilled  workmen.  It  may 
not  be  unprofitable,  therefore,  for  us  to  look  somewhat  more 
closely  than  is  usual  into  the  peculiar  qualifications  for  success 
in  the  various  departments  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  field. 

For  it  is  a  most  complicated  work  that  opens  as  we  begin 
our  survey,  Heyer's  mission  of  sixty  years  ago  was  like 
Muhlenberg's  mission  to  America  a  hundred  years  before. 
Providence  used  the  personality  of  one  man  in  a  field  until  then 
practically  unbroken.  But  as  Muhlenberg's  simple  mission 
methods  have  expanded,  and  rendered  necessary  a  well-or- 
ganized Church  government,  with  its  subdivisions  of  labor,  and 
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its  ever  new  departments  of  activity,  so  whenever  a  Foreigfn 
Mission  passes  beyond  its  pioneer  stage,  it  demands  organiza- 
tion into  a  number  of  distinct  spheres,  each  administered  by 
specialists. 

We  begin  with  the  simplest  work  of  a  missionary.  How 
is  he  to  bring  a  single  heathen  to  Christ?  How  is  he  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  and  to  overcome  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of 
heathenism  with  respect  to  any  individual  soul?  The  land 
swarms  with  people;  let  him  select  but  one,  with  whom  to 
make  a  beginning.  The  ordinary  means  of  approach  in  Chris- 
tian lands  are  absent.  The  underlying  doctrines,  the  great 
facts  of  Christianity,  are  unknown.  Theism  itself  has  to  be 
taught  and  proved.  Every  word  that  he  utters  is  apt  to  be 
understood  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  he  intends. 
How  can  he  win  the  confidence  of  that  lost  soul,  and  lead  him 
step  by  step  to  the  Gospel?  Does  it  not  require  a  special 
charism  to  do  so?  Does  it  not  require  the  highest  wisdom  and 
the  knowledge  not  only  of  human  nature  in  general,  but  of  that 
nature  in  its  Hindu  form?  Would  one  who  shrinks  from  such 
direct  personal  dealing  with  souls  in  America,  be  apt  to  be 
more  successful  in  India?  Or  consider  the  pastoral  care  of 
souls  already  brought  to  Christ.  The  old  virus  of  heathenism 
remains  and  has  to  be  constantly  treated.  Converts  from 
heathenism  require  still  more  patience  than  that  which  taxes  a 
faithful  pastor  in  the  care  of  those  who  have  been  trained  to 
Christianity  through  generations  of  ancestors.  He  can  readily, 
by  mistaken  judgment,  break  the  bruised  reed  and  quench  the 
smouldering  flax.  How  is  it  possible  for  him  to  be  faithful  in 
this  office,  unless  he  have  learned  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
people,  and  to  sympathize  with  them  in  all  their  conflicts  with 
multiform  kinds  of  superstition  and  prejudice  and  vices  al- 
most unknown  in  Christian  lands?  He  must  know  how  to 
avoid  offence  in  matters  where  Europeans  are  not  sensitive, 
and  how  to  approach  the  natives  on  their  most  accessible  side. 
Nowhere  are  sanctified  tact  and  resourcefulness  more  needed. 

The  chief  office,  however,  of  the  district  missionary  is  not 
so  much  to  practice  this  art  himself,  as  to  teach  it  to  others. 
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He  uses  native  Christians  to  directly  approach  native  heathen. 
India  will  never  be  converted  by  the  preaching  of  European 
and  American  missionaries,  but  by  that  of  the  Hindu  Chris- 
tians whom  they  train  and  send  forth,  and  whose  work  they 
plan  and  superintend  at  every  stage.  He  is  not  a  simple  pastor, 
but  in  reality  a  diocesan  bishop.  What  to  teach  and  how  to 
teach,  what  to  preach  and  how  to  preach,  how  to  deal  with  all 
cases  as  they  arise,  where  to  go  and  how  to  proceed,  are  sub- 
jects comprehended  in  his  frequent  instructions  to  the  army  of 
native  agents  under  him.  He  hears  at  stated  times  their  re- 
ports; discusses  in  their  assembly  their  experiences;  instructs 
them  in  the  Bible,  particularly  .those  portions  which  they  are 
charged  to  expound;  teaches  them  Christian  doctrine,  com- 
parative religion,  apologetics ;  shows  them  how  to  unfold  the 
riches  of  the  Catechism,  and  how  to  conduct  public  worship. 
As  the  educational  curriculum  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries 
has  been  the  outgrowth  of  long  experience,  so  this  mode  of 
conducting  India  missicMis  has  been  gradually  adopted  upoi: 
the  basis  of  the  organization  that  grew  from  the  efforts  of  the 
first  Lutheran  missions,  from  Ziegenbalg  through  C.  F. 
Schwartz,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Rhenius  and  others, 
up  to  date.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Tinnivelly  system, 
and  pervades  all  the  Protestant  missions.  It  throws  an  im- 
mense responsibility  upon  each  missionary.  He  is  the  very 
heart  of  a  large  and  delicately  organized  body.  All  the  weak- 
nesses and  defects,  as  well  as  all  the  strength  and  excellences 
of  the  piissionary,  are  multiplied  a  hundred  fold.  If  he  be  a 
man  of  feeble  convictions,  half-hearted  in  his  work,  confused 
and  indefinite  in  his  teaching,  careless,  indifferent,  self-seek- 
ing, timid,  vacillating,  readily  discouraged,  sensitive,  censor- 
ious, passionate,  compromising  with  the  faults  of  those  still 
having  many  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  heathenism,  instead 
of  resolutely  rising  above  them,  and  leading  the  people  ac- 
cording to  a  higher  standard,  all  their  infirmities  will  be  re- 
flected in  his  band  of  workers.  He  may  be  sure  that  the  fullest 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  all  that  he  in  any  way  may  seem  to 
allow  or  practice. 
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Men  may  meet  the  demands  of  useful  pastors  in  America, 
living  largely  in  their  studies,  preaching  edifying  sermons  and 
performing  faithfully  every  pastoral  act,  who  may  be  entirely 
destitute  of  this  special  gift  for  leadership  and  organization  and 
administration,  upon  which  so  much  depends  in  India.  The 
work  of  the  native  agents  must  be  subject  to  constant  super 
vision  and  inspection.  Unannounced,  perhaps,  the  mission  iry 
appears  right  in  the  midst  of  a  preaching  service,  or  the  ses- 
sion of  a  school,  and  learns,  by  personal  observation,  how  the 
work  is  proceeding.  He  examines  the  children,  and  holds 
teachers  responsible  for  their  failure  to  reach  iJie  standard. 
There  are  frequent  visitations  of  the  congregations,  and  patient 
hearing  of  cases  of  reference  or  of  appeal,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  condition  of  each  church.  Even  though  the  ultimate 
decision  be  made  by  the  Missionary  Council  or  Executive 
Committee,  yet  the  assignment  of  fields  and  the  promotion, 
degradation  and  change  of  workmen,  as  well  as  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  compensation,  depend  largely  upon  his  judgment. 
He  is  fortunate  when  he  can  use  the  railroad  for  such  visita- 
tion. More  frequently  it  is  an  ox-cart,  or  a  canal  boat  that 
may  stick  for  hours  in  the  mud,  or  on  horse-back ;  occasionally 
miles  have  to  be  covered  on  foot  beneath  the  blazing  sun. 

In  the  absence  of  lay  experts,  he  must  have  the  training  of 
a  financier.  The  administration  of  the  funds  for  the  district  is 
in  his  hands.  He  must  know  how  to  make  most  out  of  the 
limited  means.  To  keep  books,  to  fix  salaries,  to  adjust  ac- 
counts amidst  a  poverty-stricken,  grasping,  not  always  straight- 
forward crowd  of  Orientals,  add  greatly  to  the  perplexities  of  the 
missionary's  life.  There  may  be  often  absolute  justice  in  clam- 
ors for  increased  compensation,  or  great  distress  suffered  for 
lack  of  concession  of  an  equitable  claim.  But  he  must  learn 
to  be  inflexible,  and  not  to  assume  obligations  for  the  mission, 
except  as  duly  authorized.  An  injudicious  missionary,  even 
without  the  diversion  of  a  pice  to  his  own  personal  use,  may 
thoroughly  demoralize  a  district  by  assuming  unwarranted  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  employment  of  additional  agents  or  in 
promising  increase  of  salaries  and  allowances.  The  mission 
often  cannot  repudiate  his  promises  without  causing  the  direst 
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distress  and  incurring  the  charge  of  dishonesty  from  the  na- 
tives, who  cannot  appreciate  how  the  promises  of  the  mis- 
sionary' are  not  binding. 

Some  acquaintance  with  legal  knowledge,  especially  such 
as  pertains  to  the  title  and  transfer  of  property,  is  highly  de- 
sirable. Property  has  to  be  purchased,  and  to  be  legally  se- 
cured. Buildings  have  to  be  erected,  and  contracts  made,  un- 
der mission  supervision.  Our  plant  in  the  Telugu  country  is 
constantly  increasing  in  value.  Lands  and  buildings  are  an- 
nually being  added  in  various  localities.  Missionaries  shouM 
be  able  to  appreciate  values  and  to  attend  to  all  business  mat- 
ters, so  as,  if  possible,  to  avoid  litigation  or  loss,  cither  at  pres- 
ent or  in  the  future. 

The  practical  ability  of  a  missionary'  is  put  to  a  severe 
test  in  supervising  the  erection  of  buildings.  It  may  be  a 
bungalow,  a  church,  a  prayer-house,  a  hospital,  a  modest  school 
house,  or  a  college,  or  seminary,  or  a  canal  boat,  that  is  to  be 
constructed.  In  most  cases,  he  has  to  be  architect  and  builder, 
selecting  and  purchasing  the  materials,  and  employing,  gliding 
and  paying  the  force  of  workmen.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
will  not  help  him  to  judge  between  the  durability  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  unknown  in  America,  or  how  to  select  the  more 
desirable  from  the  less  suitable  pieces,  or  how  to  treat  with 
various  classes  of  dealers  of  material. 

Medical  knowledge  is  also  always  in  demand,  especially 
amidst  the  epidemics  which  throw  natives  into  a  panic.  The 
knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  and  the  judicious  use  of  the 
simplest  preventives  have  often  saved  mission  stations  from 
the  most  fatal  scourges  that  have  raged  all  around  them.  As 
in  the  days  of  Christ,  the  bringing  of  relief  to  the  suffering 
bodies  of  men  becomes  a  most  ready  way  to  find  access  also  to 
their  hearts,  and  to  bring  relief  to  their  suffering  souls. 

Naturally,  the  missionary  becomes  the  adviser  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  in  earthly,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  things.  He 
looks  after  their  material  welfare,  sees  that  they  are  not  op- 
pressed by  the  extortioner,  and  that  they  have  the  means  of 
livelihood.  He  should  be  ever  ready  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves, that  self-sustaining  Christian  communities  may  be  cs- 
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tablished  as  permanent  centres  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
But  just  here  a  peril  may  arise.  If  a  missionary  can  command 
money,  he  may  often  invest  it  so  as  both  to  bring  to  himself 
or  his  friends  a  fair  return,  and  yet  save  native  Christians  from 
being  ground  down  in  hopeless  poverty  from  the  native 
heathen  extortioners.  One  of  the  curses  of  India  is  its  pov- 
erty. It  is  a  hopeless  struggle  most  of  the  people  make  for  a 
bare  subsistence  under  most  rapacious  landlords,  with  whom 
twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  are  no  unusual  rates  of  interest. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  relief  if  European  and  American 
Christians  can,  by  the  purchase  of  land,  secure  a  rental  for  na- 
tive Christians  at  one-half,  or  one-third,  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  paid.  The  inducement  is  particularly  strong,  where 
there  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  under  whidi 
the  native  Christians  may  be  in  danger  of  being  crowded  out, 
unless  sufficient  ground  be  secured  for  them.  Where  invest- 
ments, however,  are  made,  the  rent  or  interest,  however  low, 
must  be  collected.  The  missionary's  energy  is  diverted  from 
spiritual  to  temporal  matters.  He  is  secularized,  and  makes 
enemies,  because  even  of  his  generosity,  where  his  well-meant 
plans  interfere  with  those  of  rivals.  Times  come  when  he  has 
to  appeal  to  the  courts  and  resort  to  litigation.  The  payment 
of  debts  may  necessitate  the  eviction  of  native  Christians. 
Hence,  the  great  discrimination  that  must  be  employed  by  the 
missionary  in  his  attempts  from  the  purest  motives  to  bring 
pecuniary  relief  to  his  people.  We  can  imagine  the  confusion 
which  would  result  in  America  if  a  pastor,  having  some  pecuni- 
ary resources,  would  purchase  houses  for  the  poorer  memberi 
of  his  congregation,  renting  them  at  less  than  current  rates. 
He  would  soon  find  it  impossible  to  be  landlord  and  pastor 
at  the  same  time.  The  spiritual  relation  would  be  made  the 
excuse  for  withholding  payment  of  just  debts,  and  when  pa- 
tience had  ceased  to  have  any  more  claims,  any  attempt  to  en- 
force his  rights  would  be  made  the  occasion  for  unrelenting 
hostility.  Add  to  this  the  withdrawal  of  the  missionary's  at- 
tention from  his  spiritual  functions  and  the  paralysis 
of  spiritual  influence  upon  the  workers  under  him. 
When    his    energies    are    spent    largely    upon    the    care    of 
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worldly  property,  is  it  remarkable  that  those  laboring  under 
him,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  aggressive  and  self-den3ring  spirit 
of  those  who  are  to  lose  everything  in  the  service  erf  Christ, 
should  be  intent  chiefly  on  wringing  out  of  the  mission  treas- 
ury the  most  compensation  for  the  least  service,  and  that  a 
scene  of  bedlam  ensues  with  interminable  charges  and  plots 
prompted  by  purely  personal  interests? 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  work  of  the  district 
missionary.  So  much  of  this  depends  upon  the  native  workers 
under  him,  that  we  inquire  how  these  have  been  collected  and 
trained.  This  brings  us  to  another  department  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  work.  These  workmen  have  been  educated  at  an  in- 
stitution of  the  Mission.  With  us,  it  is  the  High  School  at 
Rajahmundry.  '*High  School,"  let  us  call  it,  for  "Seminary," 
as  it  has  been  sometimes  named,  expresses  only  the  ideal. 
From  the  schools  in  the  various  districts  the  missionaries  se- 
lect the  more  promising  boys  of  Christian  parents  and  send 
them  to  this  high  school.  Its  director  is  always  one  of  our 
missionaries.  Under  him  are  a  head-master  and  a  sufficient 
corps  of  teachers — all  Telugus.  A  building  is  provided  into 
which  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
youths  are  crowded.  The  residence  of  the  director  is  on  the 
same  grounds.  The  school  is  supported  partly  by  government 
grants,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  British  government  to 
cherish  every  educational  effort  that  brings  the  Hindu  youth 
mto  contact  with  European  influences.  The  government 
school  administrator  fixes  its  standards,  and  demands  com- 
pliance with  these  requirements.  When  they  are  met,  the 
grants  allowed  are  liberal,  and  go  far  towards  the  payment  of 
the  staff  of  teachers.  Some  of  the  parents  are  able  to  add  fees, 
which  also  increase  the  revenue.  Many  of  our  congregations, 
Sunday  schools,  Luther  Leagues,  as  well  as  individuals,  have 
provided  scholarships  at  a  cost  of  thirty  dollars  annually,  which 
covers  all  the  expense  of  a  pupil.  Last  spring  there  were 
eighty-seven  such  scholarships.  Additional  appropriations 
are  made,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  Mission  treasury.  This 
educational  work  has  its  own  problems.  The  regulation  and 
administration  of  the  scholarships  has  become  involved,  and  is 
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now  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  erf  the  Board,  which, 
at  the  suggestion  of  an  expert  accountant,  has  adopted  card 
catalogues  as  the  most  efficient  method.  The  boys,  sent  to 
Rajahmundry  at  a  tender  age,  need  first  of  all  pastoral  super- 
vision and  spiritual  care.  They  are  liable  to  relapse  into  all 
the  errors  and  vices  of  their  people.  The  school  should  be  sit- 
uated where  they  can  be  isolated  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
heathen  life  of  the  place,  with  its  many  temptations.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  people  whose  na- 
tive religion  constantly  appeals  to  licentiousness,  and  sanctions 
unmentionable  crimes  as  acts  of  worship.  The  whole  com- 
munity is  pervaded  by  an  extremely  low  moral  standard.  At 
present  the  location  is  in  the  business  centre,  with  the  sights 
and  sounds  and  scents  of  heathenism  rarely  absent.  One  of 
our  most — if  not  the  most — urgent  duty,  is  to  remove  the  high 
school  to  a  new  site,  and  erect  a  suitable  building.  For  years 
this  has  been  insisted  on,  and  has  been  deferred  only  by  the 
distracting  controversy  that  has  agitated  the  mission  and  para- 
lyzed its  energies. 

In  America  the  administration  of  such  an  institution  would 
he  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  experi- 
enced and  representative  men,  who  would  devote  days  yearly 
to  examinations  and  close  inspection  of  the  work.  Thus 
there  is  a  constant  check  upon  the  limitations,  and  errors  of  the 
judgment  of  any  individual  by  the  number  of  church  repre- 
sentatives who  share  in  the  responsibility,  and  to  whom  be- 
longs the  ultimate  decision.  But  in  India,  except  for  compli- 
ance with  government  tests,  the  Director  is  practically  left  to 
his  own  judgment.  This  indicates  the  width  of  attainment 
such  a  man  should  possess.  He  should  be  himself  a  man  of 
wide  cukure.  For  we  must  ever  remember  the  progress  thai 
education  is  making  in  India.  A  college  degree  is  essential 
tor  employment  in  the  civil  service ;  and  facilities  for  a  regular 
college  education  are  constantly  increasing.  Native  parents 
eagerly  seek  to  afford  their  children  the  best  advantages  acces- 
sible. The  five  Indian  universities  are  in  reality  only  bureaus 
of  examination  controlling  the  curriculum  and  the  promotion 
from  class  to  class  in  each  of  the  numerous  colleges.     In  1899 
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India  had  164  colleges  with  20,842  students;  and  the  standard 
of  B.  A.  in  these  colleges  is  conceded  to  be  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  that  required  in  our  American  institutions.  In  the 
small  city  of  Peddapur,  where  we  have  begun  missionary  ope- 
lations.  Rev.  Isaacson  reports  over  100  natives  who  have  a  col- 
lecre  degree  in  arts.  Such  a  college  exists  right  at  our  door  at 
Kajahmundry,  with  the  English  language  largely  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  will  not 
do  for  us  to  be  satisfied  with  designating  just  any  man  from  our 
corps  of  missionaries  as  the  director  of  the  high  school.  Dr. 
Graul  was  right  when  he  declared,  in  1854,  of  a  similar  insti- 
tution of  the  Leipzig  Society,  that  only  such  a  man  was  qualified 
to  be  its  principal  as  could  efficiently  superintend  a  school 
teachers*  seminary  in  Germany.*  He  becomes  an  official  of  the 
educational  system  of  India,  and  must  not  only  master  its  de- 
tails, but  command  the  respect  of  those  who  administer  it. 
Beside  this,  he  must  know  how  to  use  the  school  for  its  chief 
end,  the  training  of  mission  workers.  This  renders  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  and  management  of  similar  mission  high- 
schools,  colleges  and  seminaries  important.  His  chief  advis- 
ers should  be  devoted  men  who  are  doing  the  same  work  in 
other  mifsions.  Christian  education  in  India  must  be  gradu- 
ally developed,  each  mission  and  each  generation  building  upon 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  preceded  it  in  endeavoring 
to  adapt  their  methods  to  the  conveyance  of  the  abiding  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Hindu 
life  and  thought.  Text-books  and  methods  that  are  admirable 
in  the  West,  often  would  entirely  fail  in  the  East.  The  high 
sciiool  must  gradually  grow  into  something  still  higher.  Even 
thougli  its  range  should  not  be  as  high  as  the  government  col- 
l^^ge,  its  requirements,  so  far  as  it  conducts  its  pupils,  should 
command  the  respect  of  all  educated  men  in  India,  heathen  as 
well  as  Christian.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  directorship 
have  rendered  not  only  all  progress,  but  also  all  unity  in  plan 
mipossihle ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  effects  of  this 
confusion  would  be  felt  for  many  years  among  those  sent  out 
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from  this  school  to  fight  the  battles  with  heathenism  in  the  va- 
rious districts.  If  no  deep  spiritual  impressions  have  been  made 
upon  them,  as  youths  in  the  church's  preparing  school,  we 
may  have  to  await  another  generation  until  the  results  of  thi^ 
evil  disappear. 

If  after  going  forth  as  catechists  and  teachers,  they  marry 
heathen  or  uneducated  Christian  women,  they  would  be  apt 
to  relapse  into  their  old  estate.  The  Christian  family  is,  after 
all,  the  greatest  missionary  force,  and  the  labors  of  native  Chris- 
tian men  must  be  supplanted  by  those  of  native  Christian  wo- 
men, if  the  results  of  mission  activity  are  to  be  permanent,  and 
to  have  solid  growth.  Hence,  the  importance  of  a  high  school 
for  girls,  some  of  whom  shall  hereafter  become  the  wives  of  the 
native  workers,  and  others  be  teachers  of  village  schools,  ex- 
tending a  network  of  Christian  influence  among  the  girls 
throughout  the  entire  territory.  Through  their  mothers,  the 
children  of  the  next  generation  are  thus  provided  with  Chris- 
tian homes  and  the  influences  of  the  Gospel  from  earliest  child- 
hood. Our  humble  people  are  also  raised  in  the  social  scale 
by  the  education  of  the  future  wives  and  mothers,  and  enabled 
to  provide  for  themselves  with  greater  success.  Every  report 
commends  the  efficiency  of  the  Girls'  High  School  at  Rajah- 
mundry.  Like  the  Boys'  High  School,  it  has  a  number  of 
scholarships — some  sixty-four  or  five  at  last  account.  Fifteen 
dollars  a  year  suffices  now  for  the  support  and  tuition  of  a  girl. 

Our  educational  work,  however,  is  not  confined  to  children 
of  Christian  families.  As  a  rule,  when  the  mission  furnishes  a 
teacher  or  superintendent,  the  fees  of  pupils  and  government 
grants  provide  the  rest.  The  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  secular 
branches ;  and  the  heathen  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  an  education  for  their  children  by  send- 
ing them  to  such  schools.  The  mission  uses  the  opportunity 
to  teach,  with  the  secular  branches,  the  Word  of  God.  This 
brings  the  children  into  closer  contact  with  Christianity  than  is 
possible  by  any  itinerant  preaching.  Tlie  administration  of  the 
mission  has  to  see  to  it,  however,  that  this  chief  branch  in  tht 
course  be  not  neglected  or  be  done  only  perfunctorily.  There 
are  cases  where  the  religious  element  vanishes,  and  the  school, 
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even  though  partly  supported  by  mission  funds,  is  purely  secu- 
lar, or  even  heathen. 

The  influence  of  the  educational  work  is  not  limited  to  the 
direct  instruction  or  to  the  pupils.  Through  the  schools  an 
opening  is  gained  to  the  homes  of  the  parents,  and  respectful 
consideration  shown  the  missionaries  wherever  they  move 
among  the  people  who  know  of  their  work.  Prejudices  arc 
removed  or  disarmed,  and  an  entrance  gained  for  the  Word. 

This  school  work  admits  of  infinite  expansion  and  organ- 
ization, and  demands  the  services  of  a  superintendent  and  as- 
sistants who  can  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  it,  and  study 
its  adaptation  to  distinctively  Christian  purposes.  Some  schools 
are  exclusively  for  native  Christians,  others  only  for  heathen, 
some  are  elementary,  others  of  high  gp-ade.  No  extensive 
buildings  are  needed  for  the  beginning;  as  they  can  be  con- 
ducted in  the  open  air,  under  the  trees,  with  the  children  seated 
on  the  sand.  But  as  they  progress,  a  more  extensive  and  per- 
manent equipment  becomes  necessary.  Gradually,  linder  the 
fostering  care  of  the  pastor  at  Samulcotta,  an  important  higher 
school  has  developed  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Peddapur,  re- 
porting to-day  about  five  hundred  pupils  and  nineteen  teachers. 
A  pliotograph  shows  that  the  corps  of  native  teachers  is  an  in- 
telligent and  imposing  body  of  men.  This  school  has  cost  the 
mission  practically  nothing.  Fees  and  grants  have  thus  far 
sustained  it.  But  it  needs  now  more  commodious  quarters, 
and  provision  must  be  made  for  more  extensive  and  thorough 
Christian  instruction.  It  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to 
scrure  a  proper  man  to  discharge  this  most  important  duty. 
Oar  converts  are  almost  entirely  of  the  lowest  castes  .or  people 
of  no  caste ;  the  scholars  in  this  school  are  of  the  higher  castes, 
and  are  represented  as  ready  to  give  a  most  respectful  hearing 
to  all  Christian  instruction  which  we  can  furnish.  The  city 
has  i  1.  unu«iual  proportion  of  college  graduates,  before  whom 
Christian  representatives  of  a  somewhat  higher  standard  oi 
education  are  imperatively  needed. 

The  schools  prepare  the  way  for  the  zenana  work.  The 
seclusion  of  women  in  the  East  renders  them  inaccessible  to  the 
personal  conversation  of  the  male  missionaries.    The  zenana 
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service  endeavors  to  fill  this  want  by  sending  consecrated  Eu- 
ropean or  American  women  into  the  "zenanas,"  or  homes, 
where,  by  teaching  the  natives  of  their  sex  reading,  writing  and 
various  useful  female  arts,  they  are  able  to  introduce  also  re- 
ligious topics  and  instruct  them  in  spiritual  matters.  The 
Leipzig  Society  has  resolutely  opposed  this  entire  branch  of 
mission  work,  partly  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  assumes  a  condition  of  female  life  among  the  Tamils 
that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.*  With  us,  the  experiment 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any  marked  success* 
A  peculiar  type  of  woman  certainly  is  required  in  the  zenana 
sister.  Nowhere  are  thorough  indoctrination  into  the  elemen- 
tary truths  of  Christianity,  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  deep  per- 
sonal religious  experience,  maturity  of  character,  years  of  prac- 
tice in  church  work,  tact,  practical  wisdom,  and  adaptability  to 
circumstances,  more  needed.  Some  achievement  in  similar 
work  at  home  should  be  an  unconditional  requirement  in  con- 
sidering any  name  for  such  position.  "Let  her  not  be  a 
novice." 

Not  only  must  the  language  be  mastered — for  without 
this,  it  is  folly  to  expect  to  gain  full  confidence  and  enter  into 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  women  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
homes — but  one  must  learn  to  judge  peculiarities  of  character, 
to  discriminate  in  hearing  their  tales  of  woe  and  the  village  gos- 
sip in  which  the  zenanas  abound,  and  to  sympathize  with  actual 
sorrows  and  perplexities.  An  inexperienced  and  indiscreet 
woman  sent  out  upon  errands  of  mercy  throughout  his  congre- 
gation by  any  of  our  American  pastors,  however  excellent  her 
character,  could  readily  be  imposed  upon  by  those  who  know 
how  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  a  woman's  heart.  Woman's 
strength  does  not,  as  a  rule,  lie  in  the  possession  of  a  cool,  im- 
partial, judicial  temperament.  She  is  by  nature  an  advocate, 
not  a  judge.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  she  keeps  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  discharges  her  duties  only  perfunctorily,  she  has 
no  access  to  the  hearts  of  these  people.  Our  zenana  sisters 
generally  soon  abandon  labor  among  the  zenanas  for  the  close- 
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ly  related  and  no  less  influential  calling  of  teachers.  We  call 
them  **zenana  sisters";  but  "teachers"  they  are.  Hence,  the 
I^ipzig  Society  sends  out  "female  teachers,"  instead 
of  "zenana  sisters."  The  real  zenana  work  will  probably,  at 
last,  find  native  Christian  women  its  most  efficient  agents.  In 
some  missions,  the  widows  of  native  agents  have  proved  par- 
ticularly serviceable  in  this  sphere.  We  need  native  "Bible 
women,"  and  a  special  school  for  training  them  for  the  work. 
In  this,  all  our  Lutheran  Telugu  missions  could  readily  unite. 
Everything  comprised  in  actual  zenana  service  falls  within  the 
scope  of  deaconess  work.  May  we  not  hope  that  in  the  future 
the  organization  of  this  important  branch  of  church  activity 
may  be  so  extended  as  to  include  the  training,  sending  out,  and 
general  control  of  zenana  sisters  in  the  foreign  field,  and  the 
transplantation  of  the  female  diaconate  to  the  Telugus  in  India? 
From  the  native  Christian  women,  whether  girls  directly  taken 
from  the  schools,  or  women  left  in  widowhood,  novitiates  could 
be  found,  who,  after  preparation  in  a  mother-house  at  some  one 
of  our  Telugu  stations,  could  reproduce  on  heathen  soil  the  work 
now  being  done  by  deaconesses  in  Europe  and  America.  Wc 
may  be  a  generation  or  two  in  advance,  but  we,  nevertheless, 
make  the  suggestion. 

This  would  be  the  solution  of  the  medical  as  well  as  the 
renana  work.  For  it  is  the  seclusion  of  women  in  the  East 
that  necessitates  missionary  physicians  and  nurses  and  dispens- 
aries and  hospitals.  The  government  hospitals  are  numerous 
and  provide  amply  for  all  male  patients.  There  would  doubt- 
less be  opportunities  among  them  for  the  visitations  of  mission- 
workers,  as  for  chaplains  and  city  missionaries  with  us.  But 
the  government  is  precluded  by  the  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  people  from  reaching  the  afflicted  women  of  India. 
Men  are  cared  for,  but  their  women  dare  not  and  will  not  or- 
dinarily be  allowed  the  services  of  a  male  physician.  Rather 
than  this,  they  are  left  to  suffer  and  die.  Our  aim,  therefore, 
is  to  supply  this  want,  and  to  bring  relief  to  the  agonizing 
bodies  of  the  neglected  women  in  and  about  Rajahmundry. 
This,  again,  is  only  a  means  to  a  higher  end.  We  care  for  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  reach  their  souls  with  the  Gospel.    Our 
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lady  physicians  are,  first  of  all,  missionaries,  and  only  second- 
arily, physicians.  We  seek  for  these  posts  not  mere  possessors 
of  a  medical  degree,  who  are  respectable  church  members,  but 
women  of  thorough  Christian  earnestness,  who  can  pray  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  as  well  as  diagnose  diseases  and  write  pre- 
scriptions, and  who  will  ever  be  on  the  alert  with  all  medical 
advice  to  direct  their  patients  to  the  Great  Physician.  It  is  in 
reality  only  another  extension  of  the  calling  of  a  deaconess. 

What  a  field  opens,  too,  in  the  Literary  Department!  This 
provides  not  only  a  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Catechism  and  a  Hymn  Book,  but  the  entire  range  of  religious 
literature,  from  tracts  to  be  scattered  broadcast  by  the  thou- 
>ands,  and  the  most  elementary  books  for  children  and  the  un- 
learned, to  elaborate  statements  and  defences  of  Christianity 
adapted  to  the  most  thoroughly  educated  of  the  Telugu  race. 
The  merest  beginning  has  thus  far  been  made.  A  counter  re- 
action of  heathenism  to  the  aggressiveness  of  Christianity  in 
recent  years  makes  a  challenge  which  must  be  met.  A  Hindu 
Tract  Society,  founded  in  Madras  in  1887,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  Brahmans,  publishes  and  circulates  tracts  with  such 
titles  as  "Something  concerning  the  Unreasonableness  of 
Christianity,"  "Are  we  Sinners?"  "Christianity,  the  lowest  of 
all  religions!"  "One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Contradictions  of  Holy 
Scripture."  The  material  has  been  gathered  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  European  skeptics.  Shall  the  enemy  diffuse  his 
poison,  and  are  missionaries  not  to  provide  the  antidote?  Must 
not  the  literary  attacks  of  New  India  be  met  at  every  point  by 
Christian  writers  wielding  a  ready  pen? 

Let  us  glance  at  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  di- 
rection by  Lutheran  missionaries  among  the  Tamils.  The 
historian  of  the  Leipzig  Society  says :  "The  different  works  be- 
longing to  this  period  may  be  divided  into:  i.  Devotional.  2. 
Theological.  3.  School  books.  4.  Hymnological.  5.  Li- 
turgical. 6.  Tracts.  7.  Journals.  Under  devotional  works, 
there  exists  a  collection  of  ^Sermons  on  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,'  as  well  as  a  book  of  Meditations  by  Schanz,  another 
series  of  ^Sermons  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles'  by  Blomstrand. 
a  Prayer  Book,  John  Arndt's  Taradies  Gaertlein'  and  *Wahres 
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Christenthum/  There  are  also  devotional  manuals  by 
Schwartz,  collections  of  sermons  by  Doderlein  and  Ihlefeld, 
and  recently  a  volume  of  *Sermons  on  the  Catechism'  by  mis- 
sionary Sandeg^en.  The  native  pastors  have  also  made  con- 
tributions to  this  branch.  Among  purely  scientific  theological 
works,  wc  may  mention  a  translation  of  Hutter's  *Compend'  by 
Ihlefeld,  of  Graul's  'Distinctive  Doctrines'  by  Blomstrand,  rc- 
elaborations  of  Kurtz's  'Sacred  History'  and  'Church  History,' 
and  a  translation  of  the  'Symbolical  Books.'  Under  exegeti- 
cal,  there  are  commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Mark  by  Ihlefeld, 
and  by  the  deceased  missionary  Winkel  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Very  rich  is  the  school  literature,  e. 
g.  Schwartz's  'Children's  Treasury,*  containing  the  Catechism. 
66  Bible  texts,  32  hymns,  elements  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Psalms  and  a  few  prayers.  Doderlein's  'Tamil  Explanation 
of  the  Catechism' ;  'Tamil-English-German  Vocabulary,' 
'Chronology  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  Ihlefeld  has  publishe<1 
a  translation  of  Dietrich's  Catechism."*  The  list  continues 
for  over  a  page  further.  To  the  purely  missionary  literature 
to  which  these  missionaries  contribute,  must  be  added  their 
articles  in  the  secular  native  press,  in  which  they  have  often  op- 
portunity to  proclaim  the  principles  of  Christianity  with  re- 
spect to  current  discussions. 

We  refer  to  this  Lutheran  literature  in  the  Tamil  language, 
which  equals  all  that  we  had  in  the  English  a  generation  ago, 
to  indicate  the  field  of  usefulness  that  is  open  to  those  of  our 
missionaries  to  the  Telugus  who  carry  with  them  the  necessai  y 
gifts  and  preparation. 

All  these  efforts  culminate  in  the  Native  Church.  We 
must  teach  our  Indian  converts  the  importance  of  self- 
reliance.  They  must  learn  that  they  cannot  forever  depend 
upon  the  Church  in  America.  They  must  be  taught,  out  of 
their  extreme  poverty,  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
Gospel.  Our  Rajahmundry  Mission  has  thus  far  been  most 
remiss  in  this  particular.  Missions,  not  as  well  situated,  and 
where  poverty  has  been  more  widespread,  have  accomplished 
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far  more.  The  salaries  of  native  workers  should  be  scaled  at 
a  rate  possible  for  the  people  to  pay  when  they  assume  self- 
support.  It  may  be  that  the  example  of  the  State  Churches 
in  Europe  has  been  too  much  in  view,  combined  with  the  pre- 
cedents of  endowments  of  Hindu  temples,  so  as  to  render  the 
worship  of  the  people  attended  with  as  little  expense  to  them 
personally  as  is  possible.  This  policy  must  in  time  be  changed. 
Suitable  leaders  must  be  raised  up  from  among  our  native 
Christians,  when  our  educational  standards  are  advanced,  and 
more  attention  can  be  given  also  to  the  higher  castes.  We 
must  provide  for  the  training  on  the  ground  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  native  pastors.  A  foreign  Church  can  do  no  more  than 
plant  the  seeds  of  Christianity  among  heathen  people.  The 
future  of  the  Church  that  springs  up  rests  in  the  hands  of  these 
people  themselves  after  they  are  prepared  for  independent  ex- 
istence. Our  Lutheran  Church  in  America  would  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist,  if  it  had  continued  to  depend  on  Holland 
and  Sweden  and  Germany  not  only  for  its  pastors,  but  for  the 
support  of  its  operations. 

The  missionary,  therefore,  not  only  participates  in  delib- 
erations and  legislation  for  the  Church  that  has  arisen,  but  also 
in  building  up  with  reference  to  the  Telugu  Church  of  the  fu- 
ture. Need  we  say  that  an  immature  man,  with  little  experi- 
ence at  home,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  here?  How  much 
in  the  first  year  or  two  of  a  pastor's  life  in  America  is  purely 
tentative!  He  practices  on  his  first  charge  for  future  eflficiency. 
Men  subsequently  most  successful  in  the  pastoral  ofl5cc,  have 
made  such  serious  mistakes  in  their  first  pastorates  as  to  have 
rendered  early  changes  imperatively  necessary.  The  errors 
were  never  repeated.  If  instead  of  being  called  to  such  first 
parish,  the  same  man  had  been  sent  to  the  foreign  field,  the 
remedy  of  a  change  of  parish  would  not  be  possible.  At  home, 
he  may  be  so  overawed  by  the  presence  of  men  whom  he 
knows  to  be  his  superiors,  that  years  may  pass  before  he  ven- 
tures to  speak  in  any  synodical  meeting.  But  in  the  foreign 
field  he  may,  within  a  very  brief  time,  find  himself  compelled 
to  be  a  leader.  The  responsibility  rests  upon  him,  and  he 
must  act.      How  desirable,  therefore,  that  our  missionaries 
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should  know  well  the  Church  at  home,  its  Church  polity  espe- 
cially, and  the  manner  in  which  intricate  congregational  and 
synodical  matters  are  treated.  For  harmonious  action  in  mis- 
sionary councils,  there  must  be  agreement  concerning  settled 
principles,  and  a  common  model.  But  if  our  American  Luth- 
eran Church  calls  its  missionaries  from  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  various  countries,  such  agreement  can  scarcely  be  antici- 
pated. Where  one  missionary  has  the  organization  of  tht 
Church  in  North  Germany,  and  a  second  that  of  South  Ger- 
many, and  a  third  that  of  Denmark,  and  a  fourth  that  of 
Sweden,  and  a  fifth  that  of  the  United  States,  as  his  model,  it 
is  not  marvelous  that  there  should  be  confusion  and  friction, 
even  without  any  great  culpability  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
representatives.  Hence,  the  policy  announced  by  the  General 
Council  at  Lima,  O.  "It  is  imperative  that  more  missionaries 
be  sent  into  the  field,  and  that  they  should  be  men  and  women 
from  our  own  churches,  and  speaking  our  own  tongue."  (Eng- 
lish Minutes,  p.  62.)  This  means  that  it  is  not  to  any  part  of 
Germany,  to  Norway,  or  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  or  Finland,  or 
Iceland,  that  we  are  to  look  for  our  reinforcements,  but  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada ;  and  that  if  native  Ger- 
mans, Norwegians,  Danes,  Swedes,  etc.,  are  called,  they  should 
be  such  as  by  education  in  our  American  institutions  or  by 
long  residence,  have  become  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  so  that  they  are  no  strangers  to 
our  people,  and  our  people  are  no  strangers  to  them.  Foreign 
birth  can  be  no  objection  to  men  who  have  passed  through  a 
novitiate  in  America  similar  to  that  of  Father  Heyer  before  his 
first  voyage.  But  it  is  a  privilege  the  Church  should  not  re- 
nounce, to  place  its  own  cherished  children  in  the  front  ranks. 
The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  up  to  the  autumn  of  1902, 
had  not  sent  more  than  three  ordained  missionaries  into  the 
Rajahmundry  Mission,  who  had  been  bom  and  baptized  and 
reared  in  its  congregations,  although,  strange  to  say,  two  prom- 
inent missionaries  in  the  Guntur  Mission  had  come  from  its 
congregations.  It  is  impossible  to  chain  together  by  any  me- 
chanical ties  uncongenial  people,  however  they  may  respect 
each  other  at  a  distance.    Our  missionaries  should  be  united. 
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if  possible,  by  home  ties,  as  well  as  by  those  of  their  common 
work ;  so  that  their  common  life  in  India  is  a  continuation  of 
ties,  and  reflection  of  conditions  in  the  Christian  confidence  and 
intercourse  of  mutual  friends  in  their  native  land.  The  in- 
terest of  the  Church  at  home  is  largely  dependent  upon  its 
having  representatives  in  the  field  widely  known  and  loved, 
and  in  whose  word  and  work  there  is  confidence  based  upon 
long  acquaintance. 

A  violation  of  sound  Lutheran  principles  we  believe  oc- 
curred years  ago — how  long  we  do  not  know — ^when  the  fe- 
male missionaries  were  given  equal  voice  and  vote  in  the  mis- 
sionary council,  with  the  ordained  American  pastors.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  such  prerogative  would  be  proper 
where  the  peculiar  work  of  women  in  India  would  be  under 
consideration,  e.  g.  the  zenana  work,  the  various  schools  for 
girls'  and  women's  medical  work.  But  the  rule  extends  further, 
and  gives  them  a  vote  in  regard  also  to  all  questions  of  mission- 
ary policy  considered  by  the  council.  Ordained  missionaries, 
graduates  of  colleges  and  seminaries  who  have  passed  the  ex- 
amination of  a  synod  or  ministerium  in  America,  and  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  familiar  not  only  with  doctrinal  questions  but 
with  those  in  which  church  polity  is  involved,  may  be  outvoted, 
after  many  years  of  service  in  the  field,  by  women  of  whom  no 
such  tests  have  ever  been  required.  It  is  as  though  in  our 
synods,  we  would  give  every  female  teacher  of  an  infant  school 
a  voice  and  vote  equal  that  of  our  pastors,  or,  in  our  congrega- 
tions, admit  our  Sunday  school  teachers,  ex  officio,  into  the 
church  councils.  All  credit  must  be  given  to  the  work  of  our 
devoted  women  in  the  field  and  to  their  activity  in  our  congre- 
gations. A  new  interest  has  been  infused  into  the  cause  by 
the  impulse  of  their  societies,  and  the  worthy  representatives 
they  have  sent  forth.  The  information  they  have  disseminated 
by  their  publications  and  the  literature  they  have  circulated  and 
ihe  public  meetings  they  have  held,  have  borne  fruit  far  be- 
yond the  results  registered  in  their  own  reports.  It  is  to  the 
sons  of  such  women  to  whom  we  look  for  the  future  conduct 
of  this  work  not  many  years  hence.  Their  activity  for  missions 
has  had  its  influence  on  every  other  department  of  Church 
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labor.  But  there  are  limitations  that  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view.  The  ordained  pastors,  and  none  others,  are,  on  the  mis- 
sion field,  the  proper  representatives  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  Church.  The  details  of  congregational,  evangelistic 
and  pastoral  work,  need  no  other  supervision  and  advice. 
Where  differences  should  occur  among  the  ordained  pastors, 
the  zenana  sisters  should  not  be  expected  to  be  the  arbitrators. 
If  the  principle  be  correct,  we  ought  to  have  women  also  on 
our  Church  boards.  At  this  late  date,  it  seems  ungracious  to 
criticise  this  provision ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  its  results 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  when  it  was  adopted.  The  stand- 
ard of  the  men  we  send  out  should  be  set  so  high  that  the  prin- 
ciple here  asserted  should  be  practically  recognized. 

In  the  disturbed  condition  of  our  Mission,  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance has  been  the  attempt  of  some  of  the  native  workers 
to  gain  a  hearing  before  the  Board,  sometimes  by  anonymous 
letters,  and  again  by  letter  and  postal  following  each  other  in 
succession  to  various  members,  setting  forth  complaints,  and 
even  appealing  from  decisions  made  by  the  authorities  in  In- 
dia. It  is  not  unlikely  that  similar  letters  reach  influential 
persons  in  the  General  Council  outside  of  the  Board.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  though  there  were  a  regular  correspondence  bu- 
reau, bent  on  some  particular  end.  While  it  is  doubtless  grat- 
ifying to  have  direct  word  from  our  native  converts,  there  is  but 
one  way  in  which  their  petitions  can  have  official  recognition. 
They  must  come  through  the  mission  organization  on  the  field. 
We  have  a  Mission  Council  and  Executive  Committee,  and  on 
them  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  these 
minor  affairs,  and  not  upon  those  living  so  many  thousand 
miles  away,  and  unable  to  investigate  matters  submitted  except 
through  the  missionaries. 

Some  voices  have  been  heard  advising  that  the  General 
Council  should  transfer  to  others  its  mission  in  India.  To 
whom?  Certainly  not  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
Father  Heyer  answered  that  question  in  1869.  Nor  to  the 
American  Board.  This  he  answered  in  1841.  No  one  would 
for  a  moment  think  of  any  other  denomination.  To  whom 
then  ?    To  any  of  the  German  Societies  ?    If  we  mistake  not,  the 
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Mermannsburg  and  Brecklum  Societies  are  the  only  German 
Lutheran  organizations  among  the  Telugus,  and  both  are  more 
recent  and  much  weaker  than  our  own  mission.  The  Leipzig 
Society  we  highly  esteem  for  its  clear  confessional  principle, 
and  its  efficient  organization,  the  fruit  of  such  devout  and 
earnest  leaders  as  Graul  and  Hardeland.  But  its  work  is 
among  the  Tamils ;  its  progress  has  been  amidst  conflicts  simi- 
lar to  our  own,  in  which  it  has  several  times  felt  the  force  of 
factional  disruption,  resulting  in  other  missions ;  and  even  to- 
day, there  would  be  much  difference  among  us  concerning  some 
of  the  mission  principles  for  which  it  stands,  such  as  concern- 
ing the  caste  question,  polygamy,  the  zenana  work.  Its  thor- 
ough system  of  superintendence  and  inspection  offers  machin- 
ery which  we  cannot  expect  to  have  for  many  years.  Bui 
missions  that  derive  their  support  from  America  must  have 
American  missionaries,  and  American  missionaries  will  not  la- 
bor successfully  under  any  other  than  American  supervision. 
Our  mode  of  life  is  different;  our  training  is  different;  our 
standards  somewhat  differ.  Such  scheme  would  not  promote 
harmony.  It  would  soon  divide  the  mission  and  its  supporters 
into  several  bands.  We  unite  the  Church  in  America  by  uni- 
ted work  on  the  mission  field. 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  all  lands  and  languages  should 
be  grateful  that  the  Lutheran  faith  is  being  upheld  in  India  by 
an  organization  from  a  land  in  which  that  language  is  preva- 
lent, which  is  the  one  tongue  in  which  the  various  tribes  in 
India  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  world  with- 
out. We  have  no  other  faith  to  offer  the  heathen  in  India  but 
that  of  our  Church.  It  is  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  through  the 
approved  methods  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  that  our  American 
mission  teaches  in  that  particular  circle  that  the  general  con- 
sent of  almost  all  Protestant  Christendom  has  designated  as  its 
sphere.  We  admire  the  energy  and  rejoice  with  all  our  heart 
in  the  success  of  the  neighboring  Guntur  mission,  founded  by 
the  first  efforts  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  There  can 
be  no  rivalry  or  collission  between  these  two  missions.  Each, 
for  the  present,  must  work  out  its  own  problems. 
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In  our  "Roles,"  adopted  by  the  General  Council,  there  arc 
two  very  significant  statements.    The  first  is : 

"The  aim  of  our  missionary  labor  is  not  only  to  bear  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  but  also  to 
promote  the  estabUshment  of  self-supporting  and  self-governing 
Evangelical  Lutheran  congregations,  which  shall  gradually 
grow  into  an  organized  Lutheran  Church  among  the  Telugus." 
(Section  IL) 

The  other  is : 

"It  is  very  desirable  that  some  bond  of  union  should,  if 
possible,  be  established  among  the  Missions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  India." 

With  independence  of  organization,  unity  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine and  Spirit,  the  interchange  of  all  possible  fraternal  ofiices, 
stated  conferences  for  discussion  of  common  interests,  and  for 
learning  from  each  other,  are  at  present  the  all  important  mat- 
ters. 

The  administration  of  the  home  work  of  our  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  we  must  criticize  as  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  not 
salaried  agents,  that  we  need  to  canvass  our  churches  for  funds. 
Every  pastor  should  be  ready  to  give  information  to  his  people 
concerning  the  history  and  progress  and  present  needs  of  the 
foreign  mission  work,  and  should  see  to  it  that  collections  are 
made.  But  what  is  needed  is  a  more  efficient  executive  than  is 
possible  with  men  crowded  with  other  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. A  large  board  secures  a  representation  of  more  ele- 
ments, provided  they  be  chosen  from  different  localities.  A 
small  board  concentrates  interest  and  responsibility,  and  se- 
cures greater  unity  of  action.  The  Leipzig  Society,  to  which 
we  frequently  refer,  because  it  is  the  most  thoroughly  organ- 
ized Lutheran  body  working  in  India,  is  in  reality  a  self-perpet- 
uating board  of  five  men,  meeting  monthly,  with  an  advisor\ 
committee  of  about  sixty  members  meeting  yearly,  and  a  "Di- 
rector," who  is  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  board,  as  an  ex- 
ecutive. A  large  board  from  different  localities  cannot  meet 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  keep  in  living  contact  with  the 
work.  Members  who  attend  irregularly,  and  who  do  not  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  details  of  the  work,  or  study  its  prin- 
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ciples,  are  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  benefit.  They  avoid  re- 
sponsibility, and  yet  embarrass  the  action  of  those  upon  whose 
shoulders  they  shift  it. 

But  whatever  be  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  the  time 
inevitably  comes,  as  the  work  expands,  to  require  the  entire 
time  of  an  official  as  its  executive.  The  extensive  correspond- 
ence, the  large  financial  interests,  the  care  of  increasing  real 
estate,  the  allotment  of  scholarships  and  of  the  use  of  funds 
for  native  pastors  and  catechists,  the  examination  into  and 
prosecution  of  new  enterprises,  the  securing  of  new  mission- 
aries, the  preservation  and  classification  of  valuable  papers, 
attendance  at  synods  and  conferences,  interviews  of  various 
kinds  that  the  work  constantly  demands,  the  mastery  of  the 
details  of  mission  life,  the  study  of  the  history  of  missions,  the 
reading  of  current  journals  and  books  so  as  to  have  informa- 
tion for  use  abreast  of  the  times,  the  editing  of  missionary 
journals,  demand  the  exclusive  attention  of  a  man  of  the 
highest  executive  ability  and  the  widest  training  the  church 
can  afford.  The  Presbyterian  Board  has  felt  the  permanent 
influence  of  a  prominent  jurist,  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  who 
brought  to  it  in  its  early  years  the  experience  of  a  United 
States  Senator,  with  reputation  as  an  authority  in  political 
history  and  constitutional  law,  in  a  body  that  numbered  among 
its  members  Webster  and  Clay  and  Calhoun,  and  who  served 
as  its  Secretary  for  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  his  life.  The 
American  Board  had  scarcely  an  inferior  jurist  among  its 
earlier  secretaries  in  Jeremiah  Evarts,  the  father  of  President 
Hayes'  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  through  the  thorough  organ- 
ization introduced  by  such  men  of  affairs  that  these  two  Amer- 
ican mission  boards  have  been  so  successful.  For  our  mis- 
sion, such  men  are  probably  not  to  be  obtained ;  but  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  will  undoubtedly  equip  most  humble  men  with 
extraordinary  gifts  when  He  actually  calls  them. 

Henry  E.  Jacobs. 

Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  July,  ipo^. 


Article  II. 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    MODERN    ANTIPATHY   TO 
MIRACLES. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1902  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Hunz- 
ingcr,  of  Rostock,  Mecklenberg,  Germany,  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  above  subject  in  Braunschweig.  They  af- 
terwards appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "Allgemane 
Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung,"  of  Leipzig.  The 
translation  here  offered,  whilst  it  may  not  do  entire  justice  to 
the  original  German,  should  prove  to  be  of  value  to  Americaii 
students  of  modem  the<dogical  tenets. 

I. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  has  there 
been  a  time  when  the  question  of  miracles  occupied  so  central 
a  position  in  religious  controversy  as  at  present.  Two  signifi- 
cant theological  tendencies  have  arisen  within  Christianity, 
which  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  belief  in 
miracles;  the  one  pursuing  it  with  delight,  the  other  with 
malice. 

Soon  after  the  historical  rising  of  the  luminous  Gospel,  an 
atmosphere  of  errors  enveloped  it  and  thereafter  followed  il 
on  its  victorious  progress  through  space  and  time.  In  thi> 
atmosphere  two  ancient  corruptions  of  truth  have  reappeared 
in  our  day,  namely :  Rationalism  with  its  antipathy  to  miracles, 
and  Mysticism  with  its  lust  after  miracles.  The  former  is  a 
proud  intellectualism,  nature-deification  and  worldlincss,  de- 
liberately rejecting  Christian  belief  in  miracles ;  the  latter  a  fa- 
naticism, nature-degradation  and  asceticism,  running  Chris- 
tian belief  in  miracles  to  extremes.  Intoxicated  reason  cries: 
**Get  miracles  out  of  the  world,"  and  intoxicated  sentiment 
says :  "Bring  miracles  into  the  world."    Both  are  modem  cries ; 
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a  clear  indication  of  the  religious  laxness  of  our  age.  The  old 
Gospel  holds  a  trying  position  between  these  two  antagonistic 
tendencies.  Whilst  it  must  meet  the  attacks  of  rationalism  in 
its  front,  it  must  also  defend  itself  against  the  mystics  in  tlie 
rear.  Despite  its  difficult  position  it  has  remained  undefeated, 
standing  to-day  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  power  of  the  old  truth, 
prepared  and  sufficiently  vigorous  to  repel  the  twofold  on- 
slaught. 

We  wish  to  consider  now  the  modem  antipathy  to  mir- 
acles. The  world  in  which  we  live  is  full  of  miracles.  Their 
praise  is  sung  in  the  psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  and  pene- 
trates to  our  sober  century:  "Marvelous  are  thy  works  and 
that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well."  In  the  life  of  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  in  the  growth  of  the  flowers  of  the  fields  Jesus  sees 
the  secret,  miraculous  activity  of  God,  the  Father.  St.  Augus- 
tine says:  "What  daily  occurs  in  nature  would  surprise  us 
much  more,  if  it  happened  less  frequently."  Luther  declares : 
'*TTie  great  and  wonderful  works  of  God  are  disregarded  by 
us,  because  they  are  so  common  and  happen  daily."  Some 
time  ago  one  of  our  ablest  scientists  raised  his  voice  for  a  like 
testimony.  Professor  Reinke,  of  Kiel,  writes  in  his  excellent 
book.  Die  Welt  als  That:  "The  creation  of  the  first  organism 
from  inorganic  matter  was  undeniably  a  miracle,  because  we 
cannot  comprehend  it.  Whereas  we  daily  experience  this 
miracle  in  a  million  ways,  see  it  with  our  eyes  and  touch  it 
with  our  hands,  many  have  gotten  so  accustomed  to  it,  that 
they  are  no  longer  conscious  of  the  miraculous  in  the  daily 
happenings."  Thus  antiquity,  middle  ages  and  modern  times 
agree  in  their  testimony ;  and,  indeed,  their  testimony  is  true. 
Habit  and  thoughtlessness  seem  more  and  more  to  have  weak- 
ened the  original  human  sense  which  perceives  the  miraculous 
and,  consequently,  the  divine  activity  in  nature;  and,  what  is 
more,  since  our  childhood  modern  science  has  been  leading 
us  into  ways  of  false  thinking  and  been  accustoming  us  to  an 
incorrect  use  of  words  and  phrases.  It  is  not  true  that 
"science  has  traced  the  unbroken,  causal-mechanical  connec- 
tion in  the  sphere  of  the  natural,"  as  Haeckel  lately  wished  to 
make  us  believe;   for  science  is  still  perplexed  when  it  ap- 
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proaches  the  brinks  of  the  impassable  gulfs  in  the  fields  of  cos- 
mology and  biology.  The  origin  of  nature,  the  world,  life, 
feeling,  consciousness  and  many  other  things,  is  precisely  as  un- 
solved and  unsolvable  to-day  as  at  the  time  of  the  psalmist. 
The  intoxication  of  reason  which  boasted  of  having  explained 
the  worid  and  all  that  is  therein,  lasted  but  for  a  brief  moment. 
Sober  scientists  have  long  ago  come  out  of  its  stupor.  Men 
like  Helmholtz,  du  Bois-Reymond  and  the  late  Virchow  have 
honestly  and  distinctly  confessed  and  said,  ignoramus,  igtwra- 
bimus.  Candidly  speaking,  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
natural  laws  does  not  indicate  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  relations  of  all  earthly  things.  So  long  as  there  re- 
main problems  for  science  to  solve,  those  who  assert  that  they 
have  gotten  rid  of  miracles,  make  themselves  guilty  of  culpa- 
ble conceit.  To  be  sure,  many  are  still  so  attentive  to  the  voice 
of  scientific  presumption,  that  the  teachers  of  the  modem  view 
of  the  world  find  responsive  audiences  whenever,  with  the  aid 
of  an  apparently  scientific  presentation,  they  seek  to  exclude 
miracles  from  nature  and  to  trace  everything  which  is  and  oc- 
curs to  imminent  causes ;  in  other  words,  to  explain  the  world 
as  self-existing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  anti-Christian,  yea,  anti-re- 
ligious spirit  of  such  scientific  efforts,  for  they  all  at  bottom 
aim  to  deny  the  theistic  idea  of  God  and,  therefore,  also  the 
])asic  principle  of  all  true  religion.  Those  who  make  these  ef- 
forts are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  according  to  the  the- 
istic idea,  the  living,  personal  God  is  held  to  be  the  first  cause 
and  origin  of  the  world  and  all  its  phenomena. 

Now  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  created  by  him  is 
not  to  be  conceived,  as  is  so  frequently  and  falsely  done,  as 
though  he  were  over  and  outside  of  it,  acting  on  it  entirely 
from  without,  but  rather  that,  although  supernatural,  he  is  al- 
ways and  everywhere  present  and  active  in  it,  permeating  all 
things  in  a  creative  manner,  continuing  and  sustaining  all 
things  by  the  power  of  his  word,  insomuch  that  we  all  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  in  him.  This  theistic.  Christian 
idea  which  makes  the  whole  world  a  continuous  creation  of 
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God  and,  therefore,  an  absolute  miracle,  forms  the  fixed  basis 
of  religion. 

Opposed  to  this  idea  there  are  two  views  which  play  promi- 
nent parts  in  our  modem  life,  namely:  Materialistic  atheism 
or,  as  it  is  now  frequently  termed,  monism,  and  idealistic  pan- 
theism. The  one  is  a  product  of  natural  science,  the  other  of 
philosophy.  Materialism  in  its  recent,  gross  form  saw  noth- 
ing in  the  world  and  its  phenomena,  in  life,  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness, except  modification  of  atoms,  i.  e.  mechanical 
changes  of  matter.  It  denied  the  existence  of  the  soul  and  the 
freedom  pf  the  will  and  designated  thought  as  an  effervescence 
of  brain  matter.  This  materialism  had  already  become  some- 
what debilitated,  when  it  was  rejuvenated  by  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  origin,  which  furnished  it  with  a  complete  history  of 
life,  describing  how  by  a  chemical  process  inorganic  matter 
produced  the  original  cell  which  contained  the  germ  of  all  the 
forms  of  life  and  which  throughout  an  indefinitely  long  period 
of  time  developed  into  the  various  evolutions  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom,  ending  finally  in  man.  Consequently, 
the  world  is  defined  as  a  great  mechanism,  performing  its 
functions  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  in  obedience  to  innate 
laws;  the  existence  of  God  is  denied,  man  is  degraded  to  a 
mere  product  of  nature,  and  all  that  is  wonderful  on  earth  is 
ascribed  to  mechanical  movements. 

By  the  side  of  materialism  ideal  pantheism  has  made  its 
appearance,  also  asserting  that  the  world  is  eternal.  Panthe- 
ism, however,  claims  that  the  origin,  source  and  principle  of  all 
life  is  not  matter,  but  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  universal  spirit 
abiding  in  all  existing  things.  As  for  the  external  visible  phe- 
nomena reality  may  be  predicated  of  them  only  relatively,  in  a 
broad,  general  sense ;  for  real  existence  is  of  a  higher,  uncor- 
poreal,  spiritual  nature.  It  calls  the  universal  spirit  God.  Since 
this  god  of  pantheism,  however,  is  not  the  personal,  living,  su- 
pernatural Divine  Being,  but  only  the  world-soul  incorporated 
in  nature  and  identical  with  it,  the  conclusion  of  pantheism, 
like  that  of  materialism,  is  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  and, 
therefore,  of  a  real  God  and  of  miracles. 

Christianity  with  its  theistic  conception  of  God  is  diamet- 
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rically  opposed  to  both  of  these  world-theories,  and  its  oppo- 
sition is  so  self-evident  that  there  is  no  further  need  of  offering 
explanations  for  the  irreconcilableness  of  the  Gospel  with 
either.  With  their  denial  of  God  and  of  the  miraculous  in  the 
world  they  are  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  Christianity.  Let 
it  then  suffice  to  assert  that  Christianity  can  be  spoken  of  only 
where  the  confession  is  unreservedly  made,  that  the  world,  as 
it  exists,  is  not  eternal  and  explicable  as  self-existing,  but  that 
it  was  created  by  the  hand  of  the  living,  personal  God,  and  tha? 
Its  continued  existence  is  due  entirely  to  his  almighty  govern- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  that  the  origin  as  well  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  existing  things  is  undeniably  a  miracle. 

II. 

And  now,  why  are  we  not  content  vnth  the  miracles  of  cre- 
ation and  providence,  which  happen  daily  and  remind  us  con- 
stantly of  the  hidden  activity  and  rule  of  the  all-wise  and  al- 
mighty Divine  Being?  What  induces  us  to  believe,  further- 
more, that  an  ass  once  talked,  the  walls  of  a  certain  city  fell  at 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  a  prophet  lived  three  days  in  the  belly  of 
a  fish  and  was  then  cast  up  unharmed,  and  many  other  equally 
marvelous  things  which  seem  to  mock  all  the  laws  of  nature? 
When  this  question  shall  have  been  answered,  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  our  position  and  that  of  so-called 
modern  theology  shall  have  become  obvious.  Let  us  accom- 
pany modern  theology  for  a  while,  since  it  wrisnes  to  hold  fast, 
as  we  do,  to  the  theistic  idea  of  the  living,  personal  God  who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  upholds  and  governs  it,  and,  there- 
fore, accepts  the  miracles  of  divine  providence  and  government 
in  opposition  to  materialism  and  pantheism.  Right  here, 
however,  the  ways  divide ;  they  turn  to  the  left,  we  to  the  right, 
for  they  reject  all  miracles  which  go  beyond  this  point. 

No  one  has  spoken  more  distinctly  on  this  subject  than 
Harnack  in  his  book,  **Das  Wesen  des  Christentums."  He 
writes :  ** We  are  firmly  convinced  that  whatever  occurs  in  time 
and  space  is  subject  to  the  universal  laws  of  motion  and  that, 
therefore,  in  the  sense  of  being  an  interruption  of  the  continui- 
ty of  nature,  there  can  be  no  miracle."     In  order  that  no  one 
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might  misconstrue  his  meaning,  he  adds :  "That  the  earth  ever 
stood  still  in  its  course,  that  an  ass  talked  or  a  storm  at  sea 
was  calmed  by  a  single  word  of  command,  we  do  not  believe 
and  will  never  again  believe." 

Here  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  motive  which  underlies 
the  antipathy  of  modern  theology  to  miracles.  It  arises  from 
physical  science.  "Because  miracles,  such  as  that  of  an  ass 
talking,  interrupt  the  continuity  of  nature  and  contradict  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  because  science  knows  of  no  phenomena 
for  which  there  are  no  natural  causes,  therefore,  the  Biblical 
miracles  could  under  no  circumstances  have  actually  happen- 
ed. Only  as  long  as  there  was  no  definite  knowledge  of  what 
is  possible  or  impossible,  and  the  natural  laws  of  continuity 
and  motion  were  not  yet  understood,  were  these  miracles  re- 
lated and  believed  as  true.  But  to-day,  thanks  to  the  unantic- 
ipated advance  of  physical  science,  we  have  gained  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  causal-mechanical  order  and  coherency  of  the 
natural  world,  and  for  our  modern  theology  faith  in  miracles 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Whoever  still  holds  such  a  faith  must  fall 
back  from  the  heights  of  present-day  civilization  into  the  dark- 
ness that  enveloped  the  former  generations."  This  is  their  ar- 
gument. 

It  seems  as  if  we  were  called  upon  to  disagree  with  physi- 
cal science  and  to  confute  its  conclusions,  in  order  to  save  our 
Christian  belief  in  miracles.  According  to  Harnack  we  must 
prove  that  there  is  no  continuity  in  nature  and  that  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  does  not  apply  to  the  manifold  changes  in  na- 
ture ;  in  a  word,  that  the  natural  laws  are  not  everywhere  opera- 
tive. Should  we  succeed  in  proving  such  an  impossibility, 
then,  indeed,  would  we  have  established  the  reality  of  miracles 
— but  at  the  same  time  we  would  have  sawed  off  the  branch  on 
which  we  had  been  sitting.  Then  the  miraculous  would  have 
become  the  natural  and,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  miraculous. 
Consequently,  we  would  not  only  have  proven  the  authenticity 
of  Biblical  miracles,  but  would  also  be  obliged  to  believe  that 
Hercules  piled  Ossa  on  Pelion,  that  Circe  transformed  the 
companions  of  Ulysses  into  swine,  and  every  superstition, 
witchcraft  and    spiritualism,  however  absurd    it    might    be, 
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would  slip  in  under  this  argument.  But  it  does  not  occur  to  us 
to  advocate  such  a  belief  in  miracles.  We  are  as  firmly  con- 
vinced as  Hamack,  that  the  continuity  of  nature  is  reliable; 
And  with  this  presupposition  we  speak  of  miracles.  Long  age- 
when  in  the  third  grade  of  the  Gymnasium  we  studied  Latin 
nnd  Greek  grammar,  we  learned  that  exceptions  do  not  abro- 
gate a  rule.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  this  case.  In 
the  sphere  of  scientific  investigation  the  rule  of  causality  must 
certainly  remain  in  force  despite  exceptions  and  enigmas. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  exception  to  Hamack's  defini- 
tion of  a  miracle  as  an  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  nature, 
for  it  leads  to  a  misunderstanding.  It  makes  it  appear  as 
though  by  a  miracle  an  irreparable  break  in  the  natural  or- 
der must  necessarily  occur.  The  Biblical  miracles  have  not 
caused  such  a  result.  The  resurrection  of  Qirist  did  not  nul- 
lify the  law  of  death.  Wine — at  least  the  genuine  product— is 
still  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  was  before  the  wedding  at  Cana.  The  natural  ordct 
was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  miracles.  They  are  to  be  regarded 
not  as  in  any  way  forming  links  in  the  chain  of  natural  con- 
tinuity, but  as  the  results  of  God's  creative  intervention. 

When  we,  therefore,  hold  fast  to  Qiristian  belief  in  mir- 
acles, we  do  so  in  spite  of  physical  science ;  and  the  motive  of 
our  faith  is  not  scientific  but  religious.  But  what  is  the  motive 
which  underlies  our  faith?  Is  it  merely  confidence  in  the  Al- 
mightiness  of  God?  No,  that  is  not  it.  We  agree  with  Luther, 
who  says :  "The  annual  products  of  nature  and  the  maintenance 
of  life  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  are  as  truly  mirac- 
ulous as  the  muhiplication  of  the  five  loaves  in  the  wilder- 
ness." Alexander  von  Oettingen  likewise  writes:  "The  Al- 
mightiness  of  God  is  manifested  no  more  evidently  in  the 
speech  of  an  ass  than  in  the  whole  wonderland  of  biological  de- 
velopment, nor  more  strikingly  in  the  standing  still  of  tlie 
sun  than  in  the  wonderful  planet-system."  For  ur>, 
therefore,  miracles  are  not  extraordinary  feats  and 
demonstration  of  God's  almightiness,  which  required 
special  efforts  of  divine  power,  but  simply  an  inune- 
diate  manner  of  divine  activity.      It  seems  to  me,  however, 
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that  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  associated  with  tlie 
doubt  of  God's  Almightiness ;  and  I  must  admit  that  the  the- 
ism of  modern  theology  arouses  my  suspicion.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears to  approach  now  deism  and  then  again  pantheism. 

We  adhere  to  Christian  belief  in  miracles  because  the  mi- 
raculous belongs  to  the  essential  character  of  Christianity. 

III. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  we  and  our  oppo- 
nents clash.  Modern  theology  does  not  confine  itself  to  an 
absolute  denial  of  the  miraculous,  but  it  firmly  maintains  that 
Biblical  Christianity  loses  nothing  by  casting  out  miracles. 
Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  Christian  faith  whether  or  not  the  Biblical  miracles  really 
occurred,  and  that  he  who  believes  that  they  did,  is  by  no 
means  a  better  Christian  than  he  who  does  not  believe  it.  In- 
deed it  is  asserted,  that  he  whose  faith  has  been  purified  by 
the  removal  of  the  dross  of  belief  in  miracles,  has  arrived  at  a 
more  free,  happy  and  vigorous  state  of  Christianity ;  that  mir- 
acles do  not  confirm  the  fact  of  our  salvation ;  that  Christianity 
has  no  need  of  any  miracles ;  and  that,  in  as  far  as  miracles  are 
believed,  faith  loses  its  saving  power  and  becomes  worthless — 
for,  like  all  the  haphazard  and  uncertain  events  of  history,  mir- 
acles should  not  be  made  to  form  a  part  of  the  basis  of  religious 
belief. 

The  denial  of  the  miraculous  has  never  before  been  ad- 
vanced in  such  a  flagrant  manner.  Whilst,  hitherto,  all  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  have  haughtily  demanded  of  us  that 
we  should  take  a  definite  position  as  to  the  alternative,  either 
a  belief  in  miracles  or  a  break  with  Christianity ;  modem  the- 
ology cooly  refuses  to  consider  belief  in  the  Biblical  miracles 
as  necessary  to  essential  Christianity.  Therein  it  differs  alto- 
gether from  the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
crept  into  the  church  under  the  garb  of  intellectualism,  but 
which,  since  Schleiermacher's  time,  has  been  generally  regard- 
ed as  overcome.  Inasmuch  as  rationalism,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, defined  reason  as  the  sole  standard  of  knowledge,  it  was 
obliged    to  reject  miracles  as    incomprehensible  to    rational 
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thought.  Having  drawn  this  conclusion,  it  could  not  consisl- 
ently  accept  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  faith ;  and,  therefore, 
the  position  of  the  old  faith  was  abandoned.  It  ceased  to 
speak  of  revelation,  salvation,  reconciliation,  justification,  re- 
generation, etc.  It  recognized  only  natural  religion  which  in 
its  constitutive  elements  of  belief  in  God,  virtue  and  immor- 
tality is  to  be  found  apart  from  Qiristianity  and  beside  it  as 
well  as  in  it.  Thus  by  the  elimination  of  miracles  Christianity 
was  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  natural  religion  and  morality, 
the  Bible  was  valued  solely  as  a  codex  of  morals  and  Jesus  cf 
Nazareth  became  merely  a  superior  teacher  of  virtue.  All 
else  besides  this  and,  therefore,  faith  unto  salvation  especially, 
fell  away  with  the  exclusion  of  miracles. 

Modem  theology  pursues  an  entirely  different  course.  It 
agrees  with  rationalism  in  the  rejection  of  miracles,  but  its  con- 
clusions are  of  an  opposite  nature.  Rationalism  argued  thus: 
"Miracles  are  impossible,  therefore  Christianity,  as  such,  is 
incomprehensible."  But  modem  theology  presents  this  ar- 
gument: "Miracles  are  impossible,  therefore  they  are  not  es- 
sential to  Christianity."  No  tears  are  shed  over  this  divorce 
from  miracles  indeed,  modem  theology  calmly  continues  to 
speak  of  revelation,  repentance,  regeneration,  reconciliation, 
salvation,  the  Son  of  God  and  faith  in  Christ.  The  elements 
of  Christian  faith  are  said  to  have  surrendered  none  of  their 
true  meaning  and  value  but,  as  modem  theology  interprets 
them,  they  signify  what  they  should  and  what  was  originally 
meant  by  them ;  wherefore  Hamack  permits  himself  to  assert 
that  miracles  and  belief  in  them  are  relatively  matters  of  indif- 
ference in  view  of  all  else  that  the  Gospel  offers.  In  his  esti- 
mation the  records  of  miracles  do  not  form  integral  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  message;  his  Gospel  is  a  Gospel  without 
miracles. 

If  modem  theology  is  right,  we  might,  yea  we  must  aban- 
don faith  in  miracles  without  any  hesitation  or  compunction, 
for  then  the  whole  position  of  the  old  faith  would  become  un- 
tenable. Evidently,  therefore,  the  whole  discussion  revolves 
about  the  question :  Can  or  cannot  faith  unto  salvation,  as  es- 
tablished in  the  Christian  heart  by  God's  Word,  exist  without 
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miracles?  When  this  central  question  is  answered,  two  others 
shall  also  be  disposed  of,  namely :  Can  we  be  firmly  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  miracles?  and,  Are  we  compelled  to  accept  the 
miracles  of  profane  as  well  as  of  sacred  history? 

The  bare  assertion,  in  and  by  itself,  that  an  ass  once 
talked  and  that  somewhere  at  sometime  water  was  turned 
into  wine,  would  elicit  as  little  faith  as  the  miracles  of  Roman 
Catholic  legends.  We  could  not  by  any  means  accept  them, 
were  we  to  meet  with  them  in  the  writings  of  an  Herodotus  or 
Livy ;  nor  do  we  believe  them  solely  because  they  are  found  in 
the  Biblical  records.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  willingness  to  credit 
the  statement  of  any  and  every  miracle. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  become  the  advocate  of  those  who 
revel  in  the  miraculous.  We  have  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  our  belief  in  miracles.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  with  us.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
one  might  credit  all  of  the  Biblical  miracles  and  many  more 
besides,  without  having  the  least  right  to  believe  them.  He 
whose  faith  is  merely  the  conclusion  of  logical  or  historical 
deductions  is  not  entitled  to  Christian  belief  in  miracles.  But 
alone  he  who  knows  that  his  relationship  to  the  living  God  rests 
on  miracles,  has  the  right  to  believe  in  them ;  and  he  has  it  only 
with  regard  to  those  miracles  which  establish  this  relationship. 
In  other  words,  we  recognize  belief  in  miracles  as  justifiable 
only  when  its  religious  and  moral  nature  can  be  proven.  We 
propose  to  furnish  such  proof  of  our  right  to  belief  in  miracles. 

When  we  seek  to  determine  how  our  faith  in  miracles  is 
related  to  our  faith  unto  salvation,  we  discover  that  the  former 
does  not  exist  apart  from  or  by  the  side  of  the  latter,  but  that 
the  one  is  involved  in  the  other  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  To 
our  conscious  faith  the  acceptance  of  miracles  has  become 
such  a  self-evident,  natural  and  necessary  thing,  that  we  would 
lose  our  Christian  convictions  were  we  obliged  to  disbelieve 
the  Biblical  miracles.  Our  faith  unto  salvation  demands  faith 
in  miracles,  and  our  faith  in  miracles  is  essentially  faith  unto 
salvation.  Organically  united,  even  identical,  the  loss  of  either 
faith  means  the  immediate  loss  of  both. 
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When  we  undertake  to  ascertain,  furthermore,  the  actual 
manner  in  which  we  have  reached  Christian  faith  in  miracles, 
we  perceive  that  we  did  not,  first  of  all,  determine  to  accept 
this  or  that  miracle,  then  another  and  still  another,  and  so,  pro- 
ceeding from  miracle  to  miracle,  gradually  gain  enough  cour 
age  to  believe  the  whole  history  of  salvation  with  all  its  mar- 
velous events,  until  at  last  we  were  conscious  of  being  Chns- 
lians.  If  such  a  process  of  belief  were  at  all  possible,  it  would 
not,  at  any  rate,  end  in  true  Christian  faith.  We  certainly  did 
not  begin  our  Christian  faith  by  believing  whatsoever  is  re- 
corded about  Adam  and  Eve,  then  go  on  and  accept  the  stories 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  etc.,  and  thus,  working  our  way 
through  to  the  New  Testament,  overcoming  innumerable  diffi- 
culties, finally  reach  a  state  of  credulity  which  knew  no  bounds. 
On  the  contrar}',  we  began  with  a  religious  and  moral  activity 
within  us,  whereby  we  obtained  faith  unto  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  then,  contemplating  this  wonderful  possession  with 
rejoicing,  we  discovered  that  a  rich  treasure  of  miracles  lies 
concealed  therein,  and  that  with  it  the  certainty  of  belief  in  all 
the  divine  miracles  of  the  history  of  salvation  is  given.  Per- 
haps, before  we  reached  conscious  faith  in  Christ,  we  may  have 
piously  accepted  the  miracles  told  us  by  the  Church,  but 
their  glory  appeared  unto  us  only  after  Jesus  Christ  had  been 
seen  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  and  none  save  he  alone  who 
has  seen  the  sun  in  his  risen  glory,  can  appreciate  the  splendor 
of  the  sunrise. 

Thus  far  the  subject  has  been  presented  only  in  a  formal 
way.  Now  the  question  arises :  In  what  does  the  salvation  of 
which  we  are  assured  in  Christ  consist?  That  it  is  to  be  found 
in  none  save  only  Jesus,  is  not  disputed  by  any  theology.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  assurance  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  we  mean  that  through  Christ  we  are  assured  of  God's 
grace  and  have  the  full  guarantee  of  reconciliation  with  God 
and  of  living  communion  with  him  as  his  children.  In  other 
words,  we  know  that  our  sin  which  barred  approach  to  God, 
has  been  taken  away  by  Jesus  Christ. 

But  how  do  we  experience  the  removal  of  the  alienating 
power  of  sin,  and  why  do  we  gain  this  experience  in  Christ  and 
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in  none  other?  If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  being  made  free 
from  a  distrust  of  God's  mercy,  why  do  we  fail  to  experience 
the  assurance  of  forgiveness  through  an  Abraham  whose 
faith  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness,  or  through  a 
Moses  who  knew  God  to  be  merciful  and  gracious,  or 
through  a  David  who  was  pardoned  for  so  many  grievous  of- 
fences, or  through  an  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah  who  proclaimed  God 
as  the  God  of  grace  unto  his  people?  Why  is  Jesus  Christ  the 
only  one  through  whom  we  are  assured  of  forgiveness?  With 
this  question  we  arrive  at  the  absolute  miracle. 

When  in  contemplating  the  life  of  Christ  we  look  for  that 
which  assured  us  and  still  assures  us  of  forgiveness  and,  there- 
fore, of  being  God's  children,  our  eyes  remain  fixed  on  the 
cross.  Yea,  if  we  are  truly  assured  of  the  grace  of  God,  we 
cannot  but  see  that  such  an  assurance  is  attached  to  the  cross 
of  Christ ;  and  only  after  the  crucified  One  has  been  recognized 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  as  the 
curse  for  our  sin,  as  the  stricken,  smitten  and  afflicted  substi- 
tute of  sinners,  as  the  sacrifice  atoning  for  human  guilt,  do  we 
confidently  approach  God.  Our  experience  of  forgiveness 
through  the  assurance  of  reconciliation  with  God  is  produced 
by  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  cross.  Modem  theology  errs 
when  it  maintains  that,  first  of  all,  we  receive  an  impression  of 
the  moral  grandeur  of  the  personality  and  inner  life  of  Jesus, 
and  then  are  carried  away  by  this  impression  to  belief  in  the 
love  of  God,  the  Father.  Nay,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  sin  so 
quickly.  Not  as  though  the  personality  of  Jesus  did  not  al- 
ways overpoweringly  impress  us,  but  precisely  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  strongest  factor  in  the  impression,  even  the  sinless- 
nessof  Christ,  reveals  to  us  how  little  right  we  have  to  approach 
God  as  our  Father,  and  how  much  we  are  in  need  of  reconcili- 
ation. By  the  mere  contemplation  of  Jesus  we  are  not  deliv- 
ered from  sin.  We  must  realize,  first  of  all,  that  the  crucifix- 
ion of  the  guiltless  Christ  is  the  condemnation  of  sin,  and  that 
the  burden  of  our  guilt  is  transferred  to  him.  Then  the  cross 
arouses  and  confirms  faith  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  after  this 
faith  is  once  ours,  every  moment  of  our  lives  brings  us  the  ex- 
perience of  forgiveness.      This  relation  between  our  faith^id 
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Christ's  cross  is  to  remain  unchanged  for  Hfe,  and  when  we  die 
we  hope  to  depart  as  conquerors  in  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross. 
This  is  the  experience  concerning  which  we,  as  Lutherans, 
have  learned  to  speak  since  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  time,  and  wc 
shall  never  cease  to  speak  of  it. 

With  the  experience  of  our  reconciliation  with  God  at  the 
cross  we  simultaneously  experience  the  miraculous,  for  no  one 
can  ever  explain  how  the  fact  of  the  cross  produces  such  a  mar- 
velous result  as  that  of  reconciliation  between  God  and 
man,  and  of  union  between  heaven  and  earth.  I  do  norknow 
whether  or  not  the  universal  laws  of  motion  are  thereby  vio- 
lated; but  I  do  know  that  the  greatest  of  miracles  is  here  per- 
formed. Having  experienced  its  performance.  Christian  faith 
in  miracles  has  once  for  all  been  established  in  us ;  for  the  mir- 
acle of  reconciliation  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  a  talking  ass  nor 
by  the  confinement  of  a  man  in  the  belly  of  a  fish. 

IV. 

From  the  cross  the  field  of  faith  extends  over  the  whole 
history  of  salvation.  By  the  cross  we  are  convinced  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Saviour,  since  that  alone  constitutes  its  saving 
power  and  gives  us  the  assurance  that  *'God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself."  By  the  cross,  further- 
more, we  realize  that  "the  Word  was  made  flesh"  and  thus  the 
virgin  birth  is  verified.  Faith  in  the  cross,  moreover,  includes 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  necessary  consequence 
of  valid  atonement.  On  this  wise  we  are  led  from  the  cross 
into  a  world  of  miracles  on  an  historical  way  of  marvelous 
events  and  truths. 

The  person,  life  and  work  of  the  divine  Redeemer  with 
their  resultant  effects  constitute  a  history  which,  indeed,  was 
enacted  in  the  midst  of  the  course  of  the  world's  historical  de- 
velopment and  which  bears  a  certain  relation  to  it,  but  which 
forms  much  more  than  a  single  chapter  in  it.  When  we  look 
backward  and  forward  from  the  cross,  where  the  experience  of 
redemption  is  gained,  we  note  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  assume 
human  nature  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  nor  depart  from  the 
earth  entirely  and  forever,  but  that  his  work  of  redemption 
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forms  the  centre  of  a  history,  the  events  of  which  all  directly 
relate  to  that  work,  and  that  this  history  is  miraculous  not 
merely  in  a  few  sporadic  incidents  but  in  its  entiret>',  whereas, 
because  it  has  for  its  purpose  the  salvation  of  man  through 
Christ,  the  natural  course  of  human  events  furnishes  no  expla- 
nation of  its  events.  It  is  the  history  of  special  divine  acts,  the 
history  of  divine  revelation,  the  history  of  man's  salvation ;  and 
from  beneath  the  cross  we  see  how  this  history,  with  Jesus 
Christ  as  its  theme  and  the  cross  as  its  centre,  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  background  of  the  world's  history. 

As  related  parts  of  the  history  of  salvation  the  individual 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  those  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  are  to  be  accepted  because  they  refer  to  Christ 
and  redemption  through  him.  Details  do  not  appeal  to  us  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  marvelous,  and  we  are  free  to  admit 
that  the  history  of  salvation  neither  displaced  the  natural 
course  of  profane  history  nor  yet  received  a  mechanically  error- 
less description.  We  do  not  forbid  historical  criticism.  With 
the  best  conscience  in  the  world  we  can  relinquish  whatever  is 
clearly  proven  to  be  humanly  incorrect ;  not,  however,  because 
it  is  too  marvelous,  but  because  it  evidently  belongs  to  pro- 
fane history.  We  are  ready,  cm  the  other  hand,  to  believe  the 
most  marvelous  things  if  their  relation  to  the  cross  is  manifest. 
We  thus  have  only  a  relative  certainty  of  the  reality  of  indi- 
vidual miracles,  but  even  the  occasional  omission  of  a  miracle 
would  not  put  the  stamp  of  profane-historical  evolution  on  the 
history  of  salvation.  Its  miraculous  and  revealed  character 
would  still  be  assured  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  us  and  modern  the- 
ology must  have  become  evident  by  this  time.  It  does  not 
regard  the  cross  as  the  miracle  of  miracles,  it  does  not  look 
upon  it  as  the  tree  on  which  the  Son  of  God  was  made  a  curse 
for  man,  but  only  as  the  tree  on  which  a  friend  of  God  suffered 
martyrdom  for  his  convictions.  The  religious  experience 
which  modern  theology  places  in  its  centre,  is  not  to  be  gained 
at  the  cross  but  already  before  the  cross  is  reached.  From  th.^ 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  it  seeks  to  be  convinced,  somehow, 
that  God  is  not  angry  on  account  of  sin  and,  therefore,  does 
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not  need  to  be  reconciled.  It  interprets  Jesus'  words  and  con- 
strues his  thoughts  to  imply  that  judgment  of  sin  is  not  neces- 
sary to  its  forgiveness,  but  that  everything  is  right  and  good 
between  us  and  God,  if  we  will  only  trust  him.  It  would  be 
assured  of  salvation  no  less,  had  Jesus  died  a  natural  death.  It, 
therefore,  has  no  place  for  miracles,  be  it  that  of  the  virgin  birlh 
or  that  of  the  resurrection ;  consequently,  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the 
Son  of  God  in  this  theology  which  deliberately  and  coolly  casts 
aside  the  Gospel  of  John,  leaves  out  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 
and  is  satisfied  with  the  sermon  on  the  mount  and  a  few  para- 
bles. It  is  interested  and  active  in  excluding,  for  religion's 
sake,  all  that  is  supernatural  in  the  history  of  salvation,  denot- 
ing that  which  it  cannot  use  as  worthless.  As  a  consequence, 
the  history  of  Israel  has  been  reconstructed  as  one  of 
natural  events,  enveloped  by  mythology  and  saturated  with  re- 
ligious conceptions,  depicting  the  development  of  a  people 
which,  aided  by  some  special  religious  endowments,  struggled 
onward  and  upward  into  an  ever  increasing  clearness  and  cor- 
rectness of  religious  ideas,  until  at  last  there  rose  up  from  the 
midst  of  this  people  a  religious  genius  of  the  first  order,  who 
drew  the  final  conclusions  of  the  historical  progress  and  defi- 
nitely stated  what  the  centuries  past  had  dimly  discerned.  This 
genius  is  Jesus.  Evidently,  then,  the  revealed  character  of  the 
history  of  salvation  is  eliminated,  and  all  its  miracles  become 
foolishness.  Sufficient  unto  this  theology  is  the  theory  that 
humanity  eventually,  after  a  prolonged  historical  development, 
after  many  and  various  mistakes  and  backslidings,  succeeded 
in  finding  its  own  way  to  God.  Thus  the  elimination  of  mir- 
acles results  and  must  result,  as  soon  as  the  atoning  death  of 
the  Saviour  on  the  cross  is  emptied  of  its  significance  and 
shifted  from  the  centre  of  faith. 


In  the  manner  here  indicated,  the  question  of  miracles  is 
decided  at  the  cross.  He  unto  whom  the  experience  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  through  atonement  has  revealed  a  new  world 
of  miracles  with  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  as  its  sun,  realizes 
with  wonder  and  rejoicing  that  the  ways  of  God's  dealings  with 
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his  children,  planning  and  perfecting  their  salvation,  abound  in 
miracles  which  no  physical  science  is  able  to  explain  away. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  unto  whom  such  an  experience  is  alien, 
may,  indeed,  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  anything  can 
happen  within  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  which  contradicts 
the  universal  laws  of  motion. 

Now  let  us  go  a  step  further  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  deepest  root  of  our  faith  in  miracles.  It  has  been  said 
above  that  the  experience  gained  at  the  cross  is  attained  by 
means  of  a  religious  and  moral  activity  of  the  inner  man.  This 
activity  begins  in  the  conscience.  After  conscience,  aroused 
by  God's  Word,  had  accused  us  of  our  sin  and  led  us  to  realize 
what  it  means  to  be  sinners,  only  then  did  we  take  the  first  steps 
on  the  way  to  the  cross.  Our  conscience  forced  us,  laden  with 
our  sin,  into  the  presence  of  the  holy,  living  God  and  we  found 
ourselves  unable  to  stand  in  the  divine  judgment  and  became 
conscious  of  our  wretched  state  of  alienation  from  God,  of 
which  state  David's  penitential  psalms,  Paul's  laments,  Augus- 
tine's confessions  and  Luther's  monastery  conflicts  perpetually 
testify.  We  may  then  have  exerted  all  our  moral  strength  in 
an  endeavor  to  conquer  sin  and  escape  the  distress  of  con- 
science, but  the  longer  we  struggled  the  clearer  it  became  to 
us  that  an  unbreakable  continuity  of  sin  held  us  captive ;  and 
no  effort  of  ours  succeeded  in  setting  us  free,  but  even  against 
our  will  we  were  compelled  to  serve  sin.  Then  it  became  un- 
mistakably evident  that  this  corrupt  continuity  must  be  broken 
at  the  point  where  it  binds  us  to  sin,  if  deliverance  is  to  come 
to  us  at  all.  Our  salvation,  therefore,  depends  on  a  miracle 
in  the  sense  of  an  interruption  of  the  cofitinuity  of  nature;  and, 
behold,  the  miracle  is  performed  when  we  reach  the  assurance 
of  reconciliation  with  God  and  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  at  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Immediately  our  troubled  conscience  is  stilled, 
our  enslaved  will  is  liberated  from  the  dominion  of  sin — ^the 
continuity  of  nature  with  respect  to  sin  is  interrupted,  suspend- 
ed, broken,  and  this  is  the  miracle  of  all  miracles.  When  the 
Heavenly  Father  has  thus  drawn  us  from  sin  to  salvation  by 
the  cross  of  his  Son,  he  leads  us  onward  into  the  wonderland 
of  revelation  and  shows  us  the  history  of  salvation  from  Adam 
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to  Christ  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  as  a  new  his- 
torical way  which  ever  returns  to  the  cross,  and  on  whidi  wc 
learn  to  appreciate  all  individual  miracles  as  foot-prints  of 
divine  grace  unto  salvation. 

Thus  the  deepest  root  of  Christian  belief  in  miracles  lies  in 
the  attitude  of  the  conscience  towards  sin.  Here  is  really  the 
point  where  the  ways  divide  from  the  very  beginning  and  once 
for  all.  That  of  modem  theology  does  not  start  with  a  recog- 
nition of  sin.  It  denies  that  in  our  relation  to  God  sin  is  oi 
any  decisive  consequence  and  thus  it  chooses  a  way  which  can 
never  arrive  at  belief  in  miracles,  because  it  passes  by  the  cross. 
Den>'ing  original  sin  and  guilt,  the  dominion  of  sin  over  the 
natural  man,  the  wrath  and  condemnation  of  the  righteous 
God,  the  relation  between  sin  and  death,  modem  theology,  con- 
sequently, denies  the  necessity  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
It  regards  sin  as  belonging  to  the  obstacles  which  naturally 
impede  the  progress  of  a  man  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  freedom, 
strives  to  be  as  holy  as  God  is  holy.  Sins,  to  use  another  of  its  ex- 
pressions, are  the  symptoms  of  human  ignorance  and  weakness. 
It  cannot  and  will  not  admit  that  the  way  of  salvation  begins 
with  the  recognition  and  repentance  of  sih ;  and  because  it  re- 
fuses to  take  this  first  step  with  us  toward  the  cross,  it  does  not 
arrive  with  us  at  the  cross  and  the  consequent  acceptance  of 
miracles.  Its  way  of  salvation  is  a  natural  process  in  which 
finite  man  raises  himself  through  Jesus  to  a  plane  of  high  moral 
conceptions  and,  therefore,  of  nearness  to  God,  meanwhile 
strenuously  exerting  himself  in  the  exercise  of  virtue. 

For  us  the  way  from  sin  to  salvation  by  grace  is  one  of  mir- 
acles, both  historically  and  psychologically ;  and  every  one  who 
takes  this  way  will  find  it  so.  And  now  the  questions  ha?c 
been  answered.  There  is  no  more  need  of  asking  whether  or 
not  we  can  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  miracles,  whether  or 
not  they  are  essential  to  Christian  faith,  whether  or  not  we  are 
obliged  to  accept  those  of  profane  as  well  as  of  sacred  historv 
The  fundamental  difference  between  us  and  modem  theolog)' 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  It  certainly  does  not  lie  in 
the  fact,  as  they  assert,  that  they  are  scientific  and  we  unscien- 
tific, but  in  this,  that  they  teach  a  Mo  coelo  different  way  of  sal- 
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vation.  When,  therefore,  the  modern  lust  for  union  here  and 
there  demands  of  us  that  we  lay  down  our  arms  and  come  to 
terms  with  our  opponents,  we,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  hon- 
esty, are  unwilling  to  comply.  We  must  emphatically  and  re- 
peatedly declare  that  between  us  and  modem  theology  peace 
and  union  are  simply  impossible.  Whilst  many,  as  we  are  told, 
seek,  nevertheless,  to  effect  a  compromise,  we  can  only  wish 
that  such  a  bridge  will  never  be  built,  for  it  is  one  of  those 
which  must  never  be  built — ^a  bridge,  namely,  between  yea  and 
nay. 

George  Drach. 
Philadelphia,  June  ip,  ipoj. 


Article  III. 

SARPI. 

Statesman,  Sage  and  Saint. 

Second — The  Author  and  Historian. 

As  a  literary  personality  one  has  compared  him  to  "a  Ma- 
caulay  of  finer  edge,  to  a  Dean  Stanley  of  more  vigorous  build ; 
less  commonplace  than  the  one,  more  substantial  than  the 
other." 

His  literary  products  were  of  three  classes :  The  scientiAc, 
which  were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1769,  but  which 
are  indirectly  preserved  in  the  notes  of  Foscarini  and  Grisd- 
lini ;  tlie  political,  which  treatises  he,  as  Theologian  to  the  Re- 
public or  Counselor  of  State,  was  compelled  to  put  forth  in  de- 
hning  and  defending  the  God-given  rights  of  the  Republic  over 
apainst  the  growing  usurpations  of  Papal  absolutism ;  and  last, 
and  most  enduring  as  a  piece  of  literature,  his  masterly  kisioiy 
t>f  the  Tridentine  Council.  Besides  these,  also,  there  is  a  vol- 
uminous correspondence  extant. 

We  have  already  adverted  sufficiently  to  his  scientific  activi- 
ties, particularly  as  our  knowledge  of  these  writings  is  second- 
hand. Let  us  now  notice  his  politico-ecclesiastical  treatises, 
and  we  will  not  fail  to  trace  the  same  fundamental  principles, 
very  learnedly  and  convincingly  expressed,  which  the  German 
leforniers  and  princes  asserted  and  defended  during  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

After  his  appointment,  in  1606,  as  adviser  to  the  Senate 
in  canonical  jurisprudence,  he  emerged  from  the  retirement  of 
his  cell  into  the  greatest  controversialist  on  this  line  in  his  age; 
and»  during  his  remaining  sixteen  years,  his  name  became  the 
watchword  of  political  independence  throughout  Europe. 

His  first  utterance  was  a  "Treatise  on  the  Interdict."    In 
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it  he  was  the  "first  to  break  the  neck  of  Papal  encroachments 
upon  the  secular  prerogative."  He  sought  to  prove  "that  men 
might  remain  sound  Catholics  and  yet  resist  Rome's  aggres- 
sions ;  that  the  Roman  Court  and  its  modem  champions  had  in- 
troduced new  doctrine,  deviating  from  the  pristine  polity  of 
Christendom;  that  the  post-Tridentine  theory  of  Papal  abso- 
lutism was  a  deformation  of  that  order  which  Christ  founded, 
which  the  Apostles  edified,  and  which  the  Councils  of  a  purer 
age  had  built  into  the  living  temple  of  God's  Church  on  earth." 

Says  Symonds  on  his  views  here  expressed :  "Sarpi's  views 
seemed  audacious  in  his  own  age.  But  they  have  become  tlic 
commonplaces  of  posterity.  We  can,  therefore,  hardly  do  jus- 
tice to  the  originality  and  audacity  which  they  displayed,  when 
only  Protestants,  at  war. with  Rome,  advanced  the  like  in  deadly 
hatred.  Upon  the  path  of  Papal  triumph  toward  the  Capitol 
of  world  dominion,  Sarpi,  the  puny  friar  from  his  cell  at  Venice, 
rose  like  a  specter,  announcing  certain  doom  with  the  irrefrag- 
able arguments  of  reason.  The  minatory  words  he  uttered 
were  all  the  more  significant  because  neither  he  nor  the  State 
he  represented  sought  to  break  with  Catholic  traditions."  His 
other  political  productions  were  of  a  similar  trend.  Among 
these  was  "Delle  Materie  Beneficiarie."  It  was  a  discourse  on 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  but  it  also  included  a  sufficient  history 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy ;  an  inquiry  into  the  arts 
whereby  the  Church's  property  had  been  accumulated  and  also 
a  telling  critique  of  the  devices  employed  by  the  Roman  Curia 
to  divert  that  wealth  from  its  original  objects.  Gibbon  calls 
it  "a  golden  volume"  in  which  "the  Papal  system  is  deeply 
studied  and  freely  described."  Speaking  of  its  purport,  Hal- 
lam  observes :  "That  object  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  tc 
represent  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Church  as  ill-gotten  and 
excessive."  Next  in  importance  was  a  "Treatise  on  the  Inqui- 
sition" ;  giving  a  condensed  sketch  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Holy  Office.  Here,  again,  Sarpi  sets  himself  to 
resist  ecclesiastical  encroachments  on  the  domain  of  secular 
jurisdiction. 

A  third  was  a  "Discourse  upon  the  Press,"  attacking  the 
Index  of  prohibited  books.    He  "was  here  able  to  demonstrate 
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that  a  power  originally  delegated  to  the  bishops  of  proscrib- 
ing works  pernicious  to  morality  and  religion,  was  now  em- 
ployed for  the  suppression  of  sound  learning  and  enlighten- 
ment by  a  Congregation  sworn  to  support  the  Papacy;  con- 
ilemning  as  heretical  all  writings  which  denied  the  supremaq' 
of  Rome  over  nations  and  commonwealths  and  flooding  Eu- 
rope with  doctrines  of  regicide,  Pontifical  omnipotence  and 
hierarchical  predominance  in  secular  affairs." 

These  are  the  more  important  of  Sarpi's  minor  works.  In 
all  of  them  he  held  to  the  main  principle  that  the  State, 
no  less  than  the  Church,  exists  Jure  Divino.  He  argued  thai 
those  are  the  real  heretics  who  deprave  the  antique  organism 
of  the  Church  by  making  the  Pope  absolute.  "Nay,"  he  ex- 
claims, "should  one  drag  God  from  heaven  they  would  not 
stir  a  finger,  provided  the  Pope  preserved  his  vice-divinity,  or 
rather  his  super-divinity.  Bellarmino  clearly  states  that  to  re- 
i^trict  the  Papal  authority  to  spiritual  affairs  is  the  same  as 
to  annihilate  it ;  showing  that  they  value  the  spiritual  at  just 
zero." 

Sarpi  is  best  known  by  his  historical  masterpiece,  "The 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  It  gives  him  a  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  did  more  than  any  other  of 
his  writings  to  expose  the  Papal  system.  Strangely  enough, 
it  was  not  published  with  name  or  sanction.  A  manuscript 
copy,  loaned  by  him  to  i)ne  Marcantonio  de  Dominis,  Arch- 
bishop of  Spalatro,  was  taken  by  him  to  England  and  published 
in  London,  1619,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Pietro  Soave  Polano 
— an  anagram  of  Paolo  Sarpi  Veneto.  But  that  Sarpi  was  the 
real  author  there  can  be  no  doubt,  judged  by  both  external 
and  internal  evidences.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  early 
determination,  1570,  to  write  such  a  history  and  of  the  excep- 
tional advantages  which  he  enjoyed  at  Mantua  for  the  collec- 
tion of  reliable  data  from  prominent  participants.  Later,  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Rome,  1585-1587,  he  had  an^  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Cardinal  Castagna,  who  had  been  president  oi 
the  committee  appointed  for  drawing  up  the  decrees  of  the 
Council.  In  addition  to  these  personal  sources,  he  further 
had  the  vast  Archives  of  Venice,  including  the  dispatches  of 
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ambassadors,  a  large  store  of  published  documents,  besides  the 
numerous  details  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  lips  of  credi- 
ble witnesses,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  long  cherished  purpose 
of  writing  this  History.  As  to  the  style  and  temper  of  this 
monumental  account  of  that  epoch-making  Council  in  Rome's 
development,  permit  me  to  quote  a  single  but  sufficient  au- 
thority. Sir  Roger  Twysden.  He  pronounced  it :  "To  be  writ- 
ten with  so  great  moderation,  learning  and  wisdom,  as  might 
deserve  a  place  among  the  exactest  pieces  of  ecclesiastic  story 
any  age  had  produced." 

Even  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  a  hostile  investigator  and  a 
deadly  enemy,  with  the  whole  arsenal  of  Roman  documents  at 
his  command,  could  only  detect  inaccuracies  in  minor  details 
and  express  rage  at  the  animus  of  the  work.  Sarpi  demon- 
strated, as  Froude  has  also  so  well  shown,  that  the  Council  of 
Trent,  instead  of  being  a  free  and  open  Synod  of  Christians 
assembled  to  discuss  points  at  issue  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches,  "was  in  reality  a  closely-packed  concil- 
iabulum,  from  which  Protestants  were  excluded,  and  where 
Catholics  were  dominated  by  the  Italian  agents  of  the  Roman 
Court ;  that  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  council  was  human  diplo- 
macy rather  than  divine  inspiration,  and  that  Roman  intrigue 
conducted  its  transactions  to  an  issue  favorable  for  Papal  su- 
premacy." 

What  Sarpi  had  at  heart  in  this  voluminous  history  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  God  to  unity,  to  purer  dis- 
cipline and  to  sincere  spirituality.  This  reconstruction  of 
Christendom  had  now  been  made  impossible  by  the  Tridentinc 
Council.  But  nothing  more  damaging  to  Rome  could  he  have 
contributed  to  Church  History  than  his  precise  analysis  of  her 
arts  at  Trent.  Kurtz  calls  it :  "One  of  the  most  brilliant  his- 
torical works  of  any  period."  Macaulay:  "Fra  Paolo  is  my 
favorite  modem  historian.  His  subject  did  not  admit  of  vivid 
painting,  but  what  he  did  he  did  better  than  anybody." 

Third — The  Counselor  and  Statesman. 
Perhaps  we  have  anticipated  in  presenting   his   literary 
work  before  his  political.    But  our  knowledge  of  what  he  wrote 
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will  illuminate  our  view  of  his  dramatic  acts  upon  the  Venetian 
stage.  For  it  was  the  same  just,  keen,  passionless,  logical  Ser- 
vite  friar ;  whether  in  the  service  of  his  Order  or  the  larger  ser- 
vice of  his  state.  He  is  no  longer  the  recluse ;  absorbed  with 
books,  telescope  and  laboratory.  He  is  now  the  centre  of  the 
public  eye,  the  patriot ;  the  statesman,  the  hero  of  many  blood- 
less battles. 

To  understand  the  political  situation  at  this  time  we  must 
remember  that  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  the  Vatican  had  had 
much  friction  between  them  for  several  years.  So  frequent 
and  so  serious  were  these  disputes  that  the  Senate  now  resolved 
to  create  a  special  office  of  Theological  Counselor — ^in  addition 
to  the  three  permanent  officials— -constituting  a  sort  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  advice  for  Doge  and  Senate  on  issues  tha< 
might  arise  with  the  Vatican.  Their  unanimous  choice  was 
Friar  Paul,  whose  valuable  advice  they  had  followed  often  in 
the  past.  He  accepted,  but  very  prudently  insisted  that  they 
first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  General  of  the  Order ;  who,  pre- 
sumably, acted  under  the  Pope.  The  value  of  this  step  will 
be  seen  later.  Thus,  in  1606,  he  entered  upon  his  public 
duties,  not  to  cease  being  the  adviser  of  Doge  and  Senate  until, 
in  1623,  he  died  in  his  simple  cell.  During  most  of  this  time 
Sarpi  was  sole  Counselor,  as  his  three  colleagues  had  died. 
Momentous  questions  soon  arose;  questions  requiring  the 
sound  judgment,  the  perfect  probity,  the  patriotic  courage, 
which  he  had  in  such  abundance.  Through  all  these  years  the 
history  of  the  Republic,  acting  upon  his  advice,  was  an  unbroken 
record  of  great  intellectual  and  moral  victories.  Fra  Paolo 
loved  Venice  with  an  undying  devotion,  and  Venice  loved  him 
with  a  tender  and  romantic  affection. 

An  occasion  for  a  quarrel  with  the  Vatican  soon  came. 
The  Pope  was  Paul  V.,  made  Pope  as  a  compromise  by  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine's  faction  in  the  College  in  1605.  Two  disso- 
lute priests  had  been  arrested  and  confined  by  the  Venetian  au- 
thorities. This  the  Pope  angrily  resented ;  claiming  that  they 
were  not  amenable  to  the  secular  arm.  Again,  there  were  cer- 
tain property  laws  enacted,  which  prohibited  the  Church  frou 
building  any  new  buildings  without  the  consent  of  the  state; 
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prohibited  them  from  taking  any  lands  by  inheritance,  and 
compelling  them  to  convert  any  such  inherited  property  into 
money.  This  was  simply  a  measure  of  self-defense,  for  already 
half  of  Venice  was  owned  by  the  Church,  and  one-third  of  all 
Venetia.  Thus  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  laity  was  out  of 
all  proportion,  as  Church  property  was  exempt.  In  October, 
1605,  the  Pope  formally  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  im- 
prisoned priests  and  the  repeal  of  these  hateful  property  laws. 
These  demands  having  been  insolently  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  his  Nuncio,  and  having  been  summarily  refused  by  that 
body,  other  interviews  at  Rome  were  held.  But  all  to  no 
avail.  Finally,  on  December  loth — contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  his  Cardinals — this  belligerent  Pope  put  Venice  under  the 
interdict  and  excommunication.  The  Pope  meant  to  fight,  and 
the  Republic  would  not  yield!  It  was  a  duel  between  Paul 
the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar.  Who  shall  be  master?  Let  us 
see. 

Sarpi  advised  the  Senate  of  two  courses  of  action ;  either 
to  argue  the  case  de  jure,  before  a  Council,  or  de  facto,  by 
compelling  Rome  to  take  the  aggressive,  and  then  meeting 
aggression  with  force.  The  latter  course  he  advised.  It  was 
adopted.  Henry  VIII.,  in  England,  had  followed  the  former 
course  and  the  result  had  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Sarpi 
then  made  the  state's  reply.  Presenting  the  merits  of  the  case, 
he  showed  that  the  Pope's  demands  were  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic ;  that  they  were  contrary  to  Scripture, 
to  Church  Fathers,  to  canons.  Councils  and  Bulls  of  former 
Popes.     Venice  would  recognize  no  authority  but  God's. 

All  Europe  was  watching  the  struggle!  All,  but  poor 
Spain,  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  side  of  Venice.  On 
April  17  the  Bull  went  into  effect,  but  the  Pope  graciously  al- 
lowed twenty-four  days  of  grace  wherein  Venice  might  repent! 
It  was  a  desperate  alternative  he  had  taken,  but  this  Papal 
bully  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  his  success! 

However,  the  lightnings  failed  to  flash.  The  fuse  went 
out  long  before  it  reached  the  spot  to  be  annihilated!  Acting 
under  Sarpi's  clear  generalship  prompt  measures  were  taken 
to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  Bull.      "Defiance  was  met  by  defi- 
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ance.  The  Pope  had  interdicted  all  religious  services ;  let  the 
Republic  order  their  continuance!  He  had  ordered  the  priests 
to  shut  the  churches ;  let  them  order  to  keep  them  open!  He  had 
ordered  the  censures  affixed  on  the  church  doors ;  let  them 
command  all  documents  from  Rome  sent,  unopened,  to  the 
Doge!  He  had  permitted  them  to  quit  the  accursed  land;  let 
ihem  forbid  them  to  stir  from  their  dioceses!  He  had  pro- 
nounced the  people  cut  off  from  the  body  of  Christ ;  let  them 
falsify  his  utterance  by  remaining  in  communion  with  the  true 
Catholic  Church,  which  was  not  dependent  on  him!"  A  re- 
spectful protest  was  sent  to  all  the  European  courts  and  to 
every  priest  in  Venetia — to  be  affixed  to  his  church  door.  The 
effect  was  wonderful!  The  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  was 
loyal.  A  few  threatened  to  be  otherwise.  One  said  that  he 
would  do  "as  the  Spirit  prompted  him."  The  Senate  replied 
that  if  the  Spirit  prompted  him  to  curtail  the  service  in  any  way, 
the  same  Spirit  would  infallibly  prompt  them  to  hang  him  at 
his  church  door  before  noon!  Another  was  cured  bv  the  sight 
of  a  gibbet.  The  Jesuits  gave  all  the  trouble  in  their  power. 
Of  them  Sarpi  said :  "That  never  from  their  schools  came  forth 
a  son  obedient  to  his  father,  devoted  to  his  country,  loyal  to  his 
prince."  The  Senate  banished  the  whole  Jesuit  order  and  con- 
fiscated all  their  rich  possessions. 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  Bull  was  neutralized.  It  fell  flat. 
The  European  nations  now  offered  help  as  they  came  to  realize 
that  Venice  was  contending  for  their  rights  as  well  as  her  own. 
For  three  months  the  controversy  went  on.  The  Pope  then  or- 
dered Sarpi  to  Rome,  but  Sarpi  replied,  as  did  Nehemiah :  "J 
am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down."  He  jus- 
tified his  disobedience  on  the  ground  that  he  was  holding  an 
official  position  which  had  been  approved  by  the  General  of  the 
Order,  who  had,  doubtless,  acted  under  the  Pope's  own  au- 
thority! Thus  his  foresight  had  stultified  the  Pope.  He  po- 
litely offered  to  send  his  books  for  the  Pope's  perusal.  He  of- 
ten said:  "The  arguments  most  convincing  which  she  (Rome) 
adopted  were  the  rope  and  the  stake!"  The  Pope  fumed.  For 
spite  he  committed  Sarpi's  books  to  the  flames,  and  put  all 
the  works  of  his  printer  on  the  Index!       But  the  Republic 
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doubled  his  salary,  that  he  might  be  better  protected.  The 
Pope  retorted  with  a  "greater  excommunication,"  which  he 
affixed  to  the  door  of  St.  Peter's.  All  of  his  fulminations  failed. 
The  Bull  was  a  dead  letter.  The  Pope's  prestige  waned.  The 
dignity  of  the  Republic  was  enhanced.  About  the  close  of 
November,  1606,  Paul  V.  began  to  sue  for  reconciliation 
through  his  faithful  mediary,  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  The 
English  Ambassador  at  this  time  urged  Venice  to  throw  off  en- 
tirely the  Papal  yoke,  as  England  had  done  seventy  years  be- 
fore under  Henry  VIII.,  Clement  VIII.  having  been  Pope. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  at  that  time  Venice  had 
identified  herself  with  Henry — having  been  the  only  nation, 
but  France,  to  send  a  representative  to  Henry's  marriage  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  in  1533. 

All  pacific  overtures  of  the  Pope  were  now  declined  with 
disdain,  as  he  had  been  the  aggressor  and  must  be  first  to  with- 
draw. This  he  finally  did,  revoking  the  censures — thus  making 
a  complete  submission!  Paul,  the  Pope,  was  vanquished  by 
the  humble  friar!  This  was  in  April,  1607.  By  June  the 
formal  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed.  But  the  Pope 
could  not  conceal  his  hatred  of  his  triumphant  rival  at  Venice. 
Failing  to  secure  his  removal,  he  now  plans  for  his  assassina- 
tion! Some  Italian  brigands  are  his  tools.  Orlandini,  their 
leader,  held  a  papal  absolution  for  the  crime ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  touched  Venetian  soil  they  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
The  Pope  was  unceasing,  and  soon  armed  others,  equally  de- 
praved, with  the  necessary  money  and  absolutions,  and  sent 
ihem  forth.  These  successfully  waylaid  the  venerable  friar  as, 
unprotected,  he  neared  his  monastery  cell  after  a  day  of  heavy 
labor  for  his  State.  The  five  ruffians  sprang  upon  him ;  stab- 
bed him ;  and  left  him  for  dead,  the  dagger  sticking  in  his  tem- 
ple. But,  again,  the  Pope  was  baffled.  The  frail  man  recov- 
ered— thanks  to  his  abstemious  habits  of  living  and  the  loving 
attention  lavished  upon  him!  The  murderers  were  not  appre- 
hended ;  but  by  the  collusion  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
were  able  to  escape.  They  were  even  so  brazen,  as  to  boast  of 
their  crime  in  the  sheltered  precincts  of  Holy  Rome!  Sarpi 
was  fully  recovered  by  1508  and  busy  at  his  post  again,  but 
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Still  bearing  the  scars  of  the  dagger  stabs — the  constant  re- 
minder to  the  adoring  populace  of  his  devotion  and  the  Pope's 
perfidy.  Busier  and  more  beloved  than  ever  he  gave  the  next 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  unreservedly  to  the  Republic.  His 
opinion  was  always  sought  and  carefully  given  in  all  public 
emergencies.  His  judgment  seemed  infallible!  No  mistakes 
or  unsound  principles  can  be  discovered  in  his  records! 

This  brings  us  now  to  the  last  aspect  of  his  varied  person- 
ality, viz: 

Fourth — ^The  Protestant  and  Liberator. 

Much  can  be  said  to  justify  our  title  of  Protestant,  al- 
though, technically,  he  was  an  Old  Catholic.  Both  Hallam  and 
Macaulay  were  convinced  that  Sarpi  was  a  Protestant  at  heart. 
Macaulay  wishes  that  he  had  thrown  off  the  friar's  frock.  Ol 
course,  much  depends  on  our  definition  of  the  word  Protest- 
ant If  we  make  Protestantism  synonymous  with  Puritanism, 
or  even  Lutheranism,  then  he  was  no  Protestant.  But  if  his 
strenuous  protestations  against  the  worldliness  of  Rome,  eccle- 
siastical abuses,  and  Papal  supremacy  are  the  standard,  then 
he  certainly  was  one.  We  therefore  believe,  that  in  the  larger 
sense,  our  title  is  no  less  than  justice  to  the  heroic  stand  which 
he  took,  under  the  very  shadow  of  St.  Peter's,  for  the  purification 
of  God's  church;  and  as  expressive  of  the  many  evangelical 
truths  which  he  firmly  held.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  most 
pure  and  godly  character.  He  was  just  as  strong  morally  as 
intellectually.  One  of  his  fellow  friars  said  of  him :  **I  have 
never  known  any  one  more  master  of  himself."  Already  as 
a  student  his  example  was  model.  As  he  approached  a  crowd 
of  his  colleagues  they  would  say :  "Here  comes  the  bride ;  let  us 
change  the  subject."  An  authority  tells  us :  "One  secret  of  his 
strength  was  his  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  his  regulating  his 
life  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  principles  of  His  teach- 
ing." The  Scriptures  were  not  by  any  means  forbidden  to  the 
Servites.  In  fact  there  was  a  general  turning  of  attention  of 
the  Church  of  Venice  to  them.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  au- 
thorized Jerome's  Vulgate  version,  and  in  1607  Diodati's 
classic  translation  had  been  introduced  into  Venice.    Dr.  Be- 
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dell,  Qiaplain  of  the  English  embassy,  was  a  close  friend  of 
Sarpi's,  and  had  translated  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He 
said  later :  "For  the  substance  of  religion  he  is  wholly  ours,"  i. 
e.  Protestant.  Sarpi  excelled  in  Bible  knowledge.  There  was 
not  a  word  in  his  Greek  Testament  that  was  not  underlined 
with  his  red  lead.  He  could  and  did  quote  Scripture  freely 
and  aptly,  and,  better  yet,  he  could  practice  the  teachings  of 
Scripture.     Certainly  these  are  all  good  Protestant  qualities. 

Again,  his  evangelical  faith  was  shown  in  1579,  when,  as 
a  member  of  the  commission  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the 
Servite  Order,  he,  thus  early,  did  not  approve  of  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  but  secured  from  the  Pope  permission  to 
omit  the  "Salve  Regina";  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  re- 
store the  true  worship  of  her  blessed  Son.  Then,  in  his  Tri- 
dentine  History,  he  sketches  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mariola- 
try  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Another  clue  to  his  sympathy  for  Protestantism  as  such, 
was  his  deep  regret  and  open  reproof  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Sixtus  v.,  in  his  bitter  persecution  of  French,  German  and 
English  Protestants.  The  Pope  was  his  very  good  friend,  and 
in  his  home  reform  policy  had  his  hearty  support. 

Again,  his  heart  was  averse  to  the  sacerdotal  encroach- 
ments, as  found  in  the  Confessional.  While  at  Milan,  under 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  he  learned  the  immorality  that  was  the 
fruit  of  the  Confessional.  And  never  afterward  would  he  hear 
confessions.  Fearing  to  become  an  accomplice  of  the  peni- 
tents in  their  sin,  he  directed  them  to  confess  to  God. 

Another  Protestant  instinct  was  shown  in  his  implacable 
hostility  to  the  Jesuits.  He  gave  them  their  first  decisive  check 
in  their  expulsion  from  Venice. 

Could  Luther  have  been  more  scathing  than  this?  "They 
are  the  ruin  of  good  literature  and  wholesome  doctrine  by  their 
pitiful  pretense  of  learning  and  their  machinery  of  false  teach- 
ing. On  ignorance  rests  their  power,  and  truth  is  mortal  to 
them.  Every  vice  of  which  humanity  is  capable,  every  frailty 
to  which  it  is  subject,  finds  from  them  support  and  consolation. 
If  St.  Peter  had  been  directed  by  a  Jesuit  he  could  have  found 
a  way  to  deny  Christ  without  sin."    "There  is  no  perjury,  nor 
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sacrilege,  nor  parricide,  nor  incest,  nor  rapine,  nor  fraud,  nor 
treason,  which  cannot  be  masked  as  meritorious  beneath  the 
mantle  of  their  dispensations." 

Again,  during  the  interdict,  his  secretary,  afterward  his 
splendid  biographer,  Fra  Fulgenzio  Micanzi,  preached  the  pure 
Gospel  in  Venice.  He  told  the  people  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  had  found  truth ;  but  he  bade  them  take  notice  that 
for  the  laity  this  book  was  even  a  dead  letter  through  the  will 
of  Rome.  The  Pope  complained  that  such  teaching  was  to 
prejudice  the  Catholic  faith.  But  Sarpi  replied  that  "Christ 
and  the  truth  had  been  openly  preached  in  Venice  by  this  man." 

As  his  health  finally  failed;  as  one  cord  after  another 
snapped,  there  was  no  repining,  no  sorrow,  no  self-laudation. 
His  departing  spirit  was  ideally  simple,  humble,  trustful,  and 
truly  evangelical,  if  we  can  judge  from  his  expressions.  Theie 
was  in  him  much  of  the  Christian  stoic.  When  told  that  he 
was  dying,  he  said :  "Let  God  be  praised ;  what  pleases  Him 
pleases  me."  Still  he  lingered  on  another  week.  He  had 
the  Scriptures  read  constantly  to  him,  especially  the  dosing 
chapters  of  John's  Gospel  and  those  portions  of  Paul's  epistles 
to  the  Romans  where  the  Apostle  dwells  on  the  great  fact  of 
Justification  by  Faith.  He  knew  the  whole  New  Testamenr 
by  heart,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  he  often  quoted  such 
texts  as:  "Being  justified  freely  by  His  grace,  through  the  re- 
demption which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  etc.  At  last  he  said  to 
his  attendants:  "Go!  Do  not  longer  stay  to  see  me  in  this 
state.  Go  and  rest  and  I  will  return  to  God  from  whom  I  came." 
The  very  last  words  were  "Esto  perpetua" — ^**May  Venice  last 
forever."  This  was  the  dying  prayer  of  one  who  had  conse- 
crated his  best  faculties  to  the  service  of  his  country.  And  al- 
though Venice,  as  he  knew  it,  has  not  survived,  yet  the  im- 
mortal principles  of  religious  and  civil  freedom  for  which  he  so 
boldly  stood  have  been  largely  preserved  in  the  modem  consti- 
tution of  Italy,  1870,  which  makes  possible  the  presence  of 
Protestantism,  as  we  know  it,  at  the  very  door  of  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Pope  a  prisoner  within.  Not  an  inch  of  Italian  soil 
can  now  be  alienated  for  Church  purposes,  and  not  a  penny  of 
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taxation  can  this  papal  tenant-at-will  levy  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

Sarpi  died  Sunday,  January  15,  1623,  having  fixed  his  eyes 
on  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  with  a  peaceful  smile  on  his  lips 
and  his  hands  deliberately  folded  across  his  breast.  His  burial 
was  an  ovation.  Although  decreed  at  once,  a  monument  was 
never  erected  until  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  1892, 
when  Romish  machinations  could  no  longer  prevent  it. 

Why,  then,  did  he  not  completely  break  with  the  Church? 
Let  another  tell:  "Had  Venice  inclined  toward  rupture  with 
Rome;  had  the  Republic  possessed  the  power  to  make  that 
rupture  with  success,  Sarpi  would  have  hailed  the  event  gladly, 
as  introducing  for  Italy  the  prospect  of  spiritual  freedom,  purer 
piety,  and  the  overthrow  of  Papal-Spanish  despotism.  But 
Venice  chose  to  abide  in  the  old  ways,  and  her  Counselor  of 
State  knew  better  than  any  one  that  she  had  not  the  strength 
to  cope  with  Spain,  Rome,  Jesuitry  and  Islam  single-handed. 
Therefore,  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  worshipping  God 
under  forms  and  symbols  to  which  he  had  from  youth  been 
used,  trusting  the  while  that  sooner  or  later  God  would  break 
those  mighty  wings  of  papal  domination." 

He  himself  said:  **It  is  better  to  suffer  certain  rules  and 
customs  that  are  not  in  all  points  commendable,  than  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  revolution  and  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  con- 
founding all  things  in  chaos."  Did  he  foresee  the  future  sec- 
tarian distractions  of  Protestantism?  And  has  history  vindi- 
cated the  wisdom  of  his  decision? 

We  conclude  with  a  general  estimate  of  his  character  and 
work  as  given  in  an  inscription,  written  by  a  scholarly  noble, 
at  the  time  of  his  death :  "Paul,  a  Venetian,  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Servites,  a  theologian  so  prudent,  upright,  and  wise, 
that  greater  knowledge  of  either  human  or  divine  things,  or 
a  more  upright  and  holy  life  you  could  not  desire;  endowed 
with  an  intelligence  that  searched  all  things,  and  with  a  wis- 
dom ruling  by  its  impulses,  never  prompted  by  any  greed,  nor 
disturbed  by  disease  of  mind ;  always  constant,  moderate,  per- 
fect, a  true  example  of  guilelessness,  devoted  to  God  with  ad- 
mirable piety,  religion,  continence ;  doing  eager,  faithful  work 
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by  such  great  virtues  for  the  State,  which  is  moved  with  a  long- 
ing for  him,  defending  the  public  cause  by  consummate  force 
of  argument  and  counsel,  and  with  a  free,  upright  mind,  ward- 
ing off  by  his  own  wisdom  great  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  Venice, 
exhibiting  to  the  Venetians  a  greater  defence  of  liberty  dwell- 
ing in  his  own  person  than  in  towers  and  armies ;  making  mor- 
tals doubt  whether  he  was  more  to  be  loved,  to  be  admired,  or 
to  be  venerated ;  secure  as  to  the  eternity  of  his  fame  among 
the  good,  and  as  to  the  immortality  of  his  soul  with  God ;  neg- 
lecting sickness,  despising  death,  influencing  the  actions  of 
the  living  by  speaking,  teaching,  praying,  studying — in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  greatly  lamented  by  good  men, 
I  will  not  say  died,  but  departed  from  life,  and  flew  away  into 
life." 

Frederick  Gebhart  Gotwald. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  May  18,  1903. 


Article  IV. 

"THE  DISCIPLINE  KNOWN  IN  UP-TO-DATE  THE- 

OLOGICAL  SEMINARIES  AS  THE 

HIGHER  CRITICISM." 

In  a  very  remarkable  correspondence  that  appeared  some 
months  ago  in  the  columns  of  one  of  our  church  papers  which 
attacked  the  report  of  an  address  made  at  a  Lutheran  Theolc^- 
ical  Seminary  on  "The  Higher  and  the  Highest  Criticism," 
the  author  of  the  address,  in  defending  himself  from  the  attack, 
says:  "I  fear  the  writer  of  the  article  [in  the  church  paper]  is 
really  ignorant  of  the  discipline  known  in  up-to-date  theological 
seminaries  as  the  Higher  Criticism,"  and  proceeds  to  explain 
that  "the  very  work  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  to  make  clear 
the  real*  message  of  God  to  man." 

This  position,  namely,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  to  "make  clear,"  amid  the  whole  mass  of  Scripture 
materials,  what  is  the  "real  message"  of  God  to  man,  both  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  position  of  Dr. 
Briggs  and  his  school  of  writers,  who,  in  turn,  are  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  several  English  mediating  schools  of  Bible  critics. 
All  of  this  up-to-date  scholarship,  in  order  to  get  over  critical 
difficulties,  and  to  allow  freedom  for  results  along  present 
lines  of  literary  as  distinct  from  archaeological  research,  at- 
tempt to  hold  on  to  Evangelical  faith  while  giving  up  much  of 
what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  essential  in  the  Scripture  record. 
It  would  probably  be  doing  this  school  an  injustice  to  say  that 
they  cling  to  the  material  and  abandon  the  formal  principle  of 
the  Reformation.  It  would  accord  more  fully  with  their  view 
to  say  that  they  still  cling  to  the  formal  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  but  that  the  very  task  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  to 
purge  away  the  uninspired  rubbish  in  Scripture,  and  thus  bring 

*Tbe  italics  are  oar  own. 
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out  clearly  exactly  what  the  content  of  the  formal  principle  of 
the  Reformation  is.  There  is  no  doubt  in  their  mind  that  the 
Bible  contains  a  supernatural  and  inspired  "Word"  (or  "Mes; 
sage,"  as  they  now  love  to  call  it)  from  God  to  man ;  and  it  is 
the  especial  function,  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  our 
present-day  critical  scholarship  "to  make  clear  this  real  mes- 
sage of  God  to  man." 

Strange  that  the  critical  acumen  of  these  schools  has  not 
led  them  to  note  how  irrational  their  half-way  position  is,  and 
how  in  the  end  the  principles  on  which  their  reasoning  is 
founded  will  prove  fatal  to  both  the  formal  and  to  the  material 
principle  erf  Protestantism. 

Large  parts  of  the  American  Church  have  been  gradually, 
almost  imperceptibly,  succumbing  to  this  view  of  what  is  re- 
ferred to  above  as  "The  discipline  known  in  up-to-date  Semin- 
aries as  the  Higher  Criticism."  Union  Theological  Seminary  is 
honey-combed  with  it,  and  its  men,  younger  and  older,  are 
working  away  with  "dispassionate,"  if  not  always  ingenuous, 
zeal  to  place  the  "Messages"  of  the  Bible  "in  their  true  light** 
before  the  general  American  public.  Other  Presbyterian  and 
German  Reformed  Seminaries  have  freely  adopted  the  new 
basal  position,  and  whereas  Prof .  Brig^' "Whither,"  and  his  as- 
sertion that  "reason"  was  a  co-ordinate  factor  of  authority  with 
"Scripture"  and  "the  church,"  some  years  ago,  created  a 
mighty  disturbance ;  if  uttered  to-day,  it  would  produce  scarce- 
ly a  ripple  upon  the  waters  of  our  American  scholastic  life. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  there  is  no  more 
dangerous  thing  in  the  theology  and  the  Church  of  this  age 
than  this  combination  of  rationalistic  method  and  evangelical 
substance  which  is  infecting  the  mind  and  casting  its  spell 
over  the  soul  of  so  many  oi  our  good  men  and  scholars.  Very 
fascinating  and  enchanting  is  the  semi-popular  work  of  such 
exponents  of  these  views,  e.  g.,  McFadyen,  Bacon  and  many  of 
Harper's  pupils. 

We  know  of  only  one  journal  in  the  land  whose  sole  aim 
is  to  free  the  age  from  the  subtle  spell  of  this  half-way  higher 
criticism.  It  is  called  The  BibU  Student,  and  we  are  glad  to 
notice  that  the  new  President  of  the  General  Synod,  Dr.  E.  J. 
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Wolf,  is  one  of  its  supporters  and  able  contributors.  The  ed- 
itor of  The  Bible  Student,  Dr.  W.  M.  McPheeters,  has  published 
a  leading  article  in  the  July  number  of  The  Princeton  Review, 
on  "The  Question  of  the  Authorship  of  the  Books  of  Scripture," 
which  is  not  at  all  an  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  but  which  is  intended  to  put  a  thought  edgewise  at 
least  into  that  peculiar  type  of  Evangelical  mind  which  as- 
sumes and  fears  that  those  poor  mortals  who  do  not  see  the 
gTSLtid  results  accomplished  by  the  newer  Biblical  Science 
"within  the  past  twenty-five  years,"  are  in  total  and  awful  dark- 
ness as  to  "the  discipline  known  in  up-to-date  theological  sem- 
inaries as  the  Higher  Criticism." 

Prof.  McPheeters  begins  his  critique  of  the  up-to-date 
scholarship  as  follows :  "Of  the  three  problems  with  which  the 
Higher  Criticism  deals,  one  is  that  of  Origin.  Of  the  three 
principal  phases  of  this  problem,  one  is  the  question  of  au- 
thorship or  personal  origin."  And  the  purpose  of  his  paper 
is  to  direct  attention  to  the  condition  of  opinion  at  present 
prevailing  on  this  latter  question. 

"It  is  hardly  extreme  to  describe  this  opinion  as  chaotic. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  and  fairest  method  of  getting  at  it  will 
be  to  hear  from  a  number  of  representative  men." 

The  first  writer  quoted  by  McPheeters  is  R.  Payne-Smith, 
Dean  of  Canterbury :  "The  Dean  is  a  conservative.  Indeed,  the 
paper  from  which  his  views  are  to  be  cited  is  nothing  else  than 
a  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  In 
introducing  his  discussion,  he  says: 

"The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Is 
usually  one  of  secondary  importance,  until  we  reach  the  prophetic  writings. 
Even  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  may  say  that  as  regards  our 
faith  little  depends  upon  hum^n  origin.  For  if  they  are  what  they  claim  to 
be.  they  are  a  message  from  God  to  our  souls."* 

But  before  the  Dean  has  got  through  with  his  introduc- 
tion, we  hear  him  say : 

"Occasionally  the  matter"  (i.  e.,  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament)  "has  become  one  of  large  importance,  because 
of  the  course  of  modern  criticism.  It  is  a  question  of  great  value  in  our 
days  whether  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  an  anthology,  made  up  of  fragments 
culled  from  loAt  works  composed  by  numerous  writers,  or  the  composition 

•Uving  Fdper$,  Vol.  lU.  Paper  XV.  p.  3 
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of  ooe  man.  And  «o  wltb  the  Pentateuch.  Modern  critlcknn  hai  made  the 
moat  of  all  the  dllBcultlea  found  in  connection  with  a  book  of  such  eztroae 
antiquity.  It  haa  uaed  theae  difflcultlea  to  discredit  the  hook  and  eren  to 
tear  it  to  piecee  and  aaeign  the  fragments  to  a  hoat  of  nameless  penoat. 
But  though  Moaea  himself  followed  the  same  impeiaonal  manner  as  wai 
uaual  with  all  primitive  writers,  yet  there  is  in  Exod.  zxlr,  4.  the  sasertion 
thai  Moaea  wrote  all  the  laws  at  that  time  given,  and,  as  we  think,  in  the 
Book  of  Deutaronomy  words  which  aacribe  to  him  the  whole  Pentateuch. 
If  this  interpraiatioa  be  correct,  it  becomes  no  mere  archaeologicel  ques- 
tion aa  might  be  that  oC  the  authorship  of  the  Books  of  Judgea  or  of  SamusL 
The  veracity  of  Holy  Scripture  ia  at  atake;  and  besides  this,  the  authonhip 
of  Moses,  for  which  there  Is  ample  proof,  give  a  aolid  foundation  for  the 
genulneneas  of  all  the  Old  Testament  ScHptures.  If  there  be  atrong  tad 
abundant  evidence  for  thia  conclusion,  most  of  the  remaining  difficulties,  de- 
bated so  warmly,  sink  into  minor  importance.*'* 

The  next  citation  is  from  an  "excellent  but  not  very  hap- 
pily named  little  book,  'Principles  of  Biblical  Criticism/  "  by  J 
J.  Lias.  The  author  is  a  consei*vative,  and  his  object  is  to  con- 
travene the  conclusion  of  that  school  of  English  critics  repre- 
sented by  Driver  and  Cheyne.  "And  yet  we  find  him  also  in- 
troducing his  discussion  of  'The  Genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch' with  these,  under  all  these  circumstances,  remarkable 
words : 

"We  muat  also  admit  that  Christians  are  in  no  way  committed  by  their 
belief  In  Divine  revelation  to  any  particular  theory  of  the  origin  or  date  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  preaent  shape,  but  only  to  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  their  contents."  f 

A  little  farther  on  he  again  says : 

"It  has  been  admitted  that  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
afc  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  litUe  importance. 
But  It  does  not  follow  in  the  leaat  that  we  can  accept  theoriea,  for  Instance, 
like  thoee  of  Dr.  Driver.  The  question  which  to  us  is  of  vital  importince 
is  the  hietorical  accuracy  of  the  contents  of  the  narrative."  t 

Dr.  McPheeters  now  turns  to  a  third  exponent  of  present- 
day  theological  opinion,  Prof.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  a  critic  of  the 
mediating,  or  "progressive  school."  Prof.  Kirkpatrick's  book. 
The  Diznnc  Library  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  only  concilia- 
tory, but  gracious,  and  impresses  one  with  the  amiable  temper 
and  personal  piety  of  the  author,  whose  object  is  to  commend 
the  critical  conclusions  of  the  school  of  Driver  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  popular  approval.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick 
uses  a  well  known  and  favorite  illustration.     He  says : 


•/&td.  p.  e. 

t  Prin,  Bib.,  OriL,  p.  84.  %  Prin.  Bib.,  OrU.,  p.  87. 
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"The  Bible  baa  been  compared  to  a  great  cbureh  wliieb  it  — tdad  i 
flfteen  centuries  to  build.  .  .  Now,  if  I  may  develop  that  flgvre,  it  to  Mi 
efliential  for  the  ordinary  gpecUtor  to  know  at  what  precise  date  each  part 
of  the  church  was  built,  still  leas  from  what  quarry  the  stonea  were  brought, 
or  whether  old  materials  from  some  earlier  church  were  Inoorporated  in 
parts  of  the  buildings.  He  can  learn  the  lessons  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  oC 
holiness  and  dcTotlon  which  the  whole  building  teaches,  he  can  see  how  it 
reflects  the  mind  and  purpose  of  its  architects,  even  without  thia  detailed 
knowledge,  though  the  knowledge  may  add  to  hia  intelligent  wonder  and 
appreciation,  and  is  essential  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  development 
of  architecture.  And  so  surely  it  is  with  the  Old  Testament.  It  to  im- 
portant, with  a  Tiew  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  developmefit  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel,  to  fix  the  relative  dates  of  the  writings  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  student  must  labor  patiently  at  the  task.  But  there  to 
much,  very  much,  that  the  Old  Teatament  has  to  teach  us  which  to  inde- 
pendent of  the  questions  of  date  and  authorship."* 

The  final  critical  authority  cited  by  Prof.  McPheeters,  is 
Dr.  Briggs.  Dr.  Briggs,  in  the  words  of  McPheeters,  repre- 
sents the  school  which  "is  composed  of  those  who  may  fairly 
and  without  offense  be  described  as  radical  critics  of  evangel- 
ical antecedents  and  predilections.  For  while  their  critical 
principles  lay  the  axe  to  the  very  roots  of  the  conservative  tree, 
their  personal  predilections  for  certain  important  evangelical 
truths — predilections,  in  most  instances,  received  by  tradition 
from  their  fathers — distinguish  them  honorably  from  others  of 
the  same  school  who  have  no  such  inherited  or  acquired  pre- 
judices." 

Now,  in  Whither,  we  find  Prof.  Briggs  saying: 

"The  Reformers  found  the  essence  of  the  authority  of  the  Scripturea  In 
the  Scriptures  themselves  and  not  in  any  traditional  theories  about  them. 
Hence  they  were  not  anxious  about  human  authorship."  t 

"The  context  will  show  that  Dr.  Briggs  uses  the  Scrip- 
tures here  as  a  term  designed  to  cover  both  Testaments,  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old.  In  the  same  vein,  in  his  speech  made 
in  answer  to  certain  charges  preferred  against  him  before  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  a  fervor  not  unnatural  to  his 
circumstances,  but  evidently  not  conducive  to  his  own  insight 
into  the  matter  of  which  he  was  speaking,  we  hear  him  pro- 
pound this  rhetorical  question : 

"But  is  it  true  that  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  can  only 
oome  from  these  (those?)  holy  penmen  whose  names  htotory  haa  preaerved 
to  us7"t 

•Div.  Ubr.  ofth$  0.  T.,  p.  122.        f  WhUher,  p.  87. 
tTheDefenteofProf.  Briggt  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  p.  IM. 
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"In  his  Inaugural  Address,  treating  of  the  authorship  of 

the  Scriptures — not  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  Scriptures, 

and,  erf  course,  wholly  unconscious  that  he  was  both  missing 

and  obscuring  the  main  issue — ^he  had  already  said : 

**We  desire  to  know  whether  the  Bible  came  from  God,  and  it  Is  not  oC 
any  great  Importance  that  we  should  know  the  names  of  those  worthies 
chosen  bj  God  to  mediate  His  rerrtation."^ 

"The  sweep  and  significance  of  these  words  will  stand  out 

more  clearly  in  the  light  of  the  following  statements  with  which 

Dr.  Briggs  had  prefaced  them : 

"The  00I7  authenticity  we  are  concerned  about  In  seeking  for  the  di- 
Tine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  divine  amtheniicitf,"  (1.  e.,  divine  author- 
ship), "and  yet  many  theologians  have  Insisted  that  we  must  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  were  written  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  "t 

These  statements,  coming  from  conservative ,  progressive 
and  radical  alike,  and  exhibiting  a  remarkable  agreement  of 
tendency  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  au- 
thorship of  the  books  of  the  Bible  "are  entirely  suflfident," 
according  to  Dr.  McPheeters,  to  "put  us  in  possession  of 
the  present  drift  of  opinion  in  reference  to  this  question  of  the 
'human  origin'  of  the  Scripture  writings."  "In  a  word,"  ex- 
claims Prof.  McPheeters,  "I  think  that,  after  reading  any  one 
of  these  four  writers,  no  one  can  fail  to  feel  that,  whatever  the 
archaeological  and  'critical*  interests  that  may  gather  around 
the  question  of  authorship,  its  practical  bearings  are  for  the 
ordinary  Christian  quite  remote." 

"That  this  view  can  be  rendered  exceedingly  plausible  is 
evident  from  Prof.  Kirkpatrick's  illustrations.  Why  should 
the  worshipper  whose  eyes  are  satisfied  with  the  stately  beau- 
ties of  the  temple  permit  his  attention  to  be  distracted  by  curi- 
ous questions  regarding  the  architects  who  framed  it  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  took  their  materials?  Why  should 
one  who  has  the  Word  of  God  in  his  hands  and  whose  soul  is 
reveling  in  its  beauties  worry  himself  about  'dates'  and  *the 
names  of  the  worthies  through  whom  God  mediated'  this  pre- 
cious revelation  ?  Is  not  the  anonymity  of  numerous  books  of  the 

*The  Attthoritp  of  The  Holy  Seriptures :  An  Inaugural  Address  by  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs,  D.  D.,  p.  38. 

"fTKe  Awlhoritjf  of  The  Holy  Scriptwm,  etc,  p.  88. 
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Old  Testament  evidence  enough  of  itself  that  no  special  import- 
ance attaches  to  this  question  of  authorship?  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  what  we  want  to  know  regarding  the  Bible  is  whether 
God  is  its  author — ^why,  then,  should  certain  theologians  insist 
that  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  'the  Scriptures  were  written 
by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  prophets  and  apostles?' 
How  are  those,  alike  without  learning  and  without  leisure,  to 
do  this?  Besides,  if  the  'essence  of  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,'  what  need  have  we  to 
be  anxious  about  their  'human  authorship?' " 

"So  specious  is  this  line  of  reasoning  that  it  is  hard  for  one 
to  persuade  himself  that  it  is  all  fallacious,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  him  with  the  endorsement  of  men  of  such  diametri- 
cally opposite  schools  as  that  represented  by  Mr.  Lias  and 
Dean  Payne-Smith  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  represented  by 
Dr.  Briggs  on  the  other." 

But  a  moment's  investigation  will  bring  out  a  startling 
fact.  It  will  show  that  the  apparent  agreement  of  these  diverse 
critics  is  superficial,  and  that  their  own  words,  princi- 
ples and  results  destroy  each  other.  Take  a  single  illustration. 
Three  out  of  these  four  scholars  are  very  careful  to  make  it 
evident  that  when  they  affirm  that  the  question  of  "human 
origin"  is  of  "secondary  importance,"  they  are  referring  only  to 
the  books,  or  to  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  the  fourth  scholar.  Dr.  Briggs,  attaches  no  such  limi- 
tation to  his  statement.  "For  him  the  question  of  'human 
origin*  is  of  'secondary  importance,'  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  that  of  the  New  as  well. 
He  chides  those  theologians  who  insist  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  prove  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  apostles,  equal- 
ly with  those  who  lay  stress  upon  proving  that  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  written  by  or  under  the  superintendence 
of  prophets." 

This  single  illustration  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  "the 
discipline  known  in  up-to-date  theological  seminaries  as  the 
Higher  Criticism,"  is  an  uncertain  discipline,  with  some  con- 
fusion in  its  combined  results,  and  with  no  "clear"  solution  of 
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"the  vital  and  permanent  problems  in  every  student's  theolog- 
ical thinking."  If  the  old  theory  of  Scripture  appears  un- 
tenable because  of  difficulties  and  inconsistencies,  surely  tlit 
newer  scholarship,  which  not  only  offers  with  great  confidence 
to  lift  the  burden  for  us,  but  which  is  ready  to  declare  that  sem- 
inaries, scholars  and  a  scholarship  which  declines  its  offer  are, 
if  not  indeed  unlearned  novices,  yet  at  least  back  numbers  in  Bib- 
lical wisdom,  should  be  in  a  position  to  present  a  theory  to  us 
which  is  unembarrassed  by  the  burdens  of  inconsistency  and 
confusion,  and  which  offers  at  the  very  least  some  one  thor- 
oughly self-consistent  and  universally  adopted  ground  and 
result. 

The  discipline  taking  to  itself  the  name  of  "The  Higher 
Criticism"  does  no  such  thing.  What  it  offers  is  ideas  and  a 
method.  Both  its  ultimate  grounds  and  its  final  detailed  re- 
sults are  as  shifting  and  as  divergent  as  are  the  sandbanks 
upon  the  ever  changing  beach.  Wherein  such  a  "discipline" 
is  particularly  fitted  to  "make  cUar^'  the  "Message  of  God  to 
man"  in  the  Bible,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  its  uncertain  and 
merely  human  elements,  does  not  yet  appear.  Suppose  we 
are  open  to  conviction,  and  are  ready  to  accept  evidence  of  a 
purely  scientific  character.  Suppose  we  put  the  prejudices  of 
faith  entirely  to  a  side,  and  come  humbly  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
reason  and  of  historical  scholarship.  What  one  fundamental 
result,  universally  tried  and  thoroughly  agreed  on,  has  the 
Higher  Criticism  to  offer  us?  Take  the  doctrine  under  illus- 
tration, viz,  that  of  the  "secondary  importance"  of  the  question 
of  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Shall  we  go  with 
Mr.  Lias  as  far  as  Isaiah,  and,  if  necessary,  make  concessions 
in  regard  to  Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  prophets,  and  stop  with 
him  and  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  at  the  Pentateuch,  and  de- 
clare with  the  latter  that  the  non- Mosaic  authwship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch imperils  the  very  foundation  of  the  genuineness  of  all 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  impugns  the  veracity  of  the 
Bible  as  a  whole?  Or  shall  we  go  further,  with  Prof.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  and  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  non-importance  of  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Pentateuch?  And  why  shall  we  not  be  consist- 
ent and  go  still  further  and  accept  the  teachings  of  say  Julicher 
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as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  or  at  least  of  Harnack  as 
to  their  substance?  And  why  shall  we  not  also  go  with  the  pious 
and  reverent  Van  Manen  and  lay  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  authorship  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance;  or  follow  the  clear,  learned  and  bril- 
liant reasoning  of  Smith  and  totally  deny  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  Romans?  Prof.  McPheeters  asks :  "Is  there  to  be  one 
doctrine  on  this  subject  for  the  Old  Testament  and  another 
for  the  New?  If  so,  why  so?  At  any  rate,  if  one  wishes  to 
know  where  the  army  is  moving  he  has  only  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  head  of  the  column ;  and  he  who  fears  the  splitting  butt 
of  the  wedge  may  well  beware  of  admitting  its  thin  edge." 

Who  can  deny  that  while  the  critical  scholars  may  all 
agree  in  ^'minimizing  and  belittling  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter of  authorship  in  the  general,  no  sooner  do  they  begin  to  be 
specific  than  the  gravest  disagreements  emerge." 

The  fact  is  that  the  "evangelical,"  "progressive"  and  still 
more  "radical"  Higher  Criticism  is  seeking  to  affirm  virtue  in 
the  effect,  for  prudential  reasons ;  and  to  deny  it  in  the  cause, 
because  of  rational  difficulties.  In  a  general  way  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  this,  without  exposure  of  the  fundamental  inconsist- 
ency, but  in  every  serious,  thorough  and  actual  application  of 
this  peculiar  denial  of  the  universality  of  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  embarrassments  arise.  Take  Kirkpatrick's  plausible 
and  beautiful  architectural  illustration :  "The  Church  is  here  to 
speak  for  itself.  Centuries  of  use  witness  to  its  stability  and 
safety.  Why  bother  ourselves,  then,  about  'quarries'  and  'ar- 
chitects?'" 

Now,  so  long  as  no  question  is  raised  as  to  the  character 
and  competence  of  the  architects,  and  as  to  the  value  and 
quality  of  the  material,  the  appeal  to  the  building  itself,  to  its 
use  and  historical  strength,  is  valid ;  but  the  moment  you  cast 
doubt  upon  or  impugn  the  value  of  the  cause;  you  cannot  settle 
the  matter  for  either  a  rational  or  a  believing  mind  by  simply 
pointing  to  the  effect.  It  is  you  who  have  raised  the  ultimate 
question  of  cause,  and  of  the  weakness  inherent  there ;  and  in 
so  doing,  you  have  also  elevated  that  question  into  one  of  first 
importance. 
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Now  let  US  look  into  this  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  a  New  Testament  point  of 
view.  Prof.  Briggs  and  his  school  of  evangelical  rationalists 
[we  think  this  term  accurately  marks  the  inconsistency  of  their 
position]  assume  that  the  endorsement  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  settles  the  question  that 
they  are  "a  message  of  God  to  our  souls"  (i.  e.  are  inspired), — 
and  are  so,  apart  from  all  questions  as  to  their  human  origin. 
They  say,  "As  regards  our  faith,  little  depends  upon  the  hu- 
man origin"  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  speaking  now  from  that  sober,  sane,  rational,  and  crit- 
ically scientific  point  of  view,  which  is  such  a  leading  character- 
istic of  and  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  "the  discipline 
known  in  up-to-date  theological  Seminaries  as  the  Higher 
Criticism,"  is  it  true  that  the  endorsement  even  of  Christ,  no 
matter  what  be  the  historical  facts,  is  sufficient  to  validate  the 
claims  of  a  book  to  be  a  message  from  God  to  our  souls,  apart 
from  all  questions  as  to  its  "human  origin"? 

"Let  us  suppose,  for  example,"  says  McPheeters,  that  "Dr. 
George  F.  Moore  has  given  us  a  true  account  of  the  'human 
origin'  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  would  we  be  honoring  Christ 
by  regarding  Him  as  capable  of  endorsing  the  puerilities,  an- 
achronisms, and  questionable  morals  of  such  a  book  as  a  mes- 
sage from  God  to  our  souls?'  Would  His  endorsement  erad- 
icate the  indelible  stigma  fixed  upon  the  book  by  its  'human 
author,'  and  by  him  made  a  part  of  its  very  fibre?  Christ's  en- 
dorsement has  no  magic  virtue.  It  would  not  change  the  Koran 
into  'a  message  from  God  to  our  soul.'  And  if  that  which 
Canon  Cheyne  tells  us  about  Deuteronomy,  Paul  Haupt  about 
Canticles,  Dr.  Driver  about  Chronicles  and  Daniel,  Prof. 
George  Adam  Smith  about  the  prophets  of  the  Persian  period 
were  only  true,  were  only  the  last  word  of  scholarship  about 
these  books,  Christ's  endorsement  would  avail  as  little  for 
them  as  it  would  for  the  Koran.  That  there  is  confusion  of 
thought  behind  this  assumption  is  palpable.  It  lies  in  over- 
looking the  fact  that  in  endorsing  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  *a  message  from  God  to  our  souls,'  what  Christ  really 
endorses  is  the  commission  and  the  competence  of  their  re- 
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spective  human  'authors'  to  draw  up  and  deliver  such  a  mes- 
sage. It  is  unthinkable  that  one  should  endorse  a  history,  for 
instance,  without  endorsing  the  candor  and  information  of  its 
'human  author/  or  that  he  should  endorse  a  prophecy  without 
endorsing  the  official  status  of  its  'human  author.'  But  these 
questions  of  character,  qualification  and  official  position  are  the 
very  core  of  the  question  of  authorship." 

"The  assumption  that  because  Christ  and  His  apostles  have 
endorsed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  'a  message  from 
God  to  our  souls';  therefore,  'as  regards  our  faith,  little  de- 
pends upon  their  human  origin,'  is  equally  an  evidence  of  men- 
tal confusion.  The  fact  is  that  certain  positions  in  reference 
to  the  'human  origin'  and  *human  authorship'  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  will  in  spite  of  the  endorsement  of  Christ 
not  only  jeopardize  'our  faith'  in  them  as  '  a  message  from  GckI 
to  our  souls/  but  because  of  the  endorsement  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Christ  must  jeopardize  'our  faith'  in  Christ  Him- 
self. Why  should  we  hide  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  making 
Christ  sponsor  for  the  Old  Testament  we  make  Him  responsi- 
ble for  these  writings  in  such  a  sense  that,  if  they  are  proven 
by  'criticism'  to  be  marred  by  incongruities,  grave  and  pal- 
pable historical  inaccuracies,  and  a  lack  of  what  would  now  be- 
considered  correct  ethical  standards  and  moral  perceptions, 
we  make  Christ  responsible  for  these  also." 

We  are  speaking  now,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  from  that 
sober,  sane,  rational,  up-to-date,  and  strictly  critical  point  of 
view,  which  distinguishes  the  higher  criticism,  and  which  does 
not  allow  an  effete  traditional  atmosphere  to  interfere  with 
the  clearness  of  its  thinking.  Here,  then,  is  a  solid,  critical  re- 
sult, which  cannot  be  reasoned  away. 

But  hear  high-flown  Dr.  Briggs  in  his  brave  attempt  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  :* 

**We  desire  to  know  whether  the  Bible  is  from  God,  and  it  is  not  of  anj 
great  importance  that  we  should  know  the  names  of  thoee  worthies  chosen 
bj  God  to  mediate  His  reTelatlon." 

This,  says  McPheeters,  is    about  "as  if   the  Cabinet  at 

Washington,  having  before  them  a  document  purporting  to  be 

*/iiaiigiMnaI  Addreu,     p.  SM. 
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from  the  Court  of  St.  James,  should  dismiss  the  question  oi 
the  credentials  of  the  person  presenting  the  document  with  the 
sapient  remark:  We  desire  to  know  whether  this  document 
comes  to  us  from  the  British  Crown,  and,  consequently,  it  is 
not  of  any  great  importance  that  we  should  know  by  whom 
the  document  is  signed  or  examine  the  credentials  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  it  has  been  presented." 

The  reason  why  Dr.  Briggs  soars  so  smoothly  over  a  diffi- 
culty of  this  kind  is  because  of  his  reliance  on  his  own  utter  di- 
vorce of  the  dizHne  and  human  in  Scriptures  [which,  indeed,  God 
hath  joined  together ;  and  whose  putting  asunder  is  the  short- 
est and  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  incompatibility,  and  one  on 
which  our  impatient  age,  of  both  scholarship  and  practice, 
is  prone  to  rely, — ^as  the  divorce  courts  abundantly  witness] ; 
and  his  wonderful  rule — ^wonderful  for  a  rationalist  and  wonder- 
ful for  a  Christian — that  critical  questions  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  inspiration.  That  is  to  say,  as  Dr.  McPheeters  puts 
Briggs'  position :  The  questions  of  authorship  and  of  inspiration 
are  not  only  distinct  from  each  other,  but  are  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, the  one  from  the  other,  so  much  so  that  no  amount  of 
light  upon  the  former  throws  any  light  upon  the  latter. 

Therefore,  when  we  come  down  to  critical  applications, 
Dr.  Briggs  and  his  predecessors  feel  perfectly  free  to 
''strengthen  the  historical  credibility*  of  the  Pentateuch  by  set- 
ting up  the  theory  that  the  primary  sources  of  the  material  here 
are  conflicting,  not  to  say  contradictory  traditions,  which  were 
first  reduced  to  writing  and  to  harmony  some  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  to  which  they 
relate.  The  divergent  traditions  thus  gathered  up  and  re- 
peatedly edited  to  meet  the  ends  of  four  "schools"  of  writers, 
whose  work  drew  itself  out  over  as  many  centuries,  were  put 
into  the  shape  we  now  see  by  a  writer  living  after  the  exile. 
"These  writers,"  remarks  McPheeters,  "are  nameless — a  truly 
surprising  fact — but  not  unknown.  It  is  true  that  neither  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  nor  those  of  the  New  have  aught 
to  say  of  them.  Christ  bears  no  witness  to  them  because,  ex 
hypothesi.  He  was  in  ignorance  of  their  existence  and  of  their 
work.    But  for  all  this  they  are  known — by  their  fruits.    For 
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me  to  attempt  to  describe  them  would  have  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  caricature.  For  a  portrait  of  them  and  for  a  por- 
trayal of  their  methods  and  of  its  results,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  pages  of  Dr.  George  F.  Moore's  Commentary  an 
jMdges,  or  to  Dr.  Driver's  and  Cheyne's  well-meant  and  much- 
needed,  but  ethically  most  surprising  defense  of  the  'Deuteron- 
omist.' " 

Dr.  McPhecters  wonders  that  Dr.  Briggs  would  afl&rm 
that  such  a  theory  as  this  furnishes  a  stronger  ground  for  con- 
fidence in  the  historical  credibility  of  the  present  Pentateuch 
than  the  theory  that  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  was  himself 
an  eye-witness  of  the  events  and  principal  actor  in  the  transac- 
tions wliich  he  records,  and  the  very  channel  through  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  communicate  the  laws  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch;  a  man,  moreover,  whose  character  and  compe- 
tence as  a  witness  are  certified  to  us  by  numerous  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament,  by  the  apostles  and  by  Christ  Himself. 

This  affirmation  erf  superior  historical  credibility  "can  only 
be  upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  case"  of  the  Hexateucb, 
"there  is  no  connection — shall  I  say? — certainly  no  connections 
as  obtains  in  the  case  of  other  writings  between  historical  cred- 
ibility and  authorship.  For,  upon  every  principle  usually  re- 
lied upon  to  test  the  historical  credibility  of  a  writing,  other 
things  being  equal,  of  two  documents,  one  from  a  contempo- 
rary and  one  written  four  hundred  years  after  the  event,  that 
document  is  more  trustworthy  which  proceeds  from  the  con- 
temporary and  because  it  has  proceeded  from  a  contemporary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ^historical  credibility'  of  pseudonym- 
ous writings  by  writers  living  long  after  the  events,  writing 
not  to  reveal  but  to  conceal  the  real  sequence  and  significance 
of  events  and  institutions,  is  usually  regarded  as  m/." 

Thus,  says  Dr.  McPheeters,  we  are  brought  to  a  limit  be- 
yond which  it  is  impossible  for  confusion  itself  to  become  more 
confounded.  And  when  we  turn  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
all  this  confusion  of  fundamental  thought  in  "the  discipline 
known  in  up-to-date  theological  Seminaries  as  the  Higher 
Criticism,"  it  is  not  impossible  "to  make  clear"  the  mistakes 
that  vitiate  the  results  of  the  whole  magnificent  effort  of  "the 
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last  twenty-five  years"  given  to  this  kind  of  scholarship.  "For 
one  thing,"  says  McPheeters,  "it  is  evident  that  not  one  of  the 
four  scholars  whose  statements  we  have  been  considering  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  the  question  of  authorship 
on  its  own  merits.  Canon  Kirkpatrick  and  Dr.  Briggs  write 
as  apologists  of  what  they  would  call  'critical  freedom.'  They 
are  both  committed  to  'critical'  positions  that  make  it  abso- 
lutely essential  to  their  peace  of  mind  as  evangelicals  that  they 
should  not  see  what  is  involved  in  'critical'  assaults  upon  long- 
accepted  views  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Mr.  Lias  are 
dominated  apparently  by  a  desire  to  appear  as  liberal  and  as 
up-to-date  as  possible. 

"But  more  influential  than  this  is  the  failure  of  all  these 
gentlemen  to  see  that  the  question  of  authorship,  as  to  its  essence, 
is  not  a  question  as  to  the  author's  name.  This  leads  them  to 
misinterpret  the  significance  of  the  anonymity  of  certain  Old 
Testament  books.  They  all  show  that  they  construe  this  phe- 
nomenon as  evidence  of  the  at  least  relative  unimportance  of 
the  matter  of  authorship.    This  can  be  shown  to  be  an  error. 

"Finally,  and  most  influential  of  all  as  a  source  of  the  con- 
fusion at  present  prevailing  in  reference  to  this  always  and 
vitally  important  matter  of  authorship,  is  the  notion  that  to 
show  that  there  are  other,  and,  for  'ordinary  Christians,'  more 
available  ways  of  proving  that  the  books  of  Scripture  are  'a 
message  from  God  to  our  souls/  is  to  show  that  that  question 
of  the  'human  origin'  of  these  writings  is,  'as  regards  our  faith, 
a  matter  of  at  best  but  secondary  importance.'  That  there 
are  ways  of  proving  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture 
which  for  the  'ordinary  Christian'  are  more  direct  and  not  less 
satisfactory  than  by  dealing  directly  with  the  often  intricate 
and  delicate  question  of  authorship,  I  freely  admit.  But  let 
ihe  reader  note  the  word  directly.  It  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
difficulty.  For  when  I  accept  the  Old  Testament  on  Christ's 
endorsement  I  am  simply  shifting  the  determination  of  the 
character,  qualifications  and  commission  of  the  authors  of  its 
several  books  from  my  shoulders  to  His.  I  do  not,  however, 
try  thus  to  sever  the  indissoluble  connection  between  root  and 
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fruit,  between  fountain  and  stream,  between  begetter  and  be* 
gotten.  I  can  reason  from  either  to  the  other:  but  I  cannot 
reason  away,  or  think  away,  or  believe  away  the  connection  be- 
tween them.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  then,  that  those  who, 
playing  upcMi  our  reverence  for  our  adorable  Redeemer,  seek 
to  thrust  upon  Him  and  upon  us  through  Him  the  produc- 
tions of  the  literary,  intellectual  and  moral  nondescripts  of  the 
radical  criticism  are  only  adding  insult  to  their  injury;  be- 
traying Him,  and  requiring  us  to  stultify  ourselves.  Let  them 
stultify  themselves.     It  cannot  last  long." 

This  line  of  thought,  including  the  partial  reproduction  of 
the  paper  of  the  editor  of  The  Bible  Student  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Princeton  Review,  is  not  offered  as  an  argument  againsi 
the  negative  criticism,  but  against  that  peculiar  and  dangerous 
attempt  to  resolve  the  difficulties  of  the  Scriptures  by  serving 
two  masters,  by  sailing  in  two  breezes,  by  holding  on  to  the 
Cross  with  one  hand,  and  undermining  it  with  the  other;  by 
conceding  the  laws  of  destruction  to  the  naturalist,  and  limit- 
ing their  natural  operation  to  arbitrary  areas;  by  admitting 
the  supremacy  of  reason  as  an  organ  of  investigation  and  yet 
denying  the  universality  of  the  operation  erf  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect ;  by  moving  revelation  from  the  strictly  historic  to 
the  freer  poetic  realm ;  by  offering  the  divine  in  the  Word  a 
now  clearly  established  (i.  e.,  through  the  scholardiip  of  tlic 
discipline  known  in  up-to-date  Seminaries  as  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism) title  to  a  divorce  m  perpetuo  from  the  troublesome  human. 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 


Article  V. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHING  CONCERNING 
CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  * 

The  subject  before  us  is  one  which  pastors,  synods  and 
congregations  should  thoroughly  understand.  It  relates  to 
the  cases  of  offence  which  arise  in  the  Christian  community 
and  the  cure  of  the  offender.  Such  offence  may  arise  either 
through  false  doctrine  or  through  unchristian  mode  of  life,  in 
either  case  unfitting  the  individual  to  remain  a  member  of  that 
organized  body  of  believers  which  lives  by  and  brings  forth  the 
fruits  of  faith  in  purity  of  life  and  doctrine.  The  improper  ex- 
ercise of  church  discipline  is  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences; such  improper  exercise  may  arise  either  from  too 
severe  or  too  slack  an  administration. 

Here  as  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  Christian  faith  we 
shall  find  the  New  Testament  sufficiently  clear  in  indicating 
the  doctrine.  Let  us  briefly  mark  the  Lord's  statements  and 
directions,  the  development  and  exemplification  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Apostolic  Churches  and  then  attempt  to  sum  up  the 
teaching  as  a  whole. 

In  that  series  of  parables  which  set  forth  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  employed  two  to  guard  His  dis- 
ciples against  the  expectation  of  finding  absolute  perfection 
among  the  number  of  those  who  constituted  His  kingdom  on 
earth.  Clearly  foreseeing  that  hypocrites  would  creep  in  and 
that  many  of  the  regenerate  would  be  overtaken  by  grievous  sins. 
He  cautions  His  disciples  in  the  Parable  of  the  Tares  not  to  up- 
root rashly,  but  "let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest :  and 
in  the  time  of  the  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Gather  up 

*A  paper  remd  before  the  Reading  Conference  at  its  last  meeting  and  printed 
mt  the  snggestion  of  some  of  its  members  as  a  basis  for  a  practical  application  of 
the  doctrine  at  a  later  meeting. 
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first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum  them:  but 
gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn"  (Matt.  13:  30).  He  Himself 
furnishing  the  key  to  the  parable  describes  the  tares  as  "the 
sons  of  the  evil  one,"  "all  things  that  cause  stumbling  and  them 
that  do  iniquity."  The  parable  refers  to  the  final  separation 
and  its  point  for  the  disciples  is  to  warn  against  rash  judgments 
and  hasty  exclusion,  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

Similarly  the  parable  of  the  drag-net,  with  its  good  and  evil 
fish,  points  to  many  false  Christians  found  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  point  is  the  final  separation  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  it 
shall  fully  appear  what  the  net  contains.  These  parables  by 
no  means  forbid  the  exercise  of  church  discipline ;  but  impress 
believers  with  the  great  caution  and  care  necessary  in  its  ex- 
ercise. 

As  the  disciples  became  more  conscious  of  the  person  and 
purpose  of  the  Lord  and  the  nature  and  methods  of  His  king- 
dom, more  specific  instructions,  promises  and  power  to  cany 
on  the  work  were  given  them.  When  at  Caesarea  Philippi  that 
point  of  development  had  been  reached  by  them,  that  Peter  as 
spokesman  confessed,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,"  there  follows  the  promise,  "Thou  art  Peter  and 
upon  this  Petra  I  will  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
5hall  not  prevail  against  it."  Here  the  visible  Church  for  tlic 
first  time  becomes  prominent  and  along  with  the  promise  of  its 
foundation  and  preservation,  there  is  given  to  it  the  promise  of 
the  power  of  tite  keys,  "I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  cm  eartii, 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  day,  when  Christ 
"breathed  on  His  disciples  and  said.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost :  whosoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them : 
whosoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  With  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the 
establishment  of  the  visible  Church,  this  power  became  the  pos- 
session, not  only  of  the  Eleven,  but  of  the  Church  at  large  and 
has  been  exercised  in  proportion  to  its  possession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  all  ages. 
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Whenever  a  congregation  or  church  body  teaches  the 
Word  in  its  purity  and  rightly  administers  the  Sacraments, 
there,  according  to  New  Testament  teaching,  is  the  Holy 
Spirit :  with  His  possession  is  also  that  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 
Such  congregation  or  body  not  only  dare,  but  must  exercise 
both  the  positive  and  negative  functions  of  this  office.  Church 
discipline  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  concomitants  of  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  conclusion. 
Conversely,  it  stamps  lack  of  discipline  as  lack  of  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  have  noted  above  that  Christ  made  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cipline twofold,  false  teachers  and  doers  of  iniquity.  For  the 
former  He  laid  down  no  rule  of  procedure,  since  He  was  re- 
vealing the  true  and  correcting  the  false  doctrine  for  His  dis- 
ciples ;  for  the  persons  to  be  disciplined  He,  however,  laid  down 
a  permanent  method  of  procedure.  Proceeding  from  the  point 
of  development  reached  in  the  parable  of  the  tares.  He  later 
adds,  "It  must  needs  be  that  the  occasions  come,  but  woe  to 
that  man  through  whom  the  occasion  cometh!"  He  exhorts 
the  offender  to  sacrifice  the  offending  member  of  the  body 
rather  than  allow  the  sin  it  causes  to  lie.  As  to  offence  in  others 
He  bids  the  faithful  seek  the  erring,  as  the  loving,  conscien- 
tious shepherd  seeks  the  wandering  sheep  (Matt.  i8:  7-14). 
Then  follows  this  rule  for  leading  the  offender  to  repentance 
and  reconciliation,  which  literally  translated  reads,  "But  if  thy 
brother  sin,  go,  reprove  him  between  thee  and  him  alone.  If 
he  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  hear 
(thee)  not,  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  at  the  mouth 
of  two  witnesses  or  three  every  affair  may  be  settled.  But  if 
he  refuse  to  harken  to  them,  speak  to  the  congregation.  And 
if  he  also  refuse  to  harken  to  the  congregation,  let  him  be  to 
thee  as  the  heathen  and  publican." 

Three  steps  are  here  described :  (i)  A  private  interview,  in 
which  the  offended  shews  the  offender  his  fault  in  a  kind  way ; 
(2)  A  second  visit  to  the  offender,  in  which  the  offended  is  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  disinterested  brethren,  who  are  to 
act,  not  as  spies,  but  as  arbiters  in  the  case ;  (3)  Handing  tlie 
matter  over  to  the  congregation  and  allowing  it  to  decide  in 
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the  presence  of  the  offender.  Refusal  to  hear  the  congrega- 
tion, places  the  offender  beyond  its  pale  and  privileges :  he  has 
become  as  the  heathen  and  the  alien  to  its  members.  It  seems 
important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  object  of  this  course  of 
discipline  is  not  to  gratify  personal  feelings,  but  to  lead  the  of- 
fender to  repentance  and  thus  to  restore  him  to  peace  with 
God  and  man.  Only  utter  impenitence,  manifesting  itself  iii 
wilful  disregard  of  the  offended,  of  several  disinterested  breth- 
ren and  of  the  congregation  as  a  whole  is  a  sufficient  cause  for 
exclusion ;  but  even  then  the  chief  purpose  of  such  exclusion 
is  to  lead  the  erring  to  repentance.  This  seems  plain  from  the 
general  context  of  the  above  passage. 

The  Lord's  example  in  the  case  of  Judas  is  suggestive. 
He  patiently  bore  the  malignity  of  the  betrayer ;  he  repeatedly 
admonished  him  in  all  love ;  and  when  at  last  love  and  admon- 
ition failed  to  influence  him,  He  opened  the  way  for  Judas' 
exit  from  the  company  of  the  disciples  with  as  little  publicity 
as  possible. 

The  Lord's  principles  in  this  matter  were  carried  out  by 
the  Apostles  and  the  early  Christian  congregations.  The  of- 
fice of  the  keys  was  exercised  in  its  positive  and  negative 
functions.  It  seemed  self-apparent  that  the  members  of  a 
Christian  congregation  must  not  only  be  separate,  but  opposed 
to  all  that  was  worldly.  The  greatest  danger  to  Christianity 
lay  in  the  wordliness  which  would  creep  in  upon  the  congrega- 
tions. Hence  the  history  of  the  early  Church  shews  frequent 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  discipline,  for  the  standard  of  purity 
must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  Fashioned  as  the  individual 
congregation  was  upon  the  basis  of  synagogue  organization,  it 
had  at  its  head  elders ;  upon  these  to  a  great  extent  rested  the 
duty  of  discipline.  They  are  described  in  the  New  Testament 
as  having  oversight  of  the  flock,  as  bearing  rule,  as  watching 
for  souls,  as  taking  care  of  the  Church  of  God. 

An  extreme  case  at  once  arose  in  the  mother  congregation 
at  Jerusalem.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  publicly  charged  by 
Peter  with  the  sin  of  lying  to  God.  At  his  charge  God  smites 
the  offenders  with  death  and  the  whole  congregation  is  taught 
a  salutary  lesson  at  the  very  outset. 
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It  would  be  characteristic  of  congregations  organized 
among  the  Gentiles,  made  up  mostly  of  those  whose  principles 
of  moral  purity  had  once  been  extremely  loose,  that  frequent 
occasions  for  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  should  arise. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Epistles  contain  exhortations  to  progress  in 
holiness  and  piety,  warnings  against  unfaithfulness  and  apos- 
tasy, and  sharp  rebukes  concerning  degrading  practices  among 
the  believers.  Grievous  sins  often  invaded  the  newly  formed 
congregations.  In  the  churches  of  Galatia  many  fell  from 
grace  and  gospel  liberty,  back  into  the  legal  bondage  of  Juda- 
ism and  the  "rudiments  of  the  world."  Paul  must  rebuke  the 
Church  at  Corinth  for  the  spirit  of  sect,  for  the  morbid  desire 
for  wisdom,  for  participation  in  idolatrous  feasts,  for  the  ten- 
dency to  uncleanness  and  for  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.    His  first  Epistle  is  to  a  great  extent  a  letter  on  discipline. 

Exclusion,  the  extreme  measure  of  discipline,  had  a  three- 
fold object  in  the  Apostolic  congregation :  it  was  a  means  of 
reproof  and  repentance  to  the  offender,  of  self-defepce  against 
contaminating  influence  and  of  maintaining  the  Church's  repu- 
tation in  the  sight  of  the  Gentile  world. 

An  instance  requiring  exclusion  arose  in  the  Church  at 
Corinth.  The  offender  had  stooped  to  a  repulsive  sin  of  the 
flesh  (i  Cor.  5 :  i).  Instead  of  disciplining  him,  the  congrega- 
tion allowed  the  whole  matter  to  go  unrebuked,  did  not  even 
lament  the  affair,  but  was  puffed  up  with  pride.  The  few  who 
felt  the  disgrace  of  this  affair  reported  it  to  Paul.  He  prompt- 
ly condemns  the  offender  and  rebukes  the  congregation.  He 
bids  them  assemble  upon  the  receipt  of  his  letter.  He  being 
present  in  spirit  at  their  assembly,  and  deliver  the  offender  unto 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  so  that  his  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
was  not  to  destroy  his  soul,  but  his  sin. 

The  sequel  shows  the  happy  effect  of  such  discipline. 
The  offender  was  excluded  from  and  pun'shed  by  the  "many,*" 
who  treated  him  as  a  heathen  and  an  alien  (2  Cor.  2 :  6).  So 
keenly  does  the  offender  feel  the  punishment  that  he  repents 
of  his  sin.  To  such  an  extreme  does  the  congregation  carry 
out  Paul's  command  that  the  Apostle  must  ask  them  to  forgive 
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and  comfort  the  fallen  one.  This  instance  clearly  shews  the 
purpose  of  church  discipline,  its  necessity  in  the  case  of  a  well 
known  offence,  its  administration  resting  upon  the  whole  con- 
gregation, the  obedience  due  to  higher  authority,  and  the  neces- 
sary intervention  of  such  higher  authority  when  the  congrega- 
tion becomes  slack  in  the  exercise  of  this  duty.  The  spirit  of 
the  disciplinarians  is  well  expressed  in  the  Apostle's  words: 
**For  out  of  such  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote  unto 
you  with  many  tears :  not  that  ye  should  be  made  sorry,  but 
that  ye  might  know  the  love  which  I  had  more  abundantly 
unto  you"  (2  Cor.  2 :  4). 

Not  only  from  gross  sinners,  but  also  from  those  whose 
manner  of  life  was  disorderly  the  Apostle  demanded  with- 
drawal :  "Now  we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  ever> 
brother  that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition 
which  they  received  of  us.  For  yourselves  know  how  ye 
ought  to  imitate  us :  for  we  behaved  not  ourselves  disorderly 
among  you  ...  for  we  hear  of  some  that  walk  among 
you  disorderly,  that  work  not  at  all,  but  are  busybodies"  (2 
Thess.  3:  6-12). 

An  instance  in  which  the  whole  Church  is  in  the  position 
of  the  offended  brother  is  that  of  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2). 
Here  Paul  publicly  disciplines  Peter.  This  is  an  instance  of 
church  discipline  exercised  upon  a  leader  in  the  Church. 

The  Apostles  guarded  the  pure  doctrine  above  all  other 
things.  Men  like  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  who  deny  a  funda- 
mental truth  of  Christianity  (2  Tim.  2 :  17, 18),  must  be  excluded 
for  their  word  spreads  like  gangrene.  Paul  bids  Titus  "refuse 
a  man  that  is  heretical  (or  factious)  after  a  first  and  second  ad- 
monition" (Titus  3:  10).  John  writes  concerning  him  who 
brings  not  the  teaching  of  Christ,  "receive  him  not  into  your 
house  and  give  him  no  greeting :  for  he  that  giveth  him  greet- 
ing partaketh  in  his  evil  works"  (2  Ep.  10,  11).  The  Hebrews 
are  admonished  to  look  carefully  "lest  any  root  of  bitterness 
spring  up  and  trouble  them,  and  thereby  the  many  be  defiled," 
also,  "lest  there  be  any  fornicator  or  profane  i>erson"  among 
their  number  (Heb.  12:  15,  16).    The  Church  at  Pergamos  is 
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threateningly  urged  to  repent  because  it  contains  and  suflfers 
"some  that  hold  the  teaching  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to 
cast  a  stumbling  block  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication  .  .  .  also 
some  that  hold  the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans"  (Rev.  2 :  14, 

15). 

Let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  New  Testament  teaching  con- 
cerning church  discipline  as  evidenced  by  these  principal  pas- 
sages which  mark  its  development: 

1.  Church  discipline  is  a  divinely  appointed  means  of 
cleansing  the  Church  and  leading  offenders  to  repentance. 

2.  Its  necessity  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  false  teachers 
and  false  Christians  creep  into  or  are  found  in  the  congregation. 

3.  Its  authority  lies  in  the  office  of  the  keys. 

4.  Its  proper  exercise  is  a  mark  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

5.  Its  object  is  to  lead  sinning  members  to  repentance,  10 
offer  salutary  warning  to  the  whole  congregation  and  to  uphold 
the  Church's  reputation  before  the  world. 

6.  It  is  a  duty  resting  upon  the  individual  congregation, 
as  well  as  on  the  heads  of  the  Church. 

7.  The  spirit  of  its  exercise  must  be  that  of  love  to  the  of- 
fender and  zeal  for  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  life. 

8.  In  its  exercise  all  rash  judgments  must  be  avoided. 
The  guilt  must  be  well  established.  The  method  of  procedure 
laid  down  by  Christ  (Matt.  18)  must  always  be  followed,  viz, 
A  private  interview,  attendance  of  arbiters,  disposal  of  the  case 
by  the  congregation. 

9.  Exclusion  is  only  allowable  where  there  is  utter  impeni- 
tence, or  refusal  to  be  reconciled  or  to  retract.  Such  exclusion 
when  administered  must  be  complete, 

10.  Discipline  is  not  to  be  exercised  by  any  individual, 
but  by  the  whole  congregation  or  church  body. 

11.  The  causes  for  discipline  are  two :  offence  in  faith  and 
offence  of  life. 

12.  Offence  of  life  is  not  limited  to  gross  sins,  but  in- 
cludes also  a  disorderly  mode  of  life. 
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13.  Church  discipline  is  a  duty  resting  upon  the  congre- 
gation;  where  it  becomes  slack  in  its  observance  a  higher  au- 
thority must  intervene.  This  is  the  authority  of  the  primis  mier 
pares. 

W.  A.  Snyder. 
Reading,  Pa,,  July  6,  1903. 


Article  VI. 

THE  GLORY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  ACCORDING  TO 
THE   FIRST   THREE   GOSPELS. 

BY  DR.  JOHANNES  KUNZE. 

[Translated  bj  special  permission  of  the  author  for  the  Lutheran  New  Testae 
ment  Society,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Weyl] 

In  this  treatise  the  word  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  its  modem  sense,  which  has  divested  it  of  its  real 
meaning.  We  are  so  prone  to  magnify  and  exaggerate,  that 
every  conceivable  thing  is  described  as  glorious.  The  term 
is  used  rather  in  its  Biblical  sense  whereby  glory  is  ascribed  to 
God  alone,  as  when  we  say  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "For  thine  is  the  glory."  We  are  here  treating  of  the 
divine  glory  of  Jesus  Christ. 

At  the  present  time,  while  it  is  generally  admitted  that  such 
a  glory  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  the  view 
obtains  that  this  ascription  first  occurs  in  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  and  those  directly  influenced  by  him,  whereas  the  first 
three  gospels  known  as  the  Synoptics,  because  a  similar  plan 
underlies  them,  portray  Christ  as  one,  who,  with  all  his  religious 
geniality,  does  not  transcend  the  height  of  humanity.  The 
gospel  of  St.  John  is  regarded  as  one  of  those  writings  which 
have  woven  the  halo  of  divinity  about  the  human  head  of  Jesus, 
and  hence  its  value  as  a  source  of  history  is  gainsaid.  Without 
considering  the  reasonable  possibility  that  the  Synoptics,  of 
whom  not  one  is  conceded  to  have  been  an  immediate  follower 
of  the  Lord,  might  have  failed  to  do  full  justice  to  the  sub- 
lime reality  of  Christ's  personality,  their  account  is  pronounced 
the  only  one  of  real  historical  value — according  to  the  rule  that 
what  is  inferior  must  have  been  the  earlier,  and  that  the  more 
anything  approximates  that  which  is  real,  the  more  must 
its  reality  be  admitted.     Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
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the  gospel  of  St.  John,  and  especially  its  relation  to  the  Synop- 
tics, presents  difficulties  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

What  shall  be  our  position  ?  Shall  we  hold  the  view  that 
the  Synoptics  present  too  low  an  estimate  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  gospel  of  John  alone  sets  forth  his  glory?  By  no  means. 
Such  a  view  would  not  only  fail  to  satisfy  our  own  mind,  but  it 
would  also  destroy  our  influence  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
Church  and  theology  of  the  present  time.  ...  Or  shall 
we  place  the  determination  as  to  our  knowledge  of  Christ  on  a 
basis  which  is  so  narrow  and  disputed  by  Higher  Criticism? 

Moreover,  the  image  of  Christ  which  the  believing  Chris- 
tian bears  in  his  heart  owes  the  largest  number  and  the  most 
vivid  of  its  characteristics  to  the  account  given  by  the  Synop- 
tics. If  they  portray  a  Christ  who  differs  from  the  Christ  of 
our  faith,  we  will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  the  discord.  Con- 
sequently, the  attack  on  the  validity  of  the  gospel  of  John,  which 
has  made  an  impression  and  has  been  waged  with  renewed 
energy  since  the  year  1820,  imposes  upon  conservative  theology 
ihe  task,  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  Synoptics,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  they  ascribe  divine  glory  to 
Christ  or  not.  Such  an  examination  will  prove  the  value  of  the 
gospel  of  John  as  a  source  of  history,  and  also  help  us  to  gain  a 
richer  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  S)moptics  than  the  Church 
has  had  up  to  the  time  of  Rationalism.  For  Luther,  to  whose 
judgment  the  patrons  of  the  Synoptics  delight  to  appeal,  is  the 
very  person  who  says  of  them,  in  his  introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  (1522):  "Because  John  records  very  little  of  the 
works  of  Christ,  but  many  of  his  sermons,  and  just  the  reverse 
is  true  of  the  Synoptics,  therefore,  the  gospel  of  John  is  by  all 
means  to  be  preferred  to  the  Synoptics,  for  it  is  the  only  real, 
tender,  principal  gospel.  For  the  same  reason  the  epistles  of 
Paul  and  Peter  must  have  the  preference  over  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke."  Even  Schleiermacher,  although  proceeding  from 
diflferent  premises,  describes  the  impression  which  he  derived 
from  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptics  in  the  following  words:  "A 
Jewish  rabbi,  with  a  humane  disposition  of  mind,  some  Socratic 
ethics,  a  number  of  miracles,  or  at  least  what  some  claimed  to 
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be  miracles,  and  the  faculty  to  proclaim  beautiful  maxims  and 
parables — a  man,  who  aside  from  having  committed  certain  ex- 
cusable follies,  cannot  begin  to  compare  with  Moses  or  Mo- 
hammed."   .    .    .    (14th  Remark  in  5th  Rede  fiber  Religion.) 

We,  therefore,  desire  to  discuss  in  this  article  only  the  di- 
vine glory  of  Christ  according  to  the  first  three  gospels.  And 
although  they  contain  the  record  of  miracles  which  occurred 
on  the  person  of  Jesus,  as,  for  example,  the  transfiguration,  we 
shall  not  refer  to  them  for  the  present,  but  consider  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  human-historical  Christ  from  his  baptism  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Nor  have  we  any  cause  to  subject  our  three 
gospels  to  the  prejudice  of  an  anti-Christian  view  of  the  world 
and  then  to  erase  or  set  aside  whatever  is  unique  in  Christ's 
words  or  extraordinary  in  his  acts.  For,  if  the  Christ  of  the 
Synoptics  must  first  be  brought  to  the  level  of  resemblance 
with  common  humanity,  then  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  main- 
tain the  irreconcilable  dissimilarity  between  the  Christ  of  the 
Synoptics  and  the  Christ  of  John's  gospel,  especially  when  one 
obscures  the  latter  with  clouds  and  incense.  Others  may  ex- 
haust their  energy  with  the  Sisyphean  task  of  trying  to  find 
back  of  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptics  another,  who  is  lacking  in 
everything  supernatural;  our  purpose  is,  to  assure  ourselves 
if  It  is  possible  for  any  one  who  e^famines  the  first  three  gos- 
pels without  bias,  to  discover  in  Christ,  as  they  have  portrayed 
him,  one  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  divine  glory. 

At  first  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Human  lowli- 
ness, and  not  divine  glory,  appears  as  the  characteristic  of 
Christ's  life.  At  the  age  of  thirty  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son, 
and  himself  a  carpenter  (Mark  6 :  3),  together  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  received  in  the  Jordan  John's  baptism  unto  repent- 
ance, from  which  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  keep  aloof  (Luke 
7:  30;  Matt.  21 :  32;  23-26).  After  John  had  been  imprisoned 
by  Herod,  Christ  began  to  preach  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
which  was  nigh  at  hand,  and,  like  the  Baptist,  gathered  about 
himself  a  number  of  disciples  (Mark  i :  14).  His  public  utterance 
in  the  s)magogue  at  Nazareth  caused  great  surprise  among 
those  who  had  long  known  him  and  his  family  (Mark  6:1: 
Luke  4 :  16).    The  many  miracles  which  he  performed  indeed 
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made  a  profound  impression,  so  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
promised  Messiah;  but  the  manner  in  which  these  thoughts 
were  expressed — **Is  not  this  the  son  of  David?"  (Matt.  12:23) 
— also  indicates  how  remote  the  humble  appearance  of  him, 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  (Matt.  8 :  20),  who  suffered 
others  to  minister  unto  him,  was  from  the  expectations  of  the 
people.  After  awhile  his  miracles  fail  to  satisfy  even  those 
who  had  witnessed  them  but  had  not  experienced  them  on  their 
own  person.  They  find  something  lacking  in  them,  something 
wanting  that  is  really  great.  They  want  to  see  a  sign  from 
heaven,  one  which,  without  any  intervention,  would  come  di- 
rectly from  above  as  an  act  of  God  (Mark  8:  11).  Christ's  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  this  request  might  easily  have  been  con- 
strued as  inability  on  his  part.  Furthermore,  following  the 
announcement  of  his  suffering,  we  find  no  mention  of  miracles 
I>erformed  on  persons  collectively,  such  as  the  healing  of  the 
sick  and  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes,  and  even  miracles  per- 
formed on  persons  separately  become  very  infrequent.  After 
his  entry  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  certainly  de- 
void of  majestic  grandeur,  he  performs  no  miracles  whatever.* 
On  the  contrary,  there  now  begins  the  history  of  his  suffering. 
One  of  his  disciples  betrays  him.  Another,  the  most  zeal- 
ous, denies  him.  They  all  forsake  him.  His  enemies,  how- 
ever, with  whom  all  the  people  have  made  common  cause,  bind, 
scourge,  mock,  and  finally,  with  two  criminals,  crucify  him  as 
one  guilty  of  blasphemy.    Thus  he  dies  and  is  buried. 

Where  is  there  any  room  here  for  divine  glory?  There 
certainly  can  be  no  thought  of  such  a  glory,  which,  as  the  very 
reverse,  must  necessarily  exclude  the  lowliness  mentioned 
above.  The  point  in  question,  then,  first  of  all,  can  only  refer 
to  that  divine  glory,  which* is  accepted  by  faith,  by  faith  as 
opposed  to  sight ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  a  glory  which  Christ 
ascribes  to  himself,  which  he  claims  for  himself.  The  first 
question  to  be  considered,  then,  is,  this:  Does  the  Christ  of  the 
Synoptics  attribute  divine  glory  to  himself?  He  certainly  does. 
He  claims  it  in  connnection  with  the  personal  mission 
which  he  ascribes  to  himself.  His  mission  relates,  primarily,  to 

*Whal  about  Luke  12:  51  ?  [Weyl]. 
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the  people  of  Israel,  whom  he  owns  as  God's  people,  and  whose 
sacred  scriptures  he  accepts  as  God's  Word  (Matt.  15:  24). 
The  declarations  of  Jesus  concerning  this  point  will  only  be 
fully  understood  when  we  properly  appreciate  their  Old  Testa- 
ment presuppositions.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attach 
to  these  Old  Testament  forms  such  a  fixed  value,  as  to  make 
them  absolutely  binding  on  Christ,  or  to  rate  them  so  highly,  as 
to  make  them  the  standard  by  which  Christ's  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  them  must  be  measured.  We  must  infer  from 
Christ's  own  words  and  deeds  what  he  made  of  these  forms, 
how  he  moulded,  spiritualized,  fulfilled,  yea,  perhaps,  destroyed 
them.  We  see  this  at  once  when  we  consider  the  most  general 
title  i>y  which  Jesus  designates  his  person  and  entire  mission. 
He  claimed  to  be  the  promised  son  of  David,  the  Christ  or 
Messiah,  i.  e.  he  who  had  been  promised  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  King  of  Israel.  This  he  solemnly  confirms  by  oath 
before  the  High  Priest  (Matt.  26:  64).  But  from  this  we 
dare  not  conclude  that  Christ  necessarily  had  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah  as  the  Jewish  High  Priest.  Such  a  con- 
clusion cannot  be  admitted  in  any  way.  Jesus  himself,  there- 
fore, can  easily  have  associated  with  the  name  Messiah  a  much 
higher  conception  than  the  high  priest.  Otherwise,  he  would 
not  have  answered  the  latter's  question  in  the  affirmative.  Bui 
he  really  did  pronounce  the  prevailing  notion  concerning  the 
Messiah  as  inadequate.  For  in  referring  to  Ps.  no:  i,  where 
David  says  of  the  Messiah,  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  he 
forced  the  Pharisees  to  admit  that  the  title  in  general  use, 
"David's  Son,"  could  by  no  means  exhaust  the  being  of  Christ 
(Matt.22:4iff.). 

Let  us  now  consider  what  Christ's  actual  position  was  with 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament  revelation ;  first,  as  regards  the 
law,  which  was  particularly  sacred  to  the  Israelite.  Jesus  does 
not  destroy  the  law.  He  never,  in  fact,  transgressed  it.  When 
such  appears  to  be  the  case,  he  finds  ample  justification  in 
himself.  He  has,  indeed,  been  charged  with  Jewish  narrow- 
ness in  declaring:  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  or  the  prophets"  (Matt.  5 :  17) ;  but  such  a  charge  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  proper  perception  of  the  exalted  self-conscious- 
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ness  which  is  contained  in  that  declaration.  For  what  reason 
does  he  assign  for  the  assertion,  that  the  law  shall  not  be  abol- 
ished? Not  its  inviolableness,  which  he  himself  could  not  af- 
fect, but  his  own  will,  his  own  self-  conscious  life-purpose :  /  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  He  is  no  servant  of  the  law. 
This  is  very  obvious  in  his  further  amplifications,  where,  as  is 
well  known,  he  places  his :  "But  I  say  unto  you" — over  against 
the:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time." 
Let  us  understand  this  correctly.  Some  have  held  that  Jesus 
declares  himself  against  the  interpretation  which  the  scribes 
had  given  of  the  law ;  others,  that,  in  contradiction  to  his  own 
statement,  he  destroys  the  law,  at  least  in  part.  Both  these 
views  are  one-sided,  and,  consequently,  erroneous.  Jesus  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  law,  and  out  of  its  meaning  and  spirit  he 
criticises,  not  only  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  scribes 
had  weakened  the  law,  but  also  the  imperfect  character  which 
it  had  assumed  because  of  the  hardness  of  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  (Matt.  19:  3-9).  He  does  this  without  skilfully 
conceived  interpretations,  without  doubt  or  uncertainty,  simply 
with  his  sovereign :  "But  I  say  unto  you."  The  person  to 
whom  the  law  is  given,  does  not  speak  thus.  Only  the  law- 
giver will  speak  in  such  a  manner.  Is  not  this  a  manifestation 
of  divine  glory? 

Furthermore,  let  us  see  what  position  Jesus  takes  with  ref- 
erence to  the  great  men  of  God  under  the  old  disi>ensation.  It 
is  claimed  that  Christ's  estimate  of  himself  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  prophets.  But  he  says  even  of  the  Baptist  that  he 
is  more  than  a  prophet  and  the  greatest  among  them  that  arc 
bom  of  women  (Matt.  11:9,  11).  His  disciples,  whom  he  sent 
to  preach,  he  compares  with  the  prophets  who  had  come  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  5 :  12).  Of  himself,  however,  he 
says:  "Behold,  here  is  one  greater  than  the  prophets,  greater 
than  Jonas  (Matt.  12:  41),  greater  than  Isaiah  and  the  other 
great  prophets  who  had  prophesied  against  Tyre  and  Sidon" 
(Matt.  1 1 :  22).  And  the  Lord  rises  even  higher.  He  not 
only,  by  explicit  declaration,  exalts  himself  above  Solomon 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  (Matt.  12 :  42),  but  also  indicates  that 
the  Son  of  Man  is  greater  than  David,  the  g^eat  king  (Matt. 
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22 :  45,  compare  also  ch.  12 :  3  and  the  following  verses).  These 
men,  especially  the  prophets,  were  signally  blessed  of  God. 
They  were  privileged  to  behold  the  glorious  revelations  of  the 
Lord.  But  the  disciples  of  Jesus  behold  even  greater  things. 
Christ  says  to  them :  "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things 
that  ye  see.  For  I  tell  you  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have 
desired  to  see  those  things,  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen 
them,  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  noc 
heard  them"  (Luke  10 :  23).  For  he  is  the  end  of  the  law  and 
prophets,  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy ;  he,  who  brings  the  ex- 
pected new  covenant.  None  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  regarded  himself  as  final,  least  of  all  the  last  and 
greatest,  John  the  Baptist.  They  all  point  to  the  future.  Jesus,  in- 
deed, does  not  characterize  his  present  appearance  as  final,but 
the  final  consummation  of  things  is  effected  by  him.  True,  he 
classes  himself  with  John  the  Baptist,  but  only  in  so  far  as  from 
the  latter  onward  the  time  of  the  Gospel  begins  (Matt.  11:2). 
But  John  himself,  the  preacher  of  repentance,  who  detested 
empty  conventionality  and  flattery,  who  was  no  respecter  of 
I>ersons,  said  of  Christ,  who  came  after  him,  not,  that  he,  John, 
like  a  slave,  at  best,  was  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  his 
shoes ;  but  that  he  was  not  even  competent  to  do  such  a  thing 
(Mark  i :  7).  This  is  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists.  Thus, 
John  the  Baptist  no  longer  attributes  to  Christ  human  but  di- 
vine glory.  And  Jesus  applies  this  declaration  to  himself,  by 
making  himself  known  to  the  Baptist  as  the  Christ  for  whom 
he  had  been  looking  and  by  referring  to  John  as  the  messenger, 
V  ho  should  prepare  his  way  (Matt.  11:  10,  14).  Thus,  Jesus 
rises  above  all  the  great  people  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  according  to  Christ's  estimation,  the  temple  was  even 
greater  than  all  these.  He  regards  Jerusalem  as  the  city  of  the 
great  king,  because  it  contains  the  temple  (Matt.  5 :  35).  In 
holy  indignation  he  even  suppresses  its  desecration  (Mark  1 1 : 
17)  because,  according  to  his  word,  God  still  dwells  in  the 
temple  (Matt.  23:  21).  And  yet,  before  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed or  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  Jesus,  ad- 
dressing the  Pharisees,  says  of  himself :  "But  I  say  unto  you, 
that  in  this  place  is  one  greater  than  the  temple"  (Matt.  12 :  6). 
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Do  not  these  declarations  indicate  the  true  position  of  Jesus, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  our  consideration  proceeds, 
not  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  heathen,  whose  distinctions  be- 
tween God  and  the  world  were  extremely  indefinite ;  but  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Israelites,  underlying  whose  religious 
thinking  there  was  a  clear  conception  of  the  diflFerence  between 
God  and  man,  heaven  and  earth.  Creator  and  creature,  spirit 
and  flesh?  True,  Christ  is  man,  a  fact  we  cannot  and  should 
not  deny,  but  a  man  who  ascribes  to  himself  divine  glory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he,  therefore,  instructs  us  to  meditate 
on  him  not  only  from  below  upward  but,  at  the  same  time,  from 
above  downward.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  we 
can  trace  two  converging  lines  running  side  by  side,  'the 
cne,  namely  the  prophecy  of  the  Son  of  David,  we  have  thus 
far  been  considering.  This  is  the  line  from  below  upward. 
The  other  presents  the  prospect,  that  God  himself  will  come  to 
his  temple  (Mai.  3:  i),  that  he  will  search  his  sheep  and  feed 
his  flock  (Ezek.  34:  11,  15),  and  that  he  will  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  his  people  (Zech.  2:  11).  Jesus  shows  that  this  line  also 
reaches  its  goal  in  himself.  For  he  designates  John  the  Bap- 
tist as  the  messenger  who,  according  to  prophecy,  should 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  1 1 :  10,  14).  But  in  this 
reference  to  John  we  also  find  the  claim  implied,  that  he  re- 
gards himself  as  the  bearer  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  dominion 
of  God.  And  he  does  regard  himself  as  such,  as  surely  as  he 
claims  to  be  the  Christ,  i.  e.  the  King.  Furthermore,  his  mes- 
sage concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  nigh  at  hand, 
dare  not  be  viewed  merely,  in  the  sense  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  had  understood  it,  as  the  announcement  of  something 
to  be  restored  in  the  future  (Matt.  12:  28).  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  modem  philosophy,  and  especially  the  philosophy  of  Kanl, 
has  appropriated  the  term,  kingdom  of  God,  its  Biblical  mean- 
ing has  been  greatly  obscured,  and  especially  has  the  relation 
of  Jesus  to  the  kingdom  of  God  been  misunderstood.  Much 
is  said,  at  the  present  time,  of  how  Christ  established  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth.  But  it  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  what 
manner  he  established  it ;  namely,  by  reigning  as  king  himself. 
This  is  what  he  has  in  mind,  when  in  the  parables  he  refers  to 
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himself  as  the  son  of  the  king  (Matt.  22 :  iff),  or  when  in  the 
great  painting  of  the  final  judgment,  he  speaks  of  the  Son  of 
man  as  the  king,  sent  by  the  Father,  in  whose  name  he  ad- 
dresses those  on  his  right  hand :  "Ye  blessed  of  my  Father" 
(Matt.  25 :  34).  In  that  Jesus  reigns  as  the  Son  of  man,  God 
reigns  and  the  kingdom  of  God  comes.  That  this  is  the  true 
relation  of  Jesus,  is  proven  also  by  the  cognate  predicates  which 
he  applies  to  himself,  as  that  of  the  shepherd  (Mark  6 :  34 ;  14 : 
2y),  and  especially  that  of  the  bridegroom  (Mark  2:  19,  20; 
Matt.  22:  2flf;  25:  iff)  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  sublime 
conception  of  the  Old  Testament  that  the  chosen  people  arc 
called  the  bride  of  God  or  his  consort.  It  is  true,  as  Grau 
has  well  stated,  that  the  king  or  shepherd  may  send  a  certain 
representative ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  bridegroom. 
And  Christ  does  not  refer  to  himself  merely  as  a  friend  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  presents  the  bride  to  the  groom  and  then 
steps  aside;  but  he  characterizes  himself  as  the  very  bride- 
groom, as  the  one  who  will  celebrate  the  marriage-feast.  Does 
he  not  here  ascribe  to  himself  divine  glory? 

However,  God  is  the  ruler  of  the  whole  world.  If  then 
Jesus  is  clothed  with  divine  glory,  he  certainly  will  not  have 
us  believe  that  his  relation  is  confined  to  any  one  class  of 
people.  Whatever  the  manner  of  mediation  may  be,  the  per- 
sonal sensibility  and  action  of  him,  who  belongs  to  heaven, 
must  be  universal,  it  must  embrace  the  whole  world,  all  hu- 
manity. 

If  Paul  had  really  been  the  first  person  to  bring  Chris- 
tianity into  direct  relationship  with  humanity,  the  claim  of  di- 
vine glory  for  Jesus  Christ  would  fall  to  the  ground.  In  pur- 
suing this  line  of  investigation,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in 
Christ  any  other  self-consciousness  than  this,  that  he  is  the 
Messiah.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  compass  that  encloses  his 
whole  life-purpose.  But  the  point  of  importance  is,  as  we 
stated  above,  to  know  how  he  filled  this  compass.  Conse- 
quently, we  can  now  place  that  name  aside,  and  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  facts  themselves.  Here  we  realize,  at 
once,  that  in  his  ministrations  Jesus  sees  in  the  small  land  of 
the  Jews,  the  earth ;  in  every  Israelite,  every  human  being ;  in 
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his  own  people,  all  humanity.  Every  restriction  that  he 
makes  to  the  people  of  Israel  and  which  he  commands  his  dis- 
ciples to  make,  can  only  have  a  temporary  and  historical  sig- 
nificance. He  calls  his  disciples  to  be  fishers  of  men  (Mark 
1:17)  and  says  of  them :  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the 
lig^t  of  the  world"  (Matt.  5:  13  ff.)-  How  much  more,  then, 
must  he  have  given  an  equally  comprehensive  scope  to  his 
own  person  and  work.  In  fact,  Jesus  always  places  himself 
in  relation  to  men  up  to  the  time  that  he  is  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  men  (Mark  9:  13).  Likewise,  he  not  only  contrasts 
himself  with  them,  but,  in  other  passages,  also  with  God,  or 
in  the  same  sense  Heaven  (Mark  8:  33;  10:  27;  11:  30). 
Thus,  he  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mark.  2:  10), 
and  he  did  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  (Matt.  10:  34), 
but  to  send  fire  on  the  earth  (Luke  12:  49).  In  the  Lord*s 
Prayer,  we  observe  his  world-embracing  vision  when  he 
elucidates  his  petition  to  the  Father :  "Thy  Kingdom  come" 
by  the  one  which  follows:  "Thy  will,  Father,  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  We  can,  therefore,  readily  under- 
stand, why  this  Jesus  should  say  even  of  the  sower's  work,  of 
his  preaching :  "The  field  is  the  world"  (Matt.  13 :  38) ;  for  he 
foresees  that  his  gospel  shall  be  preached  throughout  the 
whole  world  (Mark  14 :  9)  and  shall  be  published  among  all 
nations  (Mark  13:  10). 

Consequently,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  numerous 
passages,  in  which  Jesus,  even  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
speaks  also  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  heathen.  But  by 
one  further  point,  which  is  a  particularly  strong  one,  we  de- 
sire to  show  how  Jesus  places  himself  and  his  work  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  world.  He  assures  his  disciples  that  they, 
for  his  sake,  because  they  belong  to  him,  shall  be  hated  of  all 
people,  that  men  will  bring  them  before  rulers  and  kings  and 
into  their  synagogues  and  deliver  them  up  to  councils,  in 
order  to  condemn  them  (Mark  13:  9,  13).  What  a 
grandeur  this  universal  enmity  implies  I  All  the  nations  of 
the  world  see  their  power  and  dominion  menaced  by  the 
gospel  of  Christ  and  rise  against  its  witnesses.  He  who  pre- 
dicted this,  is  fully  aware  of  his  decisive  and  divine  signifi- 
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cance  to  the  world.  For  all  men  by  nature  hate  only  one, 
namely  God.  Thus,  with  reference  to  this  universal  enmity 
also,  Jesus  ascribes  to  himself  divine  glory. 

In  examining  these  principles  more  closely,  let  us  notice 
in  what  relation  Jesus  places  himself  to  men  and  to  God. 
First,  then,  with  reference  to  men.  Jesus  never  includes  him- 
self in  the  same  class  with  men.  In  all  his  addresses  there  is 
a  continual  change  from  "I"  to  "You."  The  communicative 
"We"  is  almost  invariably  missing.  Whenever  it  does  occur, 
it  is  always  occasioned  by  some  incidental  cause.  We  have 
almost  ceased  to  regard  this  as  strange,  because  it  appears  so 
natural  and  self-evident.  But  we  must  make  it  plain  to  our- 
selves how  utterly  offensive  this  constant  "I"  would  be,  if 
employed  by  anyone  in  whom  we  could  recognize  only  a 
member  of  the  human  race. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Jesus  contrasts  himself  with 
men  as  the  one  who  alone  possesses  the  whole  truth  and 
conveys  it  to  them.  He  is  the  only  one  who  knows  God.  To 
every  other  man  this  knowledge  of  God  is  revealed  by  Jesus 
alone,  not  simply  because  men  would  know,  but  only  when 
Jesus  would  reveal  it  (Matt,  ii:  27;  Mark  4:  11).  In  this 
matter  he  acts  as  one  having  full  authority  (Matt.  7 :  29). 
Consequently,  he  never  prefaces  his  words  after  the  manner 
of  the  prophets  with  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  nor  does  he 
confirm  them  with  the  oath :  "As  the  Lord  God  liveth" ;  but 
in  place  of  both  we  invariably  find  the  majestic:  "Verily,  I 
say  unto  you."  Accordingly,  Jesus  declares  his  words  to  be 
eternal,  i.  e.  words  of  God,  which  not  only  shall  continue  in 
the  world,  but  also  outlast  the  world.  "Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away"  (Mark 
13:  31).  True,  Jesus  acknowledges  his  want  of  knowledge 
concerning  one  particular  point  (Mark  13:  32);  but  the  fact 
that  he  is  conscious  of  it  proves  that  even  here  there  is  no 
uncertainty.  We  never  see  him  hesitating,  considering, 
vacillating,  doubting.  All  his  words  shine  as  the  sun  with 
their  own  inherent  light.  He  does  not  borrow  for  them 
from  any  strange  light  the  power  to  shine.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  gospels  all  men  appear  so  small,  so 
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pitiable,  so  completely  lacking  in  knowledge,  and  that  even 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord  appear  so  simple.  It  is  because 
they  stand  in  the  presence  of  Jesus.  We,  all,  if  we  placed 
ourselves  in  their  position,  would  not  compare  more  favor- 
ably. 

However,  Jesus,  does  not  bring  a  mere  truth,  but  at  the 
tame  time  forgiveness  of  sins.  Let  us  consider  what  this 
means.  It  is  true,  Jesus  demands  of  all  men  that  they  forgive 
their  fellowmen,  as  his  Father  forgives  them,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  forgive  them  (Matt.  i8 :  35 ;  Luke  6 :  37).  But 
from  this,  his  own  forgiveness  is  quite  distinct.  When  men 
sin  against  him,  he  prays:  "Father,  forgive  them"  (Luke  23: 
34).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  forgives  those  who 
have  sinned,  not  against  him,  but  against  God  (Mark  2:5; 
Luke  7:  48).  And  he  does  this,  not  as  one  who,  perchance, 
knows  God's  purposes  and  informs  men  individually  of  a  for- 
giveness which  has  long  been  in  store  for  them,  but  as  one 
who  has  authority  to  forgive.  It  was  perfectly  plain  to  the 
Pharisees,  in  each  instance,  that  he,  Jesus  himself,  forgives 
sins,  when  he  says  to  the  one  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  to  the 
woman  "which  was  a  sinner" :  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee" 
(Mark  2:7;  Luke  7:  49).  It  is  true,  Jesus  did  this  only  in  a 
few  specific  instances.  He  no  more  forgave  all  men  their 
sins,  than  ho  healed  all  the  sick,  or  raised  all  the  dead.  This 
was  kept  in  store  for  a  greater  future.  But  his  authority  he 
extends  much  further.  He  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  Thus,  heaven  has  come  down  to  earth.  For  the 
Pharisees  judge  correctly  when  they  say,  "Who  can  forgive 
sins,  but  God  only?"  This  was  Christ's  view  also.  Conse- 
quently, we  must  decide  in  favor  of  one  of  these  two :  either 
the  Pharisees  are  correct  when  they  state,  "This  man  blas- 
phemeth" ;  or  we  must  admit  Christ's  claim,  that  he  possesses 
divine  glory. 

Christ  does  not  limit  his  claim  to  such  great  things  merely 
to  the  present.  The  present  appears  only  as  preliminary  over 
against  the  future,  when  he  shall  come  as  the  judge  of  the 
world.  How  does  Jesus  express  himself  concerning  this  mat- 
ter?     Not  as  though  this  office  would  first  be  transferred  to 
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him,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  must  say,  he  is  the  judge 
of  the  world,  but  he  has  not,  as  yet,  begun  to  judge.  But 
some  day  he,  the  Son  of  man,  shall  come  in  his  glory  (Matt. 
25:  31)  and  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  (Matt.  25: 
31),  which  is  the  right  hand  of  power  (Mark  14:  62)  namely, 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  14 :  25),  and  then  he  shall  act 
as  judge  (Matt.  16:  27)  of  the  whole  world  (Matt.  25:  32). 
Again,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Christ  is  merely  the 
person  who  shall  pronounce  God's  judgment,  or  that  there  is 
any  special  higher  court  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  taken,  but  he 
himself  judges ;  and  to  be  able  to  stand  before  him  is  the  goal 
(Luke  21 :  36).  That  Christ  will  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
ofKce  as  a  judge  in  an  entirely  personal  or  kingly  manner  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  norm  of  his  judgment  will  be  the  re- 
lation that  he  sustains  to  men  and  they  to  him.  "I  never  knew 
you,  depart  from  me,"  this  will  be  the  sentence  that  he  will 
pronounce  upon  the  cursed  (Matt.  7 :  23  ff ;  Matt.  25 :  12).  Fur- 
thermore, he  will  be  ashamed  of  those  who  were  ashamed  of 
him  (Mark  8 :  28),  but  will  confess  them,  who  confessed  him 
(Matt.  10:  32).  If  then,  without  further  discussion,  we  must 
admit,  that,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Jesus,  the  deciding 
relation  for  each  man  is  the  one  which  he  sustains  to  God, 
then  the  relation  which  we  have  described  above  can  only  be 
understood  as  embracing  God's  relation  to  us  and,  over  against 
it,  our  relation  to  God.  Such  words  of  Christ,  as,  for  instance. 
Matt.  7:  21,  that  only  those  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven,  who  do  the  will  of  God,  dare  not  be  urged  as  opposed 
to  this  conception ;  for,  as  the  connection  shows,  the  two  do 
not  exclude,  but  include  each  other.  Just  those,  who  do  not 
do  the  will  of  his  Father,  are  the  very  ones,  to  whom  he  will 
say,  "I  never  knew  you."  Likewise,  he  calls  those,  who  shall 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment,  his  elect  (Mark  13:  27). 
They  are  God's  elect,  because  he  secures  for  them  justice  over 
against  a  godless  world  (Luke  18:  7). 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  relation  in  which  Jesus 
places  himself  to  men,  is  reflected  in  the  conduct  which  he  de- 
mands of  them.  First  of  all,  then,  we  must  mention  faith  in 
him.    True,  it  has  often  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  peculiari- 
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ties  of  the  fourth  gospel,  to  demand  faith  in  Christ,  whereas 
the  Synoptics  merely  emphasize  a  moral  disposition  of  mind, 
which  is  simply  urged  upon  men.  And  even  in  recent  times, 
again,  the  repeated  mention  of  faith  in  connection  with  the  mir- 
acles of  Jesus  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning,  that  the  sick 
had  to  believe  in  the  skill  and  cure  of  Jesus  as  is  the  case  with 
noted  wonder-working  doctors,  otherwise  his  skill  would  have 
been  of  no  avail,  or,  in  other  words,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  anything.  Both  these  views  are  erroneous 
and  could  have  proceeded  only  from  an  extremely  superficial 
observation.  Jesus  always  and  everywhere  had  regard  to 
faith  as  an  essential  factor.  What  else,  but  to  believe  in  him, 
does  he  immediately  demand  of  those  Galilean  fishermen  when 
he  asks  them  to  forsake  all  and  to  join  him,  that  he  might  make 
them  fishers  of  men?  (Mark  i :  17.)  It  is  faith  that  he  seeks  in 
Israel,  but  he  does  not  find  it  as  great  as  he  had  desired  (Matt. 
8:11).  To  believe  in  him,  and  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  things,  is  what  de  demands  of  the  Baptist,  when 
in  his  message  to  him,  he  blesses  those  who  shall  not  be  of- 
fended in  him  (Matt.  11 :  6  tl;  Mark  6:  3,  6).  He  requires 
faith  in  his  person  when  he  himself  asks  his  disciples,  as  no 
prophet  had  ever  asked :  "Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am?"  and: 
**But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  and  when  he  pronounces  Peter 
blessed  for  his  confession :  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  the  living  God" 
(Mark  8:  27;  Matt.  16:  17).  Of  what  great  importance  faith 
was  to  him,  is  proven  by  the  fact,  that,  according  to  the  record 
of  the  evangelists,  Christ  marvelled  on  two  occasions,  once 
because  of  belief  and,  then,  because  of  unbelief  (Matt. 
8:  10;  Mark  6:  6).  Those  who  believe  in  him  are 
the  little  ones;  and  in  their  behalf  he  acts  so  ardently  be 
cause  they  are  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt. 
18:  6).  That  his  faith  might  not  fail,  is  the  burden 
of  his  prayer  for  the  disciple  who  shall  deny  him  (Luke  22: 
32).  Even  in  these  passages  we  observe  that  the  faith  which 
Jesus  demands  is  something  entirely  different  from  that  dispo- 
sition of  mind  which  produces  susceptibility  to  suggestions. 
It  is  important  to  note,  that  Jesus,  so  far  as  we  know,  never 
healed  any  of  his  twelve  disciples  of  a  bodily  sickness.    So  far 
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as  faith  in  connection  with  his  miracles  is  concerned,  we  must 
not  forget,  that  in  many  cases,  Jesus  effected  cures,  not  because 
of  the  faith  of  those  who  were  sick,  but  of  those  who  implored 
his  help  in  their  behalf  (e.  g.  Matt.  8 :  5  flf . ;  9 :  2,  18 ;  15 :  21  ff. ; 
Mark  9:  23  ff.).  Consequently,  when  we  read  "Jesus  could 
there  (namely,  in  his  native  town)  do  no  mighty  work,  save 
that  he  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them" 
( Mark  6 :  5  ff .),  the  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found,  not,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  unbelief  of  the  sick ;  but,  as  the  narrative  shows, 
in  the  unbelief  of  those  who  were  well,  of  the  people  of  Nazareth 
in  general,  who  were  not  willing  to  admit,  that  the  carpenter's 
son  could  accomplish  anything  so  great'. 

Above  all,  the  faith  which  Jesus  seeks  to  arcMise  and  which 
he  himself  brings  to  maturity  and  completion  only  there,  where 
the  necessary  receptivity  is  present,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
through  Christ  it  tends  toward  God,  with  whom  nothing  is  im- 
possible (compare  Mark  9 :  22  with  10 :  27).  At  best,  therefore, 
Jesus  always  considers  the  mere  belief  in  his  miraculous  power 
as  a  step  to  something  higher.  He  says  to  only  one  of  the  ten 
lepers  whom  he  had  healed,  namely  to  him,  who  turned  back 
glorifying  God  and  giving  thanks  to  Jesus :  "Thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole"  (Luke  17 :  19).  By  virtue  of  this  faith,  Jesus 
actually  ascribes  to  himself  divine  glory ;  for  he  demands,  that 
we  shall  trust  in  him  above  all  things,  to  be  sure  not  above 
God,  but  to  trust  in  him  above  all  things  as  our  God.  Further- 
more, we  are  enjoined  to  love  him  above  all  things.  Jesus  had 
required  of  every  one,  who  would  obtain  life  and  salvation,  to 
become  his  disciple.  To  all  he  extends  his  invitation :  "Come 
unto  me"  (Matt.  11 :  28).  It  is  true,  he  only  mentions  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden ;  but  by  them,  in  reality,  he  means  all 
people.  For  he  regards  those,  whom  no  burden  or  trouble 
had  driven  to  him,  as  only  apparently  righteous,  well  and 
blessed.  Everyone  should  become  his  disciple;  and  that  can 
only  take  place  when  the  love  to  Christ  is  placed  above  every 
other  love.  Jesus  says :  "He  that  loveth  father  or  mother,  son 
or  daughter,  his  possessions,  himself,  or  his  life  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me,  and  shall  lose  his  life"  (Matt.  10:  37-39). 
Yea,  in  opposition  to  these  things,  he  even  rises  to  the  demand : 
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"If  any  man  hate  not  these  things,"  i.  e.  if  any  man  love  not 
me  above  all  things,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple  (Luke  14:  26). 
But  is  not  this  demand  included  in  the  commandment :  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?"  Everyone,  undoubtedly, 
perceives  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  greater,  a  diflFercnt 
love,  that  Jesus  requires  for  himself;  namely,  a  love  with  all 
the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  mind, — a  love 
that  can  only  pertain  to  God. 

How  this  faith  and  love  are  to  manifest  themselves,  we 
learn  from  the  command  of  the  Lord,  to  confess  him  before 
men,  i.  e.  on  earth,  but  not  to  deny  him,  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
him ;  for  he  blesses  those  who  shall  be  reviled  and  persecuted 
for  his  sake  (Matt.  5 :  11 ;  10:  32  flF.  parallels;  Luke  9:  26). 

But  after  the  manner  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century, 
this  command  of  the  Lord  is  interpreted  as  meaning,  a  confes- 
sion in  sentiment  and  in  deed  (Hamack);  consequently,  no 
confession  in  words.  There  is  thus  torn  asunder,  what  only  can 
and  should  occur  at  the  same  time.  How  often  the  disciples 
of  Christ  would  have  escaped  ignominy  and  danger,  if,  instead 
of  confessing  with  their  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  had  simply 
confessed  God.  This  is  true  at  the  present  time.  What  Christ 
really  meant  by  his  command  is  shown  by  the  history  of  Peter's 
denial.  In  tender  love  for  his  Lord,  he  enters  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest ;  but  his  great  sin  consists  in  his  denial  of  him  with 
words.  We  can  now  correctly  understand  what  Jesus  means 
when  he  demands  of  all,  to  follow  him.  This  is  so  easily  mis- 
understood. Some  think  that  it  refers  merely  to  the  peculiar 
relations  of  the  apostles ;  others  interpret  it  as  meaning  that  we 
should  imitate  Christ.  But  Jesus  made  his  demand,  to  follow 
him,  general  and  did  not  always  mean  a  continual  external  as- 
sociation with  his  disciples  (Mark  5 :  18),  but,  primarily,  that 
faith,  love  and  confession  described  above  or,  in  other  words, 
a  complete  inward  union  with  him.  Thus,  according  to  the 
words  of  Jesus,  a  relation  is  established  between  him  and  men, 
as  it  exists  between  disciples  and  master,  between  servant  and 
lord  (Matt.  10:  24  flf.).  He  that  follows  him  regards  and  con- 
fesses him  as  his  Lord.  But  he,  who  in  faith  says,  "Lord, 
Lord,"  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    This  is  the 
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necessary  presupposition  of  that  word  which  some  delight  to 
pervert:  "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  7:  31).  Not  all. 
but  only  such  as  believe.  In  recapitulating  what  we  have  just 
stated,  we  observe  that  the  Synoptic  Jesus  applies  the  first 
commandment :  ** We  should  fear,  love  and  trust  in  God  above 
all  things"  to  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  fulfillment  and 
observance  must  relate  to  his  own  person.  To  come  to  God 
in  heaven,  we  must  first  come  to  Jesus  on  earth ;  and  in  what 
he  does,  we  will  experience  the  gracious  and  mighty  working 
of  God  (compare  Luke  8:  38  ff.;  Matt.  9:  8).  This  is  the  re- 
lation that  exists  between  Jesus  and  the  Father.  For  him,  who 
seeks  God,  there  is  no  possibility  to  come  to  him  apart  from 
Jesus.  And  yet,  he  does  not  bar  the  way  to  God,  but  opens  it 
For  the  relation  that  he  establishes  between  himself  and 
men  is  grounded  in  his  relation  to  God.  We  have  now  reached 
the  height  of  glory  that  Jesus  ascribes  to  himsdf  in  that  he 
calls  himself  the  Son  of  God.  For,  surely,  the  credit  or  the 
blame  of  the  assertion,  that  Jesus  only  discovered  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  sonship  of  all  men,  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Synoptic  gospels.  On  the  contrary,  Jesus  claims  a 
most  unique  relation  of  his  person  to  God  when  he  uses  the 
reciprocal  names :  God,  my  father ;  I,  the  Son.  Here  again, 
we  must  remember  that  the  purport  of  the  Israelitic  title,  so 
far  as  Jesus  is  concerned,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  title  itself, 
but  in  the  use  that  Jesus  made  of  it.  We  see  the  complete 
uniqueness  of  Christ's  relation  to  God  reflected  in  the  fact,  that 
he  never  includes  the  relation  of  other  men  to  God  in  the  same 
class  with  his  own.  Consequently,  he  does  not  say:  Our 
Father,  but:  Your  heavenly  Father  (Matt.  6:  32).  For  the 
modem  assertion,  that  Jesus  prayed  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  his 
disciples,  belongs  to  those  intentional  misstatements  by  which 
the  picture  of  the  Synoptic  Christ  is  made  to  agree  with  one's 
own  wishes.  Both  evangelists  that  record  the  Lord's  Prayer 
show,  that  Jesus  prefaced  it  with  the  words :  "After  this  man- 
ner therefore  pray  ye."  And  regularly  the  "My  Father"  to- 
gether with  the  "I"  of  the  Son  stands  in  opposition  to  the  "Ye" 
of  men.    In  the  very  passages  which  refer  to  the  determining 
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relation  of  other  men  to  God,  he  calls  God  "My  Father"  (c.  g. 
Matt.  7:21;  18:3s). 

Nor  can  any  support  be  found  in  the  Synoptics  for  the 
other  rationalistic  view,  that  Jesus  at  a  certain  moment  in  his 
life  was,  as  it  were,  first  adopted  as  the  Son  of  God.  Here 
again  we  notice  a  deliberate  reconstruction  of  history  on  the 
part  of  such  theologians,  who  avowedly  do  not  believe  in 
miracles  and  yet  cite  the  voice  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus :  "This  is  my  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  as  proof, 
that  Jesus,  who  had  now  reached  the  age  of  30,  at  this  moment, 
first  became  conscious  and  sure  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God.  As  we  stated  above,  the  Synoptic  accounts  do  not 
give  the  slightest  support  to  such  a  position.  Even  the  old 
Church  Father,  Irenaeus,  pronounced  judgment  upon  those, 
who  merely  selected  such  parts  of  historical  narratives,  as 
suited  their  fancy  and  cast  everything  else  aside.  But  even 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  rationalistic  position  is  not 
tenable.  For  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  calm 
equanimity  and  certainty,  the  personal  depth,  and  the  supreme 
height  of  the  unique  consciousness  of  his  sonship.  This  is  so 
essential  to  his  personality,  it  appears  so  firmly  established, 
that  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  part  of  Christ's  being. 

To  deny  that  the  Synoptic  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  is  to 
deny  that  he  existed  at  all.  In  a  direct  way,  he  speaks  of  this 
relation  less  frequently  in  the  Synoptics  than  in  the  gospel  of 
St.  John.  However,  this  can  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  fact,  that  John  reports,  at  great  length,  not 
only  the  confidential  discourses  which  Jesus  delivered  before 
his  disciples,  but  also  his  disputes  with  the  Jewish  dignitaries; 
whereas  the  Synoptics  report,  principally,  the  doctrinal  ser- 
mons which  Jesus  delivered  before  the  people  of  Galilee.  And 
yet,  words  of  direct  self-testimony  are  not  entirely  lacking 
That  grand  exposition  of  the  relation  of  his  sonship  is  found, 
not  in  the  gospel  of  John,  but  in  the  accounts  of  two  of  the 
Synoptics,  when  he  says :  "All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father; 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him"  (Matt.  11:  25flF.;  Luke 
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10:  21  ff.).  Thus,  not  only  does  Jesus  alone  know  God,  but 
God  alone  knows  Jesus,  and — ^by  what  follows  wc  can  add, 
only  such  persons  know  Jesus  to  whom  God  will  reveal  him 
(compare  Matt.  i6:  17).  In  this  respect  alone,  the  Son  of  God 
occupies  a  position  so  high,  that  it  is  unapproachable  by  man. 
But  his  relation  to  God  is  not  limited  to  his  knowledge  only, 
but  it  consists  also  in  this  "that  all  things  are  delivered  unto 
him  of  his  Father."  He  is  not  called  the  Son  of  God,  because 
all  things  are  delivered  unto  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  de- 
livered unto  him,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  Only-Begotten  One,  therefore,  all  things  are  de- 
livered unto  him.  Consequently,  the  glory  of  God  belongs  to 
the  Son.  In  this  glory  he  will  come  again  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  that  is,  on  the  throne  of  God  (Matt.  23:  22),  sur- 
rounded by  the  angels,  the  ministers  of  God,  who  will  then 
minister  unto  him. 

This  is  the  claim  that  is  made  by  the  man  Jesus.  Only 
taith  can  bridge  over  the  discord  between  this  claim  and  the 
lowliness  of  Jesus.  But  the  mere  claim  would  not  be  able  to 
beget  faith.  There  must  also  be  present  a  reality,  which  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  faith.  For  all  faith  needs  a  real 
ground-work  upon  which  it  rests ;  something  actual,  which  will 
not  make  it  superfluous  but  possible.  For  we  cannot,  as  it 
were,  believe  in  anything  that  has  no  real  basis.  Therefore,  we 
must,  by  all  means,  show  that  Jesus  possessed  a  glory  which  he 
manifested  in  a  perceptible  manner.  For  the  word :  "We  saw 
his  glory"  does  not  exclude,  but  it  includes  the  word :  "We 
believed  in  him." 

The  words  of  Christ  appear,  first  of  all,  as  such  an  extra- 
ordinary reality.  All  three  Synoptics  regard  them  in  this 
light.  Immediately  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry, 
the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  the  people,  that  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  are  specifically  distinct  from  those  of  all  the  scribes. 
*'He  taught  as  one  having  authority  (exousia)"  (Mark  i:  22; 
parallel  passages),  whereas  they — ^this  is  the  contrast — in 
contradistinction  to  him,  appear  as  men  that,  being  unau- 
thorized, proclaim  the  Word  in  an  arbitrary  and,  therefore,  in- 
adequate manner.    And  even  oftener,  we  read  how  the  words 
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of  Jesus,  full  of  power  and  tenderness,  foreshadowed  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  him  and  caused  astonishment  that  bor- 
dered on  amazement  (compare  Mark  6:2;  11 :  18;  12:  17,  34. 
37).  In  connection  w4th  his  words,  as  in  all  other  respects,  we 
must  consider  his  miracles.  Here  is  the  place  where  and  the 
connection  in  which  they  should  be  estimated.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  evangelists,  these  miracles  did  not  have  the  significance 
or  purpose  of  forcing,  as  it  were,  faith  even  upon  those  in 
whose  presence  they  took  place.  Such  a  faith  would  no  longer 
be  real  faith,  for  it  would  no  longer  stand  in  opposition  to 
sight;  and  this  opposition  is  an  element  which  dare  not  be 
separated  from  the  nature  of  faith.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  dare  not  deprive  the  miracles  of  Jesus  of  all  significance  to 
faith.  That  would  be  just  as  one-sided.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  us  immediately  to  answer  the  question,  whether  they  are  of 
any  significance  to  faith  at  the  present  time,  for  we  are  c<mi- 
sidering  the  historical  painting  portrayed  by  the  evangelists. 
But  we  can  assert  this  much,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in  the 
end,  could  have  been  of  no  significance  even  to  his  disciples  or 
his  contemporaries,  if  they  are  to  amount  to  nothing  so  far 
as  the  faith  of  Christendom  at  the  present  time  is  concerned ; 
and  vice  versa,  that  the  latter  is  hardly  possible  if,  at  the  time 
when  the  miracles  occurred,  faith  was  and  should  have  been 
essentially  related  to  them.  This  really  was  the  case.  For 
Jesus  himself,  over  against  the  Pharisees  and  also  over  against 
John  the  Baptist,  appeals  to  his  miraculous  deeds  in  the  sense, 
that  they  demand  and  justify  faith  in  his  person  (Matt.  9:6; 
1 1:4 ff.;  12: 28).  We,  therefore,  regard  as  abortive  and  pernicious 
the  advice  of  just  those,  who,  although  desiring  tohave  Christian 
piety  fix  its  bearings  after  the  '^historical"  Jesus,  tell  us :  You 
may  safely  lay  aside  all  narratives  of  miracles.  That  will 
simply  not  do.  For  these  miracles  are  so  necessarily  and  in- 
separably connected  with  the  picture  of  Jesus,  that,  in  plucking 
them  away  as  tares,  you  will  also  pull  out  the  wheat ;  or,  without 
speaking  figuratively,  you  will  simply  have  a  marrowless, 
shadowy  Jesus,  yea,  even  less  than  that.  Consequently,  we 
rather  say  of  those  miracles  and  the  records  of  miracles,  as  we 
would  say  of  every  other  historical  appearance  which,  at  first, 
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causes  surprise :  First  of  all  stand  still  before  these  tilings  and 
allow  them  to  act  upon  you  as  something  real,  and  do  not 
speak  indiscreetly.  Then,  perhaps,  it  will  become  manifest, 
that  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  miracles,  do  not  affect 
these  realities,  because  they  fail  to  do  them  justice.  You, 
however,  especially  when  you  remember  that  they  were  per- 
formed by  Jesus,  will  understand  these  miracles  and,  thus,  you 
will  comprehend  them  in  their  higher  naturalness.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  this  connection,  we  should  con- 
sider the  evangelical  accounts  upon  the  dogmatic  presumption, 
that  there  are  no  miracles  and  lower,  whatever  rises  above  it, 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  reality.  For,  surely,  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  deny  that  the  Synoptic  Jesus  possesses  divine  glory.  We, 
however,  desire  to  present  the  picture  of  the  Synoptic  Christ, 
just  as  it  is;  and,  therefore,  also  the  significance  which  this 
picture  ascribes  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  miracles  of  Jesus?  We 
will  not  do  them  justice  if  our  examination  proceeds  from  the 
general  dogmatic  conception  of  miracles.  For  the  usual  defi- 
nition: Miracles  are  acts  of  immediate  divine  activity  which 
enter  the  established  order  of  the  life  of  the  world,  does  not 
touch  the  essence  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  For  in  his  person, 
in  the  person  of  this  man,  their  mediation  within  the  world  is 
established ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  mediation,  they  stand  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  of  the  world  from  the  very  beginning. 

Therefore,  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  to  be  defined  rather 
as  mighty  works  (dunameis)  of  the  man  Jesus,  by  which  he 
accomplishes  such  things,  as  never  can  be  accomplished  with 
human,  natural  powers.  In  the  general  definition,  the  (rela- 
tive) naturalness  of  those  miracles  is  expressed ;  in  the  specific 
definition,  the  supernaturalness  is  expressed.  In  the  first  case, 
they  are  works  of  the  man  Jesus,  wrought  by  his  hands  (Mark  6 : 
2),  because  of  which  the  multitudes  glorify  God,  who  had 
given  such  power  unto  men  (unto  that  one  man)  Matt.  9:  8. 
In  the  other  case,  his  miracles  are  such  works,  as  not  only,  as 
yet,  have  not,  but  absolutely  cannot  be  derived  from  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature  and  the  powers  (including  the  human) 
that  govern  nature.    True,  not  only  the  dogmatic,  but  also  the 
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historic  right  oi  this  definition  has  been  attacked  time  and 
again. 

Only  recently,  the  assertion  has  again  been  made,  that  tlic 
gospels  date  from  a  time,  when  miracles  were  almost  an  every 
day  occurrence,  and  that  an  actual  breach  of  the  order  existing 
in  nature  was  not  perceived,  because,  at  that  time,  the  people 
did  not  know  what  connection  of  nature  was.  These 
assertions,  which  are  made  in  the  name  of  "historic  science," 
are  entirely  unfounded. 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  note,  that  in  all  the  literature  of 
the  Jews  up  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  we  find  no  record  of  any  mir- 
acles performed  by  any  post-exilic  man  of  God.  The  evan- 
gelists, especially,  who  are  claimed  to  be  so  fond  of  miracles, 
do  not  narrate  a  single  miracle  of  John  the  Baptist,  simply  be- 
cause, as  the  fourth  evangelist  states  lo:  41,  John  performed 
none  (compare  also  Mark  6:  14).  But  how  necessary  it  would 
have  been,  according  to  the  recipe  of  the  mythologists,  to  as- 
cribe miracles  to  this  "second  Elias,"  in  order  to  complete  the 
analogy  with  the  first  Elias.  Concerning  the  miracles  of  the 
disciples,  we  find  that  they  are  always  traced  back  to  Jesus, 
who  had  given  the  disciples  authority  to  perform  them  (Mark 
3 :  14  flf .,  parallels ;  Luke  10 :  17).  They  are,  therefore,  only  rays 
of  the  miracle-glory  which  is  peculiar  to  Jesus.  Just  because 
of  its  contrast  to  the  works  of  the  Baptist,  this  miracle-glory 
manifests  itself  as  something,  which  makes  the  historical  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  new  and  peculiar  and  even,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, gives  it  its  impress  (compare  Acts  10:  38).  But  that 
these  miracles  were  regarded  as  something  extraordinary,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  is  proven  by  the  gospels  on 
every  page.  Not  only  can  we  summon  the  scribes  as  witnesses, 
who  derived  the  miracles  of  Jesus  from  demoniac  powers 
(Mark  3 :  22),  but  Jesus  himself,  who  declares  that  man  is  not 
able  to  make  even  one  hair  white  or  black,  that  is  to  say,  with 
his  natural,  human  powers,  much  less  to  make  the  blind  to  see, 
or  the  dead  to  live  (Matt.  5 :  36,  compare  Luke  12 :  25  ff .,  par- 
allels). 

In  considering  more  closely  the  wonder-working  activity 
of  Jesus,  it  must  be  noted,  that  it  presents  itself  to  us,  in  every 
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respect,  as  a  complete  whole,  and  only  as  such  can  it  be  cor- 
rectly understood.  This  is  true  with  reference  to  the  love  as 
well  as  with  reference  to  the  power  which  manifests  itself  in 
this  activity.  We  are  now,  principally,  concerned  about  the 
latter.  The  general  impression  created  by  the  wonder-work- 
ing activity  of  Jesus  is  this,  that  he  exercises  control  over  truly 
divine  power.  For  the  idea  of  tracing  his  miracles  to  magic 
or  suggestive  influences  must  simply  be  rejected,  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  many  diseases  which  he  healed,  such  as  blindness, 
leprosy,  deafmutism,  and  others,  in  view  of  the  many  cures 
which  he  effected  by  his  mere  word,  and  which  even  benefited 
persons  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  raisings  of  the 
dead  and  other  miraculous  deeds.  Only  upon  the  assumption, 
that  God's  power  is  at  the  command  of  the  man  Jesus,  can  the 
further  impression  be  explained,  that,  per  se,  nothing  is  impos- 
sible to  Jesus.  We  never  see  his  power  fail  him;  we  never 
see  him  unable  to  do  what  he  wills.  He  only  refuses  to  do  some- 
thing, because  he  does  not  will  to  do  it,  as  the  sign  from 
heaven.  When  he  even  promises  his  disciples,  that,  in  case 
they  have  faith  in  doing  the  work  which  he  had  commanded 
ihem  to  do,  nothing  would  be  impossible  to  them  (Matt.  17: 
20 ;  Mark  1 1 :  22  flf .,  parallels),  we  can  conclude,  of  what  he  him- 
self was  conscious.  How  completely  he  had  the  power  of  per- 
forming miracles  in  his  control,  is  seen,  especially,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy.  Jesus  had  granted  him  re- 
mission of  sins.  The  Pharisees  murmured  at  this  and  accused 
bim  of  blasphemy.  But  in  order  to  prove  to  them  visibly,  that 
God  had  given  him  such  authority  he  pledges  himself  also  to 
heal  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  and  says  to  him,  "Arise I"  (Matt. 
9:  1-7).  He  did  not  need  to  fear  a  refusal.  But  he  not  only 
heals  those  sick  of  divers  diseases,  he  not  only  raises  the  dead, 
he  repeatedly  feeds  thousands  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes ;  and 
even  the  elements,  the  winds  and  the  sea,  obey  him.  But 
while  considering  these  miracles,  which  cannot  but  catch  one's 
eye,  let  us  not  overlook  the  intellectual  miracles,  especially  his 
predictions.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  expunge  from  the  pic- 
ture portrayed  by  the  evangelists,  without  destroying  it,  the 
fact  that  Jesus,  for  a  long  time  and  repeatedly,  had  very  accu- 
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rately  predicted  his  end,  its  place  and  the  several  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  And  what  a  prophetic  vision  he 
evinces  in  the  case  of  Peter  I  Here  we  find  the  two  things 
equally  marvellous  and  equally  firmly  established;  namely, 
that  Jesus  had  given  this  Simon  the  name  Cephas,  i.  e.,  a  man 
as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  had  also  predicted  on  the  nig^t  before 
his  crucifixion,  that  he,  Simon,  on  that  night,  before  the  cock- 
crowing,  would  deny  him  thrice.  Let  us  ponder  over  this  single 
fact  and  we  will  be  constrained  to  say :  To  this  Jesus  belongs 
divine  glory.  Those  claims  of  Christ,  which  we  consideieu 
first,  make  this  reality  clear  to  us ;  and,  again,  this  reality  con- 
firms those  claims. 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  these  facts,  however,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  define  more  clearly  the  form  in  which 
Jesus  had  and  would  have  divine  glory.  It  is  true,  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Synoptic  Jesus  has  been  expressed  by  the 
formula:  Jesus  is  Jehovah,  is  God  himself,  who  is  called 
Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament  (Grau).  But  this  formula  is  a 
direct  contradiction  of  Christ's  own  testimony.  Jesus  docs 
not  refer  to  himself  as  a  theophany,  as  a  ghostlike  appearance. 
He  claims  divine  glory  only  in  such  a  manner  as  is  coasislem 
with  the  fact,  that  he,  as  man,  is  the  Son  of  God.  Thus,  a  limi- 
tation is  established.  What  he  has,  was  given  to  him.  Con- 
sequently, his  intercourse  with  God,  his  Father,  finds  expres- 
sion in  prayer,  in  thanksgivings  as  well  as  in  petitions.  Fur- 
thermore, on  earthy  he  sustains  his  unique  relation  to  God  in 
faith  and  in  the  form  of  faith  he  continues  to  effect  this  rela- 
tion. This  will  be  denied  only  by  such  as  dispute  the  inner 
reality  of  Christ's  life  of  prayer.  For  prayer  to  God,  as  Jesus 
himself  enjoins  time  and  again,  cannot  take  place  without 
faith.  In  the  form  of  faith,  he  possesses  the  almighty  power 
of  God  (compare  Matt.  17:  20). 

But  this  is  only  the  subjective  side  of  the  relation.  Just 
as  little  as  our  faith  in  God  should  be  or  can  be  a  voluntary, 
spontaneous  soaring  upward,  just  so  little  is  this  the  case  witli 
the  faith  of  Jesus.  His  faith  also  had  a  certain  object  upon 
which  it  rested.  This  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  was  in  him,  who  worked  through  him,  and  through  whom 
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he  worked.  The  Holy  Spirit  designates  the  objective  side  of 
his  relation  to  God.  In  this  respect  also,  a  formal  similarity 
exists  between  "Christ"  and  the  other  witnesses  of  God 
(Cremer).  This  similarity  is  not  destroyed  by  the  prevailing 
dissimilarity,  any  more  than  the  similarity  is  destroyed  which 
exists  by  virtue  of  their  common  humanity.  Jesus  traces  his 
miracles  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  especially  his  cures  of  the  de- 
moniacs (Matt.  12 :  28).  Of  that  great  moment,  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  consciousness  of  his  sonship  with  such  unique  sub- 
Hmity,  we  read :  "In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  said"  (Luke  lo:  21).  By  the  Spirit  of  Ciod,  this  Son  of 
man  is  the  Son  of  God  past  all  parallel,  as  we  saw  above.  For 
only  by  proceeding  from  this  assumption,  will  we  understand 
that  powerful,  solemn  word  concerning  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost :  "Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son 
of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him;  but  whosoever  speaketh 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in 
this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come"  (Matt.  12:  32;  Luke 
12:  10;  compare  Mark  3 :  29).  With  reference  to  this  passage 
some  have  ventured  to  assert :  That  the  apostles  recognized  in 
Christ  a  divine  being  in  any  sense  is  excluded  by  this  word, 
that  the  sin  against  the  Son  shall  be  forgiven,  but  not  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost(Weizsacker).  But  the  word  of  Jesus  has 
here  been  misinterpreted.  For  he  does  not  speak  of  sins 
simply  against  the  "Son" — that  would  mean  against  the  Son 
of  God — but  of  blasphemy  of  the  Son  of  man.  And  again, 
that  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  directed  against  some 
one  entirely  different  from  Jesus,  but,  as  the  connection  shows, 
against  his  divine  activity  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  (Mark  3 : 
22,  30 ;  parallels).  Therefore,  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  this : 
Whosoever  blasphemeth  Jesus  as  a  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him,  if  he  repent;  but  if  such  an  one  as,  having  experienced 
within  himself  the  efficacious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
through  him  having  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God — yet,  afterwards,  shall  blaspheme  against  him,  it  shal'. 
not  be  forgiven  him.  Therefore,  Jesus  uttered  that  terrible 
word  concerning  the  disciple,  who  would  betray  him :  "Good 
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were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  bom"  (Mark  14:  21). 
Surely,  that  can  only  mean,  that  the  sin  is  unpardonable. 

By  these  explanations,  nothing  is  retracted  of  what  wc 
said  about  the  divine  glory  of  Jesus;  its  form  is  only  more 
clearly  defined.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  their  purpose  to  cut  his 
personal  and  mediatorial  life  into  separate  acts  or  separate 
manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  human  form  of  faith 
does  not  exclude  a  continuity  of  consciousness;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  only  includes  that  movableness  of  it  which  alone  makes 
possible  e.  g.  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane  or  the  cry  of  agony  00 
the  cross.  Nor  does  it  follow  from  the  form  in  which  Jesus 
performs  his  miracles,  that  God  only  grants  him  power  for 
each  individual  case  or  only  after  special  petition;  but  Jesus 
thereby  evidences,  as  it  were,  his  general  authority,  which  the 
Father  had  given  him,  as  the  Only-Begotten  One,  the  Christ, 
for  his  work  (Matt.  1 1 :  4-$). 

These  fixed  observations  help  us  to  solve  many  difficul- 
ties that  present  themselves  in  the  picture  of  Jesus.  We  have 
already  mentioned,  that  Jesus  acknowledges  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  one  point.  Of  the  end  of  the  world  he  says: 
'*But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father" 
(Mark  13 :  32).  This  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  glor> 
which  we  had  to  attribute  to  him  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony. For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at  all  the  opinion  of  the 
evangelists,  that  Jesus  had  been  omniscient,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.  one  who  had  known  all  things.  When 
he  walked  toward  that  green  fig  tree,  if  haply  he  might  fin.^ 
any  fruit  thereon,  he  certainly  did  not  know  that  he  would 
find  none.  He  first  observed  this,  when  he  approached  the 
tree  (Mark  11 :  12  ff.).  And  how  poorly  it  would  harmonize 
with  the  unfeigned  surprise  of  Jesus,  if,  perchance,  he  had 
known  beforehand,  precisely  what  intelligent,  believing  an- 
swers the  centurion  of  Capernaum  or  the  woman  of  Canaan 
would  give  him.  And  yet,  we  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, do  justice  to  the  Synoptic  picture  of  Jesus  with  thf 
other  statement :  Jesus  was  not  omniscient.  On  the  contrary, 
we  see,  that  he  knows  everything  and  anything  that  he  wants  to 
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know  ,  and  which  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  for  the  purposes 
of  his  work.  He  even  knows  of  the  colt,  "whereupon  never 
man  sat,"  which  the  disciples  would  find  tied  in  Bethphagc 
(Mark  11:3).  He  knows  that,  in  Jerusalem,  his  disciples  would 
meet  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  (Mark  14:  13).  We 
never  see  Jesus  ignorant  of  anything,  not  even  in  the  case  men- 
tioned above.  He  knows  that  the  angels  do  not  know  the  day 
of  the  end  of  the  world ;  likewise,  he  knows  that  he  himself  is 
unconscious  of  just  this  one  thing.  Just  from  this  word  of 
Jesus  the  consciousness  appears  that  the  Father  does  not  with- 
hold anything  else  from  him.  But  this  one  thing  he  shall  not 
desire  to  know,  and,  therefore,  he  does  not  desire  to  know  it. 
For  this  one  thing,  human  consciousness  could  not  grasp  with- 
out being  shattered. 

In  like  manner,  we  must  also  regard  that  familiar  word  of 
Jesus  directed  to  the  rich  young  man,  when,  after  rejecting  the 
address:  "Good  Master,"  he  says:  "There  is  none  good  bui 
one,  that  is  God"  (Mark  10 :  18).  That  Jesus  did  not  include 
himself  among  the  "evil"  people  (Matt.  7:  11)  is  not  only 
proven  by  the  joint  picture  of  the  Synoptics,  but,  principally, 
also  by  the  fact,  that  he  immediately  asks  the  rich  young  man 
not  only  to  sell  whatsoever  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  but 
also  to  come  and  follow  him  (Mark  10:  21).  In  this  manner, 
he  should  fulfill  the  commandment,  which  Jesus,  as  yet,  had 
not  mentioned ;  namely,  the  commandment :  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart"  (Matt.  19 :  18  ff.).  But  that 
the  man  Jesus,  aside  from  all  this,  simply  as  the  Son  of  God^ 
reserves  the  predicate  "good"  alone  for  the  Father,  is  due  to 
the  relation  of  his  sonship.  This  derogates  nothing  from  the 
fact  that  the  Synoptic  gospels  also  portray  Jesus,  not  only  as 
a  man  who  committed  no  sin,  but  as  one  who  is  holy.  This 
holiness,  it  is  true,  always  presents  itself  in  human  form.  For 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  the  judge  of  the  world,  and  the 
other  consciousness,  that  his  death  shall  redound  to  the  re- 
mission of  sins  of  many,  is  consistent  only  with  essential  holi- 
ness. The  Synoptic  Jesus  possesses  this  twofold  conscious- 
ness. 

The  inference  now  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the  divine 
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glory  of  Jesus  does  not  reach  its  limit  in  what  he  permits  to 
become  visible  of  that  glory,  but  that  it  extends  infinitely  be- 
yond. This  glory  stands  behind  all  his  acts  as  the  sublime 
background  of  power  of  a  divine  potentiality.  Especially 
does  Jesus'  power  of  working  miracles  indicate,  that  if  he  had 
desired,  he  could  have  performed  penal  miracles,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  one,  when  he  commanded  the  fig  tree  to 
wither  away,  whose  beautiful  foliage  feigned  that  it  was  laden 
with  fruit.  We  feel  something  of  this  power  when  the  disciple? 
wait  only  for  the  instruction  of  Jesus  to  command  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven,  to  consume  the  village  which  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  (Luke  9 :  54).  In  a  significant  passage,  we  observe, 
how  this  background  of  power  forms  the  foil  (if  I  dare  use  the 
expression)  even  for  the  suffering  of  Jesus.  When  Peter 
wanted  to  set  him  free  by  means  of  the  sword,  he  said  to  him: 
**Thinkest  thou  that  I  have  not  power  to  pray  to  my  Father, 
and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels"  (Matt.  26:  53)?  Thus  it  woidd  be  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  defend  himself  against  his  enemies  in  a  powerful  man- 
ner. But  what  appears  at  this  one  moment  is  true  of  the  whole 
life  of  Jesus.  He  himself  declares  this  in  that  word,  where  he 
characterizes  his  own  example  as  the  reverse  of  that  which 
is  customary  in  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  where  the  kings 
?nd  princes  rule.  The  Son  of  man,  however,  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  (Mark  10:  42-45,  parallels). 
The  whole  comparison,  especially  the  word  "I  came  not," 
which  expresses  a  personal  resolution  of  the  will,  only  ha5 
sense,  is  only  then  free  from  empty  phraseology,  if  this  Son  of 
man  really  could  have  come  as  king  and  could  have  forced  all 
to  bow  before  his  feet.  It  is  his  will,  if  he  comes  in  a  different 
manner,  if  he  ministers  and  dies.  It  is  his  will,  because  it  is  the 
Father's  will  (compare  Matt.  26:  54).  Therefore,  he  docs  not 
make  use  of  what  he  has,  he  does  not  exercise  what  he  has  in 
his  power  to  exercise. 

But  why  should  this  be  so?  Jesus  himself  gives  the  an- 
swer :  "That  he  might  give  his  life  a  ranson  for  many"  (Mark 
10:  45).  In  that  he  calls  sinners  to  repentance  and  saves  that 
which  is  lost,  he  consummates  his  work.     But  there  appears  in 
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this  Jesus  another  glory  than  the  one  we  have  thus  far  been 
considering,  not  a  glory  of  power,  but  a  glory  of  love,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  very  renunciation  of  power,  in  minister- 
ing, suffering,  dying.  And,  surely,  the  first  three  gospels  at- 
tribute this  glory  also  to  Jesus.  No  one  has  ever  dared  to 
deny  this.  On  the  contrary,  for  this  reason,  the  Synoptic  gos- 
pels have  frequently  been  preferred  to  the  fourth  gospel,  in 
whose  Christ  one  misses  that  loving,  merciful  condescension 
to  sinners  (Holtzmann).  We  accept  every  concession  that  is 
made  in  favor  of  the  first  three  gospels.  For  surely,  if  love 
consists  in  this,  that  one  does  not  live  for  himself,  but  for  oth- 
ers :  what  love  is  to  be  compared  with  the  one  wc  find  in  Jesus? 
Especially  is  this  true  also  of  his  miracles.  In  this  respect  also 
ihey  present  themselves  as  a  complete  whole.  Aside  from  the 
cursing  of  the  fig  tree,  they  are  all  in  the  service  of  merciful, 
helping  love.  So  far  as  those  swine  of  the  Gergesenes  which 
perished  in  the  sea  (Mark  50:  iiflF.)  are  concerned,  this  special 
occurrence  is  only  an  accompanying  circumstance  of  one  of 
the  miraculous  cures  of  Jesus. 

This  glory  of  the  love  of  Jesus  is  certainly  not  less  divine 
than  the  glory  of  his  power.  For  just  through  and  in  Jesus 
we  have  fully  perceived  that  God  is  not  only  absolute  power, 
but  that  he  is  also  love.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  undoubtedly 
became  clear  to  us  that  the  glory  of  love  loses  its  lustre  and 
grows  pale  if  we  separate  it  from  the  divine  background  of 
power  which  we  observed  in  the  picture  of  Christ  portrayed 
by  the  Synoptics.  Only  where  love  is  joined  to  power  and 
power  is  joined  to  love,  only  there  appears  the  greatest  love, 
the  love  of  God.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  abolish  or  to  deteriorate 
the  glory  of  Jesus'  love  by  emphasizing  the  glory  of  his  power. 
We  thereby,  in  reality,  give  it  its  true  value.  And  that  divine 
glory  really  belongs  to  the  humble  Jesus,  this,  as  we  saw  above, 
it  attested  also  by  our  first  three  gospels. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  forget  to  state  that  the  Synop- 
tic picture  of  Jesus  the  Christ  is  completed  only  with  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  With  the  account  of  it,  each  of  these 
three  evangelists  crowns  his  narrative.  But  more  than  this, 
the  Synoptic  Jesus  even  predicts  this  fact  in  the  most  unequiv- 
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ccal  terms  and  in  words  which  not  only  characterize  it  as  an 
occurrence  (Auferweckung),  but  some  how  as  his  own  act  (Auf- 
erstehung).  (Thus  Mark  regularly;  compare  especially  9:  9.) 
This  does  not  mean  that,  through  his  resurrection,  Jesus  be- 
came a  different  person  than  he  was  previously,  but  the  evan- 
gelists indicate  that  only  now  he  completely  became  manifest 
as  the  one  that  he  was.  The  account  of  the  two  disciples  of 
Emmaus,  especially,  shows  how  the  actual  resurrection  of 
Jesus  solved  the  perplexing  discord  of  his  believers ;  namely, 
the  discord,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  must  have  been  the  Scm 
of  God,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  could  not  have  been 
the  Son  of  God  (compare  Luke  24:  19  with  21).  For,  in  the 
gospels,  his  resurrection  by  no  means  appears  as  a  special  in- 
stance of  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Mark  12 :  25ff.)* 
but  as  something  just  as  singular  and  extraordinary  as  his 
own  person  and  his  death  on  the  cross.  Therefore,  whoever 
presents  the  picture  of  the  Synoptic  Christ  without  taking  the 
resurrection  into  consideration  abbreviates  it  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  and,  therefore,  can  easily  say  that  the  Synoptic  Jesus 
is  different  from  the  one  in  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

How  shall  we  understand  the  gospels?  Not  as  though 
the  decision  concerning  the  divine  glory  of  Jesus  depended  upon 
the  resu!  1  cction,  taken  by  itself,  as  a  fact  which  is  connected 
with  the  historic  life  of  Jesus  in  an  external  manner,  but  that 
Jesus  as  the  one  that  he  was  and  wanted  to  be,  could  not  re- 
main in  death,  but  had  to  rise  from  it.  Thus,  his  resurrection 
apf)cars  as  the  seal,  which  has  been  affixed  to  his  life  and  self- 
testimony. 

If  we  view  the  picture  of  the  Synoptic  Christ  in  this  mau- 
i;cr,  as  it  presents  itself  as  a  whole,  we  will  be  constrained  to 
say,  looking  at  the  heart  of  the  matter:  The  Synoptics  have 
and  know  no  other  Jesus,  than  do  John  and  Paul,  namely,  the 
Son  of  man,  who  is  the  Son  of  (iod,  the  crucified  one,  who 
arose  again,  who,  although  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, nevertheless  possessed  divine  glory,  in  which  he  will 
come,  at  some  future  time,  to  complete  his  work  for  all  eternity. 


Article  VII. 

THE  AGE  OF  MIRACLES. 

In  those  days  the  multitude  being  very  great,  and  having  nothing  to  eat, 
Jesus  called  his  disciples  unto  him,  and  saith  unto  them,  I  have  compassion  on 
the  multitude,  because  they  have  now  been  with  me  three  days,  and  have  nothing 
to  eat.— Mark  8 :  1,2. 

And  Jesus  went  forth,  and  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  was  moved  with  com- 
passion toward  them,  and  he  healed  their  sick. — Matt  14 :  14. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  told  his  disciples 
that  they  should  love  their  enemies  and  pray  for  them  which 
persecuted  them.  He  assigned  as  the  reason,  as  well  as  the 
result:  "That  ye  may  be  the  children  (sons)  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just." 

Jesus  himself  was  not  one  of  the  sons  of  God :  he  was  the 
Son  of  God.  He  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him.  If 
the  Father  was  gracious,  so  was  he.  If  the  Father  was  mer- 
ciful, so  was  he.  If  the  Father  was  longsuffering,  and  abund- 
ant in  goodness  and  truth,  so  was  he.  The  words  that  he  said 
he  had  heard  with  the  Father.  The  works  that  he  did  he  had 
seen  with  the  Father.  In  him  the  Father  stood  revealed. 
With  him  grace  and  truth  came — the  abundance  of  grace  and 
mercy  and  goodness  and  truth  which  belong  to  that  God  and 
Father,  who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  and  his  rain  to  fall,  impar- 
tially and  alike,  on  the  fields  of  the  evil  and  of  the  good,  of  the 
just  and  of  the  unjust. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  that  great  multitude 
in  a  desert  place  was  made  up  only  of  the  good  and  just. 
Among  so  many  there  were  bound  to  be — to  put  it  mildly — 
idlers  and  triflers,  not  to  say  scoffers  and  unbelievers.  And, 
besides,  there  were  those  whose  private  lives  would  not  bear 
too  close  a  scrutiny.    We  may  depend  upon  it  that  this  Shcp- 
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herd  was  finding  more  than  one  lost  sheep  there,  that  this 
Physician  was  finding  there  more  than  one  sick  patient.  But 
he  made  no  inquisition  into  their  lives ;  he  raised  no  question 
as  to  their  worth :  he  worked  a  miracle  for  them  all,  and  fed 
them  all — ^the  evil  and  the  good,  the  better  and  the  worse,— 
because  they  were  hungry,  because  they  had  nothing  to  cat, 
because  he  had  compassion  on  them. 

And  those  great  multitudes  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
healed  every  sickness  and  every  disease  among  them, — is  it 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  they  were  good  and  just,  worthy 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  unto  them?  Was  not  many  a 
one  healed  whose  disease  was  a  direct  result  of  sinful  indul- 
gence? Was  not  many  a  one  dismissed  with  a  caution  that  he 
sin  no  more  lest  a  worse  thing  come  to  him  ?  And  yet  the  Heal- 
er did  not  discriminate.  He  cured  them  without  distinction. 
He  had  compassion  on  them,  and  healed  their  sick, — good,  bad 
and  indifferent, — ^because  they  were  afflicted  and  miserable  and 
wretched  and  suffering. 

Now,  we  know  that  Jesus  is  not  only  the  Son  of  God,  but 
also  the  Son  of  man.  We  know  that  he  is  our  fellow-man. 
our  well-wisher  and  elder  brother.  We  know  that  he  had 
compassion  on  the  multitude  not  simply  because  they  were  as 
sheep  not  having  a  shepherd,  but  also  because  there  were  so 
many  thousands  of  human  beings  stranded  in  a  desert  place, 
hungry,  and  having  nothing  to  eat.  We  know  that  he  had 
compasssion  on  other  multitudes  and  healed  their  sick  because 
he  pitied  them  in  their  wretchedness  and  helplessness.  And 
we  are  told  that  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
We  are  told  that  he  has  ascended  far  above  all  authority  and 
power.  We  arc  told  that  he  is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of 
Lords.  We  are  told  that  in  him  all  things  consist,  that  he  up- 
holds all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  and  that  he  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself. 

And  have  we  not'  the  right  to  ask,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  the  gracious  and  merciful  and  long^uffering  God,  and 
is  one  with  God ;  if  he  is  also  the  Son  of  man  and  the  friend 
:  nd  lover  and  helper  of  men ;  if  he  shewed  forth  abundantly 
the  goodness  and  truth  of  God  in  the  days  of  his  earthly  life 
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by  words  of  compassion  and  power  wrought  on  the  just  and 
unjust ;  if  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  if  all 
power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth — to  him,  the  Son 
of  God  and  Son  of  man,  so  that  as  the  God-man  he  rules  the 
v/orld  for  the  succor  and  salvation  of  men, — have  we  not  the 
right  to  ask  what  he  has  been  doing  all  these  almost  nineteen 
hundred  years  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  need? 
Have  we  not  the  right  to  ask  whether  those  few  miracles  of 
those  few  years  were  the  only  exercise  of  his  almighty  power 
put  forth  and  to  be  put  forth  for  the  satisfying  of  human  neces- 
sity, the  curing  of  disease,  the  comforting  of  the  afflicted  and 
sorrowful?  In  a  word,  have  we  not  the  right  to  expect  that 
the  beginning  then  made  would  inaugurate  a  new  era?  that 
those  signs  were  but  the  precursor  and  prophecy,  the  promise 
and  pledge  of  future  wonders?  that  when  he  himself  was  re- 
ceived up  into  heaven  he  would  yet  send  forth  beneficent  and 
effectual  powers  which  should  carry  on  in  his  world  among 
God's  children  and  his  own  brethren  the  works  of  mercy  which 
he  had  begun? 

What  did  he  do?  He  sent  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  who  is 
the  Holy  Spirit?  He  is  himself  God,  one  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy  and  good- 
ness and  truth.  He  is  at  once  a  distinct  Person,  and  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  In  his  coming  Christ  came, 
m  his  presence  he  is  present,  in  his  works  he  is  at  work — and 
that  not  only  in  the  moral  and  spiritual,  but  also  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  world. 

What  we  mean  to  say  is  that  this  is,  after  all,  God's 
world.  It  may  be  and  it  is  a  fallen  world.  It  is  true  that  sin 
and  death  have  entered  into  the  world,  and  that  it  is  this  present 
evil  world.  But  for  all  that,  God  has  not  abandoned  it  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  powers  of  evil.  The  earth  is  still  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof :  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein.  Men  are  still  his  offspring.  In  him  they  still  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being.  All  things  save  sin  own  him 
as  their  Maker  and  Master — the  rocks  of  the  hills,  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  birds  of  the  air.  It 
is  he  who  has  given  the  sun  (the  Saviour  calls  it  "his"  sun)  to 
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Tulc  over  the  day,  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  rule  over  Ac 
nig^t.  It  is  he  who  has  commanded  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
grain,  the  trees  to  bring  forth  fruit,  for  our  food ;  who  has  com- 
manded the  rain  to  fall,  and  the  fountains  to  flow,  and  the  rivers 
to  run,  for  our  drink.  It  is  he  who  has  fashioned  these  bodies 
of  ours,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  who  has  provided 
for  their  shelter  and  clothing,  for  our  every  need.  And  if  in 
that  primal  act  of  creation  it  was  God  the  Father  who  was  the 
Maker  of  all,  it  was  through  God  the  San,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  and  with  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  moved  cm  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and  life  out 
of  death.  If  God  spake  and  it  was  done,  it  was  the  Word 
which  he  spake  that  did  it,  and  it  was  the  "breath  of  his  mouth" 
that  quickened  it. 

It  is  this  same  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  whom  God  has  now  sent  in  Person  and  fulness  of 
power  into  his  world.  It  is  his  work  to  develop  and  order  it. 
It  is  his  work  to  guide  and  instruct  men  in  the  use  of  it,  that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  all  the  good  and  perfect  gifts 
V  hich  he  has  put  into  it,  for  their  employment,  for  their  enjoy- 
ment, for  their  service  and  need,  forasmuch  as  they  are  still 
the  summit  of  his  creation,  whom  all  inferior  creatures,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  are  commanded  to  serve. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  the  chief  work  of  the  Hoiy 
Spirit  is  to  convict  men  of  sin,  to  enlighten  them  and  lead  them 
to  Christ  that  in  him  they  may  have  righteousness  and  be  justi- 
fied from  sin.  But  we  do  claim  that  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  Spirit  s 
work,  although  a  secondary  part,  perhaps  an  auxiliary  part,  to 
display  and  develop  the  resources  which  God  has  placed  in 
his  world,  and  to  enlighten  men, — ^the  evil  and  the  good,  the 
just  and  the  unjust — as  to  their  beneficent  use;  howbeit,  in 
what  seems  to  be  an  ordinary  and  natural  way :  in  short,  that 
the  benevolence  begun  by  our  Lord  in  miracle  and  sign, 
whereby  nature  was  accelerated  or  retarded,  interrupted  or  in- 
tensified, transcended  or  otherwise  controlled  in  behalf  of  the 
miseries  and  necessities  of  men, — that  that  same  benevolence 
has  been  and  still  is  carried  on  by  the  inspiration  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  means  of  the  properties  and 
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processes  of  nature  and  in  what  men  are  pleased  to  call  a  ra- 
tional and  ordinary  manner. 

That  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  lower  sphere,  has  fitted  men 
for  doing  God's  service,  Scripture  abundantly  testifies.  Pharaoh 
speaks  of  Joseph  as  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  and 
as  one  who  is  therefore  discreet  and  wise  to  be  set  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt.  When  the  tabernacle  was  about  to  be  built, 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said:  "See,  I  have  called 
by  name  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah :  and  I  have  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wis- 
dom, and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  workmanship,  to  devise  skilful  works,  to  work  in  gold, 
in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and 
in  carving  of  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship. 
And  I,  behold  I  have  given  with  him  Aholiab  .  .  .  and 
in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise  hearted  I  have  put  wisdom, 
that  they  make  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee."  Time  would 
fail  us  to  tell  of  Saul,  to  whom  the  Spirit  was  given  that  he 
might  be  filled  with  kingly  thoughts  and  know  how  to  rule  over 
God's  people;  of  Othniel  and  others  of  the  Judges,  to  whom 
the  Spirit  was  given  that  they  might  know  how  to  lead  Israel 
forth  to  battle;  and  to  yet  more  for  the  accomplishment  of 
some  particular  work  in  hand,  as  well  as  to  Psalmists  that  they 
might  praise,  and  to  prophets  that  they  might  prophesy. 

And  the  plain  inference  seems  to  be,  that  not  only  are 
these  physical  bodies  of  ours  God's  handiwork,  but  that  our 
faculties  also,  our  reason,  talents,  gifts,  are  all  derived  from 
the  same  divine  source  and  are  meant  to  fulfil  a  divinely  intended 
purpose ;  so  that  there  is  no  scholar  so  learned,  no  scientist  so 
famous,  no  invention  so  useful  and  no  discovery  so  great,  but 
that  all  is  to  be  referred  to  the  goodness  of  that  God  and 
Father  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift, — 
and  not  from  man  from  whom  it  comes  om^,  nor  yet  from  Satan 
from  whom  it  comes  up,  unless,  of  course,  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  the  many  benefits  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  and  growth  which  make  for  the 
welfare  of  men,  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  wiles  of  the 
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devil.  We  believe  that  they  are  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  example.  Our  i^ord  fed  miraculously  with  but  seven 
loaves  of  bread  and  a  few  small  fishes,  a  multitude  of  4000  hun- 
gry persons  in  the  wilderness.  Since  that  day  the  population 
of  the  world  has  been  steadily  increasing,  demanding,  among 
other  things,  a  larger  food-supply.  As  the  race  multiplied,  it 
spread  out  over  uninhabited  areas.  When  these  tracts  were 
occupied,  the  mariner's  compass  was  discovered  (or  became 
known),  ships  were  enlarged,  sailors  were  emboldened,  a  new 
continent  was  discovered  and  opened  to  settlement.  Still  pop- 
ulation increased ;  and  as  vacant  lands  were  settled  and  tilled, 
waste  lands  were  reclaimed,  irrigation  was  extended,  the  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  edible  and  useful  products  were  observed 
and  studied;  fertilizers  were  prepared  and  applied  (whole 
square  miles  of  phosphate  rock  were  unearthed) ;  harvests  were 
augmented  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  multiplied.  Mean- 
while, the  use  of  steam  was  developed  as  a  motive  power ;  long 
trains  hauled  the  harvests  to  the  seaboard ;  huge  ships  stored 
them  in  capacious  hulls  and  swiftly  bore  them  to  the  densely 
populated  West  and  East, — ^>'ea,  when  in  Christian  Ireland  or 
Finland,  or  in  heathen  China  or  India,  gaunt  famine  ap- 
peared, in  a  week,  two  weeks,  from  this  country  and  from 
that,  vessels  freighted  deep  with  stores  were  speeding  on  their 
way  to  banish  from  those  shores  that  horrid  shape  and  replace 
it  with  the  gracious  form  of  charity  and  plenty.  So  that  nowa- 
days there  can  scarcely  be  a  multitude  of  hungry  persons  who 
have  nothing  to  eat — as  was  so  often  the  case  in  the  old  world, 
— and  that  not  by  some  miracle,  but  by  the  good  will  of  the  na- 
tionF  and  their  bountiful  supply.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which 
Christ  the  Lord  is  feeding  the  hungry  multitudes  to-day. 

Another  example.  In  our  Lord's  day  and  for  many  a 
long  year  thereafter,  there  was  small  skill  in  treating  disease, 
and  such  things  as  hospitals  and  homes  were  scarcely  thought 
of.  There  was  medical  superstition,  but  as  for  medical  science, 
it  barely  existed.  The  doses  administered  were  loathesome 
and  nauseous.  Surgery  was  in  its  infancy,  and  its  best  efforts 
were  only  experimental  and  tentative.    The  woman  diseased 
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for  twelve  years,  who  had  spent  all  her  living  on  physicians 
and  became  nothing  better,  but  rather  grew  worse,  represented 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  There  were  no  anaesthetics, 
and  pain  had  simply  to  be  borne.  There  were  no  sanitary 
precautions,  and  epidemics  were  frequent  and  wide- 
spread. There  were  no  free  clinics,  no  dispensaries,  no  poor- 
houses,  no  asylums,  no  provision  for  the  insane,  the  crippled, 
the  incurable,  the  blind  or  deaf  or  dumb.  These  all  suffered 
and  sorrowed  and  died.  Our  Lord  was  able  to  open  the  eyes 
of  only  a  few  blind,  the  ears  of  only  a  few  deaf,  in  a  little  cor- 
ner of  the  world ;  to  unloose  only  a  few  tongues ;  to  cure  only 
a  few  sick,  to  heal  only  a  few  lame. 

And  to-day?  To-day  it  verily  seems  as  if  the-  Lord  had 
distributed  for  the  public  good  and  made  common  property 
his  wonderful  power  to  heal.  To-day  we  speak  of  the  mar- 
velous strides  made  in  the  sciences  of  surgery  and  medicine. 
We  hear  of  almost  miraculous  cures.  We  read  of  whole  coun- 
tries delivered  from  pestilence  and  plague.  We  know  of  a 
hundred  institutions  of  mercy  where  all  sorts  of  ills  are  specially 
and  skilfully  treated.  We  are  told  how  pain  is  banished,  or 
at  least  greatly  assuaged;  how  crippled  limbs,  almost  hope- 
jessly  so,  are  straightened ;  how  diseases  are  modified  or  wholly 
prevented.  Inch  by  inch,  year  by  year,  advance  is  being  made 
into  the  sad  and  sorrowful  domain  of  disease  and  suffering :  and 
we  exclaim,  "What  hath  God  wrought!"  and  we  remember 
that  all  this  has  been  done,  all  this  progress  has  been  made, 
not  in  all  the  centuries  before  Christ  came,  but  since  Christ 
the  Lord  has  come,  and  ascended  up  on  high,  and  sent  to  earth 
his  Holy  Spirit.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which  Christ  the  Lord 
is  healing  their  sick  to-day. 

I  know  that  science — ^there  are  a  few  noble  and  notable 
exceptions — claims  these  triumphs,  and  many  more,  for  her- 
self. I  know  that  she  says,  "See  what  I  have  wrought!"  I 
know  her  pride  and  boasting,  that  it  is  she  who  has  benefited 
and  blessed  humanity.  She  has,  indeed,  solved  many  a  prob- 
lem, laid  bare  many  a  secret ;  she  has  discovered  many  a  heal- 
mg  virtue  long  hidden  in  mineral  and  herb  and  flower;  she 
has  released  many  an  elemental  force  in  earth  and  sky  ana 
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air :  but  it  was  God  who  put  it  there  and  it  was  he  who  gave  her 
the  light  to  find  it  there.  And  in  her  forgetfuhiess  of  God,  in 
her  rejection  of  him,  the  reproach  of  Israel  is  hers :  "The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib;  but  Israd 
doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider." 

And  what  then?  May  not  God,  some  day,  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  and  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf?  May  he  not  give 
them  humility  and  grace  to  see  that  these  are  the  works  of  God 
made  manifest  in  the  healing  of  all  manner  of  sickness  and  dis- 
eases among  the  people?  And,  meanwhile,  is  it  not  enough 
that  God  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  wish  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  avert  famine,  to  cure  disease  and  lessen  pain?  that 
he  has  discovered  to  them  the  means  necessary  to  that  end? 
that  multitudes  are  finding  that  blessed  relief, — the  evil  and  the 
good,  the  just  and  the  unjust?  that  not  a  few  celebrate  their 
recovery  by  finding  the  string  of  their  tongue  unloosed  and  in 
giving  glory  to  God?  that  his  own  dear  children  by  this  means 
are  delivered  and  their  life  of  service  is  preserved  and  prolong- 
ed? that  famishing  heathen  arc  favorably  disposed  to  Christiani- 
ty because  of  the  aid  rendered  them,  and  that  in  far  distant  med- 
ical missions  grateful  heathen  are  turned  to  the  Lord  by  what 
to  them  seems  a  miracle,  but  is  only  the  employment  of  those 
methods  and  medicines  which  he  has  made  known  to  men  be- 
cause he  had  compassion  on  them? 

John  W.  Horine. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug,  i,  1903. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  MISSION  SITUATION  IN  INDIA. 

The  problem  of  Missions  in  India  has  not  been  confined 
to  America.  Within  the  last  six  months  there  has  been  a  ver>' 
animated  discussion  in  British  and  Scottish  theological  circles 
on  the  question,  "Are  Indian  Missions  a  Failure?"  It  appears 
that  a  somewhat  liberally  minded,  but  earnest  physician,  Jo- 
siah  Oldfield,  D.  C.  L.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  went  to  India  last  year 
as  a  physician  to  visit  a  patient  in  one  of  the  first  class  Indian 
States  of  Kathiawar  and  used  his  opportunity  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation at  close  hand  of  mission  conditions,  not  only  there, 
but  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  Rajpootana  Punjab  Central 
Provinces  Indore  and  Baroda.  This  physician  said  he  went 
to  India  full  of  the  joy  of  believing  that  Christian  Missions 
wherever  they  were  planted  were  a  blessing  He  returned 
with  a  different  view.  Wherever  he  went  he  avoided  the  Eu- 
ropeans, never  once  accepted  their  hospitality,  but  always  so- 
journed in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  the  land,  whether  it  was 
a  village  hut,  or  a  village  temple,  or  a  professional  man's  resi- 
dence, or  a  Rajah's  guest-house.  Dr.  Oldfield  has  been  so 
similar  for  many  years  in  his  personal  habits  to  those  of  a 
Brahman,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  being  at  home 
in  Indian  high  caste  houses  everywhere.  And,  consequently, 
he  was  able  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  high  caste  Indian 
life,  and  to  gain  the  opinions  of  the  educated,  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  natives  of  the  country. 

The  classes  of  people  whom  he  interrogated  ranged  from 
"prime  ministers  of  Indian  States  to  judges  and  pleaders,  and 
doctors  and  village  tax-collectors,  and  college  students,  in  both 
Indian  States  and  British  territory." 
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His  indictment  of  the  work  of  Misisons,  though  it  is  not 
lacking  in  appreciation  of  devotion,  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  missionary,  is  full  of  that  sense  of  intellectual  superiority 
and  scorn  which  we  know  to  inhere  in  the  intelligent  and  cul- 
tured Hindoo.  This  trait  crops  out,  for  instance,  in  such  an 
exclamation  as  the  following,  "Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  aris- 
tocratic Hindus  of  India  look  upon  the  adoption  of  Christiani- 
ty much  in  the  same  way  that  the  scions  of  English  aristoc- 
racy would  look  upon  one  of  their  daughters  taking  up  the 
trade  of  a  barmaid!" 

The  severe  criticism  of  Indian  Missions  thus  made  by  Dr. 
Oldfield  has  been  replied  to  by  Rev.  William  Miller,  C.  I.  E., 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  principal  of  the  Madras  Christian  College  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  thtf  University  of  Madras,  and  by  several 
others.  Both  Dr.  Oldfield's  statement  and  the  replies  to  it 
show  how  penetrative  and  discriminative  a  study  of  the  whole 
situation  Dr.  Jacobs  has  made,  and  how  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Dr.  Jacobs  are  essential  in  the  conduct  of 
our  Mission  work  in  India. 

From  his  study  of  the  problem  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Oldfield 
has  come  from  India  with  the  feeling  that  the  work  there  is  a 
real  failure,  but  "with  the  full  conviction  that  the  Master  Jesus 
would  be  followed  by  His  millions  if  He  appeared  in  human 
form  in  the  great  land  of  Hindustan,  and  that  the  missionar}' 
Saint  of  the  Gentiles,  too,  would  be  as  powerful  to  transform 
men's  minds  in  the  East  as  he  was  to  sway  the  thought  of  the 
Western  world  in  his  day.  Jesus  as  the  divine  teacher,  and 
Paul  as  the  enthusiastic  and  philosophic  exponent  of  self-sac- 
rifice to  win  souls,  would  find  in  India  a  waiting  world." 

In  reply  to  this  Dr.  Miller  says :  "Dr.  Oldfield  appears  to 
think  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  faults  of  Missions  and  mis- 
sionaries the  Master  Jesus  would  at  once  be  followed  by  His 
millions'  in  India,"  etc.,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  if  this 
is  the  true  ideal  of  success,  Christianity  has  always  been  a 
failure. 

"The  itandard  of  lUCceM  set  up  by  Dr.  Oldfield  ia  not  warranted  by 
anytbing  in  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Cbriitian  Cburcb,  certainly  not  by  iU  earlieat 
and  moat  rapid  triumpbs.      It  It  admitted  on  all  bands  tbat  tber*  waa 
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special  preiMtration  for  thoee  triumplis  in  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
world  when  Christian  miaeionariee  were  first  sent  out  from  Antioch.  In 
spite  of  this,  there  is  nothing  to  show,  hut  much  to  disprove,  that  the  Mas- 
ter was  in  those  days  'followed  by  His  millions.' 

"Evidence  is  ample  that  Paul's  letters  were  addressed  to  but  small 
companies  of  belieying  men  and  women  in  Corinth  or  Philippi,  in  Thesaa- 
lonica  or  Bphesua,  and  that  the  general  life  even  ol  those  cities  where  the 
gospel  had  taken  firmest  hold  was  going  on,  when  the  Apostle  wrote,  very 
much  as  it  had  done  before  his  visits.  Also  we  are  distinctly  told  that  'not 
many  wise  men  after  the  fiesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  wm'o 
called.'  The  companies  of  the  called  were  not  only  small,  but  made  up 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  slaves  and  other  men»bers  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  that  is  to  say^  of  those  who  stood  by  no  means  high  either 
In  moral  character  or  social  influence  at  the  time  when  they  obeyed  their 
call.  In  the  main,  it  was  upon  what  Dr.  Oldfield  would  regard  as  most  un- 
promising materials  that  Paul  and  his  fellow-missionaries  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  Apocalypse  is  a  proof  that  the  lapse  of 
a  generation  had  not  brought  unqualified  succes|  even  within  the  limits  of 
those  small  companies.  When  that  book  was  written,  some  at  least  of  the 
churches  in  Roman  Asia  were  going  backward  in  earnestness  of  spirit,  and 
therefore  losing  whatever  power  they  exercised  at  first  in  moulding  the 
mass  of  the  world  around  them. 

"It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Paul  'swayed  the  thought  of  the  Western 
world';  but  the  question  is  pertinent  whether  he  did  so,  as  Dr.  Oldfield 
thinks,  in  his  own  day?  Paul's  missionary  life  began,  one  may  roughly 
say,  in  A.  D.  50.  Half  a  century  thereafter,  the  slight  acquaintance  of 
Tacitus  with  what  he  regarded  as  a  new  sect  among  the  Jews  shows  how 
little  the  thought  of  Rome  was  swayed  at  that  date  by  the  message  which 
the  Apostle  had  long  before  sealed  by  his  blood.  And  if  Pliny,  writing  a 
few  years  later,  shows  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Bithynia,  still  to  him,  as  plainly  as  to  Tacitus,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared a  mere  absurdity  that  Western  thought  would  ever  be  infiuenced  by 
what  any  Christian  might  speak  or  write.  Even  after  the  day  when  men 
like  Tacitus  and  Pliny  showed  some  acquaintance  with  the  existence  of 
Christianity,  generation  after  generation  passed  during  which  the  leaders 
of  thought  throughout  the  empire,  as  certainly  as  the  aristocratic  and  con- 
servative Hindus  on  whose  opinions  Dr.  Oldfield  relies,  would  have  'all 
agreed  that  Christianity  was  quite  an  unimportant  factor,  so  far  as  the 
conversion  of  the  upper  classes  was  concerned.'  It  to<^  full  two  centuries 
and  more  after  Paul  began  the  work  of  foreign  missions  before  he  could  be 
said  in  any  real  sense  'to  sway  the  thought  of  the  Western  world.' 

"Now,  what  are  the  corresponding  facts  in  India?  Missions  have  been 
at  work  there  for  about  a  century.  I  refer  to  Protestant  missions  only. 
The  number  of  avowed  Christians  connected  with  those  missions,  according 
to  the  census  taken  two  years  ago,  is  964,000;  and  the  number  is  steadily 
increasing.  While  the  growth  of  the  population  of  India  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1.52  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Christians  connected 
with  Protestant  missions  has  been  at  the  rate  of  between  50  and  51  per  cent. 

"Peraonally,  I  care  little  for  statistics  in  discussions  like  the  present, 
because  there  are  still  many  elements  of  uncertainty  about  census- taking 
in  India,  and  much  more  because  things  moral  and  spiritual  can  be  gauged 
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•T«n  bj  corrwjt  flgorw  only  In  the  mdMt  way.  StiU  there  mmt  be  eome 
startins-point  in  erery  dlecoMlon,  and  a  tolerably  accurate  statement  In 
flfuree  it  at  least  not  altogether  nebulons. 

"To  my  mind  It  te  not  without  deep  slcnlflcance  that  964.000  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India  are  now  within  the  Protestant  churches,  whereas  a  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  practically  not  eren  one,  and  that  the  change  has  been 
effected  through  the  efforts  of  men  who  at  the  beginning  had  oTerything  to 
learn,  and  who  accordingly  made  blunder  after  blunder  In  their  methods. 
Now  that  experience  has  brought  more  wisdom  to  the  workers,  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  work  will  go  oo  at  an  accelerated  pace.  But  eren  ss 
things  stand,  the  result  is  in  eyery  way  encouraging.  If  all  the  dream- 
stances  be  taken  fairly  Into  account,  I  doubt  whether  anything  more  en- 
couraging has  taken  place  on  so  large  a  scale  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  would  be  hard  to  proye  that  the  number  of  aTOwed  Christians 
bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  InhabitanU  of  the  Roman  world  in  A.  D. 
160— that  is.  a  century  after  missionary  work  began— than  the  fruits  (rf 
Protestant  missions  do  to  the  inliabitanU  of  India  to-day.' 

"If  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  wholly  deceptlye,  the  fifty  years  im- 
mediately ahead  wUl  see  a  numerical  derelopment  of  the  Indian  church,  at 
least  as  great  as  that  of  the  church  in  the  Roman  empire  In  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  Justin  and  Tertullian. 

"The  fact  is.  that  they  who  compare  the  results  of  Indian  with  those  of 
apostolic  or  other  early  missions  need  to  lay  to  heart  the  spirit  of  the  ad- 
Tice  to  'study  large  maps.*  To  one  who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  think 
things  out,  a  century,  of  which  his  own  lifetime  takes  up  a  part,  se^ns  im- 
mensely long,  while  a  century  in  some  distant  age  dwindles  almost  into 
nothing.  In  point  of  fact,  a  century  at  one  period  is  as  long  as  a  century 
at  another.  Such  men  haye  equal  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  ages 
changes  which  are  great  and  destined  to  be  lasting  take  place  in  a  way 
which  appeani  slow,  and  call  for  patient,  long  continued,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance inadequately  rewarded  effort  oo  the  part  of  those  appointed  to  effect 
them.  If  history,  especially  the  samples  of  It  contained  in  Scripture,  bears 
any  lesson,  this  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  dlyine  plan. 

"My  opponenu  are  welcome  to  the  admission  that  the  churches  at 
work  in  India  (and  elsewhere)  haye  glyen  way  too  much  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  our  times.  They  haye  depended  too  largely  on  organisation, 
and  haye  unintentionally  lessened.  In  those  newly  become  Christians,  that 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  health  and  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian society  which,  if  all  things  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  would  be  as  active 
now  as  in  earlier  times.  It  Is  one  of  the  errors  for  which  allowance  must 
be  made  when  a  noyel  work  is  entered  on.  The  way  to  remedy  the  error, 
without  foregoing  the  benefits  of  formal  association,  will  be  gradually  dis- 
closed as  greater  experience  Is  gained  In  the  coming  generations  and  the 
coming  centuries.  But  if  the  results  attained  In  an  age  of  organized,  and 
therefore  necessarily  of  more  or  less  paid  effort,  be  as  solid  ss  tbcee  arriyed 
at  in  an  age  whose  natural  method  work  la  different,  the  question  of  the 
immediately  instrumental  cause  of  those  results  Is  of  secondary  Import- 
ance." 

Coming  down  now  to  the  facts,  we  find  that  the  first  spe- 
cific criticism  which  Dr.  Oldfield  makes  is  the  following :  "The 
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Christian  missioner  takes  up  the  position  that  Christianity  is 
the  only  true  religion,  and  that  all  worship  of  God  in  any  other 
way  is  'heathen  idolatry/  "  In  elucidation  of  this  position  Dr. 
Oldfield  presents  the  following  statements : 

"All  high  caste  Hindus  are  alienated  by  the  arrogant  condemnation  of 
Hinduism  by  the  mlssioners,  who  are  far  more  ignorant  of  the  Shastras  and 
the  Vedas  than  the  Hindus  are  of  the  Bible.  The  missloners  seem  to  for- 
get that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bast  are  full  of  sublime  teaching,  and  lay 
down  precepU  as  lofty  as  any  which  the  West  are  in  the  habit  of  practising. 

"When  .a  missioner,  more  full  of  zeal  than  discretion  or  knowledge, 
begins  his  mission  by  publicly  maligning  the  heroes  of  popular  yeneration; 
when  he  considers  that  Christianity  can  be  advanced  by  holding  up  to  con- 
tempt the  stories  of  intrigues,  for  example,  which  have  become  woven  about 
the  life  of  Krishna,  he  is  only  building  up  against  his  creed  an  impenetrable 
wall  of  silent  pity.  It  would  be  as  if  some  missioner  came  into  the  market- 
place of  an  Bnglish  town  and  blasphemed  against  the  Christian  faith  by 
gloating  over  the  faults  of  David  or  Moses,  or  Abraham  or  Jael,  or  malici- 
ously ridiculed  the  stories  of  Jonah  and  Joshua  or  Jericho,  or  repeated  the 
lewd  suggestions  of  profane  publications  about  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

"It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  high  caste  Hindus  are  as  religious, 
devout,  and  tm  conservatively  devoted  to  their  religion,  and  as  intellectually 
acquainted  with  its  teaching,  as  are  Christians  in  Bngland  with  theirs; 
while  they  are  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  feel  with  a  keen  sense  of  being 
hurt  in  a  tender  place  any  public  slight  that  may  be  levelled  against  their 
creed  or  against  the  heroes  of  their  theology. 

"Again,  too,  high  caste  Hindus  consider  that  missloners  are  not  only 
ignorant  but  dishonest,  because  Hindus  read  the  missionary  reports  and  see 
that  therein  they  and  their  religion  are  maligned.  They  see  that  to  get 
funds  for  missionary  work  it  is  necessary  nowadays  to  use  startling  colours, 
and  lay  them  on  thickly,  with  the  result  that  to  English  audiences  mission- 
aries frequently  paint  Indian  life  in  absolutely  false  colours.  They  tell  tales 
which  are  quite  true  indeed,  but  which  are  given  as  typical  illustrations  of 
Indian  life,  whereas  they  give  as  false  a  picture  as  if  a  Hindu  working  In 
our  East-end  slums,  with  all  their  filth  and  overcrowding,  and  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  and  foul  language  and  immorality,  were  to  go  back  and 
relate  stories  from  his  work  there  as  if  these  stories  were  typical  of  Bng- 
lish life. 

"The  wide-minded  Hindu  reads  and  harmonizes  the  new  thought  with 
his  ancient  creed — and  remains  a  Hindu." 

Another  critic  of  Dr.  Oldfield,  possibly  a  lawyer  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  evidently  is  a  follower  of  Harnack,  and  who  is  so 
liberal  in  his  Christianity,  that  he  has  no  place  for  the  atone- 
ment, and  wrongly  believes  that  the  Oriental  mind  is  different 
Occidental  mind  in  feeling  no  presence  of  sin  nor  any  need  of 
atonement,  makes  a  presentation  of  the  religion  of  India,  which 
is  by  no  means  as  ideal  as  that  of  Dr.  Oldfield's  and  which  he 
distinctly  declares  is  dying.    The  critic  believes  that, 
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'*As  in  the  pagan  world,  so  in  India,  the  old  religion  has 
grown  powerless  to  affect  men's  wills.  The  forms  of  religion 
have  become  mere  irksome  trammels,  clung  to  perhaps  in  some 
cases  the  more  closely  because  they  are  all  that  is  left,  in  others 
cast  off  altogether,  and  the  best  minds  are  seeking  for  some- 
thing new  to  replace  the  old  and  outworn.  'There  is  no  more 
tragic  event  under  the  sun,*  writes  a  native  gentleman,  'thar 
the  death  of  a  nation,  and  this  consists  in  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  beliefs,  institutions,  and  national  peculiari- 
ties that  give  it  an  individual  character.  This  awful  tragedy 
is  now  going  on  in  India.  The  old  religion  is  dying;  the  old 
morality  is  dying ;  the  bonds  of  custom  and  tradition,  which  are 
the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  social  organism,  are  dissolving; 
there  is  death  and  decomposition  all  around.'  How  closely 
this  description  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  pagan  world 
at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  yet  how  different  the 
effect  produced!  And  why?  What  prevents  Christianity  ap- 
pealing to  the  Indian  to-day  with  the  same  magic  force  as  it 
did  to  Jew  and  Pagan  two  thousand  years  ago?" 

This  Edinburgh  critic  believes,  against  Dr.  Oldfield,  that 
the  native  religions  are  dying  and  worthless,  but  under  Har- 
nack's  influence,  then  goes  on  to  show  Christianity's  mistake 
in  India,  as  follows: 

"What  we  are  proclaiming  to  the  heathen  is  not  the  evangel  of  Christ, 
but  the  elaborate  structure  of  European  theology  into  which  we  hare  woTen 
much  that  was  Jewish — some  of  which  waa,  in  turn,  got  from  Egypt — much 
that  was  derived  from  the  philosophy  and  the  myateries  of  Greece,  much 
that  was  Roman,  much  even  that  was  barbaric.  For  a  great  part  of  our 
Church  doctrine  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  much  less 
In  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  In  itm  earliest  stages  Christianity  un- 
derwent rapid  changes,  changes  which  it  would  be  out  of  place,  indeed  im- 
possible, to  analyze  here;  but  briefly  put,  they  consisted  in  the  development 
of  what  Profcs?cr  Harnack  has  called  Christology  and  the  abs(Hi>tion  of 
Hebraism  and  Heileniem.  Christology  is  largely  founded  upon  the  Hebrm- 
iatic  Idea  of  the  Messiah,  from  which  were  developed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection  and  the  divine  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  finaiiy  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Should  we  be  surpria- 
fd  that,  when  we  attempt  to  cram  into  the  Eastern  mind  the  product  of  two 
thousand  years  of  Western  thought,  we  awaken  no  response?  Wlien  we  get 
away  from  the  bed  rock  of  Christ's  teaching,  can  we  be  cerUin  that  we  arc 
dealing  with  living  truths  which  will  appeal  to  men  the  world  over?  That, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity  do  appeal  to  the 
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Eastern  mind  is  shown  by  the  words  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  thelstlc  sect  of  Hinduism,  the  Brahmo  SomaJ:— 

"  'If  you  wish  to  secure  that  attachment  and  allegiance  of  India,  it  must 
be  through  spiritual  Influence  and  moral  suasion.  And  such  Indeed  has  been 
the  ca«e  in  India.  You  cannot  deny  that  your  hearts  haye  been  touched, 
conquered,  and  subjugated  by  a  superior  power.  That  power,  need  I  tell 
you,  is  Chrk»t.  It  is  Christ  who  rules  British  India,  and  not  the  British 
Ooyemment.  England  has  sent  out  a  tremendous  moral  force  in  the  life 
and  character  of  that  mighty  prophet  to  conquer  and  hold  thla  vast  empire.' 

"And  yet  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  such  men  as  Christians  because,  for- 
sooth, they  are  unable  to  accept  ready-tnade  the  theology  of  Europe.  Who 
shall  say  that  In  so  refusing  we  are  guiltless  of  that  crime  for  the  committer 
of  which  it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he 
were  cast  Into  the  sea?" 

But  not  all  critics  have  faith  in  the  moral  earnestness  of  the 
educated  Brahmins.  There  is  another  trait  of  the  Indian  or  of 
the  educated  native  of  India  spoken  of  by  Rev.  Glonridge  in  his 
history  of  the  Oxford  History  to  Calcutta  and  referred  to  by  the 
Edinburgh  writer  which  shows  the  educated  upper  caste  East 
Indian  in  a  less  favorable  light.  This  is  not  a  result  of  his  con- 
tact with  Christianity,  but  is  a  deep-seated  mark  in  his  nature. 
And  it  is  this  speculative  and  philosophizing  instinct,  the  very 
thing  which  the  Edinburgh  writer  condemns  in  the  Occident 
which  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  failure  of  Christianity  in 
the  Indian  Orient.  Abraham,  and  Elijah,  and  Isaiah,  were 
Orientals  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  that  of  the  educated 
Hindu,  such  a  Hindu  as  we  saw  in  America,  for  instance,  in  the 
Parliament  of  Religions.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  reasoning 
quoted  above  by  the  follower  of  Harnack  is  shattered.  The 
following  is  the  testimony  of  Glonridge:  "The  Bengali  is  al- 
ways ready  to  talk  about  religion — ^nothing  is  easier  than  to  get 
him  on  to  a  religious  subject ;  but  then  one  discovers,  to  one's 
great  disappointment,  that  his  interest  in  it  is  merely  intellec- 
tual and  superficial,  and  that  nothing  is  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  such  truth  as  he 
is  led  to  acknowledge."  Anyone  who  has  noted  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Aryan  Brahmin  mind,  will  agree  at  once 
that  it  is  very  unlike  the  nature  of  the  average  "Oriental" 
mind;  and  that,  in  particular,  it  differs  most  widely  from  the 
earnest  and  intense  Semitic  mind.    The  only  class  of  Semitics 
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with  whom  the  Brahmins  can  fairly  be  compared  arc  the  Phar- 
isees! 

The  next  pointed  criticism  that  Dr.  Oldfield  urges  against 
the  work  in  India  is  that  the  ordinary  missionary  has  very  little 
spiritual  influence  with  the  higher  classes  of  the  Hindus,  and 
this  for  personal  reasons. 

It  is  noticeable  everywhere  that  Dr.  Oldfield  takes  the 
high  caste  position,  and  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  out- 
cast races,  or  "poor  wretches  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
perhaps  a  little  to  gain  by  becoming  Christians,"  are  really 
worth  saving  and  worth  the  attention  of  Protestant  Missions. 
Has  Dr.  Oldfield  forgotten  the  parable  that  instructs  the  Chris- 
tian to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  bring  in  the 
poor  and  the  lame  and  the  halt  and  the  blind?  The  fact  is  that 
ihc  whole  outlook  of  Dr.  Oldfield  and  hi3  Brahmin  advisers 
would  be  improved  by  a  humble  consideration  of  the  parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  a  parable,  the  full  force  of 
which  the  heathen  Indian  sage  has  entirely  failed  to  learn. 

Dr.  Miller  makes  answer  to  Dr.  Oldfield's  insinuation  that 
all  the  converts  are  from  the  lowest  classes.     He  says: 

"The  sweeping  statement  on  which  his  opinion  rests  is  far 
from  true.  In  not  a  few  regions  a  very  appreciable  proportion 
of  the  native  Christians  belong  to  classes  which  both  by  birth 
and  intellect  stand  high  in  the  social  scale.  It  is  granted  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  originally  belonged  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  not  a  few  to  the  lowest  of  the  low — to  classes  as 
low  comparatively  as  the  slaves  who  bulked  so  largely  in  the 
churches  of  the  earliest  days.  But  to  Dr.  Oldfield  and  the 
critics  who  agree  with  him,  the  proportion  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation made  up  by  the  classes  from  which  the  native  Christians 
are  mainly  drawn  is  probably  unknown."     He  continues : 

"NeTerthelecB  thoee  lower  castes  are  for  practical  purpoaee  outaide  tlie 
pale  of  caste  and  Hinduism.  By  the  higher  caste*  they  are  In  moat  cases 
oppressed,  while  they  are  universally  regarded  with  that  contempt  of  which 
the  article  under  review  contains  such  abundant  evldeiice.  But  those  lower 
classes,  whom  it  is  proposed  severely  to  let  alone  for  the  sake  of  conciliate 
ing  the  higher,  form  a  large  fraction  of  the  people  of  India.  I  believe  this 
fraction  to  be  not  smaller  than  a  sixth  or  a  fifth,  and  perhaps  It  is  far  larger. 
I  admit  that,  for  the  reasons  Just  adduced,  this  estimate  is  little  more  than 
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a  guess;  but  if  it  be  anywhere  near  the  mark,  it  implies  a  total  of  not  less 
than  forty  millioos.  To  establish  a  living  church  in  the  midst  of  so  vast  a 
number  would  be  a  mighty  work,  even  if  the  higher  classes  remained  aa  ab- 
solutely untouched  as  Dr.  Oldfleld  imagines  that  they  are. 

"I  shall  not  either  affirm  or  deny  that  the  churches  and  societies  have 
given  an  excessive  share  of  their  attention  to  this  lower,  section  of  the  In- 
dian community.  That  question  can  be  decided  by  those  ahme  who  are 
qualified  by  personal  contact  with  all  classes,  and  by  deep  thought  and  long 
experience.  But  that  forty  millions  of  people  should  be  totally  uncared  for 
— they  being  the  very  ones  whose  need  of  every  kind  of  Novating  help  is 
greatest,  and  to  whom  access  is  at  the  same  time  easiest — is  a  proposal 
which  no  Christian  with  the  plain  facts  before  him  will  entertain." 

The  first  personal  reason  that  Dr.  Oldfield  alleges  for  the 
failure  of  the  ChFistian  missionary  in  India  is  a  social  and  po- 
litical one.    Dr.  Oldfield  says  of  the  missionary : 

"He  is  usually  an  Anglo-Indian,  and  no  one  who  haa  not  stayed  for 
some  little  time  in  India  can  quite  understand  what  that  means. 

"The  line  of  social  demarcation  which  is  drawn  between  Indiana  and 
Anglo-Indians  is  as  deep  as  it  is  sharp.  Tou  can  hardly  be  a  social  com- 
rade of  the  Indian  people  and  retain  social  intercourse  with  the  English 
official  class. 

"A  missionary  of  good  claas  is  usually  in  touch  with  Anglo-Indian  official 
life;  he  mixes  with  the  officers  and  their  families,  he  joins  the  gymkanaa 
and  clubs,  and  therefore  at  once  he  comes  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
However  good  he  may  be,  however  earnest,  however  charitable,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  an  Anglo-Indian,  and,  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  this  puU 
a  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  being  a  comrade  of  the  people,  or  getting  to  un- 
derstand the  inner  thought  of  the  people. 

"Again  and  again,  when  I  have  been  sitting  at  meat  In  the  houses  of 
Brahmins  or  Vaishyas,  they  have  opened  their  heart*  to  me,  and  hava  ad- 
mitted that  never  before  had  they  spoken  openly  to  an  Englishman,  for 
fear  that  their  opinions  would  be  carried  to  officers,  and  that  some  mischief 
would  result  to  them;  for,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  denied,  there  is  the 
strongest  belief  throughout  India  that  Indians  who  are  Independent  think- 
ers will  sooner  or  later  become  marked  men.  and  will  be  made  to  suffer  in 
some  way  or  other,  on  the  plea  that  their  'loyalty'  is  doubted. 

"Thus  the  mind  of  the  Hindu  ia  a  closed  book  to  the  Anglo-Indian,  to 
whom  he  talks,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface,  and  who,  in  return,  looks  upon 
him  as  one  of  a  race  who  are  never  to  be  trusted,  who  say  one  thing  with 
their  mouth  and  mean  another  thing  with  their  heart." 

In  replying  to  this  point  Dr.  Miller  is  obliged  to  admit  that 

Dr.  Oldfield  is  more  than  half  right.     Miller's  words  are  as 

follows :  "Dr.  Oldfield  is  at  least  partly  right  in  what  he  says 

as  to  the  line  of  social  demarcation  being  so  deep  and  sharp 

that  one  'can  hardly  be  a  social  comrade  of  the  Indian  people 

and  retain  social  intercourse  with  the  English  official  class ' 
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This  difficulty  is  seldom  sufficiently  emphasized.  To  get  into 
close  touch  with  the  'conservative  Hindu'  is  hard  for  anyone, 
but  particularly  hard  for  the  'missionary'  who  is  'in  touch  with 
Ang^o-Indian  official  life  .  .  .  and,  therefore,  at  once 
comes  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  road.'  There  is  a  regrettable 
amount  of  truth  in  the  remark  that  'there  is  the  strongest  belief 
throughout  India  that  Indians  who  are  independent  thinkers 
will  sooner  or  later  become  marked  men,  and  will  be  made  to 
suffer  in  some  way  or  other,  on  the  plea  that  their  loyalty  is 
doubted.'  The  actual  warrant  for  this  widespread  belief  is 
immensely  less  than  the  excessive  sensitiveness  of  our  Hindu 
friends  leads  them  to  suppose,  but  that  facts  give  some  warrant 
for  it  cannot  be  denied." 

The  second  point  in  the  personal  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  which,  according  to  Dr.  Oldfield,  accounts  for 
the  failure  of  missions  in  India  is  to  be  found  in  the  personal 
habits  of  the  missionary. 

"The  habits  of  the  Christian  missioner  are  usually  lower 
in  some  ways  than  the  habits  of  the  people  he  is  supposed  to 
go  out  to  convert.  Again  and  again,  a  man  in  the  position  of 
a  prime  minister,  or  a  judge,  or  a  pleader,  has  said  to  me, 
'Would  you  send  out  an  East-end  coster  to  address  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  order  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity?'"  Dr.  Oldfield's  authorities  explain  further,  as 
follows : 

"These  may  appear  imall  tbinst;  Imt  If  you  actually  carry  them  Into 
practice  at  home,  you  will  understand  what  aort  of  an  atmosphere  your  mis- 
sionaries create  around  them  here. 

"We  always  bathe  before  we  eat;  your  missionaries  do  not  consider  it 
essential  to  their  ideas  of  etiquette.  We  always  change  our  clothes  and  put 
on  a  clean  garment  to  eat  in;  your  missionaries  do  not  mind  sitting  down 
to  dinner  in  the  clothes  in  which  they  haye  walked  the  streets.  We  allow 
no  dead  body  to  touch  our  hands;  your  missionaries  do  not  scruple  to  put 
them  within  their  lips;  and  more,  too,  your  missionaries  are  corrupting  our 
young  men,  by  trying  to  teach  them  that  the  spirit  of  humaneness  is  un- 
imporUnt,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  life  is  a  chimera,  and  that  animals  may 
be  slaughtered  and  eaten,  wholly  regardless  of  their  sufferings,  so  long  only 
as  the  appetite  of  man  is  pampered. 

"Tour  St.  Paul  said  that  he  would  not  eat  flesh  or  drink  wine  if  thereby 
he  made  his  brother  to  offend,  but  your  minsionaries  hare  set  up  a  lower 
atandard  than  St.  Paul;  and  although  they  know  that  thereby  they  offend 
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our  religious  ideas,  they  go  on  killing  and  eating,  and  drinking  things  that 
are  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

"They  do  these  things  knowingly,  and  with  a  line  contempt  for  what 
they  call  our  'heathen  scruples,*  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  your  an- 
archists break  every  rule  of  polite  society;  and  both  sets  of  missionem  won- 
der why  they  can't  convert  people,  blame  the  barrenness  and  hypocrisy  and 
obstinacy  of  the  world  they  live  in,  and  never  seem  to  recognize  what  grave 
errors  they  are  themselves  making." 

Here  the  yawning  difference  between  Dr.  Oldfield's  posi- 
tion and  that  of  a  sound  Evangelical  doctrine  comes  dearly 
to  view.  Dr.  Oldfield  might  well  study  to  advantage  the  prin- 
ciples so  fully  expounded  by  the  apostle  Paul,  to  whom  he  re- 
fers as  an  ideal  missionary.  Maintaining  that  missionaries 
must  conform  to  the  ideas  with  those  of  whom  they  deal,  he 
here  lays  down  the  canon  that  it  is  necessary  for  missionaries 
to  live  an  ascetic  life,  since  the  Brahmins  do  so  wholly,  and  the 
other  castes  do  in  part. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Miller's  answer  on  this  point  to  Dr. 
Oldfield: 

"He  implies  that  success  is  Impoeaibld  so  long  as  Hindus  can  say:  'We 
allow  no  dead  body  to  touch  our  hands;  your  missionaries  do  not  scruple  to 
put  them  within  their  lips.'  Paul,  however,  wae  no  ascetic  Neither  was 
his  Master,  who  'came  eating  and  drinking.'  Everyone  knows  how  Paul  pro- 
tested when  his  friends  in  Qalatia  were  tempted  to  regard  Jewish  customs 
regarding  meats  and  drinks  as  necesaary  for  Christians.  When  a  proper  oc- 
casion called  for  it,  he  was  ready  to  make  any  and  every  personal  sacrifloe; 
but  to  ba«e  the  whole  life  and  action  of  the  Chriatian  Church  on  outward 
observances,  or  on  the  prejudices  of  those  for  whose  good  it  labored,  was  a 
view  to  which  he  would  give  place  by  aubjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour.'  " 

The  third  personal  objection  that  Dr.  Oldfield  urges 
against  the  missionaries  is  that  their  spiritual  life  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  actually  lower  than  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
best  Indian  priests.  Dr.  Oldfield  does  not  definitely  prefer  the 
charge  of  worldly-mindedness  against  the  missionaries,  and 
allowance  must  always  be  made  in  what  he  says  for  the  tincture 
of  asceticism.  But  even  Dr.  Miller  admits  that  Dr.  Oldfield's 
strictures  deserve  attention,  and  that  there  is  "need  of  a  higher 
spiritual  standard  among  all  workers  for  Christ  in  India — ^necd 
for  a  greater  number  of  'saintly  men  of  high  intellectual  capac- 
ity and  childlike,  charitable  faith.'"  Dr.  Oldfield  illustrates 
his  criticism  by  the  following  conversation  of  a  native  Indian, 
which  took  place  on  the  veranda  of  one  of  the  state  bungalows : 
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**  'Toar  miMtoiuurtof  are  mtremelT  niee  fellowi;  Jolly  fellowi  to  Ulk 
to;  oourtoous,  kindly,  gentlemanly  fellows ;  but  I  should  no  more  tUnk  of 
loamlng  ykihwf  truths  from  them  than  I  should  bo  to  an  Bnglish  milittry 
oflear  and  ask  him  to  do  a  surgical  operation  for  mo.  simply  because  he 
happened  to  be  oourtoous  and  kindly  and  gentlemanly. 

*'  *From  our  own  spiritual  teachers  we  expect  a  constant  deToUon  to 
•piritual  study  and  spiritual  exercises,  and  earnest  communing  with  the 
great  Spirit  of  all;  we  expect  a  glTing  up  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
which  tend  te  draw  away  the  soul  from  the  most  difficult  of  all  gnosis,  the 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  God  and  of  the  hidden  things  of  His  will. 
But  your  missionaries  do  not  deyote  themseWes  either  to  spiritual  studio 
or  spiritual  exercises.  Tour  Christ  and  your  St.  Paul  used  to  fast  and  be 
always  busied  about  the  things  of  God,  and  used  to  go  Into  the  wildemeu 
to  commune  with  God.  but  your  missionaries  eat  and  drink  and  go  to  par- 
ties, and  to  tennis  and  to  balls,  and  liTe  a  social  life,  and  therefore  we 
know  that  they  are  not  Tery  far  adTinced  in  spiritual  truths,  because  at 
the  higher  le>vels  where  men  are  fitted  to  become  masters  and  teachers^  they 
hare  to  deyote  their  whole  soul  and  consecrate  their  whole  being  to  the 
practice  of  the  higher  life.  ...  Do  you  doubt  me?  I  will  wager  that  if 
we  driTe  round  now  to  the  house  of  your  mlssioniry  in  this  town,  we  shall 
find  him  engaged  in  what  you  would  call  'worldly  pursuits.' 

"  'Let  us  test  It.'  I  answered.  My  friends  grarely  arose  and  ordered  the 
carriage,  and  four  of  us  drore  to  the  mission  station.  The  boy  who  came 
out  to  us  said  that  the  sahib  was  at  the  gymkana  (club).  My  friends 
looked  at  me.  and  we  drove  back;  and  in  response  to  a  message  sent  to  the 
gymkana.  the  missionary  was  good  enough  to  call  in  at  our  bungalow  on  his 
way  home — In  flannels  and  with  his  tennis  racquet!  In  England  we  expect 
our  spiritual  teachers  to  be  good  tennis  players,  and  many  a  story  pictures 
the  curate  as  winning  hie  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners  by  means  of 
the  dexterity  and  power  of  his  flsta,  but  in  India  this  is  not  sa  The  Hindus 
expect  from  their  spiritual  teachers  a  constant  derotion  to  the  gentler  Tir- 
tues.  such  as  those  enumerated  by  Paul  when  he  was  writing  to  Timothy." 

Dr.  Oldfield  sums  his  whole  case  up  in  a  few  very  powerful 
paragraphs.  These  paragraphs  are  powerful  in  their  truth, 
and  subtle  in  their  errors.  Dr.  Oldfield  is  justified  in  his  con- 
tention that  a  contempt  for  what  is  good  in  Hinduism,  and  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  same,  is  very  bad  missionary 
policy.  But  when  we  actually  come  down  to  an  analysis  of 
Hinduism  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  good  in  it,  we 
may  find  that  he  differs  very  much  from  the  principles  of  Chrisi 
and  from  the  apostle  Paul.  His  constant  emphasis  of  "ascetic 
practices''  shows  the  real  bias  and  weakness  of  his  criticism. 
But,  he  is  also  thoroughly  right  in  saying,  "one  ignorant  dog- 
matic map,  wanting  in  spirituality,  will  do  more  to  lower  the 
prestige  of  the  Christian  ideal  than  ten  righteous  men  will  do 
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to  raise  it."  This  is  a  fact  of  which  the  General  Council  is  not 
in  total  ignorance  through  its  own  experience.  Yet,  Dr.  Mil- 
ler claims  that  this  "is  an  error  of  the  past  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent, though  the  need  for  dwelling  on  it  has  not  entirely  passed 
away."  Dr.  Miller,  further,  justifies  Dr.  Oldfield  in  saying 
that  Hindus  and  their  religions  are  **too  often  maligned  in  mis- 
sionary reports";  and  in  tracing  the  evil  not  to  deliberate 
misrepresentation,  but  to  a  pandering  to  mere  effect,  by  dwell- 
ing upon  tales  which,  though  true  in  themselves,  are  not  really 
typical  of  Indian  life.  Dr.  Miller  tells  us  that  this  is  an  error 
from  which  the  missionary  cause  has  begun  to  work  itself  free, 
but  from  which  it  must  be  made  more  free.  However,  let  us 
come  back  to  Dr.  Oldfield's  concluding  paragraphs.    He  says : 

*'We  muit  flrat  of  all  learn  what  ia  good  In  Hindulam,  and  not  condemn 
out  of  our  own  moutliB  the  goodneia  of  God  by  denying  that  He  haa  re- 
Tealed  Hlmaelf  to  the  mllliona  of  the  Eaat.  In  a  different  way*  Indeed,  to 
that  In  which  He  haa  bleiaed  the  Weat,  but  none  the  leat  to  the  Bait  as  to 
the  West  haa  Ood  rerealed  something  of  Hla  glory  and  beauty  and  Hla 
meosureleas  lore. 

"We  must  neyer  forget  that  eyen  our  own  ancestors  were  won  from  their 
pagan  practices  by  haying  their  featlyals  hallowed  and  sanctified  with  a 
benediction*  Instead  of  haying  them  ridiculed  and  destroyed  by  dogmatic 
arrogance. 

"In  short,  therefore,  the  first  lesson  to  learn  must  be.  that  it  is  better 
to  be  a  good  Hindu  than  a  bad  Christian.  The  second  lesson  must  be,  that 
men  should  be  sent  out  who  are  superior  in  saintly  habita  of  derotlon  to 
the  spiritual  teachers  whom  they  wish  to  oonyert,  and  theoe  ovdy.  One  ig- 
norant dogmatic  man,  wanting  in  spirituality,  will  do  more  to  lower  the 
prestige  of  the  Christian  ideal  than  ten  righteous  men  will  do  to  raise  it. 

"The  early  Christian  Church  won  its  great  Tictorlea  hf  the  growing 
recognition  amongst  Greek  and  Roman  pleaaure-satlated  races  that  'these 
Christiana  are  better,  are  gentler,  are  more  honest,  are  more  truthful,  are 
more  self-sacrificing,  and  liye  In  all  things  at  a  higher  lerel  than  we  do.' 
And  laatly,  It  ia  my  firm  opinion  that  we  are  doing  Incalculable  harm  to  the 
•  future  of  Chrkitianlty  in  India  by  taking  out  ao-€alled  conyerts  from  the 
loweat  classes  and  teaching  them  but  a  smattering  of  'Sunday  School  In- 
struction,' and  sending  them  out  with  a  hall-mark  of  'Christians'  upon 
them.  From  the  point  of  yiew  of  the  proi^ess  of  Christianity  in  India,  It 
would  be  better  to  send  a  dozen  spiritual  men,  who  would.  Hying  at  one 
place,  emulate  the  saintly  liyea  and  aacetic  practicea  of  the  early  fathera  of 
the  Christian  Church,  in  order  to  oonyert  intellectually  as  well  tm  spiritu- 
ally on€  iingU  devout  Brahmin  of  potUion  who  had  noiking  U  ^otn  bp  hii 
eoaveriion,  rather  than  to  send  men  in  scattered  units,  under  all  sorta  of 
yarioua  administrations,  to  degenerate  into  elementary  achoolmasters  and 
managers  of  outcast  children's  homes  and  orpbanagea." 
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The  bitter  spirit  of  those  classes  in  India  who  stand  most 
aloof  from  Christian  effort  and  who  have  influenced  Dr.  Old- 
field  can  easily  be  discerned  between  the  lines  of  this  indict- 
ment ;  and  again,  we  must  refer  to  the  entirely  different  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  of  St.  Paul  which  exalts  the  praises  of  babes 
and  sucklings,  and  the  labors  of  the  lowly. 

There  is  a  weakness  and  danger  in  the  Indian  Mission 
field  which  Dr.  Oldfield  has  not  seen  at  all ;  but  which  appears 
very  clearly  in  the  presentation  of  Dr.  Jacobs  in  this 
Review,  and  which  crops  out  at  intervals  in  all  fields 
of  Mission  endeavor.  It  is  the  weakness  that  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  Paul  to  station  Timothy  in  Ephesus  and 
Titus  in  Crete,  and  which  compelled  him  to  write  to  the 
Corinthians  and  rebuke  them  so  severely.  The  rise  of  factions 
and  a  party  spirit,  and  their  unwillingness  to  submit  to  control 
and  good  order ;  their  willingness  to  allow  the  cause  to  decay, 
or  to  involve  it  in  ruin,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  personal 
rights  or  paying  back  personal  g^evances,  is  a  serious  matter 
in  any  Church  at  home  or  abroad. 

Dr.  Jacobs,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  elected  with  great  heartiness  by  the  whole  General 
Council,  after  long  and  serious  deliberation,  and  invested  by 
the  Council  with  authority  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
changes  and  bringing  order  out  of  confusion  in  certain  parts  of 
the  work,  in  his  article  informs  the  Church  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  missionaries  or  disorderly  converts  to  resort  to  disor- 
derly methods  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their  own  convic- 
tions, executing  their  own  plans,  or  gaining  their  own  ends  in 
the  sphere  of  Church  government.  Should  the  Church  permit 
such  a  vicious  principle  to  be  operative  for  one  instant  in  its 
missionary  field? 

Is  there  no  sense  of  self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
higher  sense  of  honor,  and  a  willingness  to  bear  burdens  for 
Christ's  sake ;  and  is  there  no  proper  appreciation  of  the  Scrip- 
tural principle  that  all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  ia 
order  in  the  individual  Christian  heart  in  India?  Is  the  sense 
of  subordination  to  discipline  and  to  higher  authorities,  even 
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though  those  authorities  be  imperfect,  and  if  so,  should  it  go  un- 
rebuked  by  the  mother  Church  ? 

The  right  to  petition  proper  authorities,  the  right  to  ap- 
peal from  these  authorities  in  extraordinary  cases  to  the  Church 
itself,  the  right  to  resign  for  conscience  sake,  is  certainly  an 
incontrovertible  one.  But  there  exists  no  right  to  do  any  of 
these  things  in  a  disorderly  manner.  Even  the  appeal  to  such 
a  wicked  and  worldly  source  of  government  as  Caesar  was  exe- 
cuted in  all  due  form  by  the  apostle  Paul. 

That  men,  called  by  the  Church  to  labor  in  foreign  fields, 
and  set  by  the  Church  under  the  rule  of  properly  constituted 
authorities,  should  attempt  to  influence  individuals  in  the 
Church  in  an  irregular  way,  and  behind  the  back  of  the  regu- 
larly constituted  powers,  by  means  of  privately  printed  broad- 
sides and  pasquinades  sent  out  to  persons  of  more  or  less  in- 
fluence in  ecclesiastical  circles  in  America,  is  a  procedure  of 
ominous  character,  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  summary  way 
by  the  Church  as  a  Church.  It  practically  amounts  to  treason ; 
snd,  no  matter  what  the  provocation,  is  anarchistic  in  principle 
and  result. 

It  is  true  that  this  disreputable  method  of  exerting  influ- 
ence is  used  not  merely  in  India,  but  in  America  itself,  which 
thus  sets  India  a  bad  example.  But  in  no  instance  that  we 
know  of  has  such  a  method  ever  been  attempted  or  tolerated 
on  the  part  of  any  home  missionary  in  America.  The  regular' 
way  of  gaining  a  hearing  may  be  slow,  painful  and  arduous, 
but  it  is  the  only  orderly  and  honorable  way.  The  right  to 
public  and  orderly  protest  and  appeal  to  the  highest  authori- 
ties is  recognized  in  Church  and  state.  But  a  disorderly  and 
illegitimate  method  of  appeal  and  of  gaining  influence,  is  not 
only  dishonorable,  but  criminal,  however  just  the  ground  may 
be  on  which  the  appeal  is  to  be  made.  We  hope  the  attention 
of  the  Church  as  a  whole  will  be  directed  to  this  disorder,  and 
that  it  will  be  settled  in  no  uncertain  way. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  missionaries  sharing  in  the  social 
entertainments  and  amusements  of  their  countrymen.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler sympathizes  with  Dr.  Oldfield.  He  believes  that,  as  a  rule, 
though  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  missionaries  in  places 
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where  there  are  Anglo-Indian  centres,  tend  to  become  merged 
in  ordinary  society  more  than  is  expedient,  if  not  more  than  is 
right, — at  all  events,  to  an  extent  which  does  something  to  ac- 
centuate their  being  foreigners  rather  than  of  one  blood  with 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  labor. 

"Thus  It  happMis  tliat,  unlntentkmmlly  and  to  a  large  extent  nneoa- 
aelOYialy.  mlaaionariea  ■el<k>iii  bear  themselTM  toward*  Hindus  of  good  lo- 
elal  pMitiOD  aa  In  my  opinion  thej  ought  to  do.  Hera  again,  lioweTer.  tha 
MoaltlTaneaa  of  the  Hindu  and  the  extreme  auaTlty  of  hla  own  manners 
make  him  reckon  the  eril  aa  more  than  double  what  it  actually  is.  The 
whoto  question  is  replete  with  difficulty.  Beaides  dangers  which  I  hsTe  not 
apaoe  to  mention,  too  rigid  a  separation  of  missionariea  from  their  nsturai 
aasoelatea  would  InvolTe  the  danger  of  their  being  regarded  a»-and  by  and 
by  of  their  beooming— a  mere  official  cUm,  saying  and  doing  not  what  their 
hearts  dictated,  but  what  routine  preacribed.  A  prieatly  caste,  isolated 
from  ordinary  life,  has  rarely  exerted  much  of  really  beneficial  power.  Thus 
thero  are  dangera  on  both  sides." 

In  bringing  this  whole  matter  to  a  conclusion,  let  us  note 
that  Dr.  Miller  distinctly  declares  that  Dr.  Oldfield  by  reason 
of  his  having  been  a  few  months  in  India  is  not  qualified  to  give 
sound  judgment  on  the  problem. 

'*In  almost  orery  place  which  Dr.  Oldfield  tells  us  that  he  Tialted.  mia- 
alona  are  oomparatiTely  new,  and  haTe  made  leoa  way  than  elsewhere  with 
the  elsases  to  which  his  obserTation  waa  confined.  I  can  teatify  from  long 
exporlence  that  in  Southern  India— that  is,  in  the  Preeidency  of  Madras  and 
the  natiTO  states  surrounding  it— things  are  entirely  different.  If  Dr.  Old- 
field  will  come  to  the  South,  he  will  find  missionaries  who  not  only  do  not 
*drop  their  h's  or  put  them  in  the  wrong  place,'  but  who  do  not  oTerlook 
'what  is  good  in  Hinduism.'  I  hsTe  a  shrewd  stMpicion  that  If  he  had 
looked  for  them  he  would  haTe  found  such  missionaries  elsewhere,  but  he 
will  certainly  find  them  here.  He  will  find,  moreoTer,  that  a  Chrtetian  of 
Brahmin  or  other  higher  caste,  'who  has  had  nothing  to  gain  by  his  conver- 
sion,'  ts  by  no  means  an  unexampled  prodigy.  He  will  also  find,  speaking 
generally,  'that  Christian  mlsaions'  .  .  .  'always  command  respect  and 
roTerence.  even  from  those  who  are  unsble  to  accept  the  Gospel  of  Christ.' 

"Without  fear  of  oontradiction  from  anyone  who  knows  the  facts.  I 
affirm  that  the  influence  of  mtosions  la  felt  to-day  through  tke  length 
and  breadth  of  Southern  India  in  every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est. I  affirm,  further,  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing  reverence  for  Christ 
even  among  'conseryative  and  aristocratic  Hindus.'  and  that  the  meat  out- 
atanding  religious  tendency,  at  all  events  of  their  younger  men,  is  to  try 
how  much  of  the  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  they  can  re^d  into 
the  forms  of  the  ancient  faith.  It  is  true  that  vast  masses  of  the  higher 
castes  remain  untouched  and  inert,  but  there  is  life,  and  thought,  and 
movement  among  no  inconsiderable  part  of  them".    .    . 

"Hindua  of  all  classes  are  beginning  to  think,  if  not  yet  very  often  to 
say,  'these  Christians  are  better,  are  gentler,  are  more  honest,  are  more 
truthful,  are  more  aelf -sacrificing'   (I  would  insert  'more  purposeful  and 
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strenuoiM'),  'and  llTe  in  all  things  at  a  higher  level  than  we  do/  The  na- 
tlTe  church  is  yisCbly  growing  in  Tigor,  and  purity,  and  ooheeloo.'*  .  .  . 
*'In  proportion  to  the  population  from  which  they  come.  Christian  grad- 
uates of  the  University  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  people  except  Brahmins,  and  if  the  progress  of  recent  years  be  maintain- 
ed, they  will  soon  equal  or  surpass  even  them.  In  other  educational  lines 
they  are  equally  or  even  more  piogresalTa" 

In  this  searching  investigation  into  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  mission  work  in  India,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
faithful  missionary.  He  is  a  man  of  feelings  and  sensibilities, 
surpassed  by  none  in  loyalty,  devotion  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  It  wounds  no  one  so  deeply  as  himself  to  hear 
charges  of  ambition,  dishonorable  conduct,  unworthy  example 
before  the  heathen,  ignorance,  incompetence,  uselessness  and 
failure  made  against  the  men  and  the  work  with  which  he  is 
identified.  He  has  given  up  friends,  language,  honors  and 
promotion  at  home,  and  has  consecrated  his  very  soul  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He,  too,  is  operat- 
ing under  great  diffculties,  and  is  hampered  and  limited  by  the 
fact  that  his  authorities  are  not  on  the  ground.  The  greai 
chasm  of  distance  between  the  directive  and  the  operative  point 
affects  him  no  less  unhappily  than  it  does  the  forces  at  home. 
And  the  feelings  of  uncertainty,  shame  for  wrong-doing  by  un- 
worthy associates,  and  varied  disappointments,  are  not  miti- 
gated, as  they  are  here  at  home,  by  participation  and  absorp- 
tion in  other  interests.  But  every  true  heart  in  America  is 
beating  in  sympathy  with  his  zeal  and  devotion.  We  have  not 
forgotten.  We  suffer  with  the  brethren  far  away.  It  is  not 
with  us,  as  Lucretius  would  have  the  world  believe, 

Suave  marl  magno,  turhantis  aequora  ventls 
B  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem. 

On  the  contrary,  ours  with  you  are  the  words  of  the 
Apostle : 

Benedictus  Deus  et  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi, 
Pater  misericordiarum  et  Deus  totius  consolationis,  qui  con- 
Folatur  nos  in  omni  tribulatione  nostra,  ut  possimus  et  ipsi  con- 
solari  eos,  qui  in  omni  pressura  sunt,  per  exhortationem  qua 
cxhortamur  et  ipsi  a  Deo.   Quoniam  sicut  abundant  passiones 
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Christi  in  nobis,  ita  et  per  Christum  abundat  consolatio  nostra. 
Sive  autem  tribulamur  pro  vestra  exhortatione  et  salute,  sive 
consulamur  pro  vestra  consolatione,  sive  exhortamur  pro  vestra 
exhortatione  et  salute,  quae  operatur  tolerantiam  earumdem 
passionum,  quas  et  nos  patimur.  Ut  spes  nostra  firma  sit  pro 
vobis;  scientes,  quod  sicutsocii  passionum  estis,  sic  eritisetccHi- 
solationis. 

Non  enim  volumus  ignorae  vos,  fratres,  de  trib- 
ulatione  nostra,  quae  facta  est  in  Asia,  quoniam  supra  modum 
gravati  sumus  supra  virtutem,  ita  ut  taederet  nos  etiam  vivere. 
Sed  ipsi  in  nobismet  ipsis  responsum  mortis  habuimus,  ut  non 
simus  fidentes  in  nobis,  sed  in  Deo,  qui  suscitat  mortuos,  qui 
de  tantis  periculis  nos  eripuit  et  eruit,  in  quem  speramus  quo- 
niam et  adhuc  eripiet,  adjuvantibus  et  vobis  in  oratione  pro 
nobis,  ut  ex  multorum  personis  ejus  quae  in  nobis  est  dona- 
tionis  per  multos  gratiae  agantur  pro  nobis. 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 
August  15,  1903. 


THE    LUTHERAN    CONFESSIONS    AND    THE 
HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

Article  IV.  in  this  number  deals  with  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism as  taught  in  up-to-date  theological  seminaries  from  a 
critical  point  of  view.  We  desire  also  to  look  at  the  same  sub- 
ject from  an  evangelical  Lutheran  point  of  view.  Neither  that 
presentation  nor  this  is  intended  as  a  discussion  of  the  Mediat- 
ing Higher  Criticism  as  such,  but  they  are  intended  to  bear  on 
the  position  of  Lutheran  clergymen  who  are  trying  to  persuade 
themselves  that  it  is  possible  to  be  an  Evangelical  Lutheran 
and  an  "up-to-date"  higher  critic  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

While  it  unquestionably  is  true  that  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sional writings  have  not  bound  the  Church  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  letter  in  Scripture,  and  have  not  constricted  our  investi- 
gation of  the  Canon  or  fettered  the  reason  and  faith  of  the  believer 
by  human  theories,  explanatory  of  the  inspiration  and  integrity 
of  the  Scripture,  and  thus  have  given  us  marvelous  deliverance 
from  the  throes  that  are  agitating  and  straining  the  very  soul 
of  the  Reformed  Churches ;  yet  it  is  also  true, — ^and  this  needs 
to  be  emphasized  under  present  conditions  of  thought,  criti- 
cism, and  scholarship, — ^that  the  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  accept  and  use  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  their  full  integrity,  and  quote  them  as  final  au 
thority,  hot  merely  as  "Messages  of  God"  to  the  soul,  but  as 
being  part  and  parcel  of  **the  Holy  Scriptures,"  all  of  which  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  It, 
further,  is  true  that  our  Confession  declares  all  "other  writings, 
of  ancient  or  modern  teachers/'  [  whether  they  be  ancient  docu- 
ments, or  the  works  of  modern  critical  or  archaeological  schol- 
arship] "whatever  reputation  they  may  have/'  to  be  altogether 
subordinate. 

As  part  of  "the  Holy  Scriptures,"  and  as  having  final  au- 
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tliority,  such  books  as  I.  Samuel,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Jonah,  etc.,  are  constantly  quoted  in 
the  Confession.  There  could  be  no  stronger  testimony  than 
this  to  the  actual  position  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Moreover, 
if  wirh  Dr.  Briggs  and  other  "evangelical"  critics,  we  were  to 
use  the  "scholarship  of  the  last  twenty-five  years"  and  drop 
from  the  Pentateuch  (or  "Moses"  as  the  Confessions  would 
say),  the  historicity  of  the  First  Adam,  the  Fall  into  Sin,  the 
promise  to  the  Seed  of  the  Woman,  the  Flood,  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  with  his  call,  his  covenant,  and  his  faith,  the 
very  heart  and  foundation  stones  of  the  Confessions  would 
arise  to  protest  and  cry  out  against  us. 

We  must  remembr  that  the  Confessions  had  been  ripe 
for  a  full  century  before  Richard  Simon  and  Jean  Ajtruc  with 
iheir  early  seeds  of  critical  scholarship  were  bom.  Who  can 
doubt  that  if  Dr.  Briggs  had  come  to  Luther  with  his  doctrine 
of  the  co-ordinate  sources  of  authority,  and  had  said,  "I,  too, 
am  evangelical,"  that  Luther  would  have  replied:  "Briggs, 
you  are  a  fool.  The  devil  has  got  you.  Your  'messages  of 
God  to  the  soul'  are  men  of  straw.  Get  down  on  your  knees, 
and  spew  out  your  proud,  false  doctrine  of  reason.  Let  Moses 
and  the  law  open  your  eyes,  and  bring  you  to  repentance." 

Not  only  do  the  Confessions  tell  us  that  the  Law  of  Moses 
was  divinely  revealed  ;♦  but  they  say  clearly : 

"We  belleTe»  teach  and  confeta  that  tbe  only  rule  and  atandard  aecord- 
lug  to  which  at  once  all  dosmaa  and  teachera  ahould  be  eateemed  and  Judged 
are  nothing  elae  than  the  prophetic  and  apoatollc  Scripturea  of  the  Old  and 
of  the  New  Testament.  .  .  Other  writings,  of  ancient  or  modem  teachera^ 
whnteTer  reputation  they  may  haTe,  ahould  not  be  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  ahould  altogether  be  subordinated  to 
them,  and  should  not  be  receiTed  other  or  further  than  aa  wltnesaea.  in 
what  manner  and  at  what  placea,  aince  the  tim«  of  the  apoatlea,  the  doc> 
trine  of  the  prophets  and  aposUes  was  preserTed."t 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  comprehensive  summary,  foun- 
dation, rule  and  standard,  whereby  all  teachings  should  be 
judged,  the  Confessions  declare,  "First,  we  receive  and  embrace 
the  Prophetic  and  Apostolic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  pure,  clear  fowttains  of  Israel,  which  are  the 
only  true  standard  whereby  to  judge  all  teachers  and  doctrines."J 

•ApoL  XJII,  XXVIL    I.         ^FtrmtUA  of  Omeord.  I.  1.         t/M.  n,  1. 
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The  Lutheran  Church  should  recall  that  these  critical  con- 
troversies of  the  present  age  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures  are 
repeating  in  a  historical  sphere  the  old  controversies  which 
arose  in  a  dogmatic  age,  respecting  the  Person  of  Christ.  What 
Ebionism,  Nestorianism,  and  certain  elements  of  Gnosticism 
afHrmed  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  that  the  various  schools  of  the  Higher  Criticism  in 
up-to-date  theological  Seminaries  are  affirming  of  the  relation 
of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Schaff  once 
said :  "As  the  Divine  Logos  became  flesh  and  assumed  our  hu- 
man nature,  so  the  Word  of  God  became  flesh  in  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  parallel  with 
Christology,and  the  false  theories  correspond  to  the  Christolog- 
ical  errors."  This  is  no  longer  up-to-date  in  Union  Seminary. 
But  it  is  to  the  Lutheran  Church  particularly,  with  its  precious 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  communicatio  idio- 
matum,  that  such  intimate  organic  relation  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  Scripture  should  appeal.  Dr.  Krauth  de- 
clared that  "the  structure  of  the  Bible  is  closely  analogous  to 
the  structure  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord.  Both  the  Bible  and 
Christ  in  their  divine  character  are  called  the  Word  of  God, 
and  in  both  perfect  divinity  and  perfect  humanity  are  insep- 
arably conjoined.  There  is  nothing  divine  in  the  Bible,  which 
is  isolated  from  true  humanity,  and  nothing  human  in  the  Bible, 
separated  from  true  Divinity,  so  that  although  we  recognize 
the  human  and  divine  elements  as  distinct,  we  receive  them 
^s  inseparable." 

In  a  similar  way.  Dr.  Jacobs,  quoting  Besser  on  John, 
says  :*  "  'When  the  Apostles  give  their  human  testimony  to 
Jesus,  the  Holy  Ghost  watches  over  their  discourse,  guards 
them  from  error,  purifies,  elevates,  strengthens  their  memory, 
and  imparts  fitting  words ;  and  while  each  Apostle  speaks  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  he  is  yet  wholly  imbued  with  the  Spirit. 
Thus  we  recognize  one  and  the  same  Word  to  be  at  the  same 
time  both  human  and  divine;  appearing  as  one,  we  yet  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  two  joined  together,  and  the  God-man's 
two  fold  nature  in  one  person  is  mirrored,  as  a  twofold,  at  once 

*EltmmU§  of  Bdigiont  pp.  147, 148. 
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divine  and  human,  witness  in  one  and  the  same  Word.    All 
that  the  Apostles  speak  is  at  the  same  time  divine  and  ha- 


"An  that  the  New  Testament  claims  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  ascribed  in  an  equal,  if 
not  a  still  higher  degree,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  tht 
New  Testament.  The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  in 
such  passages  as  Acts  28:  25 ;  2  Peter  i :  21,  is  most  clear  and 
decided  to  the  effect  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  not  a  merely  human,  but  a  Divine  record  of  Divine 
revelation.  The  fuller  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost 
made  the  human  instrumentality  only  a  more  complete  and 
perfect  medium  for  the  communication  of  what  Christ  had 
taught." 

While  then  in  the  Lutheran  Church  the  dynamic  power 
of  the  Word  is  the  one  thing  of  consequence,  and  all  external 
historical  and  critical  questions  pertaining  to  the  letter,  the 
author,  the  canon,  and  the  form  of  words  are  secondary ;  and 
the  main  things  are  Christ,  with  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  yet 
in  a  time  when  the  critical  scholarship  of  the  age  claims  stilt 
to  be  **evangelical,"  but  dilutes  the  Word  to  **messagcs"  which 
must  be  made  clear  by  reason *s  own  power,  and  lays  chief 
stress  on  what  it  has  done  in  a  historical  and  critical  way  to 
bring  out  to  our  view  these  messages  of  God  to  man ;  then,  in- 
deed, the  teaching  of  the  more  purely  formal  side  of  Scripture 
held  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  no  longer  remains  secondary. 
There  are  times  when  a  pin  wound  on  the  finger,  or  a  scratch 
on  the  toe  threaten  the  frame  as  a  whole  with  lockjaw.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  heart  is  more  than  the  finger.  But  a  neglect- 
ed finger  can  still  the  heart. 

T.  E.  S. 
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Romans  i :  1-16. 

These  verses  form  the  subject  of  a  brilliant  discussion  by 
W.  B.  Smith,  of  Tulane  University,  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Vol.  XX.,  1901,  pp.  1-21.  The  conclusion  reached 
is  that  "the  testimony  lies  heavily  against  the  Roman  address" 
(p.  20).  External  evidence  leads  to  the  rejection  of  "Rome" 
in  these  verses,  internal  evidence  is  made  to  testify  against  the 
original  character  of  the  address  as  a  whole. 

In  order  that  we  may  discuss  the  internal  evidence  with  as 
little  bias  as  possible  it  is  certainly  fair  to  approach  it  before  the 
mind  is  confused  by  the  external  evidence.  And  since  the 
question  concerns  the  sense,  unity  and  reasonableness  of  the 
passage,  there  will  be  no  better  method  of  determining  it  than 
by  exegesis.  Our  first  task  will,  therefore,  be  to  discover 
whether  the  ordinary  critical  text  can  be  understood,  whether 
it  is  rational  and  coherent. 

The  section  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
— ^the  address— ends  with  v.  7.  This  forms  one  sentence,  the 
body  of  which  is  the  formal  greeting:  "Paul  to  all  the  saints  in 
Rome,  grace  to  you  and  peace."  Tbis  greeting  Paul,  writing 
to  persons  with  whom  he  is  not  directly  acquainted,  expands 
by  inserting  an  account  of  himself.  He  is  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  a  servant  set  apart  as  an  apostle  to  the  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  as  the  prophets  of  old  were  set  apart  for 
their  work  as  prophets.  He  is  thus  related  to  those  prophets, 
as  is  also  the  Gospel  which  he  preaches,  for  the  prophets  fore- 
told it.  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Gospel  he  tells 
them  that  it  centers  in  the  Son  of  God,  who,  according  to  the 
flesh,  was  a  son  of  David,  but  according  to  the  spirit  of  holi- 
ness which  was  in  him  was  clearly  marked  as  the  Son  of  God, 
especially  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  a  powerful  evi- 
dence.   This  Son  of  God  is  the  same  Jesus  whose  servant  Paul 
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I>as  called  himself,  who  is,  therefore,  his  Lcn-d  and  the  Lord  of 
all  who  believe  on  Him,  especially  also  of  those  to  whom  Paul 
IS  writing.  Through  Him  the  believers  received  grace,  buc 
also  an  S4>ostleship,  which  demands  faithful  obedience  and 
extends  to  all  nations,  and  is  concerned  with  preaching  and 
spreading  the  Gospel.  Among  those  so  blessed  by  God  arc 
they  also  to  whom  Paul  is  writing,  since  they  are  called  by  His 
name,  called  of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  to  them,  to  all  the  be- 
loved of  God  who  are  in  Rome  and  are  called  saints,  he  sends 
greeting,  "Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  of  us 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

There  is  manifestly  a  unity  of  thought,  a  connection  of  ex- 
pression here  which  may  be  original.  In  itself  and  upcHi  the 
surface  there  is  no  indication  of  irrationality.  Nor  should  W. 
B.  Smith  ask  us  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  to  find  evidences 
of  irrationality,  when  he  distinctly  asserts  of  harmonistic  ef- 
forts :  "The  apparent  discord  is  all  we  have  to  consider"  Qoum. 
Bib.  Lit.  XX.,  n.,  142).  But  what  are  the  objections?  "Only 
imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  'Romans*  on  receiving  a  let- 
ter with  such  an  address  as  was  never  heard  of  before,  of  inor- 
dinate length,  of  impenetrable  obscurity,  dense  with  technical, 
well-worn,  dogmatic  phrases,  unfamiliar  yet  used  as  if  well- 
known  and  axiomatic,  a  set  of  theological  conundrums  which  no 
human  divination  has  yet  been  able  to  solve.  What  must 
these  simple-hearted,  uncultured  Christians  have  thought  of  all 
this  self-description?  They  who  had  never  before  seen  any 
other  form  of  epistolary  address  than  the  unpretending : 

"Cams  to  Balbus:  Greeting. 

such  an  address  at  that  time,  under  those  circumstances,  seenu 
to  us  a  sheer  impossibility"  (p.  20). 

We  note  first  that  the  possible  amazement  of  the  "Romans" 
can  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  question  whether  Paul 
wrote  the  address  or  not.  The  formal  greeting  is  there :  but 
if  does  not  come  from  the  Romans,  but  from  Paul.  We  must 
determine  whether  it  was  possible  or  even  probable  that  Paul 
should  expand  the  form  most  familiar  to  the  Romans.  T6  us  the 
formal  and  excessively  polite  address  of  the  Germans  seems  at 
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first  sight  amazing;  yet  that  would  not  be  an  argument  that  a 
German  letter  had  not  been  written  to  us. 

We  must  also  remember  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  letter 
of  correspondence,  but  an  apostolic  letter  filled  with  a  new 
spirit.  Is  there  anything  really  amazing  in  the  supposition  that 
the  new  wine  of  the  Gospel  should  burst  the  old  skins  of  a  for- 
mal address?  Even  among  the  Romans  that  unpretending 
form  was  capable  of  considerable  expansion.  So  in  Cicero's 
Letters,  X.,  8:  "Plancus  Imp,  Cons,  Des.  5.  D.  Coss.  Pr.  Trib. 
Pkb.  Sen.  Pop.  PI.  Q.  R.,"  in  which  the  writer  gives  his  own 
title  and  designates  the  addressees  in  detail,  which  is  exactly 
what  Paul  does  here,  except  that  in  giving  his  own  title  he  is 
led  to  enter  into  details  as  to  its  meaning,  and  his  claim  to  it. 

As  to  the  impenetrable  obscurity,  the  technical,  well-worn 
phrases,  the  theological  conundrums  which  no  human  divina- 
tion has  yet  been  able  to  solve,  we  must  ask,  in  all  innocence, 
where  are  they?  Are  all  the  results  of  exegesis  from  the  days 
of  the  Fathers  of  absolutely  no  value,  so  that  they  can  be 
brushed  aside  without  a  passing  reference?  Perhaps  because 
they  used  not  divination,  but  the  ordinary  means  of  exegesis. 
Are  these  phrases  well-worn  and  dogmatic  as  they  are  here 
used,  or  have  they  become  so  since  then?  Granted  that  there 
is  obscurity  here:  does  that  prove  that  the  obscurity  existed 
for  the  Christians  of  that  time?  Or,  if  it  did,  does  that  prove 
the  later  origin  of  the  address?  Rather  the  opposite,  for  there 
would  be  little  incentive  for  later  hands  to  heap  up  obscurities. 
I  confess  that  to  me  the  dedication  of  Hamann's  SchriftsteUer 
und  Kunstrichter  (Schriften,  herausgegeben  von  Fr.  Roth,  II., 
378  f.)  is  unintelligible,  as  is  much  else  in  his  writings.  But 
that  is  no  proof  that  others  do  not  understand  it,  nor  that  Ha- 
mann  did  not  write  it. 

"Moreover,  that  it  is  not  a  single  unital  consciousness 
that  here  speaks  to  us,  is  evident  in  the  two  words  iXdfiofitv 
and  6fxeti.  It  appears  almost  psychologically  impossible  that  a 
writer  beginning  with  the  ancient  form  of  address,  in  the  third 
person  singular  (  flauXo^^  k.t.X.)  should  pass  over  in  the  same  ad- 
dress without  mediation  to  the  first  person  plural  (we  have 
received).     Much  more,  however,  the  introduction  of  the  sec- 
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ond  person  you  (i^iyery)  at  this  stage  (v.  6),  without  any  antece- 
dent whatever,  whereas  the  persons  addressed  are  afterwards 
designated,  according  to  usage,  by  the  third  person  (v.  7)  would 
indicate  incredible  obfuscation  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  or 
point  unerringly  to  the  interpolator.  Can  we  imagine  Paul 
dictating  these  words,  as  they  now  stand,  to  Tertius?  Not 
unless  we  endow  him  with  a  multiple  consciousness."  (p.  21.) 
Unfortunately  our  author  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  per- 
sons addressed  are  in  v.  7  designated  in  the  second  person,  and 
so  the  most  natural  inference  is  that  in  Paul's  mind  the  third 
person  of  the  formal  address  is  not  present  at  all.  At  best  tlie 
address  in  the  third  person  is  unnatural,  and  tends  to  change 
to  the  second  continually.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
thought  could  not  well  be  expressed  in  any  other  way. 

Take  now  the  "entirely  natural,  self-explaining"  theory  of 
our  author  that  this  address  is  "a  gradual  deposit  of  the  col- 
lective Christian  consciousness  compacting  itself  generation 
after  generation  in  watchwords  and  slogans  attrite  from  the 
friction  of  centuries."  First  of  all,  is  there  time  for  the  friction 
of  centuries  between  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  appear- 
ance of  this  address?  There  is  no  MS.  evidence  that  the  ad- 
dress ever  was  wanting,  and  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  pres- 
ent in  the  MS.  of  Origen  (circa  A.  D.  243,  cf.,  68).  But 
how  does  the  "collective  Christian  consciousness  compact  it- 
self generation  after  generation  into  watchwords  and  slogans 
attrite  with  the  friction  of  centuries"?  Either  this  sentence 
contains  thought  enough  to  fill  a  page,  or  there  is  none  at  all. 
But  granting  that  it  is  full  of  sense,  how  shall  we  explain  the 
formation  of  this  deposit  in  a  presumable  address  to  a  letter? 
The  time  is  too  brief,  and  the  method  is  not  at  all  clear.  And, 
is  this  the  natural  way  in  which  watchwords  and  slogans 
are  formed,  or  do  they  originate  in  a  happy  expression  which 
future  generations  adopt?  Perhaps  there  is  more  "incredible 
obfuscation"  in  this  explanation  than  in  the  address  it  is  in- 
tended to  explain. 

Against  v.  8-16  there  is  no  such  sweeping  charge  of  obscur- 
ity, yet  there  are  objections  enough.  The  statement  "that 
your  faith  is  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  world"  is  impos- 
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sible  in  this  connection.  "Even  if  we  date  its  (the  Roman 
congregation's)  origin  from  the  decree  of  Qaudius  expelling 
the  Jews  (A  .D.  49-50,  according  to  Orosius,  not  earlier  accord- 
ing to  Acts  18 :  2)  we  have  left  only  nine  years.  Possibly,  by 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  the  congregation  may  have  become 
world-famous  by  A.  D.  58-59,  but  hardly  otherwise.  Certain- 
ly no  one  would  select  it,  with  our  present  knowledge,  as  the 
congregation  to  which  such  words  would  specially  apply  (p. 
11).  Exactly  what  the  force  of  the  words  "not  earlier  accord- 
ing to  Acts  18 :  2"  is,  is  not  clear.  But  this  much  is  evident : 
if  the  author's  view  as  to  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
is  correct,  the  founding  of  a  Christian  congregation  in  Rome 
must  have  preceded  this  edict  of  Claudius.  There  must  have 
been  sufficient  Christians  in  Rome  to  argue  with  the  Jews,  and 
to  lead  to  a  tumult  sufficiently  great  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  emperor. 

Take  now  the  facts  as  Smith  grants  them.  In  A.  D.  49-50 
there  are  Christians  in  Rome,  and  an  edict  expels  them  with 
the  Jews.  A  few  years  later,  after  having  been  scattered  in  va- 
lious  places,  they  return  and  in  Rome  itself  hold  on  to  their 
faith.  Is  it  at  all  improbable  that  this  instance  of  faith  shouid 
be  proclaimed  throughout  the  world  at  the  end  of  seven  years? 
Note  that  it  is  not  the  congregation  which  is  world-renowned, 
but  the  faith  of  these  Christians,  although  there  might  even 
then  be  but  few  of  them. 

But  if  the  Christians  in  Rome  were  originally  Jewish 
Christians,  "how  then  shall  we  explain  the  fact  that  in  tlie 
epistle  itself  the  readers  are  repeatedly  addressed  as  Gentiles? 
Leaving  aside  all  cases  where  ambiguity  is  possible,  consider 
only  II :  13  ff. :  *But  I  speak  to  you  that  are  Gentiles,'  etc. — a 
passage  throughout  which  the  Jews  are  regarded  objectively, 
wholly  as  third  parties."  Does  not  Paul  here  clearly  indicate 
that  he  is  addressing  Jews  and  Gentiles  united  into  a  Christian 
community?  The  very  need  of  turning  from  the  whole  body  to 
the  Gentiles  in  particular  is  evidence  that  there  are  Jewish 
Christians  in  Rome.  And  after  six  or  seven  years  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  there  were  no  Gentiles  attracted  by  the  Gos- 
pel. 
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But  a  Stronger  argument  is  advanced:  "Far  more,  how- 
ever, the  important  section  (chaps.  9-1 1)  proceeds  throughout 
on  the  assumption  that  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jews 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  Gentiles  is  a  fait  accompli,  perfectly 
well  known  and  acknowledged,  and  so  complete  as  to  call  for 
the  most  elaborate  reasoning  to  make  it  intelligible."  Cf., 
on  the  contrary,  9 :  24,  10 :  i,  12 ;  1 1 :  i  ff . ;  13  flF.,  25.  Is  there 
anything  here  so  "unhistorical  and  incredible"  as  **that  an 
apostle  could  have  regarded  the  case  as  settled  against  the  Jews 
by  the  first  few  years  of  preaching"?  Or  is  there  any  conflict 
with  the  fact  that  "Paul  himself  at  that  time  was  still  preaching 
everywhere  in  Jewish  synagogues  and  first  of  all  to  Jews,  and 
continued  to  do  so  years  afterward  on  his  arrival  in  Rome 
(Acts  28:  I,  6  flF.)"?  The  argument  is  based  not  on  the  text, 
but  upon  impossible  inferences  from  it. 

Take  another  passage  **equally  impossible  of  address  to 
such  Roman  Jews,  6:  16,  23."  "We  must  think  of  such  a  con- 
gregation as  composed,  at  least  mainly,  of  pious  Jews  and  God- 
fearing Gentiles,  as  blameless  in  regard  of  the  Law  as  Paul 
boasts  himself."  a  statement  without  a  particle  of  evidence  or 
even  probability  anywhere.  It  was  not  strict  Pharisees  or 
pious  heathen  who  formed  the  body  of  early  converts,  but 
rather  the  lower  classes,  unless  we  are  to  reconstruct  history 
contrary  to  the  records.  "How  then  could  he  address  them  a> 
'servants  of  sin,'  as  'presenting  their  members  as  servants  to 
uncleanness  and  iniquity,'  as  living  in  things  whereof  now  they 
are  'ashamed'"?  Remove  the  unwarranted  statement  as  to 
the  high  character  of  the  converts,  and  the  argument  falls  of 
itself.  But  what  becomes  of  the  argument  when,  7 :  5  flF.,  Paul 
includes  himself  among  these  sinners,  and  speaks  of  himself 
as  "sold  under  sin"  (7 :  14)?  And  where  is  the  proof  that  Paul 
charges  upon  the  whole  congregation  "not  ordinary  peccadil- 
loes or  even  great  crimes,  but  shameful  and  disgusting  vices, 
such  as  those  of  i :  18,  32"?  Further,  "even  if  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Rome  had  been  guilty  as  charged,  which  cannot 
be,  it  would  still  have  been  wanton  and  incredible  folly  in  Paul, 
aiming  at  conciliation,  to  have  reminded  them  in  such  fashion." 
But  where,  except  in  some  modem  theory,  is  Paul  aiming  a'- 
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conciliation?  Or  where  is  the  evidence  that  it  is  the  Jewish 
Christians  apart  from  the  Gentile  brethren  whom  he  addresses? 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  Paul  attempted  to  be  politic?  Is 
there  any  greater  inconsistency  between  2:  17-29  and  15:  14 
than  between  5:  1-5,  9:  2  and  7:  14-25?  Is  it  more  impolitic 
for  Paul  to  address  sharply  the  Christians  at  Rome  while  ad- 
mitting their  Christian  character,  than  to  address  them  as  an 
apostle  while  confessing  himself  a  wretched  sinner? 

The  address  to  Jewish  Christians  is  asserted  to  be  impos- 
sible; that  to  Gentile  Christians  equally  so.  For  whom  was 
Romans  written?  It  is  so  full  of  direct  address  that,  even  tak- 
ing away  i :  1-16  and  15  and  16,  it  still  has  the  form  of  a  letter. 
If  it  is  addressed  to  neither  Jewish  nor  to  Gentile  Christians, 
il  can  not  have  been  written  at  all,  unless  we  grant  the  simple 
solution  that  it  was  written  to  a  congregation  composed  of 
both. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  follow  the  internal  evidence 

farther.    The  brilliant  argument  rests  on  very  poor  supports. 

We  arc  tempted  to  quote  the  author's  words  which  he  applies 

to  Zahn:  "The  argument  of  this  wonderful  scholar  dwindles 

down  to  a  mere  assertion." 

W.  A.  Lambert. 
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Th«  New  Book  on  BiUkal  Critidsm. 

BiBUCAL  CmmcisM.  By  Dr.  John  A.  W.  Hams.  With  mn  extended  Intro- 
dnctioii  GO  Criticism,  loipiration.  The  Word,  The  Scripture  and  Ihe  Church,  bf 
Prof.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia:  General  CouncU  Publicatioo 
House,  1522  Arch  street     Price,  ^t.50  net 

The  most  fundamental  and  comprehensiTe  handling  of  the  lead- 
Ini;  critical  issues  of  the  day  which  has  appeared  in  America.  It 
soes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  places  the  reader  in  a  posi- 
tion to  weigh  and  measure  the  great  streams  of  learning  that  are 
now  l>e!ng  turned  upon  the  investigation  of  the  critical  problems  of 
the  Old  and  New  TeetameLt 

In  %u  introduction  by  Dr.  Jacobs,  a  sound  and  healthy  critical 
spirit  is  Justified  from  both  a  scriptural  and  theological  point  of 
view,  as  being  a  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  "The  demands  of  a 
widely-diftused  and  clamorous  form  of  modern  criticism,  that  as- 
sails the  foundations  upon  which  Christianity  has  been  long  be- 
lieved to  rest."  is  opposed.  The  first  and  most  fundamental  point 
in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Jacobs  is  to  get  a  correct  central  position 
In  this  whole  large  controversy,  and  this  is  found  in  Christ  Both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  dependent  upon  Christ,  and  in 
their  investigation  and  interpretation  are  subordinate  to  Christ 

The  older  Apologetics  is  open  to  criticism  on  this  score:  "Its 
processes  unconscioucly  lead  to  the  elevation  of  the  Bible  above 
Christ"  The  vitalitv  of  the  Word  is  not  the  vitality  of  the  PhUolo- 
gist  "The  Philolog^et  and  critic  Erasmus  groped  his  way  in  the 
dark,  anl  never  reached  abiding  convictions  concerning  the  testi- 
mony that  he  so  minutely  examined.  Even  Reuchlin  lives  in  mem- 
ory almost  entirely  as  the  uncle  and  patron  of  Melanchthon,  while 
Melanchlhon,  with  £11  his  rare  gifts,  in  philological  and  classical 
attainments,  that  Luther  so  gratefully  used,  has  left  no  monument 
of  his  inaependent  Judgment,  that  posterity  cherishes." 

However,  the  subordination  of  Holy  Scripture  to  Christ  in  no 
way  diminishes  the  need  o^  careful  literary  criticism.  But  this  must 
be  done  with  a  full  grasp  of  the  plan  of  the  author,  and  with 
a  proper  discrimination  between  permanent  and  subordinate  fea- 
tures, lu  the  case  of  the  Bible,  Christ  is  the  central  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  ail.  Further,  we  must  realize  that  there  is  a  development 
of  revelation  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  precise  place  which  a  scrip- 
tural statement  holds  in  thi.^  development  must  be  taken  into  view, 
"The  Bibie  cannot  bo  interpreted  unless  the  old  rulo  Distingue  tern- 
poia  be  constantly  in  mind."  Biblical  theology,  which  is  the  science 
of  the  unfolding  of  revelation,  and  whose  purposes  were  acknowl- 
edged in  the  Reformation  Period,  comes  into  play.  Luther.  Me- 
lanchthon, Chemnitz,  acknowledged  these  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  far  more  so  than  the  dogmaticians  that  belong  to  a  gener- 
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ation  subeequent  to  that  in  which  the  last  confessional  statement 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  framed. 

Modern  criticism  has  been  pervaded  by  a  reaction  from  the 
uncritical  methods  that  have  been  dominant  in  all  the  historical 
churches.  "Assuming  to  be  a  protest  against  dogmatism,  no  dog- 
matic asoumptions  ercel  the  arbitrariness  with  which  it  at  times 
reaches  conclusions,  and  demands  their  acceptance.  A  purely  phil- 
osophical presupposition  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and  by  its  test, 
all  the  contents  of  Scripture  are  judged." 

In  the  Judgment  of  Dr  Jacobs.  "The  time  has  come  when  In 
antagonism  to  such  criticipm,  the  Church  must  offer  a  restatement 
of  its  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  .  .  The  Augsbug  Confession 
contains  no  statement  on  this  topic;  not  because  it  was  deemed  un- 
important, but  because  it  was  assumed,  as  its  numerous  appeals 
to  Scriptural  testimony  as  decisive  show."  With  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  "Revelation"  and  "Inspiration,"  Dr.  Jacobs  closes  his 
introduction. 

Dr.  Haas,  the  author  of  the  book,  takes  his  first  hold  of  the 
problems  of  which  it  treats  by  placing  before  our  eye  tlie  internal 
and  histotical  reasons  why  thi;  human  mind  will  ever  regard  criticism 
of  the  Bible  as  necessary.  Looking  backward,  he  brings  before  us 
the  origin  and  history  of  both  the  textual  and  literary  and  historical 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  then  details  the  present  stages 
at  which  the  various  critical  issues  have  arrived,  and  gives  an  idea 
both  of  tbe  position  and  of  the  leaders  in  the  controversies  now  at 
issue. 

Having  prepared  the  way  for  our  clear  understandng  of  all  the 
present  conditions  by  this  historical  resume,  he  goem  down  into  In- 
vestigation of  the  fundamental  nature  of  criticism,  showing  finally 
also  how  criticism  is  influenced  by  unconscious  elements  from  man's 
own  personal,  logical,  psychologic,  philosophic  constitution,  as  well 
as  by  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  a  determination  of  the  proper  manner  in  which  the  science  of 
criticism  is  to  be  applied  to  the  biblical  record  the  author  up- 
holds certain  rights  of  the  Bible  and  shows  how  Comparative  Re- 
ligion is  inclined  to  do  violence  to  these  rights.  He  then  treats  the 
questions  connected  with  revelation  and  inspiration  in  their  rela- 
tions to  criticism,  and  also  states  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  crit- 
icism. 

In  two  long  chapters  of  nearly  50  pages,  he  goes  with  some 
minutenebs  into  the  textual  problems  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  methods  of  a  purely  literary  criti- 
cism, some  of  which  he  points  out  to  be  exceedingly  mechanical  and 
defective.  The  phihtiogieal  and  historic  methods  are  also  analyzed, 
and  abundant  illustrations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of 
modern  critical  methods  cf  drawing  conclusions  from  these  sources 
are  offered. 

Dr.  Haas  goes  at  great  length  into  the  historical  questions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  which  the  theory  of  sources  and 
the  presence  of  doublets  play  such  an  important  part  His  discus- 
sion of  this  central  position  of  the  newer  criticism  is  full  and 
thorough.  This  concludes  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  an  ap- 
pendix, in  which  the  history  of  the  most  recent  works  is  given. 

This  book  is  a  thorough  and  standard  presentation,  from  a 
broad  and  liberal  point  of  view,  of  the  orthodox  position  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  regard  to  modem  critical  controversies,  and  of  the 
solid  grounds  upon  which  that  position  rests.    It  should  have  a  wide 
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Circulation  within  and  outEide  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Anyone 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  higher  criticism  will  find  the  thor- 
oughness and  fairness  of  treatment  in  this  work  to  be  a  help  to  him 
In  his  lUTestigation. 

Carpenter  and  Harford  Hezateodu 

Th«  CoMPOsrriON  of  thk  Hbcatkxjch.  An  lotrodacdoo.  with  Select  Dsti 
of  Words  mod  Phrases.  By  J.  Estlin  Carpenter.  M.  A.,  and  an  Appendix  00  Laws 
and  Institutions  by  George  Harford,  M.  A.  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1902. 

ScTeral  years  ago  the  authors  of  this  work  published  a  poly- 
form  Hexateuch,  according  to  the  Revised  Version.  By  using  dif- 
ferent types  and  columns  the  text  presented  a  literary  analysis  of 
the  Hexateuch.  A  full  apparatus  of  marginal  references,  containing 
the  linguistic  and  stylistic  evidence  for  the  analysis,  and  an  intro- 
ductory volume  accompanied  the  text 

This  critical  matter  is  now  republished  in  the  present  volume. 
forming  an  introduction  to  the  Hexateuch,  in  which  the  history  of 
its  criticism,  the  arguments  for  its  composite  orig^,  the  probable 
dates  of  its  documents,  etc.,  are  treated.  It  contains  a  chapter  on 
Criticism  and  Archeology  contributed  by  Cheyne  and  several  ana- 
lytical tables  of  laws.  It  attempts  to  analyze  the  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch with  great  minuteness,  and  in  this  way  becomes  a  standing 
witness  to  the  uncertainty  of  all  such  works. 

DavU"  Dktkxiary  of  the  Bible. 

Westminster  Press,  second  edition  revised,  one  Tolume  octavo,  802  pages 
Price,  I2.25,  post  paid.  Half  morocco,  gilt  top,  I3,  post  paid.  Philadelphia 
Pnsb^erian  Board  of  Pablication. 

We  have  here  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  not  of  speculation  about 
the  Bible.  It  is  modern  and  thorough  in  scholarship,  but  assumes 
that  the  statements  which  the  Bible  itself  gives  concerning  itself  are 
correct  It  does  not  go  into  extended  discussion,  but  is  a  compact 
summary  of  results.  As  a  compendium  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
Scriptures  and  of  explanatory  and  supplementary  material  drawn 
from  the  records  of  ancient  places  contemporary  with  Israel,  tt  has 
no  superior. 

Yet  this  dictionary  is  rot  a  mere  compendium  like  the  old  Schaff 
dictionary.  In  the  realm  of  biography,  it  gives  twenty-six  columns 
to  the  Apostle  Paul,  six  columns  written  by  Warfleld  to  the  Apostle 
Peter,  nearly  five  columns  to  the  Apostle  John,  three  columns  to 
James,  three  and  a  half  columns  written  by  Purves  on  Matthew,  five 
and  a  half  also  by  Purves  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  eight  columns  on 
Herod. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  six  columns  are  given  to  Moses,  three  to 
Samson,  five  and  three-fourths  to  David,  four  to  Saul,  three  to  Hese- 
kiah,  two  each  to  Elijah  and  Samuel,  one  each  to  Balaam,  Aaa  and 
Ahab.  Over  a  column  is  given  to  Cyrus.  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Adam 
each  receives  a  half  column. 

It  may  be  useful  to  present  a  short  analysis  of  the  topical  article 
"Abraham."  After  a  brief  statement  as  to  his  name  and  his  general 
position  m  the  Bible,  a  number  of  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
chronological  narration  of  his  life,  viz: 

I.    His  life  before  his  arrival  in  Canaan. 
XL    His  unsettled  life  at  Canaan. 
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III.  His  residence  at  tbe  oaks  of  Mamre. 

IV.  His  residence  in  the  South  country. 
V.    Again  at  Hebron. 

VI.    Probably  In  the  South  country  with  Isaac. 

The  second  section  of  the  article  deals  with  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity under  Abraham. 

The  third  section,  about  a  column  in  length.  Is  devoted  to  the 
eight  columns  in  length.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  given  one 
harmony  between  the  Hebrew  record  and  contemporaneous  history. 

If  we  refer  to  the  sphere  of  Biblical  Literature,  we  find  conaider- 
able  space  devoted  to  the  topics  in  that  department  Two  columns 
are  given  to  the  word  Bible,  four  columns  to  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  three  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  The 
Apocrypha  are  given  four  and  a  half  columns.  The  Pentateuch  is 
explained  and  defended  on  the  basis  of  Green  in  an  article  nearly 
eight  columns  in  length.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  given  one 
and  a  third  columns.  The  versions  of  the  Bible  are  given  nine  and 
three-fourths  columns. 

When  we  turn  to  the  particular  books.  Genesis  receives  two- 
thirds  of  a  column.  Exodus  two-thirds  of  a  column,  Leviticus 
one  column,  Deuteronomy  four  columns.  Judges  one  and  a 
half  columns.  The  books  of  the  Bible,  where  there  is  much  critical 
matter,  eleven  columns,  Chronicles  one  and  two-thirds  columns, 
Ezra  two  columns,  Isaiah  four  and  a  half  columns.  Ezekiel  one  and 
one-third  columns,  Jonah,  in  which  the  historical  view  is  taken,  two 
columns;  and  Daniel  four  columns.  We  think  that  the  treatment  of 
the  Psalms  in  a  column  and  a  half  is  quite  scant  Three  and  a  third 
columns  are  given  to  the  article  on  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole. 

In  separate  articles,  Mark  receives  three  and  a  half  columns, 
Luke  four  columns,  John  three  columns,  Romans  two  columns, 
Timothy  two  columns.  Revelation  four  columns.  All  these  articles 
are  written  by  Purves.  In  addition,  the  Ephesians  has  a  column  and 
a  third,  Galatians  one  and  two-thifds  columns,  etc. 

In  the  line  of  Biblical  theology,  an  article  on  Jesus  Christ 
written  by  Dr.  Purves,  in  twenty-one  columns,  deserves  to  be  quoted 
first  After  a  section  on  the  chronology  of  His  life,  another  on  the 
religious  condition  of  the  Jews,  the  life  of  Jesus  goes  to  great  length 
and  la  very  skilfully  written.  Warfleld  contributes  a  four-column 
article  on  God,  and  one  and  two-thirds  columns  on  Inspiration. 
There  are  a  two  and  a  half-column  article  on  Immanuel  and  a  one- 
column  article  on  the  Holy  Ghost  Two  columns  are  devoted  to 
Law.  There  is  an  article  of  a  column  and  a  half  on  Hell,  in  which 
the  description  as  a  place  of  eternal  punishment  is  treated  a  little 
slenderly.  Angel,  Covenant  Fast  Apostle,  Anti-Christ  are  each 
given  an  article  of  a  column  or  more  in  length.  There  is  a  two- 
column  article  on  Apostle 

The  article  on  Elder  tells  us  that  "in  the  government  of  Re- 
formed churches,  the  teaching  elder  is  the  minister,  and  the  ruling 
elder  is  the  layman.  The  arrangement  is  convenient,  but  its  extent 
In  apostolical  times  is  not  universally  admitted.  Calvin  interpreted 
I  Timothy  5:  17  as  teaching  two  kinds  of  elders;  first  those  who 
both  teach  and  rule,  and  second,  those  who  rule  only.  But  there  is 
a  wide  dissent  from  this  interpretation.'' 

The  articles  on  natural  history,  though  brief,  varying  from  one- 
fourth  to  a  column  or  more  in  length,  are  valuable.  We  refer  to  those 
on  such  topics  as  ant.  apple,  birds,  dove,  stream,  fig,  firmament,  etc. 
The  creation  is  treated  in  three  columns,  and  the  flood  in  five  and  a 
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half.  The  articles  on  Archseolo^  are  comparatlTely  fulL  Two 
columns  are  given  each  to  altar  and  ark,  one  column  each  to  high 
places  and  idolatry.  The  temple  receives  nine  columns,  the  taber- 
nacle two  and  a  halt  the  Sabbath  five  columns,  and  offerings  two 
and  a  half,  and  the  Hittites  one  coliimn. 

Seven  columns  are  devoted  to  an  article  on  Biblical  History, 
three  to  one  on  Israel,  and  five  to  one  on  Judah. 

In  the  sphere  of  Biblical  Geography,  we  find  nine  columns  given 
to  Palestine,  eighteen  to  Jerusalem,  fourteen  and  a  half  to  Bgypt, 
two  and  a  half  to  Nineveh,  two  to  Babylonia,  one  and  a  half  to 
Babylon,  five  to  Canaan,  two  to  Antloch,  one  and  one-third  to 
Ararat,  one  and  one-third  to  Bethel,  one  to  Bethsaida,  one  to  Cal- 
vary. 

Speaking  of  Usher's  syetem  the  following  excellent  remarks  are 
made:  "It  is  based  in  critical  points  on  Usher's  private  interpreta- 
tion of  disputed  passages,  in  some  of  which  he  cleeurly  erred,  as  has 
been  proved  in  recent  years.  His  system  was  worked  out  from  the 
standpoint  of  chronological  modem  conceptions  and  fails  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  different  notions  which  prevailed  in  antiquity.  But  al- 
though Usher's  system  is  obsolete,  it  cannot  be  superseded  by  a  com- 
plete and  final  scheme.  A  few  dates  are  fixed,  and  the  chronology 
of  certain  periods  is  established.  Other  dates  are  still  under  investi- 
gation, or  are  awaiting  disclosure  from  undiscovered  ancient  records. 
Much  is  tentative."  We  draw  particular  attention  to  the  style  in 
which  the  information  of  this  work  is  presented,  as  a  modti  of 
clearness  and  conciseness. 

Naturally  this  one-volume  dictionary  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  elaborate  Herzog,  or  even  with  the  new  critical  dictionaries  in 
English.  It  does  not  present  exhaustive  statements,  theories  and 
discussions. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  most  useful  and  even  the  most  reliable 
dictionary  for  the  clergymen  and  students  who  desire  a  work  of 
reference  as  to  facts. 

An  English  Edition  of  Luther^t  Worki. 

Luther's  Commentary  on  the  First  Twkntv-Two  Psalms,  based  on 
Dr.  Heory  Cole's  translation  from  the  original  Latin.  Revised  parts  retranslated 
and  edited  in  complete  form  by  John  Nicholas  Lenlcer,'D.  D.  Vol.  I.  Lutherans 
in  All  Lands  Co.,  8unbury,  Pa.     8vo.    I2.25. 

To  begin  and  complete  a  standard  edition  of  Martin  Luther's 
works  in  the  Bnglish  language  is  a  task  of  magnitude,  important  and 
laudable.  The  late  Dr.  John  Morris  was  extremely  anxious  that 
such  an  edition  should  be  published  in  English,  and,  we  believe,  act- 
ually had  a  corps  of  men  at  work  engaged  in  translation. 

It  has  been  left,  however,  to  a  single  man,  who  hitherto  has 
been  chairman  of  the  bureau  of  publicity  of  the  LiU^heran  Church 
throughout  the  world,  to  go  at  the  task  of  translating  and  publish- 
ing Luther  single  handed.  Such  undaunted  effort  deserves  en- 
couragement and  success.  The  person  in  question  is  the  Rev.  John 
Nicholas  Lenker,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
church  seminary  in  the  Danish  Church,  Blair,  Nebraska. 

While  in  England,  he  became  interested  in  studying  the  In- 
fluence of  Luther's  writings  among  the  non-conformists,  and  when  in 
the  British  museum,  London,  which  he  terms  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  study  Martin  Lutber,  he  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  have 
handed  to  him  a  quarto  double-column  catalog  containing  titles  of 
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about  three  thousand  volumes  on  the  literature  of  Martin  Luther  in 
different  languages.  He  asserts  that  the  equal  of  this  Lutheran 
literature  is  not  to  be  founa  in  Germany,  Scandinavia  or  America. 
He  believes  that  the  way  to  convert  the  world  to  Lutheranism  la  to 
circulate  Luther's  writings,  particularly  in  the  English  language. 
He  tells  us  that  there  is  great  need  of  this  in  America.  He  has 
made  three  visits  annually  to  nearly  256  Lutheran  educational  insti- 
tutions in  America,  and  tells  us  that  in  not  one  of  their  libraries  can 
all  the  thirty  volumes  of  Luther's  works  in  English  be  found.  In 
one  college  and  theological  seminary  he  sought  in  vain  for  a  set  of 
Luther's  works  in  the  original. 

The  new  English  translation,  of  which  the  new  present  volume 
is  the  forerunner,  is  to  be  based  on  the  Weimar  edition,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Erlangen,  the  Walch  and  the  St  Louis- Walch  editions. 
Dr.  Lenker,  for  various  reasons,  has  decided  to  begin  this  English 
edition  with  Luther  on  the  Psalms,  and  gives  us  a  revised  transla- 
tion of  Cole's  translation  of  the  Psalms.  "As  Luther  on  the  Psalms 
has  never  been  translated  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  as  their  litera- 
ture on  the  Psalter,  strange  to  say,  Is  rather  meager,  I  take  special 
pleasure,  as  an  English  professor  of  theology  In  a  Scandinavian 
seminary,  In  making  this  permanent  contribution  to  the  exegetlcal 
and  devotional  literature  of  the  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Danish 
American  Lutherans,  who  In  their  native  tongues  have  no  access  to 
this  fundamental  work  of  the  'mightiest  post-apostollc  master  in 
Israel.' " 

It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  who  Dr.  Lenker  has  to  assist 
him  In  this  herculean  work.  He  says  on  this  subject,  "We  had 
better  have  Luther  In  poor  English  than  not  have  him  at  all.  To  all 
who  want  to  know  Luther's  spirit  and  teachings  the  poor  English 
cry  will  be  no  barrier.  All  the  translators  of  Luther  did  the  best 
they  could,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  their  labors.  In  our  staff 
of  collaborators  the  aim  will  be  to  secure  scholars  who  will  not 
merely  trans-vert  words  from  one  language  into  another,  but  will 
trans-convey  the  mind  and  trans-fuse  the  spirit  of  Luther  into 
classic  English." 

We  trust  that  this  will  be  done,  that  no  pains,  nor  even  expense, 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  work  thorough  and  standard  in  all  its 
parts.  It  5s  so  Important  a  matter  that.  If  done  at  all,  It  should 
be  done  in  a  worthy  manner.  Particular  attention  should  also  be 
given  to  the  work  when  going  through  press.  We  note  some  typo- 
graphical errors,  as  e.  g.,  the  omission  of  the  final  letter  In  the  word 
English.  In  a  conspicuous  title  on  page  4.  The  Preface,  also,  appears 
to  be  a  mere  continuation  of  the  Prospectus.  This  unsightly  Pros- 
pectus at  the  beginning  degrades  the  book.  Otherwise,  the  paper, 
style  of  page  and  print  arc  worthy  and  excellent,  and  a  credit  to  the 
author  and  to  the  church.  If  the  edition  can  be  carried  through  on 
the  same  high  plane  of  excellence.  It  will  be  an  achievement  exceeded 
by  none  In  recent  years  in  usefulness. 

Grilles  Untertuchtsngcn  ueber  St  Jolrn* 

Untirsuchunuen  urber  die  Entstehung  nis  Vierten  Evangeuums. 
Von  Julius  Grill.     Theil  I.     lUbingcn:  J.  C  B.  Mohr.    1902.  Pp.  408.  8  marks. 

This  new  writer,  in  n  very  extensive  research,  seeks  to  throw  a 
new  light  on  the  problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  analyzing  the 
thought  of  the  evangelist  and  tracing  his  ruling  Ideas  to  similar 
Ideas  in  earlier  literature.    He  makes  much  of  the  Logos  idea,  and 
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finds  in  it  the  real  key-note  of  the  whole  Groepel  and  not  a  mere 
external  addition  worked  in  from  without  On  this  point  he  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  Hamack.  He  tries  to  find  in  John  a  develop- 
ment of  Pauline  Christology  on  the  lines  of  Philo.  The  hook  was 
written,  according  to  this  investigator,  to  antagonize  docetic  heresies. 
On  one  point  he  is  very  positive,  and  that  is  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
is  not  a  patchwork,  but  a  complete  literary  unity  In  itself,  with 
every  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  one  hand. 

The  Apofftle  Patil  Criticised. 

To  Nazarkth  or  Tarsus  ?  By  the  author  of  *•  Not  on  CalTary,"  &c  New 
York :  J.  S.  OgilTie  Publishing  Co.     Price,  |l. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  sort  of  Festus  Redivivus,  with  this 
distinction,  that  while  the  original  Festus  imagined  that  much 
learning  had  made  Paul  mad,  this  modern  Festus  refers  the  apostle's 
mental  disorder  to  his  egotism  and  rabbinical  vanity.  The  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  whose  heroic  consecration  to  Christ  has  been 
the  marvel  of  every  succeeding  age,  is  here  pictured  as  one  whose 
conversion  before  Damascus  was  unreal,  who  was  a  coward  and  self- 
centered  egotist,  absorbed  in  the  admiration  of  his  own  intellect- 
uality, and  who  remained  a  thorough  Pharisee,  wrenching  Christian 
theology  to  conform  to  Rabbinical  ideas.  J.  S. 

The  Lettefs  of  Dr.  Mmi^  Luther* 

The  Letters  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  together  with  the  most  im- 
portant Letters  directed  to  him,  with  other  interesting  epistles  from 
THE  YEAR  1507  to  1532  Inclusire.  Twenty  first  volume  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
complete  works  by  Dr.  John  George  WalcU.  New  revised  stereotype  ediiioo.  St. 
Louis.     1905.    Price,  I3.75. 

The  original  volume  of  Walch  devoted  to  the  Correspondence  of 
Luther  appeared  in  1749.  Thirty  years  later  in  Leipsic  Dr.  Gottfried 
Schuetze  issued  three  volumes  of  hitherto  unpublished  Letters  of 
Luther.  In  1811  Carl  Faber  published  the  Letters  of  Luther  to 
Albrecht.  Duke  of  Prussia,  found  in  the  secret  archives  of  Koenigs- 
berg.  In  1814  Christop  H.  Ranner  issued  the  Stroebel-Ranner  col- 
lection, and  in  1825-28  DeWette  issued  his  critical  and  historical 
edition  of  Luther's  Correspondence,  comprised  in  five  volumes,  to 
which  another  volume  was  edited  by  Seidemann  in  1856. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  we  have  the  volumes  of  Seidemann  in 
1859,  Burkhardt  in  1866,  and  Kolde  in  1883,  in  his  Analecta  Luther- 
rana,  together  with  the  most  recent  issue  of  Luther's  Correspond- 
ence by  Enders  in  eight  volumes  1884-1898,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Erlangen  edition.  This  latter  work  of  Dr.  Enders  is  thorough  and 
reliable,  and  has  been  usetl  as  the  foundation  of  the  present  Mis- 
souri edition  of  Luther's  letters  by  the  able  editor.  Dr.  Hoppe. 

The  editor  has  wisely  concluded  not  to  follow  the  now  anti- 
quated arrangement  of  Walch,  but  has  introduced  a  strictly  system- 
atic and  scientific  chronological  arrangement,  correcting  even  the 
best  of  his  predecessors  in  many  cases,  both  in  time  and  in  text 
The  letters  originally  written  in  Latin  have  been  newly  translated 
into  German,  as,  in  many  cases,  the  old  translations  have  been 
found  to  be  defective.  The  new  arrangement  is  admirable  for  its 
clearness,  and  includes  allusions  to  the  letters  already  incorporated 
in  other  volumes  of  this  Luther-edition.  The  volume  contains  two 
indexes,  the  one  chronological,  and  the  other  arranged  in  the  alpha- 
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betical  order  of  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. 

We  have  in  the  present  volume  1950  letters  of  Martin  Luther, 
of  which  75  were  written  before  the  Slst  of  October,  1517;  54  were 
written  in  the  year  1518,  120  were  written  in  the  year  1519,  over  100 
in  the  year  1520,  and  so  on. 

The  most  extensive  correspondence  of  Luther,  in  these  years,  if 
this  volume  be  a  guide,  was  with  Spalatin,  to  whom  he  wrote  404 
letters,  or  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole;  to  Melanchthon  he  wrote  44 
letters;  to  Justus  Jonas  he  wrote  40;  to  Wenceslaus  Link  the  Augus- 
tinian  m  Nuremburg  55;  to  Lang,  the  Augustinian  Prior  in  Erfurt 
47;  to  Nicolaus  Hausmann  84;  to  John,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  102. 

These  letters  of  Luther  reveal  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  his  very  varied  style.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a 
volume  in  which  his  own  personality  appears  more  forcible  or 
striking. 

Witsowa^s  Religion  of  the  Romani* 

Religion  und  Kultus  der  R5mer.  Von  Dr.  G.  Wissowa,  Professor  an 
der  Universit&t  Halle.  Haodbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft,  ed. 
Iwan  Mttller,  Vol.  V,  pt.  4.     Munich.     1902. 

Here  is  a  book  which  keeps  strictly  to  the  facts.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  uncertain  theories  of  mythologists,  or  with  the  prevalent 
comparative  manner  of  studying  ancient  religions.  It  devotes  itself 
severely  to  an  investigation  of  the  actual  reiigioh  and  the  religious 
practice  of  the  Roman  state.  The  Gods  which  the  author  treats  are 
Roman  Gods,  as  they  actually  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
and  without  any  references  to  similar  beings  in  Greece,  or  without 
any  fanciful  or  actual  deduction  of  universal  principles.  The  book 
in  a  sense  is  an  inverse  of  the  famous  Golden  Bough,  It  is  valuable 
as  giving  a  clear  and  exact  picture  of  its  subject 

James  Martincau* 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau.  By  James  Drummond,  Principal 
of  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  and  C.  B.  Upton,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Man- 
chester College,  Oxford.  Two  volumes.  London.  1902.  Vol.  If  pp.  453 ;  ^^^* 
".  pp.  519. 

An  exhaustive  biography  from  original  materials  of  the  great 
advocate  in  the  19th  century  of  high  ethical  theism,  who,  while  re- 
maining a  Unitarian,  tried  to  throw  a  bridge  across  into  Christian- 
ity, and  whose  majestic  aod  fascinating  style  gives  to  his  work  a 
high  literary  character. 

The  difficulties  of  Martin eau's  younger  days,  the  manner  in  which 
he  rose  from  obscurity,  the  way  in  which  some  of  England's  great 
men  kept  him  out  of  a  professorship,  his  correspondence  and  rela- 
tions with  such  men  as  VV.  R.  Alger,  James  Freeman  Clark,  Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  his  pupil  and  friend  Richard  Holt  Huton,  the 
celebrated  editor  of  **The  Spectator,"  who  forsook  Unitarianism  and 
became  a  Christian,  are  opened  in  the  chapters  of  this  book. 

Martineau's  theological  an'd  philosophical  position,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  day.  Sir  Wm,  Hamilton,  Kant, 
Hegel,  Lotze,  Maurice,  Emerson,  Channing,  Francis  Newman  and 
others,  are  fully  given.  The  gieat  influence  upon  him,  first  in  a 
sympathetic  and  then  in  an  antagonistic  manner,  of  Priestley  and 
his  philosophy  is  also  veiy  evident 
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Ab  Ib  the  case  with  Channing  and  Haweis,  where  the  subetance 
of  Christianity  is  gone,  we  find  only  the  power  of  glowing  art, 
ethical  earnestness,  and  polished  form,  in  Martineau. 

A  Mimic-Book  for  Our  Chttrch  Services. 

Ths  Music  of  the  Rksponses.  Conuuning  the  Authentic  Plain  Song  Re- 
fponses  finom  the  Chonl  Service  Book  for  the  order  of  momiog  serrice,  the  order 
of  matins  and  Tespers,  and  the  litany  for  the  use  of  evangelical  Latberan  congre- 
gations, with  accompanying  harmonies  lor  organ.  Edited  by  Harry  G.  Archer 
and  the  Rev.  Lather  D.  Reed.  Philadelphia :  General  Coancil  Publication  Board. 
Octavo,  58  pp.,  boond  in  black,  limp  doth.     Price,  30  cents. 

This  little  book,  bound  in  cloth,  contains  the  music  for  oor 
three  church  seryices,  the  morning  service,  the  vesper  service  and 
the  matin  service.  Only  the  melodies  are  to  be  sung.  They  are  to 
be  sung  by  all  the  voices  in  unison.  Much  of  the  beauty  and  power 
of  the  melody  lies  in  this  feature.  The  alto,  tenor  and  bass  are  not 
to  attempt  the  harmonised  parts.  The  harmonies  are  given  for 
organ-accompaniment  only. 

These  melodic  for  the  church  service  are  historical,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  associated  with  the  text  of  the  Liturgy  for  centuries. 

"The  melodies  here  given  are  the  historical  ones  of  the  Plain 
Song  system  which  have  t«^n  associated  with  the  text  of  the  Liturgy 
for  many  centuries,  in  many  instances  from  its  very  beginnings. 
Our  fathers,  in  the  Reformation  period,  loved  and  cherished  them, 
adapting  them  with  greatest  care  to  the  Liturgy  which  they  cleansed 
of  doctrinal  error  and  translated  into  the  language  of  the  people. 
With  the  later  mutilation  and  neglect  of  the  historic  Liturgy  the 
Liturgical  Music  was  forgotten.  But  with  the  revival  of  Litur- 
gical study  and  churchly  taste  in  our  Church  and  Germany  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  historical  Liturgical  Music  was  again 
restored  with  the  Litorey  itself  to  our  congregations,  as  the  works 
of  Hommel,  Loehe,  Kraussold,  Layriz,  Petri,  Shoeberlein  and  Riegel, 
Kllefoth  and  Otto  Kade,  Herzog  and  Herold,  abundantly  show.  The 
same  has  been  done  in  Sweden,  as  especially  appears  in  the  recent 
Agende  (1896),  while  years  ago  earnest  students  in  England  pro- 
vided their  Liturgy  with  iti>  proper  historical  melodies." 

"Neither  the  Liturgy  nor  its  music  is  the  invention  or  composi- 
tion of  any  one  man  or  the  product  of  any  one  age  or  land.  Both  are 
the  mature  expression  of  the  devotional  life  of  Christian  worship- 
pers throughout  many  centuries,  and  both  are  the  priceless  pos- 
session of  the  Church  Universal  of  all  time.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  Common  Service  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  con- 
structed a  Liturgy  upon  the  basis  of  personal  preference  or  indi- 
vidual uste.  It  was  necessary  to  build  upon  a  consensus  of  historic 
usage.  In  like  manner  theee  impersonal,  historic  types  of  melody 
rise  in  immeasurable  digiiUy  and  worth  above  the  productions  of 
individual  composers  howt-ver  gifted." 

The  Vocatloo  of  the  Ainlslry* 

Is  THE  Ministry  an  Attractivk  Vocation?  By  David  H.  Bauslin,  D.  D. 
Philadelphia :  Lutheran  Publication  Society.     i2mo,  52  pp. 

This  little  booklet,  by  the  well-known  professor  of  practical 
theology  in  Wittenberg  1  beological  Seminary  and  editor  of  The 
Lutheran  World,  has  been  written  in  order  to  "help  in  their   self- 
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committal  some  who  may  be  bent  on  devoting  soul  and  body  and  all 
the  knowledge  granted  thora  to  Christ's  service  and  to  man's  salva- 
tion/' It  asks  the  question,  "Is  there  still  some  adequate  justifica- 
tion for  the  preacher's  calling  and  adequate  incentives  that  may  be 
urged  upon  select  young  men/'  and  proceeds  to  answer  the  question 
by  stating  clearly  first  some  of  the  disadvantages  and  trials  which 
the  ministry  involves,  and  then  pointing  out  the  attractions  wnicA 
it  offers.  The  work  is  well  done.  Its  perusal  will  undoubtedly  help 
any  properly  gifted  young  man  to  choose  the  Gospel  ministry  as  his 
vocation.  In  an  age  as  mercenary  and  materialistic  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  such  a  work  as  this  is  greatly  needed  and  should  do  much 
good.    It  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  J.  S. 

The  History  of  a  Brooklyn  Coagregatioiu 

History  of  St.  James*  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  from  1853  to  1903.  By  Rev.  Hugo  W.  HoflfmanD,  M.  A.,  Pli.  D.  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. :  Wartburg  Printing  House.     1903. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  but  very  interesting  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  city 
of  New  York  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  tracing 
the  current  downwards  to  the  present  St.  Matthew's  congregation, 
and  to  the  newer  German  churches  in  New  York  city,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  a  historical  narration  of  the  development  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Brooklyn,  and  tells  us  that  up  to  1840  there  was  no 
Lutheran  Church  at  all  in  that  city,  and  that  in  1841  twelve  families 
united  to  form  a  German  Evangelical  Congregation  and  called  the 
Rev.  F.  Walz,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  to  be 
their  pastor. 

The  history  of  this  congregation,  which  was  not  directly  identi- 
fied with  any  Synodical  Body,  and  which  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century*  has  grown  to  be  a  very  powerful  congregation,  with  a 
new  and  entirely  English  Church  of  the  Redeemer  as  its  oftshoot,  is 
told  in  an  accurate  and  instructive  manner. 
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No  More  Tcan. 

God  thall  wipe  away  all  tean.    Rer.  7:  17. 

I.  The  firmest  aplrit  it  liable  to  be  diacompoaed  by  the  oooaeqaeocet  of 
that  intimate  coonectlon  which  aubaista  between  the  aoul  and  the  body. 

II.  Independently  of  bodily  diatreea.  we  are  ezpoaed  to  numberleai  aor- 
rowa  by  the  degree  in  which  external  objecta  affect  our  happineaa. 

III.  A  third  aource  from  which  the  teara  of  good  men  flow  ia  that  kind 
affection  which  Qod.  who  is  love,  hath  planted  in  the  human  breaat. 

IV.  If  the  aenranta  of  God  were  able  in  this  state  to  att&in  the  per- 
fection of  virtue,  they  might  bear  with  composure  bodily  diatreaa,  the  dif- 
ficult iea  of  their  outward  state,  but  the  beat  of  the  children  of  men  are 
bowed  down  under  the  conaciouanesa  of  Tain  thouffhta,  of  Idle  worda,  and  of 
unprofitable  actlona. 

Concluaion: 

1.  If  all  tears  are  to  be  wiped  away  hereafter,  it  f<Mowa  that  re- 
ligion does  not  profess  to  wipe  them  away  here 

S.  If  we  belioTe  that  the  time  ia  coming  when  our  teara  ahall  be 
wiped  away,  let  us  prise  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  hath  given 
us  this  blessed  hope. 

S.  This  description  of  the  happlnesa  of  heaven,  like  every  other 
which  the  Scripturea  contain,  reminda  ua  of  the  neceaaity  of  a 
virtuous  life.  — O.  HiU.  D.  D. 


Otftlincs  of  Sermons  on  Old  Testament  Texts* 

[continued.] 

BY  BEV.  F.  P.  MAY8EE. 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:     Lev.  7:  37.  38;  11:  (44)  45;  23:  1.  2. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus  ia  unquestionably  one  of  the  Bocrica  of  the  Bible 
less  n^ad  and  less  enjoyed  by  many  Christiana  than  aniy  other  boolc  of  the 
Old  Testament.  They  find  no  elements  of  instruction  and  edification  in  it. 
They  rf^ard  it  as  out  of  d&te  for  us  Chriatians.  Our  experl^ice  has  been 
entirely  different.*  Let  us  not  overlook  that  almost  the  entire  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  based  on  thla  Book,  and  who  will  deny  the  value  of  this  Epis- 
tle for  us  Christiana? 

It  is  our  purpose  from  the  texts  before  us  to  give  a  very  brief  stuunary 
of  the  contente  of  this  much  neglected  Book  and  we  hope,  not  only  to  in- 
terest you,  but  to  furnish  you  fi<rild  gospel  truth  for  the  comfort  of  your 
rouls. 


*Thc  author  of  these  outlines  knowa  whereof  .he  affirms,  having  daring 
the  course  of  manv  years  pre>ached  on  the  whole  Book.  He  found  his  studies 
exceedingly  Intert sting  and  profitablr.  and  his  people  seemed  to  be  equally 
interested  and  profited  by  his  presentations. 
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As  Oeneski  ii  the  Book  of  BeginningB,  and  Ezodui  the  Book  of  Redemp- 
tion, flo  Leviticus  is  the  Book  of  Reconciliation  and  Fellowship.  It  teaches 
by  means  of  various  ordinances  and  types  the  way  of 

*  God's  Bxoqnciliation  With  thk  Sinnkb.  and  the  Bslibvss's  Fkllowship 

With  God. 

This  is  typically  presented, 

L    Sf  variaua  oferingt. 

1.  Leviticus  takes  up  man  as  a  sinner. 

a.  Before  his  regeneration.  His  natural  depravity — ^and  his  actual 
sins.    Chapt.  1:  2-4. 

b.  After  his  regeneration.  Sin  is  still  clinging  to  him,  Chapts.  IV, 
VI,  XI. 

c.  He  is  therefore  guilty  before  God  and  cannot  himself  remove  his 
guilt,  Job  9:  2,  3:  Ps.  130:  8;  143:  2. 

2.  But  God,  in  hit  mercy,  does  not  wish  the  death  of  the  sinner. 

a.  And  yet,  he  cannot  save  him  without  satisfaction  being  made 
for  his  offended  Justice. 

b.  He  took  the  initiatory  step  by  the  appointment  of  sacrifices. 
(For  brevity's  sake  it  may  be  best  to  describe  only  the  burnt 
offering  in  its  principal  features  as  the  chief  and  crowning  of- 
fering, chapt.  I.)  The  faultless  victim  required — the  sinner 
should  lay  his  hands  on  its  head;  Its  blood  had  to  be  shed  and  It 
had  to  be  killed  "before  the  Lord"  and  cut  into  pieces.  The 
whole  of  it  had  to  be  burned,  these  were  the  principal  elements 
of  this  offering. 

c.  The  design  of  this  and  the  sin  and  trespass  offering  was  expia- 
tory. Tbe  benefit  derived  from  them  was  Justification,  recon- 
ciliation, ch.  1:  4;  6:  10;  6:  7. 

2.    But  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  cannot  take  away  sin.      Hence  we 
must  look  from  the  shadow  to  the  substance. 

a.  Christ  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God,  chosen  as  such  from  eternity. 

b.  Sinners  laid  their  hands  on  him.  especially  in  his  last  passion. 

c.  He  offered  himself  freely  and  willingly,  John  10:  17,  18. 

d.  His  blood  was  shed  and  he  was  slain  "before  the  Lord,"  that  Is, 
his  death  was  not  a  martyr's  death,  but  vicarious,  expiatory. 

e.  His  whole  life  was  consumed  by  the  fire  of  God's  holy  wrath. 

f.  His  blood  was  accepted  by  God  as  the  all-sufficient  ransom  for 
the  souls  of  men,  Heb.  9:  13,  14;  II  Cor.  6:  19.  His  resurrection 
is  the  divine  attestation  of  such  acceptance.    Rom.  4:  25. 

As  the  Hebrew  looked  to  his  typical  sacrifice  for  the  atonement,  let  us 
look  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  the  true  sacrifice,  in  whom  we  are  reconciled 
to  God,  and  have  redemption  through  hie  blood.    Rom.  6:  8-11;  Bph.  1:  7. 

II.    By  varuma  purijicaiiotu, 

1.  Even  the  justified  believer  needs  purification,  being  neither  perfectly 

sanctified,  nor  beyond  the  danger  of  bec(»ning  defiled. 

a.  Sin  within  him,  typified  in  leprosy,  ch.  13.  Matt.  16:  19;  I  John 
1:  8;  Rom.  7:  23,  24;  Gal.  5:  17. 

b.  Sin  from  without,  from  contamination  with  our  surroundings, 
prefigured  in  the  touch  of  a  dead  body  or  any  object  levitically 
unclean.  No  justified  believer  can  keep  himself  absolutely  free 
from  sin.  This  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  his  sins.  Sin  is  al- 
ways his  act  and  it  brings  guilt  on  his  soul. 

c.  The  divine  command  is:  "Te  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  ch. 
19:  2;  20:  7-26;  Heb.  12:  14;  Rom.  6:  12ff. 

2.  God  has  therefore  appointed  certain  means  for  the  cleansing  and  sancti- 

fication  of  the  justified  believer.    He  dare  not  rest  satifled  with  his 
justification. 

a.  Sin  and  trespass  offerings,  chapts.  IV,  V,  and  the  offerings  for 
the  cleansing  of  the  leper,  ch.  XIV.  point  again  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  blood  of  Christ;  Heb.  9:  13.  14;  I  John  1:  9. 

b.  Notice,  that  in  these  purifications  man  had  to  co-opsrat*  with 
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Ood,  ch.  14:  8.  Thus  in  sanctiflcatkm  tlie  belierer  miMt  co- 
operate witb  Ood  during  his  whole  life  in  the  ace  of  the  gnee 
received  in  hla  regeneration.  II  Cor.  6:  1. 
c  He  is  prohibited  from  entering  into  any  amalgamation  with  the 
unbelieving  world,  see  ch.  19:  4,  81;  20:  1;  Ex.  84:  12-16;  aO  d* 
which  flnda  ita  application  in  the  New  Covenant,  n  Cor.  6:  14-18; 
I  Cor.  10;  20.  21;  6:  9ff.  ^^, 

Practical  application:  Conatant  use  of  the  means  of  grace;  watchfm- 
nees  and  prayer;  occupy  your  pounds;  fight  against  the  flesh  and  the 
world,  etc. 

m.    Bjf  ^  tlh&ervttnee  of  ihe  several  featU. 

Redeemed,  reconciled,  sanctified,  the  believer  enjoys  the  f^lowthip 
with  the  Father  and  his  houaehold.  typified  by  the  ancient  festivals  ot  the 
Levitical  service.  ^    _  ^      , 

1.  These  are:    The  weekly  Sabbath,  the  Paasover,  the  Feast  of  unleavened 

Bread,  the  Feast  of  Weeke  (Pentecost),  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbatic  Year  and  the 
Jubilee.    Chapts.  28  and  25 

a.  They  were  holy  convocations  for  the  worship  of  their  common 
Ood  and  the  renewal  and  strengthening  of  their  covenant  rela- 
tion and  communion  with  him.  Rest  from  all  labor.  The  offer- 
ing of  gifte.  Announcement  of  renewed  reconciliation  on  the 
part  of  Ood,  and  renewed  consecration  on  the  part  of  man./ 

b.  The  Jubilee's  special  significance:  Restitution  of  forfeited  In- 
heritances, release  of  slaves,  feasting  on  the  supplies  of  former 
years. 

2.  Thus  we  have  in  the  New  Dispensation  our  weekly  day  of  rest,  our  fes- 

tivals during  the  Church-year,  and  finally  the  eternal  Sabbath  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory. 

a.  They  are  holy  assemblies  for  worship  and  communing  with  Ood, 
renewed  absolution,  spiritual  feasts  feasting  on  the  Bread  of 
Life,  Christ  being  the  centre  of  all. 

b.  The  final  Ju'bilee  with  its  release  of  our  bodies  from  the  grave, 
its  "restitution  of  all  things;"  its  new  earth  and  new  heaven; 
its  perfect  communion  with  Ood  and  its  unspeakable  Joy  and 
happiness  of  Ood's  redeemed  people  for  ever  and  ever.^ 


B.    Text:    Numb.  21:  4-9. 

The  Israelites  were  near  the  end  of  their  wanderings.  A  new  generation 
had  risen,  but  the  old  leaven  of  sin  was  still  working  in  them.  Sin  does  not  die 
out  with  a  generation.  Refer  to  their  murmurings  in  chapt.  XX.  Again 
they  murmur  in  the  text.  They  are  chastised;  but  the  whole  led  ultimately 
to  a  glorious  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  Ood.  Whilst  we  have  history  in 
the  text,  we  have  also  prophecy  and  a  symbolic  representation  of  higher  and 
spiritual  truths. 

Thk  Bbazsn  Serpent  the  Symbol  of  Man's  Salvation  bt  Gbace  thbouob 
Faith  in  Chbist  Jesus. 

Saved. 

I.    By  grace, 
1.    The  people's  sins: 

a.  Unbelief,  discontent  and  murmurings  against  Ood  and  his  ser- 
vants, because  they  could  not  directly  enter  Canaan,  but  were 
led  away  from  it  in  an  opposite  direction;  and  because  their  soul 
''loathed  this  light  food."  They  had  lost  faith  m  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  who  accompanied  and  led  them,  and  now  Satan  tempts  and 
misleads  them  into  grievous  sins.  The  apostle  says:  **Thflf^ 
tempted  Christ."    I  Cor.  10:  9. 

*Whoever  wishes  to  make  three  sermons  out  of  the  above  outline  wiH 
find  no  difliculty  in  doing  sa 
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b.    The  tempter  is  ever  <m  the  alert  to  ImproTe  every  opportunity 
to  tempt  men  and  plunge  them  into  ain,  when  the  Lord  in  hla 
wisdom  does  not  let  them  have  their  own  way.    Submission  and 
obedience  to  the  Lord  la  the  surest  way  to  victory  over  Satan. 
'  2.    The  punishment  for  their  sins. 

a.  Sin  deserves  punishment;  for  it  is  transgression  of  <3od's  law. 

b.  The  fiery  serpents  sent  by  the  Lord.  His  longsufTering  has  its 
limits.  He  knows  how  to  visit  individuals  and  whole  nations. 
The  bite  of  these  serpents  produced  inflammation  which  termi- 
nated in  death.    23,000  died  from  it.    A  great  calamity! 

c.  Let  no  one  think  that  the  punishment  was  too  severe.  Sin 
really  deserves  eternal  death,  of  which  we  have  here  the  symb<4. 

S.    Their  repentance,  v.  7. 

a.  O  that  men  would  always  repent,  when  the  Lord  visits  them  with 
temporal  chastisements!  Alas,  how  often  do  they  harden  them- 
selves so  much  more!    Rom.  10:  21;  11:  22,  28. 

b.  On  their  repentance  and  confession,  and  on  Mioai>s'  intercession, 
the  Lord  has  compassion  on  them  and  he  provides  a  remedy. 

c.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  their  repentance  was  the  meritori- 
ous cause  of  his  compassion.    It  was  pure  grace,  as  it  is  always, 
in  temporal  and  in  spiritual  cases,  where  hie  help  is  needed. 
Give  passages  like  Mark  8:  2;  Luke  7:  13;  Bph.  2:  6,  8,  9;  Rom.  . 
U:  82,  etc. 

II.    Tknmgk  faith  in  Chritt  Jetm. 

1.  The  remedy  provided  was  not  according  to  their  wishes  and  views. 

a.  They  had  aaked  that  the  Lord  should  take  away  the  serpents 
from  them;  but  for  wise  reasons  this  was  not  done. 

b.  We  have  often  heard  men  say:  Why  does  God,  being  omnipo- 
tent, not  destroy  the  devil  and  absolutely  take  away  sin  and 
temptation?  If  this  were  done,  the  whole  moral  government  of 
the  world  by  God  would  cease.    (Give  some  more  reasons.) 

c.  In  his  wisdom  God  allows  the  tempter  and  temptation  to  remain, 
not  that  man  should  sin,  but  in  order  that  he  should  conquer 
both  by  the  means  which  God  has  provided. 

2.  The  fiery  serpents  remain;  but  the  Lord  provided  a  remedy  for  their 

deadly  sting. 

a.  A  serpent  against  serpents!  A  harmless  one  against  polscmous 
ones.  A  dead  one  against  living  ones.  One  lifted  up  above  the 
earth  against  thousands  on  the  ground.  One  which  apparently 
cannot  have  any  healing  power  against  many  each  one  of  which 
can  kill.  A  look  upon  the  one  shall  destroy  the  power  of  the 
poison  introduced  into  the  blood  of  those  bitten!  A  strange 
remedy!  And  yet,  the  divinely  appointed  and  the  only  effica- 
cious remedy! 

b.  With  John  3:  14,  15;  Rom.  8:  8;  II  Cor.  6:  21,  before  us  we  can- 
not fail  to  ascertain  the  symbolic  meaning  of  all  this.  The  Son 
of  God  who  knew  no  sin  came  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
dying  on  the  cross  for  sin,  became  a  poison  for  sin,  he  "condemn- 
ed sin."  A  believing  look  of  the  heart  is  all  that  God  now  re- 
quires. What  a  simple  and  beautiful  illustration  of  saving 
faith! 

8.    What  is  the  efTect? 

a.  Those  that  were  bitten  were  healed;  and  while  the  flery  serpents 

remained,  they  could  not  kill.    Unbelief  alone  was  now  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  those  who  died  from  the  bite. 

b.  Faith  in  the  crucifled  Son  of  God  takes  away  guilt  and  the  de- 
stroying power  of  sin. 

Who  would  not  use  and  apply  this  simple  remedy  for  the  greatest  evil 
that  can  befall  us?    Warnings  and  encouragements. 
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C.    Text:    Joshua  1:  1-11;  U:  23. 

For  "the  death  of  Moses"  and  his  burial  see  Deut.  34.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  promised  land.  He  represents  the  Law  which  does  not 
secure  the  promise.  Another  man  was  appointed  to  lead  the  chosen  people 
into  Canaan.  The  text  refers  chiefly  to  Joshua,  but  we  propose  to  include 
in  our  consideration  the  chief  work  for  which  he  was  appointed. 

Entbancb  into  the  Promisbd  Lakd. 
L     The  prtmiMfd  land, 

1.  The  earthly  Canaan.    Brief  description. 

a.  A  goodly  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

b.  Promised  to  their  fathers.  Gen.  12:  7;  13:  15;  16:  16;  28:  18.  14. 

c.  "The  Israelites  possessed  no  human  right  to  Canaan;  their  right 
of  possession  depended  on  the  divine  d<mation  alone.'*  God  had 
a  specific  object  In  giving  them  this  country;  but  It  was  an  act 
of  free  choice.  They  were  to  possess  it,  "for  ever,"  that  Is,  as 
long  as  they  existed  as  a  nation. 

2.  But  there  Is  another  promised  land  with  its  "heavenly  Jerusalem."    It 

cannot  be  found  in  our  geographies.    It  lies  beycmd  the  complex  of 
present  things. 

a.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  glory  with  its  consummate  redemption;  free- 
dom from  death  and  sorrow;  our  bodies  glorified;  the  divine 
image  restored;  perfect  peace  and  communion  with  God;  new 
heavens  and  new  earth;  unchanging  and  eternal  duration. 
Rev.  21;  I  Cor.  15:  63-55.  The  Epistle  of  to-day  looks  toward 
it.    Rom.  8:  16ff. 

b.  It  is  promised  to  God's  believing  people,  Abraham's  spiritual 
children.    Luke  12:  32;  Matt.  8:  11;  Luke  22:  29.  30;  Matt.  25:  34. 

c.  What  a  glorious  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God  to  promise 
such  a  possession!  We  have  far  less  right  to  claim  it  than  the 
Israelites  had  to  Canaan;  and  yet  the  Lord  has  it  in  reserve  for 
us.  Beware,  however,  of  unlversalism!  Not  all  will  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  into  this  promised  land.  Let  us  learn  from  the 
text, 

11.    How  to  secure  an  entrance  into  it 

1.  The  Israelites  had  come  to  the  borders  of  Canaan;  but  there  were  still 

some  difllculties  in  the  way: 

a.  The  river  Jordan;  Jericho,  the  key  to  the  country,  was  fortified; 
the  land  was  in  possession  of  other  mighty  nations;  Moses, 
their  former  leader,  had  been  taken  away,  etc. 

b.  God,  however,  gave  them  another  leader;  Deut.  34:  9.  He  was 
trained  under  the  Law  and  by  past  experiences;  but  he  was  no 
lawgiver.  He  was  a  man  of  courage,  wisdom  and  faith,  Deut. 
34:  9;  and  whilst  he  was  to  conquer  the  nations  and  divide  the 
land  and  bring  his  people  to  rest,  yet  it  was  after  all  not  he  who 
accomplished  the  work,  but  the  Lord  who  was  with  him,  who 
encouraged  and  strengthened  him  and  who,  by  miraculous  acts, 
led  the  people  through  Jordan  and  made  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fall.    Chapts.  5:  14,  15;  6:  Iff. 

c.  The  people  were  simply  to  obey  God's  command  and  to  follow 
their  leader.    V.  11. 

2.  In  all  this  we  have  typical  indications  how   we  will  finally  secure  an 

entrance  Into  the  kingdom  of  glory  and  the  rest  prepared  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God.    Heb.  4:  8-10. 

a.  There  are  still  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  are  yet  on  this  side 
of  the  promised  land  and  the  river  Jordan  (death)  separates  us 
from  it.  Sin  (Jericho  with  its  strong  walls)  seems  to  shut  us 
out  and  to  prevent  us  from  entering  it.  The  powers  of  the  world 
(the  nations)  antagonize  us  and  over  againot  them  we  are  weak 
and  few. 

b.  Yet,  the  Lord  has  given  us  a  great  Leader,  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  and   every  encouragement   to  hope  and  go  forward. 
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Luke  12:  32.    As  Moses  represents  the  prophetic  and  Aaron  the 
priestly  office  of  Christ,  both  of  whom  have  now  accomplished 
their  work,  so  Joshua    represents    chiefly    the   regal    office    of 
Christ,   governing — conquering — portioning  out   the   land.       He 
has  overcome  death  for  us  and  destroyed  the  power  of  sin.    He 
is  present  with  his  people  and  governs  them.      He  fights  for 
them  with  his  Word  and  Spirit  against  the  powers  of  the  world 
and  of  hell,  brings  them  to  victory  and  gives  each  one  his  por- 
tion.   Matt.  10:   16-20;   Luke  21:   15;  Rev.  I:   17.  18.     (State  of 
exaltation.)    The  history  of  the  Church  is  proof  of  all  this, 
c.    What  is  required  of  us,  is  to  put  our  trust  In  our  Leader,  to 
obey  him,  to  fight  together  with  him,  and  to  be  faithful  unto 
the  end. 
The  full  consummation  of  what  is  foreshadowed  in  the.  text  will  not  be 
realized  until  after  the  Church  has  run  its  full  course  through  the  wllder- 
nej6s  of  this  world,  and  death  has  been  destroyed  and  Judgment  passed  upon 
the  ungodly.    It  is  only  then,  when  the  Church  triumphant  will  enjoy  the 
full  fruition  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Compare 
the  Epistle  for  to-day. 

May  we  be  among  the  blessed  ones  whom  the  King  welcomes  in  Matt. 
25:  84.    Church  Book  574. 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:    Judges  6:  7-16  (or  20). 

General  remarks  on  the  Book  of  Judges.  During  the  days  of  Joshua  the 
people  served  the.  Lord,  Ch.  2:  7.  But  they  soon  forsook  the  Lord  (Sod  of 
their  fathers,  v.  12,  and  were  punished  in  various  ways.  On  their  repent- 
ance the  Lord  raised  Judges  as  their  deliverers.  Of  one  of  these  deliver- 
ances the  text  speaks. 

Dklitkranck  to  the  Penitent. 
L    laraeVa  apottacie*. 

1.    Described  in  Chapts.  2:  11,  12;  3:  7;  4:  1;  6:  1;  10:  6;  13:  1;  18:  30. 

a.  Their  repeated  apostacies  and  God's  long-suffering  are  surpris- 
ing. 

b.  This  is  the  sad  part  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  Genuine  re« 
vivals  and  reformations  are  often  followed  by  new  apostacies. 
Compare  the  seven  Epistles  in  Rev.  2.  3.  It  pains  us  to  be  com- 
pelled to  record  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  Church  of  our  day  is 
making  commendable  progress,  we  cannot  deny  that  great  world- 
liness  abounds  in  nominal  Christendom.  Alas,  that  so  many 
losses  follow  our  confirmations! 

c.  We  cannot  assign  any  other  reason,  but  that  the.  people  neglect 
to  watch.    They  yield  to  the  temptations  of  the  dtvil. 

2.    Apostacy  will  be  followed  by  punishment. 

a.  So  in  Israel,  Chapt*.  2:  14;  3:  18;  4:  2;  6:  1-6;  10:  7. 

b.  Fortunately  these  were  only  temporal  punishments. 

c.  It  is  the  Lord's  goodness  as  well  as  his  "hot  anger"  that  sends 
them.  They  are  sent  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  guilt  and  to  lead 
to  repentance.    Luke  15:  14-19. 

II.     Their  repfntance. 

1.  Under  the  rod  the  Israelites  "cried  unto  the  Lord,"  6:  7. 

a.  This  wa»  as  yet  hardly  true,  repentance. 

b.  Men  may  cry  unto  the  Lord  simply  from  pain  of  the  punishment; 
yet,  we  would  not  discourage  it. 

2.  To  lead  them  further  toward  true  penitence,  the  Lord  sent  a  prophet. 

who  preached  the  law  to  them,  6:  8. 

a.  The  Lord  takes  notice  of  such  tears,  even  if  tney  are  not  fully 
genuine. 
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b.  The  law  wm  to  produce  deeper  cooyiction  of  guilt  and  true  sor- 
row, II  Cor.  7:  10;  Rom.  S:  20b;  7:  7. 

£.  This  is  the  only  way  to  arert  greater  Judgmenta  and  to  regain 
kwt  faTOT,  ReT.  S:  8-6. 

in.    GocTff  eoMfNUMON  and  dditerunce. 

1.  Hia  call  to  Gideon,  an  humble  young  man,  6:16. 

a.  The  appearance  oC  the  Jehorah  angel,  t.  11;  hia  oommiadon,  t. 
14;  hU  call  confirmed  by  signa,  tss.  17-22,  86-40. 

b.  All  thia  waa  grace  (dew  always  a  symbol  of  divine  kindness  and 
grace). 

2.  Gideon's  victory  over  the  Midianitea,  ch.  7. 

a.  His  attack  on  them  was  an  act  ot  faith  and  obedience  to  the 
w<H^  of  the  Lord.    Compare  the  Gospel,  Luke  6:  6b. 

b.  His  victory  an  illustration  of  the  word  of  Zach.  4:  6.  Not  by 
might  (Heb:  army),  not  by  many;  not  by  power,  not  by  the 
human  arm;  but  by  my  Spirit,  in  the  poww  c^  the  Lord  of  hosta. 
"In  thia  thy  might,"  v.  14,  in  the  poww  which  the  angel  gave 
him.    See  v.  84  and  compare  ch.  8:  10;  18:  26. 

e.    Other  similsr  examples  might  be  cited  from  Scripture. 
8.    According  to  la.  9:  4,  Gideon's  victory  is  a  symbol  of  our  deliverance  by 
Chriat  from  the  oppreasion  of  ain  and  the  derlL 

a.  Jeaua'  humble  descent;  his  call — confirmed  by  algna. 

b.  He  has  not  delivered  larael  from  the  Roman  y<Ae  with  an  army, 
nor  with  the  arm  of  flesh;  but  he  has  delivered  «•  all  "from  all 
sin,  from  death  and  the  power  of  the  devil  .  .  .  sufferings 
and  death."  Instancea:  The  penitent  thief,  Peter,  the  Jews, 
AcU  2:  87ff. 

c  Sven  now  the  Lord  conquers  the  world  and  delivers  his  penitent 
people  from  the  oppreeaion  of  Satan  not  by  many;  but  by  the 
few  faithful  ones,  who  ore  filled  with  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord" 
and  who  fight  with  the  aword  of  the  Spirit,  II  Chron.  14:  11 ; 
Acta  28:  Iff.  Deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
16th  century. 
Make  a  atrong  appeal  to  all  who  have  fallen  away  from  God  and  en- 
courage the  others  to  faithfulneaa. 


B.  Text:    Judgea  18:  1-7,  24.  26. 

The  character  and  hiatory  of  Samson  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  the  theocracy.  State  oontenta  of  v.  1.  But  again  the  Lord  sends  them  a 
deliverer  in  the  person  of  Samson,  in  many  respects  a  most  remarkable 
character.  Hia  strength  has  become  proverbial,  and  is  no  doubt  also  aym- 
bolic.    In  his  subsequent  hiatory  he  becomes  weak  and  miserable. 

The  ancient  Church  has  often  regarded  him  as  a  type  of  Christ  with  re- 
spect to  his  strength;  yet,  there  are  many  features  in  hia  history  which  do 
not  apply  to  Christ,  for  instance:  Samson  was  only  to  "begin  to  deliver 
Israel."  etc.,  v.  6.  Their  deliverance  was  completed  only  in  David's  time. 
Our  Lord  did  not  "begin  to  deliver,"  but  he  "finished"  his  work.  We  would 
rather  aee  in  Samaon  a  type  of  larael  in  its  best  and  Its  worst  days.  But 
we  prefer  making  still  another  application.  We  take  him  aa  a  type  of  a 
believer  who  riaes— and  then  falla. 

A  BsLiBYSB*8  Bisk  and  Strknoth  amd  hib  WxAKima  and  Fall. 

I.    Hit  riae  and  drmtglk. 

a.  The  Lord  had  a  special  object  in  this. 

1.    Samaon's  birth  an  act  of  divine  grace  and  promise,  vs.  2,  3. 

b.  A  believer  is  bom,  not  of  flesh,  but  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  an  act  of 
divine  grace,  Eph.  1:  6b. 

c.  He  la  a  spiritual  Nasarite.  having  made  his  vow  at  his  baptism. 

d.  Hia  api ritual  growth,  progress  and  rise,  v.  24,  under  the  care  of 
hia  mother,  the  Church,  I  Pet.  2:  2;  II  Pet.  3:  18:  Eph.  8-  14-18- 
4:  14;  Rom.  6:  4;  Gal.  6:  26.  ' 
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2.    The  Mmrce  of  bit  Atrength. 

a.  Samson's  strengtii  was  not  natural,  not  the  strength  of  Hercules 
or  Goliath,  but  supernatural,  of  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord/'  y.  25; 
14:  6,  19;  15:  14. 

b.  The  strength  of  the  belioTor  is  not  of  his  own  will-power,  but 
of  the  Lord  who  dwells  in  him,  Ps.  27:  1;  68:  35;  Eph.  6:  10; 
Acts  4:8.  By  faith,  prayer  and  the  use  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
he  ia  mighty,  PhU.  4:  18. 

S.    ManifesUtions  of  hia  strength. 

a.  Recite  some  of  Samson's  heroic  acts. 

b.  In  the  power  of  the  Lord  the  belierer  oTorcomes  the  infernal 
lion,  the  powers  of  the  uncircumcised  world,  whether  they  be 
the  powers  of  persecuting  emperors,  or  of  heresy  and  false  doc- 
trine, or  of  unsanctifled  philosophy  and  science,  or  of  cold  indlf- 
ferentism  and  dead  orthodoxy  and  formalism,  etc.  Illustrations: 
Joseph,  Gen.  39;  Elijah,  IKgs.  19;  Reb.  11:  32ff,  Luther.— By 
faith  they  had  power  over  the  devil,  evil  spirits,  sickness  and 
even  death. 

c.  All  this  is  not  natural  but  supernatural — ^miraculous. 
Bach  one  may  make  his  own  application. 

IL    Tkelo89ofhi$  itrength  and  fall 

1.  He  may  lose  it. 

a.  By  allowing  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  love  of  the  world,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life.  So 
Samson.  It  is  a  sad  fact  to  be  recorded,  that  he  has  many  fol- 
lowers in  this  respect. 

b.  By  wilfully  violating  his  vow,  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances 
and  even  experiences. 

c.  By  surrendering  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil. 

2.  Yielding  thus  brings  loss  of  his  strength  and  disaster,  ch.  16:  20.    "The 

Lord  was  departed  from  him." 

a.  Samson's  eyee  with  which  he  had  lustfully  looked  on  Delilah 
were  put  out;  he  was  bound  and  forced  to  the  meanest  service; 
his  enemies,  over  whom  he  once  had  such  great  power  mocked 
him. 

b.  In  proportion  as  the  believer  yields  thus,  the  Spirit  oi  the  Lord 
and  his  strength  depart;  he  becomes  spiritually  blind;  sin  binds 
and  controls  him;  he  is  made  the  toy  of  his  lusts  and  of  evil 
spirits,  and  unless  there  be  a  return  to  the  Lord  in  true  peni- 
tence, a  hopeless  death  awaits  him. 

Solemn  lessons  of  warnings!    I  Pet.  5:  8,  9;  IITim.  2:  22;  I  Tim.  6:  12-14. 
Let  him  that  is  fallen  riae  again,  ere  it  be  forever  too  late. 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

A.    Text:    Ruth  1:  16-22;  4:  13-17. 

For  introduction  see  the  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Ruth  in  Lange^s 
C<»nmentary.  The  chief  design  and  aigniflcance  of  this  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting narrative,  which  gives  it  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  found  in  ita  closing  verses.  The  history  of  Ruth  may  be  considered  under 
the  f (blowing  theme  and  headings: 
Thb  kind  Pbovidencb  which  lbd  Ruth,  the  Moabitbbs.  to  bbcomb  thb 

ANCnTBEBB  OF  DAVID,  AND  HSNCS  OP  CHBIST. 

We  follow  the  different  stages  of  her  history. 
L    BiUh,  the  MoabitesM. 

1.  The  Moabites  were  an  idolatrous  nation;  but  Ruth  was  "a  consecrated 

blossom  of  paganism,"  an  open,  noble,  docile  character  among  them. 

2.  The  Lord  chose  her  for  a  special  purpose,  somewhat  as  he  chose  Abram 

from  among  an  idolatrous  people.  Josh.  24:  2.    He  chooses  whom  be 
pleases,  Rom.  9:  16. 
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II.  The  widow. 

1.  Tbe  circumstances  that  led  her  to  become  the  wife  o(  a  Bethlehemite. 

a.  In  her  married  state  she  eyidently  became  more  ckwelr  acquaint- 
ed with  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  a  desire 
waa  awakened  within  her  to  share  in  Israel's  salyation. 

2>.  Such  marriages  are,  however,  not  advisable  and  they  generally 
bring  their  dark  days  as  in  this  case.  Still.  God  in  his  compas- 
sion may  bring  good  out  of  evil  through  sufferings. 

2.  Dark  days. 

a.  Naomi.  Orphah  and  Ruth  are  left  widows.    Sorrow!  ch.  1:  20.  21. 

b.  Widowhood  brings  its  sorrows,  but  no  one  atiould  deapair.  God 
still  lives  and  takes  care  of  the  widows.  Pa.  68:  6. 

III.  The  daughter-in-law. 

1.  Her  unselfish  devoted  love  and  strong  attachment  to  her  mother-in-law. 

a.  She  will  for  no  consideration  part  fr<Hn  her.  though  poverty  and 
misery  may  await  her. 

b.  Lessons  for  daughters-in-law  and  mothers-in-law. 

2.  This  la  unquestionably  an  evidence  of  her  conversion  to  Judaism. 

a.  Naomi's  love  had  won  her.  Love  begeta  love.  Ruth's  deeialoa 
and  confession,  ch.  1:  16.  17. 

b.  When  la  a  change  of  religion  Justifiable  and  a  duty? 

IV.  The  gleaner. 

1.  Active  faith  and  self-denying  love  in  gleaning  the  field.    Ch.  II. 

2.  The  hand  of  Providence  in  being  led  to  Boax's  field  and  gaining  his  taTor. 

V.  The  bride  and  wife  of  Boaz. 

"L  Naomi,  seeing  that  Ruth  was  now  at  heart  one  of  her  people,  doea  not 
hinder  a  second  marriage,  but  encourages  it.  She.  as  a  pious  IsraeUt- 
ish  woman,  is  led  by  God  to  give  Ruth  certain  inatructiona.  looking  to- 
ward a  union  with  one  of  her  kinsmen.  Let  mothers  and  mothers-in- 
law  give  wise  counsels  in  such  cases  and  let  the  daughters  heed  them. 

2.  Boaz  acknowledges  the  kinsman's  right  according  to  the  law  coooeming 
Levirate  marriages.  As  soon  as  he  is  made  acquainted  with  all  tha 
circumstances,  he  readily  complies  with  his  obligation  and  Ruth  be- 
comes his  wife.  Always  seek  God's  will  in  such  caaes.  Tou  may  have 
your  choice,  but  be  not  governed  by  worldly  considerations,  but  by  the 
Lord's  indications  of  his  will,  if  you  wish  your  married  state  to  be 
happy. 

VI.  The  aneeetreu, 

1.  Ruth  had  no  children  from  her  first  marriage,  because  it  was  not  ac- 

cording to  God's  will.  A  childless  union  between  husband  and  wife  ia 
not  always  an  evidence  of  God's  displeasure;  yet.  marriagea  contract- 
ed contrary  to  God'e  will  will  bring  chastisements  of  some  sort.  Gen. 
80. 

2.  By  her  second  marriage,  having  the  divine  favor,  she  had  an  offspring. 

from  whom  descended  David  and  finally  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  bom  In 
Boss's  city. 

Thus  a  heathen  woman  was  ingrafted  into  the  olive  tree  of  larael 
and  while  Naomi  represents  the  people  of  God  proceeding  from  Abra- 
ham. Ruth  represents  those  proceeding  from  the  heathen  wortd. 
Both  are  united  in  Chriat  Jesus.  Eph.  2:  11-22. 


B.    Text:    I  Sam.  2:  (20-)  22-21. 

The  time  of  the  occurrence  of  these  facts  falla  in  the  period  tof  the 
Judges,  probably  in  the  time  of  Samson.  Samuel  seema  to  have  been  bom 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  Samson,  and  Eli  was  Judge  cotemporaneoualy  with 
Samson.  Different  characters  appear  in  the  text:  Samuel  the  pioua  eblld; 
Eli  in  official  positions  for  which  he  was  not  fitted;  his  sons  "aona  of  Belial**' 
oh.  2:  12. 

We  may  aum  up  the  contenta  of  the  text  in  the  words  of  the  Paalmlat, 
Ps.  34:  15, 16.  quoted  also  by  Peter,  I  Pet.  2:  12. 
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'  The  Eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  Biqhtbous,  but  the  Face  of  the 
Lord  is  AQAnrar  them  that  do  evil." 
I.    The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  (he  righteous. 

1.  Hannah,  the  pioua  mother  who  received  Samuel  In  answer  to  her  eameat 

prayer  and  consecrated  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  Lord. 

a.  Let  wiyes  and  mothers  imitate  her  example. 

b.  Her  song  of  praise  (2:  1ft),  which  finds  its  echo  in  the  Magnificat. 

2.  The  child  Samuel  was  brought  up  at  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  and  "did 

minister  unto  the  Lord  before  Bli  the  priest,"  2:  11.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances "he  grew  before  the  Lord  and  was  in  favor  both  with  the 
Lord,  and  also  with  men."    Compare  Luke  2:  40-42,  52. 

3.  The  importance,  necessity  and  benefit  of  early  religious  training  of  our 

children.    Prov.  8:  17;  Eph.  6:  4. 
Contrast  to  this: 

IL    The  face  of  the  Lord  U  againtt  them  thai  do  evil. 

1.  Eli— Judge,  high  prie»t  and  father. 

a.  A  man  with  good  intentions,  but  a  weak  man,  who  also  had  sons 
who  held  official  positions  in  the  house  of  the  Lord;  but  they 
were  wicked,  2:  12-22. 

b.  The  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  the  Church  Is,  when 
men  in  her  offices  are  carnally- minded,  selfish,  mercenary  and 
wicked.  In  a  similar  manner  the  antichristian  papacy  gradually 
grew  up  to  its  full  stature  of  spiritual  iniquity  and  carnal  epi- 
curianism.  The  Lord,  in  his  mercy,  spare  and  deliver  his 
Church  from  such  hirelings,  thieves  and  murderers!  Luke  19: 
46.  Hence  the  Lord's  warning  in  the  gospel  for  to-day,  Matt. 
6:  20. 

2.  Eli,  a«  Judge,  high-priest  and  father,  indifterently  neglected  to  discipline 

and  punish  his  sons  as  they  had  deserved. 

a.  He  could  not  have  had  that  high  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  his 
office  and  that  of  his  eons  as  he  should  have  had. 

b.  Iniquities  and  crimes  should  receive  adequate  punishment  in 
the  state  and  in  the  family,  and  much  more  so  in  the  Church. 
Our  Lord  has  given  clear  directions,  how  to  proceed  agaiiuit  wil- 
ful and  persistent  sinners  in  his  Church,  Matt.  18:  16-18;  I  Cor. 
6:  8-6,  13;  Rom.  16:  17;  II  Thess.  8:  6. 

3.  If  men  wilfully  neglect  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  keys  against  ungod- 

ly men  in  the  Church,  the  Lord  will  himself  execute  Judgment  agaimit 
them,  ch.  2:  29,  30;  8:  18;  Es.  3:  18. 

a.  God  is  not  mocked,  leas^  of  all  by  men  in  official  positions  in  the 
Church.  Judgment  came  on  Eli's  sons  and  on  himself,  ch.  4: 
11.  18.  Similarly  on  Balam,  Absalom;  AcU  6:  6,  10;  13:9-11; 
Rev.  2:  14-16,  20-28. 

b.  These  are  solemn  words  which  we  all  ought  to  take  to  heart. 
They  call  for  speedy  repentance  and  offer  grace  and  salvation  in 
Christ  Jesus  to  every  one  who  thus  repents  and  believe*. 
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Note. 


A  Life  of  Father  Heyer  needs  no  apology ;  excuse  ought 
rather  be  offered  for  not  having  one  before  this.  But  his 
great  predecessor  in  India,  C.  F.  Schwartz,  waited  even  longer 
for  a  biographer;  it  was  thirty-five  years  after  his  death  before 
his  life  was  published  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  1833.  The  present 
life  was  undertaken  by  the  Father  Heyer  Missionary  Society, 
of  Mt.  Airy  Seminary,  in  1896,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Jacobs.  A  committee  (A  six  was  appointed  in  that  year  to 
gather  materials  for  a  life.  The  following  year  a  new  com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  the  writer  as  chairman;  the  work 
was  distributed  among  the  members,  note-books  procured  and 
materials  gathered.  In  the  spring  of  1898  the  writer  left  the 
seminary,  but  was  retained  on  the  committee.  Since  then  he 
has  continued  the  work  alone,  using  the  materials  already  in 
hand  and  gathering  others.  In  1900  the  society  authorized 
him  to  publish  a  life  such  as  he  could  prepare. 

Sources  for  the  life  were  not  wanting,  but  they  are  so 
scattered  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  consult  and  use  them 
as  they  deserve;  my  note-books  contain  many  references  to 
articles  which  have  at  the  time  when  most  needed  been  out 
of  reach.    The  following  list  gives  the  chief  sources : 

Autobiographical  •ketches  in  the  "Latherisdie  Zeitschrift,"  1866. 

•67  and  '68. 
An  Introduction  to  the  HistoiT  of  the  Lutheran  MlaiAon  among  the 

Telugus;  ateo  In  the  "Zeiteohrift/*  1869. 
MS.    Autobiography,  coyering  early  life,  in  poseeasion  of  Rer.  Wia- 

chan,  Philadelphia,  "wtho  used  it  in  preparing  the  eketch  in  hla 

Liife  of  Groening. 
MS.    History  of  Am.  Lutheran  Mission*  In  India,  now  In  the  Arch- 

lyee  at  Mt.  Airy.    Described  by  Dr.  JacolM  in  the  Lutheran 

Review,  Jan.,  1900,  pp.  60-61. 
MS.    Letters,  etc.,  in  Mt.  Airy  and  Oettytsburg. 
Oontomporary  Church  Papers,  especially  the  Lutheran  Obsenrer  and 

the  Lutheriscihe  Zeitachrift. 


A  iramber  of  letter*  from  TMrUnM  men,  especially  one  from  the  Re?. 
Dr.  Schmidt*  of  Rajahmundrj,  India,  In  which  he  giTee  remin- 
lecenoee  of  Father  Heyer.  Aleo  one  from  the  pastor  of  the  Ste- 
phanua-Klrche  In  Hehnstedt.  transcribing  the  entrances  upoo 
the  Church  records  referring  to  Father  Heyer.  Rer.  J.  P. 
Hents  furnished  a  copy  of  sereral  papers  and  eztensire  remin- 
Iscences.  All  these  papers  will  be  placed  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Father  Heyer  MlaskHiary  Society.  Special  thanks  are  due  Eev. 
Hents,  who  has  taken  actlye  interest  In  this  matter. 

A  number  of  sketches  have  already  been  published,  in  Rer.  Wii- 
chan's  Leben  Oroenlngs,  Dr.  Jacobs*  Church  History*  Rev.  Trt- 
bert's  Missions  among  the  Telugus,  Rer.  L.  B.  Woirs  After 
Fifty  Years.  Rer.  P.  A.  Laury's  Lutheran  MiasiODe;  also  a 
sketch  by  Rer.  J.  A.  Scheffer  In  the  Church  Messenger.  1892. 
and  one  by  Rer.  Dr.  Wackemagel  in  the  Lutheran  Cyclopedia. 
WhUe  not  Ignoring  these  sketches,  the  writer  has  aimed  as  far 
as  possible  to  give  facts  from  the  sources;  If  he  has  gone  too 
Car  and  given  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  it  was  with 
the  purpose  that  he  might  furnish  materials  from  which  othera 
might  draw  their  own  conclusions.  In  a  few  Instances  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  assume  an  apologetic  tone,  because  he  be- 
lieved Justice  demanded  It.  In  all  cases  he  hae  endeavored  to 
be  just  and  aocunite»  and  has  only  regretted  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  clear  op  all  points  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

This  Life  was  origfinally  offered  to  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, by  it  referred  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  latter  offered  to  the  Review.       W.  A.  L. 


THE  LIFE  OF  FATHER  HEYER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Johann  Friedrich  Christian  Heyer,  for  such  is  the  full 
name  of  him  who  is  more  familiarly  known  as  Father  Hcyer, 
was  born  in  Helmstedt,*  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany, 
July  ID,  1793.  His  parents  were  Johann  Gottlieb  Heyer,  bur- 
gher and  master-furrier  in  Helmstedt,  and  Frederike  Sophie 
Johanne  Wagener  Heyer.  Of  them  little  is  known  beyond  the 
iact  that  they  were  married  in  the  large  St.  Stephen's  Church  in 
Helmstedt  on  May  27,  1788,  had  six  children,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  Father  Heyer  was  the  third  child  and 
the  second  son.  They  were  "pious  persons,  who  brought  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

The  eldest  son,  Carl  Heinrich  Anton,  was  bom  in  1791, 
and  like  his  father  became  burgher  and  master-furrier  in  Helm- 
stedt. According  to  the  church  records  he  was  married  on 
November  23,  1815,  and  had  four  children,  for  two  of  whom 
Father  Heyer  is  recorded  as  sponsor.  Carl  seems  to  have 
come  to  Philadelphia  soon  after  1834.  His  son,  Frederick, 
studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  having  graduated  from  the  High 
School  in  1850.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  and  died 
in  1871  or  'y2.  Father  Heyer  mentions  only  one  other 
brother,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  one  died  early.  The 
younger  brother,  Heinrich,  was  born  in  1796.  After  having 
been  a  dull  boy,  he  became  a  bright  student,  and  a  Rationalist, 
but  returned  to  orthodoxy,  and  was  for  at  least  forty  years 


*'<  Helmstedt  is  an  ancieot  town  of  ungainly  appearance,  yet  it  is  distinguished 
for  the  republican  spirit  and  the  kind  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants  towards  the 
stranger.  .  .  .  Helmstedt  is  well  known  as  haTing  been  the  birth-place  of 
Helmuth  and  Storck,  two  fathers  of  our  Lutheran  Zion  in  America." — Lutheran 
Observer,  October  5,  1833. 


Lutheran  pastor  in  Gross-Posserin,  Mecklenburg.  The 
mother  died  September  22,  18 15,  the  father  January  11,  1832 
At  present  the  family  no  longer  exists  in  Helmstedt,  and  dis- 
tant relatives  only  remember  that  Father  Heyer  existed,  and 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  visited  his  old  home. 

Of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  future  missionary's  life 
we  know  little.  His  birth  occurred  in  troubled  times.  The 
American  Revolution  had  ended,  but  the  French  Revolution 
had  begun.  The  former  had  established  the  principle  of  po- 
litical liberty,  and  had  largely  been  fought  in  the  name  of 
Christianity;  the  latter  aimed  to  establish  religpious  license 
upon  the  ruins  of  all  existing  order.  Exactly  four  months 
after  Heyer's  birth  the  Christian  religpion  was  decreed  abcdished 
in  France  (Nov.  10,  1793).  On  the  day  following  William 
Carey,  the  "consecrated  cobbler,"  landed  at  Calcutta  to  estab- 
lish Aat  religion  among  the  Heathen.  This  may  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  confusion,  the  uncertainty  in  which  all  things  were 
involved,  especially  matters  religpious.  How  far  the  citizens 
of  Helmstedt  felt  the  movements  about  them,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  were  affected  we  cannot  tell.  The  learned  circles  had 
long  since  been  influenced  by  the  "Aufklarung."  Lessing 
had  published  his  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Helmstedt.  But  in  the  University  orthodoxy  was 
still  defended,  especially  by  Joh.  Benedict  Carpzov  (1720 
1803),  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pastors  were 
other  than  orthodox. 

The  childhood  of  Father  Heyer  seems  not  to  have  been 
in  any  way  remarkable.  He  was  bright  and  active,  began  to 
attend  school  at  the  early  age  of  three  years,  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies.  In  the  winter  of  i8o4-'os  he  narrowly 
escaped  drowning,  breaking  through  the  ice.  He  calls  his 
companions  dare  devils,  and  we  may  infer  that  the  same  term 
might  have  been  applied  to  him.  A  certain  daring  and  love  of 
adventure  marks  his  entire  career.  The  only  other  incident 
of  his  boyhood  known  to  us  is  that  in  the  spring  of  1807,  when 
Helmstedt  was  occupied  by  the  French,  he,  a  boy  of  less  than 
fourteen  years,  was  called  upon  to  act  as  interpreter  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  citizens.      In  the  summer  of  the  same 


year  occurred  the  first  great  event  of  his  life,  when  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  uncle,  a  furrier  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  sent  to 
America. 

We  are  not  told  what  inducements  the  uncle  in  Philadel- 
phia held  out  to  bring  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  the  New  World, 
nor  what  circumstances  made  the  parents  willing  to  part  from 
him.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  closing  of  the  University 
in  Helmstedt  may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  matter, 
affecting  no  doubt  the  father's  business.  When,  after  he  had 
been  confirmed,  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  leave  home,  the 
German  harbors  were  blocked.  His  father  took  him  to  the 
Danish  harbor  Friedrichstadt,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Williams,  of  the  American  sailing  vessel  "Pittsburg." 
After  eight  weeks  on  the  ocean  he  landed  at  Philadelphia 
sometime  in  August,  1807.  His  uncle  paid  the  price  of  the 
passage  ($140),  put  the  boy  in  a  select  school,  and  afterwards 
set  him  to  making  hats,  at  which  he  became  so  expert  that  he 
could  finish  eighteen  hats  in  a  week,  twice  as  many  as  the  or- 
dinary workman  could  finish. 

His  uncle  seldom  went  to  church,  and  bothered  little 
whether  the  boy  went  or  not.  But  Heyer  loved  singing,  and 
in  the  old  German  Lutheran  Zion's  Church,  at  the  comer  of 
Fourth  and  Cherry  streets,  there  was  good  singing.  He  at- 
tended frequently,  and  in  1809  was  deeply  touched  by  a  ser- 
mon by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Helmuth.  He  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Sunday  school,  and  a  member  of  the  Mosheim  Society.* 
Perhaps  Dr.  Helmuth  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  young 
man  who  came  from  his  native  city.      But  Heyer  was  par- 

^^The  Mosheim  Society  was  founded  July  24,  1804,  by  some  young  Gennans 
in  Philadelphia,  partly  for  religious  purposes  and  partly  to  exercise  themselves  in 
the  Gennan  language.  In  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  religious  truths 
and  to  make  themselves  more  familiar  with  the  better  modem  German  literature, 
this  society  founded  German  Sunday  schools.  From  year  to  year  the  number  of 
members  increased  so  rapidly,  that  six  years  after  its  establishment  it  was  publicly 
incorporated  by  the  state.  At  its  meetings  each  Saturday  in  the  room  given  for 
this  purpose  by  the  German  Lutheran  congregation,  after  the  roll  call  and  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  society  examined  the  religious  questions 
proposed  at  its  last  meeting.  Each  member  ttMd  the  Bible  verses  supporting  his 
views,  and  all  were  for  this  purpose  provided  with  Bibles  and  writio^  materials. 
Cf.  Brauns'  **  Plracktische  Belehrung,"  jpage  422f.,  whose  book  is  characterised 
as  an  **  Infamous  production"  (Lutheran  Observer,  September  14, 1833),  but  doubt- 
len  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  Mosheim  Society. 
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dcularly  pleased  with  the  sermons  of  Pastor  J.  Becker.  Sooo 
there  grew  in  him  a  longing  to  study  Theology,  and  an  op- 
portunity was  g^ven  him  to  share  the  instructions  given  to  two 
students  by  Dr.  Helmuth  and  Dr.  F.  D.  SchaeflFer ;  for  it  was 
customary  in  those  days  for  some  pastors  to  tutor  students,  as 
there  were  no  Lutheran  theological  seminaries.  In  June, 
1813,  sufficient  progress  had  been  made  to  permit  oi  Heyer's 
being  appointed  to  preach  the  afternoon  sermon  in  the  large 
Zion's  Church.  But  we  have  his  own  accoimt,  which  we  can 
follow  through  a  large  portion  of  his  life  adding  such  notes 
as  may  be  of  interest  and  value. 

After  I  had  studied  theology  for  some  time  in  Philadel- 
phia under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Helmuth  ard 
Schaeffer,  I  was  directed  in  June,  1813,  to  preach  the  afternoon 
sermon  in  the  large  Zion's  Church.  A  bold  undertaking  for 
one  who  had  little  experience,  was  weak  in  knowledge,  and 
not  yet  twenty  years  old.  It  would  have  been  proper  for  me 
to  answer  with  Moses :  "Lord,  send  another,  for  I  am  young 
and  inexperienced."  Or  it  would  also  have  been  well  if  some 
one  had  advised  me:  "Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beard  be 
grown,  and  then  return."  But  the  sermon  was  announced, 
and  the  congregation  was  not  to  be  disappointed.  I  had 
written  a  sermon  on  Matth.  6.-6:  "But  thou  when  thou  prayest 
enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray 
to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth 
in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."*  Of  the  possibility  of 
breaking  down  in  my  delivery  I  had  not  thought  or  I  would 
not  have  left  the  written  sermon  at  home,  but  taken  it  along 
to  the  pulpit  for  use  in  case  of  necessity.  But  in  this  case 
also  the  word  was  confirmed:  "The  Lord  is  mighty  in  the 
weak."  The  sermon  made  a  good  impression;  after  more 
than  fifty  years  I  to-day  still  thank  God  for  it. 

In  connection  with  my  theological  studies  in  18 14,  I  also 
taught  the  parochial  school  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Pastor  Van  Hoff  some  years  be- 

*Some  in  the  audience  remarked :   **  The  young  preacher  looked  like  one 
who  had  just  prayed  to  his  Father  in  secret" 


fore.*  Frequently  the  young  schoolmaster  also  had  to  preach 
for  the  church  members  in  that  part  of  the  city  on  Sunday 
evenings ;  and  thus  with  studying,  teaching  and  preaching  I 
was  very  busy.  In  the  daily  conversation  with  the  children  in 
the  school  I  learned  many  things  that  were  of  great  use  to  me 
in  my  later  pastoral  work.  It  would  be  well  if  all  young 
preachers  had  an  opportunity  to  teach  school  some  time  before 
they  take  charge  of  congregations. 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  December  24,  18 14,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and  the  United  States  was  signed  in  London ;  and  toward  the 
end  of  January,  1815,  the  glad  news  was  announced  in  Phila- 
delphia. New  life  and  activity  in  equipping  vessels  for  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  were  displayed.  The  desire  to  see 
my  parents  once  more  began  to  grow  within  me,  and  in  March 
I  was  already  on  the  voyage  to  Hamburg  on  the  ship  Wash- 
ington, Captain  Ward.  It  was  also  my  intention  to  continue 
my  studies  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Dr.  Helmuth  had 
given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Knapp  who  had 
studied  with  him  at  Halle  fifty  years  before,  and  whom  he  had 
for  a  time  tutored  privately  in  Hebrew.  The  wind  from  the 
West  being  strong  our  voyage  away  from  the  States  was 
rapid.  In  three  weeks  we  had  almost  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
when,  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  daybreak,  we  were  awakened 
and  frightened  by  a  cannon  shot.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  men 
were  on  deck,  and,  behold,  we  were  near  a  man-of-war,  which 
signaled  to  us  to  take  in  sail  and  wait.  The  captain  knew  as 
little  as  the  rest  of  us  what  this  meant.  Some  even  thought  it 
might  be  a  pirate  from  Algiers  or  Tunis,  who  had  ventured 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  carry  on  his  piracy  witii 
greater  success.  But  we  did  not  long  remain  in  uncertainty. 
An  officer  of  the  man-of-war  came  on  board,  and  brought  the 

*The  school  was  founded  in  Southwark,  Philadelphia,  at  the  direction  of  the 
congregation  in  1806.    Hejer  succeeded  Mr.  Walz  on  Sq>tember  15,  1813. 
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startling  news  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  the  Island  of 
Elba,  and  for  this  reason  vessels  were  stopped  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  recapture  this  disturber  of  the  peace.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  found  among  us ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  our  ship  sailed 
on.  But  after  two  or  three  days  we  were  again  stopped,  and 
now  we  were  told  the  almost  increditable  news  that  Napoleon 
had  driven  the  King  of  France  from  Paris,  and  was  on  the 
borders  of  France  with  a  large  array,  preparing  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  attacks  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians.  When 
we  arrived  at  Hamburg  we  found  everything  in  great  agita- 
tion ;  all  Europe  was  full  of  war  and  rumors  of  war.  These 
occurrences  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  me  than  many 
others  for  the  following  reasons :  during  the  voyage  I  had  read 
Stilling's*  **Siegesgeschichte,"  or  exposition  of  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John.  According  to  Stilling's  reckoning  Antichrist  was 
to  appear  in  1816.  The  verse  Rev..  9:11,  according  to  my  view, 
was  now  being  fulfilled :  "And  they  had  a  king  over  them, 
which  is  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his 
name-  Apollyon."  In  my  heated  imagination  I  added:  in  Italian 
it  may  be  Napoleon.  That  there  would  now  be  disturbed  and 
frightful  times  in  Europe— of  this  I  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  fear  that  in  the  interior  of  the  country  I  would 
be  compelled  to  fight  in  the  w^ar  induced  me  to  resolve  to  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  a  letter 
written  on  board  the  ship  Washington,  I  told  my  parents  that 
I  had  arrived  in  Hamburg  well  and  safe;  at  the  same  time  I 
requested  that  some  one  of  my  relatives  come  to  visit  me  be- 
fore J  started  on  my  return  voyage. 

During  the  time  of  the  war  with  England  my  correspond- 
ence with  friends  in  Germany  had  to  cease;  my  parents  had 
received  no  news  from  me  for  three  years.  So  much  greater 
was  their  joy  when  my  letters  from  Hamburg  arrived.      The 

*JohtiiD  Heioricb  Jung,  a  very  popular  writer  at  that  time,  whose  life  was 
translated  and  published  by  E.  L.  Hazelius  in  1831.  The  reckoning  giving  1816 
as  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  world  or  the  appearance  of  anti-Christ,  is  based  upon 
Bengel*s  chronology.  An  American  edition  was  published  at  Reading  in  18 14. 
J.  G.  Schmucker's  Revelation  (1817  and  1821)  is  based  upon  Stilling  to  some  ex- 
eat, but  oies  a  different  chronology. 
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date  read:  "Ship  Washington,  May,  1815."  This  my  dear 
folks  could  not  understand  at  first;  they  thought  that  I  had 
moved  to  Washington  from  Philadelphia.  But  when  they 
read  further,  and  found  that  I  had  safely  made  my  second 
voyage  and  had  arrived  in  Hamburg  in  good  health,  they 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  of  joyful  surprise.  Now  they 
also  said :  "It  is  enough ;  our  son  is  yet  alive :  he  must  come 
that  we  may  see  him  before  we  die."  It  was  immediately  de- 
cided that  my  oldest  brother,  Carl,  should  go  to  Hamburg  and 
bring  me  home.  The  next  day  he  was  already  seated  in  the 
coach ;  on  the  third  day  after  that  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door  of  my  room  and  told  me  that  a  strange  gentleman  was 
below,  and  wished  to  see  me.  It  was  my  brother  whom  I  had 
seen  in  a  dream  the  night  before.  After  a  separation  of  eight 
years  we  had  the  joy  of  seeing  each  other  again.  My  worry 
concerning  the  military  service  was  removed  by  my  brother's 
promise  to  be  my  substitute  in  case  the  government  insisted 
that  1  must  serve.  After  I  had  attended  to  my  passport  we 
rode  away  at  the  first  opportunity  through  Luneburg  and 
Braunschweig  to  Helmstedt,  happy  and  contented.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  paternal  home,  and 
found  everything  in  excitement.  This  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  day  before  a  regiment  of  Prussian  troops  had  been 
quartered  with  the  citizens,  and  was  now  to  be  ready  for  the 
march  before  sunrise.  In  the  same  room  where  I  had  taken 
leave  eight  years  before,  now  occurred  the  joyful  meeting  with 
my  parents.  When  the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  door  of 
the  room  again  opened,  and  a  youth  of  nineteen  hurried  to- 
ward me  and  embraced  me  affectionately.  But  I  did  not 
know  him,  and  when  I  asked :  Who  is  this?  they  said :  Do  you 
not  know  your  brother  Heinrich?  When  I  had  seen  him  last 
he  was  only  eleven  years  old ;  but  now  he  had  already  studied 
at  Gottingen  for  almost  two  years.  When  we  were  children, 
studying  went  hard  with  him,  so  that  our  dear  mother  said  at 
times:  "What  will  ever  become  of  my  dull  Heinrich?"  I  an- 
swered: "One  of  us  three  must  remain  the  most  ignorant, 
and  it  may  be  Heinrich  just  as  well  as  Carl  or  Fritz."  From 
his  twelfth  year  Heinrich  made  rapid  progress  in  learning,  so 
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that  my  parents  considered  it  advisable  to  let  him  study;  and 
now  the  most  ignorant  had  become  the  most  learned. 

Some  days  after  my  arrival  in  Helmstedt  I  was  requested 
to  preach  for  Dr.  Bollmann  in  the  large  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
This  church  was  built  long  before  the  Reformation,  and  is 
about  200  feet  long  and  proportionately  wide.  Here  I  was 
baptised  in  1793,  and  here  I  was  confirmed  in  1807, — and  now 
I  was  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  where  Calixt,  Mosheim,  Carpzov 
and  other  Lutheran  Church  Fathers  had  preached  the  gospel. 
The  desire  of  the  people  to  hear  the  young  preacher  just  ar- 
rived from  America  was  so  great  that  almost  2000  persons  at- 
tended the  service.  In  that  rationalistic  period  this  was  some- 
thing unusual,  and  for  many  years  the  church  had  not  been  so 
full. 

My  intention  to  suiCy  m  naiie  I  could  not  fulfill,  because 
all  of  the  students  had  marched  against  the  Fatheriand's  enemy 
as  a  regiment  of  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Blucher, 
and  the  lectures  of  the  professors  had  therefore  to  cease.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  could  readily  decide  to  accompany  my 
brother  to  Gottingen.  The  journey  was  made  on  foot.  This 
was  the  custom  of  the  students,  because  it  was  good  for  the 
heahh,  and  because  wagons  were  not  easily  met  with  on  the 
side  streets.  The  number  of  students  at  Gottingen  was  given 
as  1 100.  In  a  printed  catalogue  the  names  of  72  professors 
were  given ;  also  the  subjects  on  which  each  professor  intended 
to  lecture.  After  I  was  matriculated  by  Consistorialrath 
Plank.  I  reported  to  the  professors  whose  lectures  I  intended 
to  attend.  Exegesis  on  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  I  heard  under  Pott ;  on  St.  John  under  Plank, 
Jr. ;  histor}'  of  doctrines  under  Plank,  Sr. ;  ethics  under  Staud- 
lin ;  catechetics  under  Trefurt,  etc. 

The  students  are  under  little  or  no  supervision.  Almost 
like  the  young  mechanics,  who,  after  they  have  passed  through 
their  apprenticeships,  are  free  as  journeymen  to  choose  where 
and  for  whom  they  will  work,  the  young  scholars,  after  they 
have  passed  through  the  preparatory  schools  decide  for  them- 
selves what  professors  and  how  many  lectures  they  will  hear. 
The  diligent  students  have  the  best  opportunity  to  gather  for 
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themselves  treasures  of  wisdom.  But  among  the  great  num- 
ber of  students  there  are  many  dissolute  fellows  who  squander 
time  and  money  and  leave  the  university  almost  as  ignorant 
a?  when  they  arrived.  Germany  has  comparatively  more  in- 
stitutions of  learning:  than  other  countries;  every  German 
kingdom  or  principality  has  high  schools  and  one  or  more 
universities.  In  order  to  keep  these  institutions  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  each  government  makes  it  its  business  to  find 
and  appoint  the  ablest  and  best  qualified  men  as  professors. 
Hence  it  is  that,  as  may  be  said,  the  learned  in  Germany  find  a 
1  etter  market  than  in  other  countries,  and  that  the  Germans 
excel  other  nations  in  learning. 

On  June  i8,  1815,  the  report  reached  Gottingen  that 
Bliicher  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  at  Ligny;  this  gave 
rise  to  much  anxiety  among  the  inhabitants.  On  the  same 
day  preparations  were  made  to  organize  the  students  as  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  and  to  send  them  to  the  front  under  Wel- 
lington as  soon  as  possible.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
could  not  have  escaped  ;  for  here  no  substitutes  were  taken,  and 
I  would  have  had  to  march  involuntarily  with  the  volunteers. 
But  fortunately  the  report  of  victory  flew  through  the  entire 
country  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind:  "Wellington  and 
Blucher  have  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  The  ex-Em- 
peror has  fled  and  his  army  is  retreating  toward  Paris  in  great 
disorder."  If  the  dejection  two  days  before  was  great,  the 
rejoicing  now  rose  so  much  higher  in  consequence.  In  the 
evening  a  torch  parade  was  arranged,  and  there  was  jubilation 
in  one  of  the  pleasure  gardens  near  Gottingen  until  late  at 
night.  The  park  was  somewhat  lit  up  by  pitch  torches,  but 
also  filled  with  an  almost  unbearable  smoke.  The  young 
heroes  (students)  sang  and  screamed  and  drank  and  hit  upon 
the  tables  and  benches  with  their  rapiers  and  swords,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  hew  into  a  thousand  pieces  the  t)rrant,  who,  for  a 
time,  had  ruled  Europe  with  a  rod  of  iron.  To  me,  as  I 
looked  on  from  some  distance,  the  whole  seemed  like  a  scene 
from  the  underworld  such  as  I  do  not  desire  to  see  again. 

When  I  left  Philadelphia  some  friends  remarked:    "We 
fear  that  your  faith  will  suffer  shipwreck  among  the  learned 
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neologues  (Rationalists)  in  Germany,  and  then  you  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  be  of  service  to  our  church  in  America."  To 
this  I  answered :  "If  my  faith  suffers  shipwreck,  my  preaching 
must  also  suffer  shipwreck ;  for  if  the  Bible  does  not  reveal  to 
us  the  will  of  God  concerning  our  salvation,  the  ministry  also 
has  no  meaning."  In  Gottingen  I  now  had  to  stand  the  test, 
and,  thanks  to  God,  I  came  through  unharmed.  In  the  ex- 
egetical  studies  especially  Rationalism  tried  its  skill  in  ex- 
plaining away  miracles.  But  in  most  cases  this  was  done  in 
such  a  wonderful  and  daring  manner  that  it  produced  the  o^^k)- 
site  effect  on  me ;  instead  of  being  led  astray  I  was  much  more 
confirmed  in  my  faith.  My  brother  with  whom  I  roomed  was 
a  Rationalist,  but  no  scoffer.  He  even  g^ranted  that  a  preacher 
with  a  supra-naturalistic  views  could  fulfill  his  office  with  more 
cheerful  confidence  than  the  neologues.  "But,"  said  he,  "I  do 
not  have  your  convictions  and  I  cannot  and  will  not  be  a  hypo- 
crite." Through  my  brother  I  became  acquainted  with  Pastor 
Thilo,  who  was  stationed  as  a  country  preacher  not  far  from 
Gottingen,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  still  preached  repentance 
and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Here  I  experienced  that 
the  grace  of  God  produces  closer  communion  of  souls  than 
natural  family  relationship.  There  was  a  soul-sympathy  be- 
tAveen  Thilo  and  myself  such  as  did  not  at  that  time  exist  be- 
tween myself  and  my  brother.  But  some  years  later  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  in  a  letter  from  this  brother  the  confession: 
"I  have  now  begun  that  reading  of  the  Bible  in  which  one 
throws  the  voluminous  commentaries  into  a  comer,  and  turns 
to  the  fountain  of  light."  And  the  Lord  heard  his  prayer; 
he  was  rescued  from  the  power  of  darkness.  For  at  least 
forty  years  he  has  been  stationed  as  Orthodox  Lutheran 
preacher  in  Gross-Poserin,  Grossherzogthum  Mecklenburg. 

During  the  fall  of  1815  we  went  to  Helmstedt  to  spend 
several  weeks  with  our  nearest  relatives.  In  those  days  our 
good  pious  mother  en^ded  her  pilgrimage,  being  57  years  of 
age.  A  short  time  before  her  parting,  she  said:  "The  dear 
Lord  has  heard  my  prayer ;  after  long  separation  we  have  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  seeing  each  other  again,  and  now  the 
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Lord  lets  me  dq)art  in  peace."  The  spirit  of  a  pious  mother 
rests  rich  in  blessing  upon  children  and  children's  children. 

My  second  journey  to  Gottingen  I  had  to  make  alone, 
for  my  brother  had  finished  his  studies.  During  the  winter 
I  had  a  room-mate  from  Braunschweig,  a  son  of  Pastor  Wit- 
ting, who  spoke  English  fluently;  in  our  conversations  we 
generally  used  the  English  language.  In  accordance  with 
the  old  German  proverb,  "Morgenstund  hat  Gold  im  Mund," 
it  was  customary  among  the  students  at  Gottingen  to  begin 
early  and  to  study  diligently  in  the  forenoon.  An  hour  be- 
fore daybreak  the  room  was  warmed  and  the  lamps  were  lit. 
In  this  way  most  of  the  streets  were  lit  up,  and  it  was  light 
enough  so  that  one  could  readily  find  his  way  without  a  lan- 
tern— a  convenience  for  those  who  attended  lectures  from  6 
to  7.  Still  it  is  also  probable  that  for  many  of  the  young  men 
the  lights  were  lit  in  vain.  Instead  of  getting  up,  the  Proverb 
6:  10  may  have  been  appropriate :  "Yes,  sleep  a  Httle  longer, 
slumber  yet  a  little ;  fold  the  hands  a  little  that  you  may  sleep." 
(German  Version.) 

During  the  spring  vacation  of  1816  my  oldest  brother 
accompanied  me  to  the  Leipzig  fair.  Our  way  took  us 
through  Halle,  and  I  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knapp.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
the  aged  scholar  to  hear  from  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Dr. 
Helmuth,  in  America.  We  also  viewed  the  buildings  of  the 
Francke  Institution ;  but  as  my  traveling  companions  were  in 
a  hurry  I  had  not  time  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  In  Leipzig  we 
tarried  several  days.  Among  other  things  I  visited  the  bat- 
tlefield of  October  16  and  18,  1813,  where  the  allied  armies 
won  that  brilliant  and  ever-memorable  victory  at  Leipzig, 
and  so  severely  defeated  Napoleon  that  he  began  his  retreat 
in  such  haste  that  the  street  from  Leipzig  to  Mayence  was 
covered  with  corpses  of  pack-animals  and  men,  forsaken  wa- 
gons and  cannon,  and  he  did  not  stop  until  the  Rhine  separa- 
ted him  from  his  enemies.  In  the  same  place  where  Napoleon 
was  defeated  in  1813,  Gustav  Adolph  gained  a  victory  over 
the  imperial  army  under  Gen.  Tilly,  September  7,  1631 ;  and 
eleven  years  later,  October  23,  1642,  Forstenson  defeated  the 
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Austrians  at  Breitenfeld,  an  hour  from  Leipzig.  Over  the 
main  entrance  to  a  large  stone  church  a  cannon  ball  was 
built  into  the  wall,  with  the  inscription :  "During  the  great 
battle  on  the  i6th  and  i8th  of  October,  1813,  the  Lord  pre- 
served this  house."  The  damaged  houses  in  the  city  still 
showed  in  which  streets  the  fighting  had  been  fiercest  during 
the  retreat.  On  the  bank  of  the  Elster  where  the  Polish 
Prince  Poniatowsky  lost  his  life,  a  monument  has  been 
erected. 

At  the  Leipzig  fair  I  for  the  first  time  saw  merchants  in 
Oriental  dress ;  but  it  did  not  enter  my  thoughts  that  I  would 
sometime  live  for  years  where  this  is  the  most  comfortable 
and  the  generally  prevailing  dress. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1816  I  again  took  leave  of  father 
and  brothers  to  start  on  my  second  voyage  to  America.  In 
leaving  the  university  no  examination  is  held.  The  profes- 
sors when  requested  give  the  students  written  certificates, 
stating  that  they  attended  their  lectures.  But  most  students 
go  away  without  asking  for  such  certificates,  because,  before 
the  regents  where  they  must  afterwards  undergo  a  rigid  ex- 
amination, their  receiving  situations  depends  not  on  their 
certificates,  but  on  their  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  1817  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and 
adjacent  states  met  at  York.  With  three  other  applicants  I  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  this  reverend  Synod.  The  examining 
committee  consisted  of  Pastors  C.  Jaeger,  of  Lehigh  county, 
Moeller  of  Chambersburg,  and  Ernst  of  Lebanon.  The  ex- 
aminers dealt  very  kindly  with  the  young  candidates. 

The  leading  or  most  influential  members  of  the  Synod  at 
that  time  were :  Ch.  Endress,  G.  Lochmann,  J.  G.  Schmucker, 
H.  Muhlenberg,  C.  Jaeger,  etc.  The  fathers  of  the  earlier 
time  were  either  already  entered  upon  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  or 
could  no  longer  attend  because  of  the  weakness  of  age.  The 
preachers  just  mentioned  were  all  educated  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  had  mostly  studied  theology  under  the  guidance  and  su- 
pervision of  Dr.  J.  H.  Helmuth.  Endress  was  thorough  in 
his  sermons,  Lochmann  had  popular  gifts  as  a  preacher, 
Schmucker  preached  from  the  heart  and  edifyingly.  A  synod- 
ical  sermon  on  2  Cor.  5 :  14 :  "For  the  love  of  Christ  constrain- 
eth  us,"  made  a  deep  impression.  The  divisions  were :  I.  Into 
the  ministry,  II.  Constraineth  us  to  remain  in  the  ministry, 
III.  To  show  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  ministry. 
Among  the  preachers,  however,  according  to  my  view,  H. 
Muhlenberg  was  the  best  pulpit  orator,  earnest  and  impressive. 
A  sermon  on  Gen.  19:  17-22:  "  Haste  thee  and  save  thy  soul," 
will  remain  in  my  memory  forever. 

At  the  Synod  in  York  I  also  became  acquainted  with  the 
Rev.  Father  Stauch.*  He  was  one  of  the  first  Lutheran 
preachers  in  Ohio,  and  worked  hard  in  the  new  settlements  of 
that  state,  but  also  accomplished  much  good.  Father  Stauch 
had  a  priestly  appearance ;  I  thought  of  the  words,  John  i :  41 : 
"Behold  an  Isarelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile."  In 
spite  of  his  age  he  had  made  the  journey  from  Lisbon,  Ohio, 

•An  autobiography  of  this  earnest  worker,  brief  but  fuU  of  Interest, 
U  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Historical  Library  at  Gettysburg. 
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to  York  on  horseback ;  but  it  was  the  last  time  that  he  crossed 
the  AUeghanies  to  visit  friends  in  the  East  and  attend  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  He  rests  from  his  labors  a  long  time 
now,  as  also  do  the  other  preachers  mentioned  above.  He 
was  faithful  in  little,  and,  I  doubt  not,  he  has  been  set  over 
much. 

About  this  time  a  transition  period  had  begun  in  the  Sjrnod 
as  also  in  the  congregations.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  the 
earlier  times  had  made  efforts  to  hinder  the  use  of  the  English 
language  in  worship.  Their  opinion  was  that  the  introduction 
of  the  English  language  would  adulterate  the  purity  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine.  When  we  think  how  our  Church  has 
fared  since  then,  it  almost  seems  that  his  opinion  was  not  al- 
together without  foundation.  Yet,  thanks  to  God,  the  danger 
is  now  past,  we  hope,  and  we  now  see  that  pure  Lutheranism  is 
not  bound  to  any  one  language.  In  this  direction  we  owe 
much  to  our  English  Qiurch  paper  (The  Lutheran). 

Oottet  Wort  und  Luther's  Lebr 
Vers^et  nan  imd  nimmer  mehr. 

In  1817  or  soon  thereafter  English  preaching  was  already 
held  in  several  Lutheran  congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  as  e. 
g.  in  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Easton,  Carlisle,  York,  etc.  In 
the  Synod  itself  the  two  languages  were  finally  set  upon  an 
equal  footing. 

At  the  time  of  my  reception  into  the  Ministerium  the  Lu- 
theran preachers  in  the  United  States  numbered  about  120; 
now  (1866)  they  number  at  least  1500— a  large  increase  in  less 
than  fifty  years.  As  the  introduction  of  English  had  been  op- 
posed in  many  congregations,  so  efforts  were  now  made  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  new  Synods,  because  it  was  thought  that 
one  large  Synod  was  better  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Church  than  many  small  Synods.  Concentration  is  by  all 
means  desirable;  but  it  finally  became  evident  that  the  poor 
preachers  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  could  not  be  expected 
to  travel  several  hundred  miles  each  year  to  attend  the  synod- 
ical  meetings.  As  eariy  as  18 14  the  preachers  in  Ohio  and 
some  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  formed  a  Conference 
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District,  and  in  1817  a  Synod  was  organized  in  that  district. 
Not  long  after  the  Maryland,  West  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Synods  were  formed,  and  so  it  went  on  until  we  number  more 
than  forty  Lutheran  Synods  in  the  United  States.  Thus  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other;  formerly  the  number  of  Synods  was 
too  small,  now  we  have  more  than  necessary. 

In  reference  to  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try a  change  was  also  effected  in  our  Church  about  this  time. 
Formerly  several  of  the  older  and  more  gifted  preachers  in- 
structed one  or  more  young  men,  and  educated  them  for  the 
ministry  as  well  as  circumstances  permitted.*  But  now  the 
establishment  of  Theological  Seminaries  was  begun.  Hartwig 
Seminary  in  New  York  was  the  first  Lutheran  school  of  the 
prophets  in  this  country ;  in  Gettysburg,  Springfield,  etc.,  sim- 
ilar institutions  were  founded,  until  it  is  with  the  seminaries  as 
with  the  Synods — we  have  almost  too  many. 

At  York  I  was  appointed  traveling  preacher  to  visit  the 
northwestern  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  to  preach 
in  Crawford  and  Erie  counties.  The  appointment  was  for 
three  months,  the  salary  was  fixed  at  $100 ;  what  the  preacher 
could  not  collect  was  paid  from  the  Synodical  treasury.  Our 
missionary  work  to-day  is  not  what  it  should  be ;  but  at  that 
time  it  was  even  more  imperfect.  After  I  had  already  started 
on  my  journey  I  was  told  by  one  of  our  preachers  that  Mr. 
Heine  had  resigned  in  Lehigh  county,  and  no  one  had  yet  ap- 
plied to  be  his  successor;  at  the  same  time  he  advised  me  to 
try  to  get  the  place.  I  visited  Mr.  Heine,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him.  He  did  what  he  could  to  bring  the  people  to 
favor  me.  In  the  course  of  the  week  Bro.  Trumbauer  also 
came  to  Lehigh  county  to  take  charge  of  the  vacant  congre- 
gations. We  preached  our  trial  sermons,  and  the  Church 
councils  met  to  decide  which  of  us  should  receive  the  place. 
But  they  could  not  agjee ;  two  of  the  congregations  wanted  to 
have  Bro.  Trumbauer,  and  two  voted  for  me.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  both  went  away,  Bro.  Trumbauer  to  Lan- 


*How  much  depended  upon  circumstancee  is  ihown  by  the  MSS.  diary 
of  a  atudent  whose  teacher  was  almost  dally  hindered  from  teaching  by  pas- 
toral duties. 
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caster  county,  and  I  to  Meadvillc  and  Erie.  But,  alas!  in  the 
wealthy  congregations  there  was  strife  and  dissension  for  years. 
In  the  Lehigh  congregation  (Macungie)  the  following  rea- 
sons were  given,  why  the  people  were  opposed  to  me:  They 
had  learned  that  I  had  recently  arrived  from  Germany;  but 
they  wanted  no  German  preacher.  Secondly,  instead  of  an- 
nouncing my  text  immediately  after  the  pulpit  prayer,  I  had 
a  brief  exordium,  and  read  the  text  after  that.  To  this  tlie 
people  were  not  accustomed ;  they  thought  the  young  preacher 
had  forgotten  his  text  until  he  was  almost  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon.  Finally,  as  the  Gottingen  students  in  accordance 
with  ancient  Germanic  custom  wore  their  hair  long  and  parted 
in  the  middle,  I  had  also  retained  this  fashion.  At  this  the 
people  took  offence.  What  trifling  circumstances  can  give 
our  lives  a  different  course!  Since  that  time  I  have  always 
advised  vacant  congregations  to  invite  only  one  preacher,  and 
then  to  decide  whether  they  wish  him  or  not. 

From  the  Lehigh  congregation  I  continued  my  journey, 
and  went  through  Orwigsburg  toward  Sunbury.  The  region 
where  the  larg«  town  of  Pottsville  now  is,  was  at  that  time  a 
wilderness,  the  home  of  snakes  and  vermin ;  but  through  hu- 
man industry  this  wilderness  has  become  a  park.  In  Sunbury 
I  was  very  hospitably  entertained  by  Pastor  Schindel.  After 
I  had  rested  for  a  day,  Pastor  Schindel  accompanied  me  the 
next  morning  to  the  river  where  the  ferry  was,  paid  my  fare, 
and  wished  me  success  and  blessing  on  my  first  missionary 
journey.  In  the  evening  I  stopped  with  Father  Ilgen,  who 
lived  in  Center  county.  Farther  toward  the  Northwest  no  Lu- 
theran preacher  lived  at  that  time ;  I  therefore  now  found  my- 
self on  the  borders  of  Lutheranism  in  this  direction.  Father 
Ilgen  appeared  to  me  like  Nathanael,  without  guile.  Before 
we  went  to  bed,  evening-service  was  held,  and  I  was  requested 
to  offer  the  evening  prayer.  When  Pastor  Ilgen  moved  into 
this  district  no  doctor  was  to  be  found  near  or  far ;  for  this  rea- 
son he  had  medicines  sent  him  from  Halle,  prepared  in  the 
Francke  Institutions.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  neighbors  call- 
ed upon  the  pastor,  so  that  by  and  by  he  had  much  to  do  as 
doctor.    But  during  the  War  of  1812-15  he  could  not  order 
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medicines  from  Halle,  and  his  doctoring  ended.  About  this 
time  occurred  the  following  incident  which  Pastor  Ilgen  himself 
related  to  me :  One  Sunday  morning  after  he  had  preached  in  a 
filial  congregation  he  visited  a  sick  lady,  who  was  very  glad  to 
see  her  pastor.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "if  I  get  medicine  from  you,  I 
will  surely  get  well."  Mr.  Ilgen  told  the  lady  that  his  medi- 
cines were  all  used,  etc.  But  the  woman  was  not  satisfied ;  she 
insisted  that  he  hunt,  perhaps  something  might  be  left  after 
all.  During  this  conversation  Father  Ilgen  stood  by  the  bed- 
side, with  one  hand  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  he  found  some  bread 
crumbs ;  he  thought :  it  can  do  her  no  harm,  pressed  the  crumby 
and  rolled  them  with  his  fingers  and  gave  them  to  the  woman 
as  pills.  She  soon  after  grew  well  again,  and  her  recovery 
was  ascribed  to  the  pills,  ^hich  consisted  of  flour  and  water. 

After  I  left  Pastor  Ilgen  it  was  not  long  before  I  entered 
the  primeval  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  One  day  I  had  to  ride 
thirty  miles  before  I  came  to  a  house ;  this  was  on  a  new  road 
then  recently  laid  out  by  the  state,  and  only  lately  opened  in 
Clearfield  county.  In  the  evening  I  reached  a  hut  built  oi 
round  logs,  where  three  bachelor  brothers  had  put  up  their 
home  removed  from  the  world.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
singing  and  praying  was  not  their  main  occupation.  Like 
Nimrod,  they  were  mighty  hunters  before  the  Lord.  All 
travellers  passing  that  way  had  to  stay  with  these  hunters  or 
spend  the  night  under  the  open  sky  in  the  pine  forest.  When 
1  arrived,  late  in  the  evening,  five  travellers  had  already  arrived, 
eaten  their  supper,  and  left  not  even  a  piece  of  bread.  Of  ven- 
ison there  was  no  lack,  and  there  was  also  a  little  flour  in  the 
barrel.  Several  handfuls  of  this  were  made  into  a  dough  and 
laid  on  the  coals,  so  that  the  outside  was  burnt,  but  the  dough 
remained  unbaked  inside ;  these  men's  old  potatoes  were  eaten 
up  long  ago,  and  the  new  crop  had  not  yet  g^own.  I  had  thus 
to  still  my  hunger  as  best  I  could  with  venison ;  but  it  did  me 
no  harm,  I  slept  well  on  it,  and  in  the  morning  was  ready  to 
continue  my  journey.  Among  those  spending  the  night  there, 
one  who  was  lying  beside  me  on  the  straw  bed  had  killed  a 
man  some  days  before,  and  sought  to  hide  himself  in  this  lone- 
ly region.     His  name  was  Monk,  and  about  three  months  later 
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he  was  hanged  at  Bellefonte.    (This  I  heard  on  my  return  trip 
in  1818.) 

One  evening  on  my  way  through  Venango  county  I  had 
to  stop  with  English  people  who  observed  the  Christian  cus- 
tom of  reading,  singing,  and  praying  together.  They  were 
glad  to  see  a  preacher  in  their  midst,  and  asked  me  to  condua 
the  family  worship.  Read  and  speak  English  I  could  well 
enough,  but  I  had  never  yet  learned  to  pray  in  this  language, 
and  did  not  know  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  people  and  the  language  of  worship. 
*The  Lord's  Prayer  I  knew  by  heart,  else  I  would  have  broken 
down  completely.  I  had  almost  the  same  experience  as  the 
well-known  preacher  John  Newton,  who  broke  down  in  his 
first  sermon,  and  the  second  time  when  he  attempted  to  read 
his  sermon  fared  not  much  better ;  for  he  was  very  near-sighted. 
For  a  long  time  he  would  not  venture  to  mount  the  pulpit 
again.  I  was  very  much  discouraged  and  thought  to  myself: 
this  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pray  in  English  shall  also  be 
my  last.  But  man  proposes  and  God  disposes ;  some  months 
later  I  had  to  attempt  even  to  preach  English. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  on  my  first  missionary  journey 
(1817),  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  to  fear  from  hostile 
Indians  in  Pennsylvania.  This  I  well  knew.  Still  I  was  not 
quite  comfortable  when  I  altogether  unexpectedly  met  a  num- 
ber of  these  inhabitants  of  the  forest  near  the  Alleghany  river. 
The  sun  was  setting  when  I  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  river : 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  I  had  not  met  a  house  during 
the  afternoon.  On  the  opposite  bank  stood  a  hut,  in  whidi 
lived  the  ferryman.  I  called  as  loudly  as  I  could,  but  received 
no  answer.  At  some  distance  up  stream  I  heard  people  in  the 
bushes,  but  of  them  also  none  paid  any  attention  to  my  cries, 
and  it  almost  seemed  that  rider  and  horse  must  camp  uncared- 
for  under  the  open  sky.  Finally  in  the  dusk  of  evening  I  saw 
a  boat  moving,  which  to  my  astonishment  was  rowed  by  two 
Indians.  They  did  not  rightly  know  how  to  handle  the  shal- 
low ferry,  and  as  we  could  make  ourselves  understood  to  each 
other  only  by  signs,  it  took  longer  than  usual  to  get  the  horse 
safely  on  board.  When  we  were  on  the  point  of  pushing  off  frora 
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land  a  white  man  arrived  in  a  boat,  sprang  into  the  ferry,  and 
with  dreadful  curses  drove  the  Indians  away.  A  part  of  the 
tribe  known  as  the  Corn-planters  had  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  several  weeks  hunting  and  fishing.  For  various  rea- 
sons this  did  not  seem  right  to  the  old  Irishman,  and  he 
thought  they  now  also  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  the  ferry  mo- 
ney ;  this  was  why  he  was  so  angry.  The  next  morning  I  was 
glad  to  leave  the  old  curser  and  toper  as  well  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Indians.  On  this  day  I  reached  Crawford  county, 
where  near  the  road  I  saw  one  of  those  old  block-houses  which 
served  the  early  settlers  as  places  of  refuge  or  forts  during  hos- 
tile attacks  by  the  Indians.  The  building  was  of  fair  size,  but 
had  only  one  door  and  no  windows  at  all,  either  below  or 
above.  The  upper  story  was  larger  than  the  lower,  extending 
ten  feet  on  each  side.  This  extension  enabled  the  men  within 
to  shoot  down  upon  the  Indians  who  might  come  near  to  set 
fire  to  the  house,  or  even  to  pour  water  upon  a  fire  already 
kindled.  Such  a  building  probably  no  longer  exists  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  first  Lutheran  family  I  met  in  Crawford  county  lived 
on  Sugar  Creek,  four  or  five  miles  south  of  Meadville.  They 
had  not  heard  a  German  sermon  in  a  long  time,  and  requested 
me  to  announce  services  to  be  held  in  the  court  house  on  the 
following  Sunday.  From  these  people  I  learned  the  following 
information  concerning  the  affairs  of  our  Church  in  that  region. 
A  rogue  named  Muckenhaupt  had  at  first  come  among  the  set- 
tlers as  a  preacher,  but  he  could  not  stay  very  long ;  he  went 
away  leaving  his  wife  and  children  uncared  for.  It  was  still 
said  of  this  vagabond  that  he  could  preach  more  powerfully, 
drink  more,  and  curse  more  loudly  than  any  one  else  within  a 
hundred  miles.  The  first  regularly  called  Lutheran  preacher 
in  the  district  was  Pastor  Colson.  His  parish  consisted  of  four 
small  congregations;  namely,  in  Meadville,  on  Connaught 
Lake,  on  French  Creek,  and  in  Erie  county.  His  salary  was 
S400.  The  travelling  expenses  of  his  family  from  Northamp- 
ton  county  to  Meadville,  and  the  expense  of  moving  his  house-* 
hold  effects  were  to  be  paid  by  the  congregations.    Two  teams 
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with  four  horses  each  were  sent ;  the  expense  reckoned  on  was 
about  $80.  But  the  journey  proved  very  slow.  The  team- 
sters were  delayed  by  rain,  impassable  roads,  and  high  water, 
and  when  settlement  was  made  the  congregations  had  to  pay 
instead  of  $80,  more  than  $300.  This  caused  dissatisfaction 
among  the  members.  Pastor  Colson  did  what  he  could  to 
tend  the  flock  entrusted  to  him.  The  spirit  was  willing,  but 
his  bodily  strength  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  serving  a  parish 
extending  forty  miles.  Before  a  year  was  past  the  death  of 
their  pastor  again  left  the  congregation^  vacant. 

Under  these  circumstances  those  church  members  who  at 
other  times  were  most  zealous  became  disheartened,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  call  another  pastor.  My  arrival  was  alto- 
gether unexpected;  they  rejoiced,  but  did  not  know  at  first 
whether  they  could  support  a  preacher.  But  after  I  had 
preached  in  the  congregations  new  life  and  new  zeal  were  man- 
ifested. Before  my  time  as  travelling  preacher  had  expired 
they  requested  me  to  remain,  and  the  four  congregations  unan- 
imously called  me  as  their  pastor.  In  the  Erie  congregation  I 
preached  in  a  school-house ;  the  congregation  on  French  Creek 
built  a  small  frame  Church  ;  in  Meadville  we  held  our  meetings 
in  the  court-house,  and  on  Connaught  Lake  John  Braun  had 
the  largest  house  at  that  time :  we  were  kindly  welcomed  by 
him,  not  only  for  Sunday  services,  but  in  winter  also  for  hold- 
mg  a  school  in  his  house. 

Among  the  attendants  at  French  Creek  there  were  several 
families  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  German  language. 
They  had  formerly  lived  in  a  place  where  they  could  attend 
Church  regularly,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  from 
their  youth.  These  people  so  urgently  and  persistently  re- 
quested me  to  preach  to  them  in  English  for  their  instruction 
and  edification,  that  I  finally  had  to  consent  and  make  the  at- 
tempt. This  apparently  slight  circumstance  I  now  regard  as 
one  of  the  important  turning  points  of  my  life ;  for  my  future 
work  must  necessarily  have  taken  an  altogether  different  course 
:f  I  had  not  been  able  to  preach  in  both  languages. 

Of  the  many  errorists  who  since  that  time  have  spread 
over  almost  the  entire  country  nothing  was  then  known  in 
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Crawford  and  Erie  counties.  The  young  people  gladly  at- 
tended instructions.  In  the  spring  of  1818  thirty-five  cate- 
chumens renewed  their  baptismal  vows ;  all  of  them  had  mem- 
orized the  five  parts  of  the  Catechism,  and  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  order  of  salvation.  In  the  meantime  the 
temporal  aflfairs  of  the  congregations  were  not  neglected.  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  buy  forty  acres  of  land  with  house  and 
barn,  the  following  plan  was  adopted :  The  women  of  the  four 
congregations  formed  a  society ;  each  member  obligated  her- 
self to  contribute  monthly  the  value  of  one  pound  of  butter. 
The  usual  price  of  butter  was  twelve  cents  a  pound.  Since 
there  were  at  least  a  hundred  women  in  the  congregations  the 
neat  sum  of  $150  could  in  this  way  be  collected  annually. 

In  1 81 8  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  met  in  Harrisburg, 
where  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Lochmann  was  pastor.  The  distance 
from  Meadville  was  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  the 
journey  was  tedious  and  difficult  because  of  the  great  rains. 
Southeast  of  Franklin,  in  Clarion  county,  I  came  to  the  Tobys 
Creek ;  the  banks  were  flooded  on  both  sides,  and  here  there 
was  neither  white  man  nor  Indian  to  take  me  across.  I  had 
cither  to  turn  back  or  swim.  Although  entirely  unskilled  ui 
such  arts,  I  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  landed  safely  on 
the  other  side, — for  which  I  had  to  thank  God  and  the  good 
swimmer  on  which  I  sat  more  than  my  own  foresight  or  skill. 
I  did  not  reach  Harrisburg  until  Sunday ;  in  time,  however,  to 
attend  the  morning  service. 

The  Lutheran  preachers  at  that  time  living  in  Maryland, 
and  their  congregations,  still  belonged  to  the  Mother  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  vacant  congregation  in  Cumberland,  Md., 
had  sent  a  petition  to  the  Synod  that  it  be  again  supplied  with 
0  preacher.  When  the  matter  came  to  be  talked  over  in  the 
Ministerium  and  the  petition  was  read,  it  appeared  that  the 
congregation  wanted  to  have  preaching  in  both  languages. 
But  among  the  members  of  the  Ministerium  there  were  com- 
paratively few  who  could  preach  in  both,  and  of  those  few  none 
was  inclined  to  accept  the  call  to  Cumberland.  From  my  diary 
which  as  a  candidate  I  had  handed  to  the  Synod  for  examina- 
tion it  became  known  that  I  had  made  several  English  addresses 
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without  failure.  The  result  was  that  the  young  candidate  was 
appointed  to  answer  the  petition  from  Cumberland  in  person, 
and,  if  no  special  hindrances  existed,  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation. For  the  congregations  in  Crawford  county  an- 
other preacher  was  then  to  be  appointed. 

Cumberland  is  peculiarly  situated  on  the  Potomac  River 
and  Will's  Creek ;  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains  on  all 
sides,  the  traveler  does  not  see  the  city  until  he  comes  quite 
near.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road  stood  an  old  two-story  block-house ;  the  upper  win- 
dows were  boarded  shut;  at  one  gable-end  two  long  beams 
were  fastened,  and  between  them  hung  an  uncovered  bell.  The 
whole  had  a  repulsive  appearance,  and  when  I  was  told  that  this 
was  the  Lutheran  Church,  I  could  form  no  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  congregation.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Lord  had 
an  important  field  of  labor  for  me  here ;  a  door  was  opened  for 
me,  and  I  labored  with  blessing  in  Cumberland  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  six  years.  The  Church  building  had 
been  begun  more  than  twenty  years  before.  The  first  Luth- 
eran preacher  who  preached  here  occasionally  was  Friederich 
Lang,  who  lived  in  Somerset,  Pa.  After  him  Pastor  J.  G.  But- 
ler, grandfather  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  of  Washington,  D.  C^ 
was  called.  The  congregation  had  now  been  without  a 
preacher  since  1815,  and  was  thus  falling  into  ruins.  Judging 
trom  what  I  heard  from  the  people,  Father  Butler  (personally 
I  did  not  know  him)  must  have  been  a  believing  pastor  who  in- 
sisted upon  repentance  and  conversion.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  dictatorial  and  unbend- 
ing, so  that  he  was  not  popular ;  when  finally  the  weakness  of 
old  age  was  added,  and  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  his  pas- 
toral duties,  the  congregations  wasted  away.  At  the  last  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion  before  his  death  only  five 
persons  communed.  As  far  as  men  could  see,  the  Lutheran 
congregation  in  Cumberland  was  dead.  But  the  Lord  found 
ways  and  means  to  gather  the  small  flock  again.  Here  also 
the  saying  held  true: 

"Ootte*  Wort  und  Luther* ■  Lehr 
Vergehet  nan  und  nlmmer  melir." 
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One  of  those  whom  Pastor  Butler  had  confirmed,  Mar- 
tin Rizer,  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  God  to  give  new  energy  to 
our  Church  in  that  district.  He  regarded  it  his  duty  to  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath,  and  on  Sunday  to  go  where  believing  Chris- 
tians assembled  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  After  the  Lu- 
theran congregation  was  without  a  preacher,  he  frequently 
went  to  the  Methodist  Church,  but  without  intending  to  be- 
come unfaithful  to  his  own  Church.  But  the  proselyters  were 
not  satisfied  that  Martin  Rizer  simply  attended  their  meetings ; 
they  thought  he  should  renounce  his  Lutheranism,  and  become 
a  Methodist.  A  local  preacher  usually  called  Father  Hen- 
drickson  spoke  to  him  as  follows  one  day :  "Martin,  I  see  you 
attend  our  meetings  regularly,  but  you  ought  to  join  our 
Church  entirely." 

"Father  Hendrickson,"  Martin  replied,  "I  am  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  belong  to  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion ;  I  consider  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  join  any  other." 

"But,"  said  Father  Hendrickson,  "the  Lutheran  congre- 
gation is  in  a  bad  way ;  the  few  cold  name-Christians  who  call 
themselves  Lutherans  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  congre- 
gation ;  you  are  a  converted  Christian ;  we  would  like  to  have 
you." 

"Lo,"  answered  the  Lutheran  deacon,  "there  you  sin  against 
the  tenth  Commandment,  which  says:  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 
Father  Hendrickson,  let  us  consider  this  matter  aright.  Sup- 
pose that  in  one  house  there  were  two  rooms  full  of  people,  and 
in  one  there  were  twelve  lights,  in  the  other  only  one.  Now 
some  one  comes  from  the  brightly  lighted  room  to  take  away 
the  one  light,  and  place  it  in  his  room.  Would  not  the  people 
in  the  one  room  be  left  in  total  darkness,  and  those  in  the  other 
would  not  know  they  had  more  light  than  before  ?  Could  you 
call  this  well  done?" 

The  old  preacher  was  beaten ;  he  clapped  the  man  on  the 
shoulder  and  said :  "I  understand  what  you  are  driving  at ;  you 
are  right.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  let  your  light  shine  where 
the  Lord  your  God  has  placed  you." 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  Mr.  Rizer,  to  his  great  joy, 
learned  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  through  his  Holy  Spirit  awak- 
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cncd  four  fathers  of  families,  four  of  the  cold  Lutheran  name- 
Christians,  and  had  called  to  them:  "Return,  ye  backsliding 
children,  and  I  will  heal  your  backslidings."  Jer.  3 :  22.  Each 
of  the  four,  John  Sailer,  Joseph  Delong,  John  Schuck  and  Ja- 
cob Russel,  had  taken  the  call  to  heart ;  they  answered  unani- 
mously :  "Behold,  we  come  unto  Thee,  for  Thou  art  the  Lord 
our  God."  For  many  years  the  people  who  had  thus  been 
awakened  had  immediately  joined  the  Methodist  congrega- 
tion. But  the  above  named  four  took  refuge  with  the  Luth- 
eran deacon,  Martin  Rizer,  and  held  meetings  and  prayer-meet- 
ings alone  as  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  praised 
God  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  and  found  favor 
among  all  the  people.  And  the  Lord  added  to  the  congrega- 
tion daily  such  as  were  saved.  Now,  too,  the  desire  arose  in 
all  to  call  a  Lutheran  pastor,  and  to  this  end  they  had  petitioned 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  which  met  in  Harrisburg  that  year. 

In  this  condition  I  found  the  congregation  at  my  first  ar- 
rival. There  were  among  the  people  many  souls  longing  for 
salvation,  who  desired  the  pure  milk  of  the  Gospel,  and  in 
whom  the  marks  of  a  lamb  of  Jesus  could  readily  be  recognized: 
for  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  good  Shepherd,  they  followed 
Him,  and  from  strangers  they  fled  away.  But  without  a  shep- 
herd ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost  they  would  not  long  have  re- 
mained unharmed  by  the  wolves  and  men  who  speak  perverted 
doctrines,  who  draw  disciples  to  themselves.  This  convic- 
tion, together  with  other  circumstances,  induced  me  to  accept 
the  call.  After  I  had  preached  in  Cumberland  and  in  two 
country  congregations  we  came  to  an  agreement,  and  I  prom- 
ised to  return  as  soon  as  I  had  set  in  order  my  affairs  in  Craw- 
tord  county,  and  to  make  my  home  in  Cumberland. 

That  my  former  congregations  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  proposed  change  I  well  knew.  But  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  call  a  successor  before  long  pacified  them,  and  Pastor 
Rupert  was  ready  to  take  the  place  soon  after  I  left.  Before  I 
left  Meadville  my  salary  was  duly  paid.  Amid  wishes  of  suc- 
cess and  blessing  we  took  leave  of  each  other.  In  i860,  when 
I  lived  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  I  quite  unexpectedly  received  a 
friendly  letter  from  Crawford  county,  written  by  George  Peifer 
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and  Israel  Berlin,  who  in  1818  were  already  zealous  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  They  gave  me  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  after  forty-two  years  I  was  still  held  in  kind  remembrance 
by  the  old  inhabitants  of  that  district. 

Herr  Jesa,  stehe  Da  uns  bei 

Mit  Deiner  Gnftdenluuidy 
Und  fUhre  nns  hinaaf 

Id's  recbte  Vaterlaad ! 

If  our  Lutheran  deacon  Martin  Rizer  had  not  remained 
faithful  to  his  Church  when  he  was  expected  to  renounce  his 
Lutheranism  and  become  a  Methodist,  we  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  no  English  Lutheran  congregation  in  Cumberland, 
Md.,  to-day.  Had  Martin  Rizer  joined  the  sectarians,  the  men 
who  at  that  time  were  awakened  would  have  done  the  same,  and 
our  small  flock  would  have  been  scattered.  Brother  Rizer  had 
exceptional  gifts  in  exhorting,  and  singing,  and  praying,  as  also 
in  visiting  the  sick ;  he  was  a  great  help  to  the  young  inexperi- 
enced pi^eacher.  Because  of  the  office  he  honored  the  preacher, 
and  instead  of  seeking  his  own  honor  he  always  exerted  himself 
to  uphold  the  influence  and  respect  of  the  preacher  among  the 
people,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  congregation. 
Preacher  and  deacon  walked  hand  in  hand,  and  the  Lord  bless- 
ed and  prospered  their  efforts. 

My  English  sermons  at  first  attracted  no  special  attention 
among  the  people.  The  proselyters  harbored  no  fear  that 
the  little  German  preacher  would  put  a  stop  to  their  sheep-steal- 
ing. But  gradually,  as  through  diligence  and  practice  I  at- 
tained greater  proficiency,  the  audiences  increased ;  the  people 
were  curious  to  hear  the  strange  preacher ;  the  crowds  came  to 
us.  At  three  different  communions  I  confirmed  after  due  in- 
struction eighty  new  members.  Now  the  people  said:  The 
light  is  removed  from  the  place  in  which  it  formerly  stood.  All 
the  machinery  of  the  sectarians  was  set  in  motion  to  hurt  us. 
Qass  meetings  and  camp-meetings  were  held,  and  great  efforts 
were  made  to  entice  away  our  sheep  and  lambs.  A  few  weak, 
inconstant  persons  permitted  themselves  to  be  led  astray,  but 
in  the  main  our  envious  neighbors  could  accomplish  little  or 
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nothing,  for  the  Lord  had  set  them  a  limit :  *'So  far,  and  no  far- 
ther." Built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets, Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  comer-stone,  our  con- 
gregation grew  into  a  holy  temple  unto  the  Lord. 

The  old  Church  was  finally  completed ;  a  new  pulpit  and  a 
tower  in  proportion  with  the  building  on  the  south  side,  gave 
the  place  a  more  churchly  appearance  than  it  had  in  1818.  Out 
of  love  to  the  children  in  the  congregations  we  felt  constrained 
to  establish  a  Sunday  School,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Alleghany 
County,  Md.  Among  the  scholars  was  a  hearty  little  boy  nam- 
ed Peter  Rizer,  who  in  time  became  preacher  in  the  German 
Lutheran  congregation  of  Cumberland.  During  his  pastorate 
the  congregation  built  a  beautiful  large  Church  in  which  Pas- 
tor G.  H.  Vosseler  now  preaches.  Until  my  fourteenth  year  I 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  English  language,  and 
Brother  Rizer  was  still  older  when  he  began  to  learn  German. 
Yet  the  Lord  so  brought  things  about  that  Bro.  Rizer  had  to 
preach  in  Cumberland  in  German  only  and  I  in  English  only, 
in  accordance  with  our  calls. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
in  18 1 9  was  held  in  Lancaster.  At  this  time  I  with  several 
other  candidates  was  ordained,  after  having  been  a  candidate 
for  two  years.  The  Sjmod  requested  me  to  visit  scwne  districts 
in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  to  provide  our  brethren  in  the 
faith  with  Word  and  Sacraments.  But  to  this  I  could  consent 
only  on  condition  that  during  my  absence  the  congregations 
in  and  near  Cumberland  be  served  by  the  preachers  living 
nearest.  Pastors  A.  Reck,  of  Winchester,  C.  P.  Krauth,  of 
Shepherdstown,  and  B.  Kurtz,  of  Hagerstown,  undertook  to 
preach  for  me.  These  brethren  were  at  that  time  in  their  best 
years,  and  the  congregation  in  Cumberland  in  this  way  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  English  Lutheran  preachers. 
The  congregation  at  that  time  still  used  Watt's  collection  of 
hymns,  which  furnished  Brother  Krauth  occasion  to  remark 
jokingly  when  he  preached  in  Cumberland:  "It  seems  I  shaD 
to-day  sing  Presbyterian  and  preach  Lutheran." 

At  first  we  had  only  two  country  congregations,  and  to 
save  expense  I  kept  no  horse,  but  travelled  about  on  foot. 
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Gradually  my  parish  grew  larger  and  larger  and  the  journeys 
en  foot  became  too  wearisome.  Once  it  happened  that  I  spent 
the  whole  night  in  a  hilly  country  under  the  open  sky.  As  is 
related  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  so  did  I  also :  I  took  a  stone  and 
put  it  for  my  pillow,  and  lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep.  But 
ihe  ladder  reaching  to  heaven  I  did  not  see,  for  I  was  too  tired 
with  walking  and  slept  without  dreaming.  Not  long  after  this 
I  received  a  horse  with  saddle  and  bridle  as  a  gift  from  some 
Christian  friends.  Now  the  field  of  my  labors  grew  still  more 
until  I  had  to  travel  over  a  district  80  miles  long  and  30  miles 
wide.  Ten  Lutheran  preachers  now  live  in  the  district 
where  at  that  time  I  alone  was  episcopus  regionarius,  I  spent 
three  months  on  my  missionary  journey  to  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana ;  in  July  I  left  Cumberland  and  at  the  end  of  October  I 
was  again  at  home  with  my  dear  family.  In  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky I  found  Lutheran  families  in  Boone,  Jefferson  and  Nelson 
counties;  in  Indiana  I  visited  Harrison,  Boyd  and  Jefferson 
counties,  and  preached  to  our  brethren  in  the  faith  who  lived 
there.  The  small  tracts,  500  of  which  I  had  taken  along  for 
distribution,  were  carefully  read  by  many  people,  and  I  hope 
proved  a  blessing  to  many. 

Louisville  was  at  that  time  already  quite  an  important 
town ;  among  the  residents,  however,  I  found  few  belonging  to 
our  Church.  But  none  the  less  an  appointment  was  made  that 
I  should  preach  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wednesday 
evening.  On  the  preceding  Sunday  I  was  in  Jefferson  county, 
thirteen  miles  from  Louisville;  and  this  distance  I  could  easily 
ride  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  time  came  and  brought 
storm  and  wind.  In  the  pleasantest  weather  I  had  expected 
only  a  small  audience,  and  now  I  thought  none  at  all  would 
come ;  thus  I  was  induced  to  stay  where  it  was  dry.  But  what 
happened?  Toward  evening  it  cleared,  the  full  moon  rose,  and 
the  evening  was  pleasant.  The  Church,  as  I  afterward  heard, 
was  filled,  but  no  preacher  came,  and  the  people  had  to  go 
home  without  a  sermon.  I  was  very  sorry,  and  resolved  nevci 
again  to  permit  unfavorable  weather  to  hinder  me,  but  always 
to  be  at  the  place  where  services  were  announced  at  the  time  ap- 
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pointed.  For  the  last  forty-five  years  I  have  kept  the  resolu- 
tion. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  this  mis- 
sionary journey  which  I  have  not  forgotten.  Some  good 
friends  informed  me  that  in  many  western  districts  no  good 
drinking  water  could  be  found,  and  thought  that  in  order  to 
avoid  evil  consequences  I  must  drink  brandy  with  the  water. 
This  was  contrary  to  my  views  and  principles.  From  boyhood 
I  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  brandy,  etc.  This  I  had  done 
upon  the  advice  of  a  reverend  old  man,  72  years  of  age,  named 
Lenkhart.  When  I  took  leave  of  him  in  1807  he  said :  "Dear 
young  man,  you  are  going  out  into  the  wide  world ;  beware  of 
brandy  and  other  intoxicating  drinks,  through  which  so  many 
young  people  ruin  both  body  and  soul.  I  am  now  ^2  years  old 
and  have  never  used  such  drinks,  and  if  you  will  do  the  same 
you  will  certainly  not  be  sorry  if  you  ever  become  as  old  as  I 
am."  This  was  a  word  fitly  spoken  for  me,  and  this  advice  re- 
ceived fifty-eight  years  ago  I  have  followed  ever  since.  To  ail 
young  people  I  would  give  the  advice :  "Go,  and  do  likewise." 
He  who  is  wise  looks  unto  the  end,  and  saves  himself  as  soon 
as  he  can.  In  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  bad  drinking  wa- 
ter, I  took  two  small  bottles  of  essence  of  pepperwort,  Md 
when  necessary  poured  a  few  drops  of  this  into  the  water,  and 
thus  the  drinking  of  bad  water  did  me  no  harm. 

The  condition  of  the  revived  Lutheran  congregation  in 
Cumberland  was  such  that  some  kind  of  union  with  other  Chris- 
tian denominations  seemed  in  many  respects  desirable  and  even 
necessary.  The  small  number  of  families  belonging  to  the  Re- 
formed, Presbyterian,  or  Episcopalian  Churches  were  not  yet 
able  to  build  Churches,  and  were  inclined  to  assist  the  Luther- 
ans rather  than  the  Methodists.  The  Rev.  R.  Kennedy,  a 
Presbyterian  preacher,  taught  a  Latin  school  during  the  week, 
and  preached  in  the  court  house  on  Sundays,  even  before  T 
moved  to  Cumberland.  But  when  our  Church  was  completed, 
the  arrangement  was  made  that  we  should  preach  in  it  on  al- 
ternate Sundays.  This  explains  how  it  happened  that  Watt's 
collection  of  hymns  was  used  in  the  Lutheran  congregation 
tor  a  time.    At  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  both 
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preachers  generally  participated.  The  members  of  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Episcopalian  Churches  also  communed  with 
us,  and  a  kind  of  union  grew  up  which  was  by  no  means  strict- 
ly Lutheran.  Circumstances  had  brought  it  about ;  the  union 
existed  before  we  ourselves  were  entirely  in  the  clear  concern- 
ing it.    Many  thought : 

Let  namM  and  seeti  and  factlooa  fall. 
And  Jeaua  Chriat  to  ua  be  all  in  all. 

As  long  as  I  lived  in  Cumberland  no  difficulties  grew  out 
of  this  arrangement,  but  it  was  afterwards  shown  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  of  which  we  read,  John  lo :  i6 :  "And  there  shall 
be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd."  The  Presb)rterians  have  since 
built  their  own  Church,  so  also  the  Episcopalians;  the  old 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church  the  Lord  has  taken  to  Him- 
self, and  new  members  are  not. 

In  the  Wellersville  congregation,  nine  miles  north  of  Cum- 
berland, no  such  conglomeration  existed.  Father  Gicse 
preached  for  the  Reformed,  and  each  of  us  tended  to  the  flock 
entrusted  to  him.  But  in  the  Glades  congregation,  about 
sixty  miles  west  of  Cumberland,  where  I  preached  once  every 
six  or  eight  weeks,  we  went  a  step  farther  even  than  in  Cum- 
berland. In  order  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  district 
mto  one  congregation,  a  Church  Council  was  elected  consist- 
ing of  two  Lutherans,  one  Reformed,  and  one  Presb)rterian. 
The  people  were  satisfied,  and  as  long  as  I  served  the  congre- 
gation everything  went  along  smoothly.  But  such  things  can- 
not last  long.  I  am  now  a  stricter  Lutheran  than  I  was  then, 
and  would  not  recommend  such  a  procedure ;  it  might  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Fortunately,  the  men  elected  to  the  Church 
Council  were  kind-hearted  and  reasonable.  The  Presbyterian 
elder  was  a  son  of  the  well-known  New  England  theologian  who 
upheld  the  strictest  Calvinistic  views,  and  after  whom  the  Hop- 
kinsinians  were  named.  But  the  son,  who  lived  in  western 
Maryland,  laid  no  special  stress  on  these  doctrines,  and 
lived  a  quiet  Christian  life.  The  following  incident  occurred 
in  the  fall  of  1821  or  1822,  when  scarcely  any  apples  had  grown 
in  Cumberland,  but  the  fruit-trees  in  the  Glades  congregation 
had  borne  plentifully.     Mr.  Hopkins  kindly  wished  to  supply 
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my  family  with  apple-butter,  and  I  was  to  take  it  with  me  on 
Monday.  I  had  stayed  with  a  neighbor,  and  on  Sunday  evening 
went  over  to  Mr.  Hopkins  by  moonlight.  When  I  came  to  tht 
house  I  found  the  family  busy  paring  apples  and  cooking  ap- 
ple-butter, which  certainly  surprised  me.  But  Mr.  H.  was  not 
at  all  embarrassed ;  he  gave  me  his  hand  and  said :  "You  will 
think  us  poor  Christians  because  you  find  us  at  this  work ;  but 
I  can  give  you  satisfactory  explanation.  From  sunset  on  Sat- 
urday to  sunset  on  Sunday  is  our  weekly  day  of  rest.  The 
fact  is  well  known  to  my  neighbors  that  in  my  family  the  work 
of  the  week  ends  on  Saturday  evening ;  on  the  other  hand  we 
do  on  Sunday  evening  what  other  conscientious  Christians 
would  not  begin  to  do  until  after  midnight.  I  hope  you  will 
not  despise  our  apple-butter  on  this  account."  Another  Pres- 
byterian, A.  Schmidt  by  name,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  more 
Calvinistic  than  Hopkins,  but  a  zealous  church-goer.  He 
lived  twelve  miles  from  where  I  preached,  but  it  was  not  too 
far  for  him  to  attend  the  services  regularly.  From  this  small 
congregation  three  men  were  afterward  called  to  be  Lutheran 
preachers,  the  brothers  A.  Weils  and  S.  Weils,  and  G.  Schaef- 
ter.  One  of  these  I  baptized,  and  one  I  confirmed.  The  Lord 
grant  them  grace  to  do  the  work  of  evangelical  preachers,  and 
fight  a  good  fight  in  the  Lord. 

The  congregation  in  Cumberland  had  for  some  time  been 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  we  undertook  to  invite  the  Synod  ot 
Mar>'land  to  meet  in  our  midst.  This  happened  in  September, 
1822,  and  was  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  the  congregation. 
Among  other  business  transacted  by  the  Synod,  the  Church 
Constitution,  since  then  recommended  by  the  General  Synod, 
was  discussed  item  by  item.  S.  S.  Schmucker  and  B.  Kurtz 
took  a  specially  active  part  in  the  transactions.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  Kurtz,  of  Baltimore,  also  was  in  attendance.  He  preached 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  those  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
mother-tongue  listened  to  him  with  great  attention,  and  took 
his  sermon  to  heart.  It  was  something  new  for  the  people  to 
see  so  many  Lutheran  preachers  together,  and  the  whole  Synod 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  city  and  surrounding 
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district.  From  that  time  on  Lutheranism  spread  ever  more 
and  more  in  Alleghany  county. 

Still  it  is  not  always  sunshine ;  days  of  sorrow  also  come. 
So  it  happened  in  Cumberland.  In  October,  1822,  we  were 
visited  by  the  intermittent  fever;  not  a  family  escaped.  In 
the  winter  it  abated  somewhat ;  but  during  the  summer  of  1823 
it  raged  worse  than  before.  My  whole  family  was  sick;  our 
youngest  child  the  Lord  took  to  Himself.  For  several  months 
1  was  unable  to  attend  to  my  duties  regularly.  Upon  the  ad-» 
vice  of  the  physican  we  moved  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Cum- 
berland into  the  mountains  where  people  are  never  attacked 
by  this  fever.  During  this  epidemic  many  people  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  doctors  to  pay  a  certain  sum  annually,  for  which 
the  services  of  the  doctor  could  be  requested  at  any  time  when 
some  one  in  the  family  became  sick. 

While  I  was  thus  situated,  I  unexpectedly  received  an  in- 
vitation to  preach  in  Somerset,  Pa.  Since  1820  Pastor  P. 
Schmucker  had  served  the  congregation,  but  now  he  had  mov- 
ed to  Ohio.  Some  time  previously  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred :  Mr.  Schmucker  was  visiting  me  and  preached  in  the 
evening  on  I.  Tim.  1:15:  "This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  wor- 
thy of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  The  Presbyterian  preacher, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  was  also  present.  The  sermon  made  no  favor- 
able impression;  the  people  were  not  satisfied.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  Mr.  Kennedy  chose  the  same  text ;  and  a  week 
later  I  felt  called  upon  to  preach  on  the  same  words  again  in 
the  same  Church.  In  the  introduction  I  related  the  incident 
that  at  a  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  three  preachers  were 
present.  When  the  first  preacher  read  his  text  at  the  prepara- 
tory service  on  Saturday,  the  other  two  seemed  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, for  it  was  the  same  passage  on  which  they  had  in- 
tended to  preach  on  Sunday :  John  i :  29 :  "Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  In  the  prepar- 
atory service  the  preacher  endeavored  mainly  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers  to  the  Lamb  of  God;  "Behold."  The 
sermon  on  Sunday  morning  treated  of  the  "Lamb  of  God," 
and  in  the  evening  the  preacher  based  his  sermon  specially  on 
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the  words :  "Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  In  this 
way  the  people  heard  a  rather  complete  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  text.  The  congregation  in  Cumberland  also 
showed  no  dissatisfaction  with  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  three  different  preachers  on  one  and  the  same  text. 

Somerset  county  is  a  hig^,  mostly  unlevel  stretch  of  coun- 
try between  Laurel  Hill  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The 
first  settlers  were  mostly  of  German  descent,  Lutherans,  Re- 
formed and  Dunkers.  The  first  regular  preacher  of  our 
Church  was  Pastor  M.  Steck,  Sr.,  who  as  early  as  1790,  and 
earlier,  when  he  still  lived  in  or  near  Chambersburg,  sought  out 
our  scattered  brethren  in  the  faith  in  the  wilderness  where  In- 
dians were  still  to  be  met  with.  In  1792  Pastor  Steck  moved 
to  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county,  and  from  there  also  he 
visited  Somerset  until  the  small  congregations  were  able  to 
call  a  preacher  for  themselves.  Pastors  Lange,  Tiedemann, 
Rebenack  and  P.  Schmucker  had  served  the  congregations 
before  I  received  the  invitation  to  preach  there.  Somerset, 
Stoystown,  Friedensburg  and  Samuel's  Church  constituted  the 
parish.  In  the  county-seat,  Somerset,  it  was  necessary  to 
preach  Elnglish,  but  in  the  other  congregations  the  people 
clung  to  their  German  mother-tongue.  After  I  had  preached 
in  Somerset  county  for  some  months  while  still  living  in  Cum- 
beriand,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  accept  the  call  of  the  congre- 
gations, and  in  the  spring  of  1824  I  moved  to  Somerset.  As  I 
had  left  the  people  in  Meadville  in  a  friendly  manner,  six 
years  before,  so  now  also  peace  and  harmony  reigned  in  the 
Cumberland  congregation  when  I  resigned.  Some  months  ago 
I  again  visited  this  congregation  which  is  still  dear  to  me,  and 
after  forty  years  found  it  in  a  flourishing  condition  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Weddell,  Some  of  my  former 
members  I  found  still  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  congregation.  But  Brother  Martin  (Rizer) 
had  entered  upon  the  joy  of  his  Lord  some  years  ago. 

About  the  time  when  I  moved  to  Somerset  a  new  sect  was 
being  formed,  which  had  for  its  founder  a  certain  Alexander 
Campbell,  a  native  of  Scotland.  This  sect  found  followers 
among  the  people  of  Somerset.    The  baptism  of  children,  in- 
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struction  in  the  catechism,  etc.,  were  rejected  by  them;  im- 
mersion was  the  main  thing  with  the  sectarians ;  whoso  would 
be  saved  must  into  the  water.  Alexander  Campbell  originally 
belonged  to  the  Presbyterians ;  he  had  remarkable  gifts  in  dis- 
putation, and  made  good  use  of  them  in  increasing  his  follow- 
ing. He  was  fond  of  holding  public  disputations  on  Baptism, 
had  these  printed,  and  was  zealous  in  selling  them.  Our  peo- 
ple in  Somerset  became  embarrassed,  for  they  were  not  skilled 
in  polemics.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  entire  town  would 
soon  seek  its  salvation  in  the  water.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  found  myself  compelled  to  defend  our  Church's  doc- 
trines in  the  pulpit.  In  announcing  that  at  the  next  service 
I  would  preach  on  Baptism,  I  remarked :  **Our  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone. 
We  recognize  neither  Pope  nor  Bishop  who  has  the  right  to 
prescribe  to  us  or  command  us ;  the  Bible  contains  the  divine 
lule  and  guide  of  our  faith  and  life.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
therefore,  we  desire  to  search ;  if  our  former  conviction  con- 
cerning Baptism  is  not  founded  on  God's  Word,  it  is  our  duty 
to  change  it ;  but  if  we  find  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Bap- 
tism is  grounded  on  the  Bible,  we  will  not  let  ourselves  be 
moved  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine."  In  the  first  ser- 
mon the  question  was  treated:  Who  shall  be  baptized?  An- 
swer: Adult  believers  and  the  children  of  Christian  parents. 
The  second  sermon  treated  the  question  of  the  mode  of  Bap- 
tism. In  the  third  sermon  I  intended  to  speak  on  the  question : 
What  gifts  or  benefits  does  Baptism  confer?  But,  alas!  a  week 
after  the  second  sermon  on  Monday  morning  at  two  o'cleck 
the  whole  town  was  roused  from  sleep  by  an  alarm  of  fire, 
and,  lo  and  behold,  our  pretty  Lutheran  Church  was  in  flames. 
By  the  time  the  people  reached  it  nothing  was  left  to  be  saved, 
for  it  was  a  frame  building,  and  burned  down  to  the  foundation 
walls.  How  the  fire  started  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day. 
Many  suspected  and  asserted  it  must  have  been  started  by  fol- 
lowers of  A.  Campbell.  This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  on  Monday  while  the  glowing  embers  were  still 
lying  about  the  place  Campbell  came  to  Somerset  to  refute  my 
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sermons.  But  the  people  were  so  strongly  moved  against  his 
proselyting  by  the  loss  of  their  Church  that  he  had  to  leave 
without  accomplishing  anything ;  for  only  a  very  few  went  to 
hear  him.  On  the  same  day  the  Church  was  set  afire  and 
burned  the  congregation  made  preparations  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  brick  Church.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  as  soon  as 
possible  (in  1825).  But  for  various  reasons  the  building  did 
not  progress  as  rapidly  as  had  been  expected.  Under  thesf 
circumstances  the  Reformed  congregation  kindly  invited  us  to 
use  their  large  Church  until  we  could  move  into  our  Lutheran 
Zion.  The  sect  founded  by  A.  Campbell  has,  as  is  known, 
since  then  spread  in  many  portions  of  the  country ;  they  now 
call  themselves  Baptists,  but  are  not  recognized  by  the  ortho- 
dox Baptists,  because  they  do  not  agree  with  them  in  doctrines 
concerning  the  ground  of  faith.  In  Somerset  they  are  now 
quiet  and  less  pretentious  than  they  formerly  were.  Whether 
they  shall  continue  as  a  sect  is  doubtful ;  the  future  will  decide. 

Among  the  congregations  united  with  Somerset  the  Fried- 
ens  congregation,  five  miles  north  of  Somerset,  became  the 
largest  and  most  active.  In  order  to  have  the  pastor  in  their 
midst  this  congregation  erected  a  parsonage  beside  the  Chiuxh. 
With  this  country  dwelling  I  was  better  pleased  than  with  the 
small  towns  in  which  I  had  lived  before. 

In  1826  I  received  an  invitation  to  preach  in  congrega- 
tions in  Washington  county,  which  had  long  been  served  by 
Pastor  Weigant ;  I  was  also  elected,  but  considered  it  my  duty 
to  decline  the  call. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Endress  ended  his  earthly  pilgrimage  in 
1827;  the  congregation  in  Lancaster  called  the  Rev.  J.  Becker, 
of  Germantown,  and  Brother  Benjamin  Keller,  of  Carlisle,  was 
chosen  his  successor.  The  congregation  in  Carlisle  called  Pas- 
tor Ernst,  of  Lebanon,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  leave.  Quite 
unexpectedly  my  turn  came  next;  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
any  one  in  Carlisle,  and  had  never  preached  there.  After  ma- 
ture deliberation  I  answered  that  if  the  congregation  intended 
10  invite  any  other  preacher  I  would  advise  that  he  be  heard 
first,  and  voted  on.  With  the  return  mail  the  invitation  to 
preach  was  renewed,  with  the  note  that  no  other  applicant 
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would  be  voted  on,  but  that  after  I  had  preached  it  was  to  be 
decided  by  yes  or  no  whether  I  should  be  called  as  successor 
to  Pastor  B.  Keller  or  not. 

My  first  sermon  met  with  little  favor,  and  had  the  election 
been  held  the  next  day  I  would  in  all  probability  not  have  been 
elected.  But  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  previously 
made  I  had  to  preach  again  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  this 
time  the  congregation  was  so  well  pleased  with  me  that  when 
the  election  was  held  no  one  voted  against  me.  My  friends  in 
Somerset  consented  to  let  me  go  away,  because  they  believed 
I  would  improve  my  circumstances.  Candidate  Daniel  Heilig 
was  elected  my  successor,  and  I  accepted  the  call  to  Carlisle. 
An  aristocratic  spirit  was  reigning  in  that  town  at  the  time, 
which  insisted  rigidly  on  rank  and  divided  the  inhabitants  into 
higher,  middle  and  lower  castes  or  strata.  With  all  the  af- 
fected superiority,  however,  there  was  much  glaring  poverty 
to  be  found  among  the  people.  As  a  preacher  coming  from 
the  West  my  appearance  in  Carlisle  attracted  no  special  notice ; 
many  were  even  inclined  to  look  upon  me  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. To  these  also  belonged  Mr.  John  Ibaugh,  preacher 
in  the  Reformed  congregation.  The  former  arrangement  had 
been  that  English  services  were  held  alternately  one  Sunday 
evening  in  the  Lutheran,  the  next  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
Because  of  the  country  congregations  it  was  too  much  for  the 
Lutheran  preacher  to  preach  in  Carlisle  every  Sunday  even- 
ing. But  about  this  time  Mr.  Ibaugh  began  to  announce  ser- 
vices in  his  Church  for  every  Sunday  evening.  But  it  did  not  last 
long,  for  many  of  his  own  members  wished  that  the  previous  ar- 
rangement be  retained,  and  he  found  that  on  the  evenings  when 
there  was  preaching  in  the  Lutheran  Church  his  Church  wa^: 
comparatively  empty.  The  following  incident  may  have  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  this  result.  Mr.  Ibaugh  had  announced 
that  he  would  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Biblical  history 
of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not  long  before  ser- 
mons on  this  subject  had  been  printed ;  one  of  his  hearers  took 
this  book  along  to  the  meeting  in  order  to  compare  Mr.  Ibaugh 's 
lectures  with  it,  and,  behold,  he  found  a  verbal  agreement  with 
what  was  printed  in  the  book.    When  this  became  known,  Mr. 
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Ibaugh  was  done  with  biographical  lectures,  appointed  services 
for  every  two  weeks,  and  even  came  to  hear  me  preach  quite 
regularly. 

It  was  of  benefit  to  me  in  many  ways  that  the  congregation 
had  not  expected  too  much  of  me  at  the  beginning,  for  I  could 
so  much  more  easily  satisfy  them,  and  my  sermons  were  more 
an«l  more  favorably  received.  The  young  people  who  were 
growing  up  in  the  congregation  were  also  willing  to  attend 
cat^hetical  instruction  and  to  be  received  as  members  of  tbc 
congregation  by  confirmation.  Some  of  these  young  people 
belonged  to  families  who  had  set  a  time  for  moving  to  the 
West,  and  could  not  postpone  their  journey.  These  were  con- 
firmed some  weeks  earlier  than  the  rest,  and  admitted  to  the 
IIo*y  Communion.  On  this  occasion  I  sought  to  bring  the 
words  of  the  angel  I  Kings  19:  7,  right  close  to  their  hearts: 
"Arise  and  eat,  for  thou  hast  a  long  journey  before  thee."  The 
Lord  was  with  us  and  manifested  His  g^ctious  presence  in  the 
large  assembly.  But  it  is  not  always  sunshine;  alongside  of 
the  gratifying,  the  preacher  also  has  many  unpleasant  experi- 
ences to  make.  The  camp-meeting  of  the  Methodists  in  Cum- 
berland county  was  visited  by  many  Church  people ;  many  even 
thought  we  ought  to  omit  our  services  and  all  go  to  camp- 
meeting.  Especially  unpleasant  was  it  to  see  the  members  of 
llu-  congregation  pass  by  the  Church  on  Sunday  mommg  to 
attend  the  Methodist  meeting.  On  the  Sunday  when  this  hap- 
pened nothing  was  said  of  it  in  the  sermon ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  I  preached  on  2  Cor.  5:14:  "The  love  of  Christ 
constroineth  us."  In  the  first  application  the  question  was 
asked :  To  what  shall  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  us  as  Church 
members?  Answer:  To  do  our  duty.  But  the  duty  of  mem- 
bers of  a  congregation  is  to  appear  regularly  at  the  appointed 
tine  in  the  public  services.  They,  therefore,  err  who  think 
that  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  them  to  attend  the  camp- 
meetings,  especially  when  services  are  appointed  in  their  own 
Church.  This  presentation  of  truth,  which  was  made  earnestly, 
but  in  a  kindly  manner,  was  taken  to  heart  by  many.  A  sec- 
ond case  in  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  Church  discipline 
was  the  following:  A  young  person  had  been  led  astray  and 
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20~Turkcy  Morocco,  Flexible,  $4.50. 
21     Calf,  Flexible,  $5.00. 

32  MO. 
bO  -Turkey  Morocco,  Flexible,  S4.00. 
bl     Calf,  Flexible,  -  $4.50. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  BIBLES- 

We  liave  arran^od  willi  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  m  the  country  tt)  furnish 
lx>ih  Teocher's  and  I'.imily  Bibles  at  lower  than  the  pul)hshef's  piiees,  ranging  from 
$1   lO  to  5S   '5        vVnte  us  for  j>artieulars 

CATECHISMS. 

fieneral  (  ouiuil  (utethisin.  2iK  ;  Horn's  Loehe'j*  ("atechism,  25c.  ;  Trabert'.s 
Catechism,  20t\  ;  Mr<1anahan's  (^)ueslK)ns  and  Answers,  loc.  ;  Iruth  Made  Plain,  20c.  ; 
("hdd's  (  atcchisin,  K^ 

HYMNALS  WITH  MUSIC. 

The  Church  licxjk  with  Mu>ic  (including  Common  Service  with  music),  52,oo; 
Church  Song,  ad();Hed  to  the  Common  Service  and  all  services  of  the  church,  with  300 
metrical  tunes,  by  mail  $1.12 

GRADE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Scientilic  educatitm  on  logical  principles  and  by  common  sen-^e  methods  has  long 
since  develope*!  gr>ded  secular  instruction.  Religious  education  should  be  etjually 
thorough.  Tliose  who  use  them  bear  witness  to  the  character  and  pedal^ogical  principles, 
inliinsic  worth  and  wonderful  succes>>  of  our  graded  textU>oks  for  the  Sunday  school, 
r.rbie  lliography  i>  now  being  publishe<l.      Write  to  the  Publication  House  for  particulars. 

Afi  pithtirtlthttlH  authorized  by  the  (feneral  Council. 

Send  orders  and  cash  to 

THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL  PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

1522  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


IHfc 


Lutheran  Church  Review 


PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE: 
Wm.  A^i!MP\i)S4MiAFFrF.R,r).  O.    Rkv,  Ernkst  R.  Cass  a  day.    Rev.  George  Orach. 

The  A|fe  of  Miracles    -  -  -  -  -  -    7^5 

JOHN  W.  HORINE,  A.  M. 
EDITORIALS. 

The  Mission  Situation  in  India  ....    733 

The  Lutheran  Confeaslona  and  the  Hiicher  Criticism  -    751 

Did  Paul  Write 'Romans        ..... 
Recent  Publications. 

nmaH*  Kew  Book  od  Blbltral  latoratwre  ....  1%% 

<*orp«»Mt^r  oBil  HArftord  HexAte«rh 7#4 

Davia*  DtrtloDary  of  the  BUIe 7*4 

%n  K«KllMh  Rdltlon  of  I^wther**  Work  a  ....  rea 

CdHlTM  Ht.  John 7a7 

The  rrtcerw  of  Mortln  I^wthrr 76N 

Lifp  of  Jonrn  Narttneaw 7€a 

5ermon  Outlines        *-....     773 

F.  P.  MAYSER,  A.  M. 
Appendix:   Life  of  Father  Heyer.    Chapters  III,  IV  -      25 

By  W.  A.  LAHBERT,  A,  M. 


'\\\f  Ki  vihw  i-'  jHiblisliod  quAfterly.  The  price  of  subscription  is  S2.00,  invariably 
in  a<lvvi(v\  siti^lf  |i:ick  volumes.  Si. 50  j)er  volume.  Whole  set  of  back  volumes, 
%\.l^  IH^r  volinnc,  except  the  last  year's,  which  may  be  had  at  $1.50. 

All  letters  j)crfaininij  to  the  business  management  to  be  sent  to 

REV.  ERNEST  R.  CASSADAV.  A.  M., 
Office  of  Publication.  1605  S.  Broad  St..  Plilla4clphla.  Pa. 
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